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CHAPTER LXVI. 

FllANCE. FROM THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE IN FEBRUARY 1848 TO THK 
MEETIN'it OF THE NATHj%AL ASSEMBLY IN THE MAY FOLLOWING. 


1 . The rule of the hourgeoisie in 
France was destroyed by the Bevolu- 
tion of 1848, as that of the mixld Con- 
stitutional Ministry had been by that 
of 1830. In both cases the destruction 
of the ruling power and oveHlirow of 
the Government were brought kbout 
by theMiscontsnts of ^e cias# tmme- 
diaUly helow that ii|^ wnich legisfttive 
power was vested, and their passiciiate 
desire to seize it for their own behoof, 
without any regard to the effects of 
such ‘a'^hange upon. the public liber- 
ties or^tlte general fortunes of the 
State. The points upon which the 
quarrel in both cases ultimately turned 
— ^the ordinances of Folignac in the 
first, the Reform Banquet in the lost 
— were but the pretexts for the com- 
mencement of a ■Sbntest already pre- 
pared, and rendered inevitable by other 
and more general causes. The expan- 
sive force and ascending ambition of 
the class next to TOwer were in both 
cases the cause of the subsequent con- 
vulsion ; and accordindy, by a vmr 
natural change, the middie class, which 
made the Revolution of 1830, and 
gained possession of the Odvemment 
by its success, was the class Ugainst 
wnidi the execrations of the •people 
were directed in the next movement 
which convulsed the State. The men 
who had been lauded to theiskies as 
VOI4. VIII. 


I the saviours of the country, the apos* 
ties of fmedom, the pure and tiiedl 
patriots whom nothing could seduce;, 
when combating the Royal Guards in 
1830, had become, according to the 
new revolutionists, the greatest tyrants, 
the most vil6%nd corrupt of the human 
race, when defending the Government 
of their creation under the baunem of 
the Citizen King. 

2. Those who adhere to the opinion, 
tliat it is in the middle ranks of society 
that the class is to be found, alike re- 
moved fiom the pride of that above 
and the violence of that below it, on 
which Government can most securely 
be rested, would do well to study the 
condition of Franco daring the reign 
of the Citizen King. Then, if ever, 
since the creation of the world, the 
middle and urban class wf&n^ally in- 
stalled in power ; and then the expert- 
inentfum crude ascertain its real 
worth was made. The old feudal aiis- 
tocracy had for the most pffirt been 
swept awafyduring the first Revolu- 
tion. Thq'uiurch wts stript of all its 
property, aiAl reduced to the rank of 
indigent teachers. The working olasses 
'^ere effectually, dint out from any 
share in the legislature by the high 
qualification of electors. The army 
am commaitded by ofjjcers drawn finom 
their rqqks ; the National Guard was 
A 
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iillcd with them or their adherents. 
Here, then, vms a complete, pure, and 
uninixed middle^class goveriMnetU, and 
what was the result ? Was it that ad- 
ministration was more pure, selfishness 
more eradicated, patriotism more gen- 
eral, education more extended, morals 
on a higher tone, liberty better secured, 
than in any former period of French 
annals ? Quite the reverse. There is 
no time in which, by the consent of 
all p^ies, corruption was so general 
hoth in tlie legblature and its consti- 
tuents, {)ublic virtue in so little esteem, 
selfish advantage so much the object 
of general pursuit, and in whicli so 
unrelenting a war wiis canied on both 
against prmte liberty and the inde- 
pendence of the press. These evils 
^t length became so general that they 
caused the overthrow of the middle- 
class legislature, and the Citizen King 
whom they liad put .on the throne. 
And as experience had now taught the 
population that they had ouly made 
matters worse by defending from tlie 
ancient regime to the modem hmir- 
geoisie, so they were resolved to try 
whether they would be Improved by* 
going down yet farther, and transfer- 
ringpower to the entire working classes. 
The results of this great experiment 
form the interesting and im]:>ortant 
subjects of this and a succeeding chap- 
ter. It will be the duty of a future 
historian to show how completely it 
has again been exemplified in the Gov- 
ernment of Washington during the 
great American civil war. 

3. The first care which devolved 
upon the Provisional Government was 
to make head against the violence of 
its own4»:^iorter8. Duri^ the three 
days that Pars had been in a state of 
insurrection, no woirk had been any- 
where done ; and as the great bulk of 
the labdhiing classes were alike desti- 
tute of capitel or credit, t^oy already 
fdt the pongs ofihnnger on the morn- 
ing of the Sih, when tho Aovisional 
Government^ having surmounted the 
storms of the n^^t, lyas banning t6 
^dischaige its funetipns. An enormous 
'crowd, amomitiiVL to above 100, 0€0 
I, peqions^ filled tbpPlac^ deiGr&ve, and 
' eoizoiiiiile^ the HOtel de Yille op every 
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side, as well as every pa&sage, stair, 
and apartment in that stiacious edifico 
itself. So dense was the throng, so 
8(‘vero the pressure, that the membero 
of the Government itself could scarcely 
breathe whdk they sat ; and if they at- 
tempted to go out to address the people 
outside, or mr any other cause, it was 
only by the most violent exertion of 
personal strength that their pnrjioso 
could be eifected. Decrees to satisfy 
Ibjc mob were •drawn up every quarter 
of nn hour, and, when signed, were 
passed over the heads of the throng 
into or adjoining apartifient, wli^ c 
they were instaimy thrown off by the 
printers of the Monitcur, and thence 
placarded in Palis, and sent by the 
telegraph over all France, under 
these influences wero hfonght fortli 
the first acts of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, some of which were singu- 
larly trifling, but very descriptive of 
the pressure under which they lincl 
bcf^n dcTiwii up. One issued on the 
25th February changed the placing of 
the colours on the tricolor flag, put- 
ting the blue where the red haif been ; 
a second abolished the expres.sions 
‘‘Monsieur** qpd “M%lame,^’^iibsti- 
tutiii^ for them the woi-ds “ Citoyen ’* 
and4‘Citoyenne;'^athii'd liberated all 
fiinctionanes from their oaths of alle- 
giance; a fourth directed the woitls 
“ Libert^, Rgalit^ Fratemite,* to bo 
inscribed on all devices, andw all the 
walls of Paris, and cha^d the names 
of the streets and sqnares into others 
of .a revolutionary sound and meaning. 
This was followed on the 27th by othei-s 
o#a more alarming import or deeper 
signification. One Ordered every one 
to wear a red rosette in his button-hole; 
another directed trees of liberty to be 
planted in all the public ^nares, and 
reopened the clubs ; a thira changed 
the names of the coUeges of Paris, and 
of the titles of general officers ; and a 
fourth abolidied all titles of nobility, 
forbidding any one to assnmo them. 

4. But the Provisional Government 
soon fd»md that it was not by such de- 
crees that the passions of the people 
were to be samted, or their hun^r 
appeased. Already, on the roomuig 
of the 2J[th, befbre they had had time 
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to do anything, the well-known fea- 
tures of popular insurrection had dis- 
played themselves. The Tuilcries and 
the Palais Royal had been abandoned 
to the populace the eveniag before, os 
in truth, after the King had abdicated, 
there was no longer any Government 
to withstand their excesses. These 
august palaces were sacked from ^p 
to bottom, their splendid furniture 
burnt or thrown out o{ the windows, 
their cellars emptied of ail the 
-which they contained.* The prcJfcnce 
the National Guanl and troops of 
tTic line, who were still under aims, 
prevented these excesses going farther 
in the metropolis ; but that oiify caused 
the stoim to burst with the more fuiy 
on the commratively nn protected build- 
ings in the*ountiy aiound^t. Over 
u circle formed by a radius of thirty 
leagues loniid Paris, the whole lailway 
stations were sack^ and burnt ; the 
bridges in great part broken down, or 
set on firctf even the rails in many 
places tom up and scattered about. 
The beautiful chateau of Neuilly near 
Paris, the favourite abode of the late 
Kingiwas plundei-ed and half consumed 
by lire. Versailles waG^hi-eatln^ with 
a similar fate, whith was only averted 
by tlie film attitude of tlie Nftional 
Guard, which turned out for the pro- 
tectMSL of that palace, no longer of 
kings* but of the fine arts. But the 
magnificent chateau of M. de lioths- 


thc new regime, and who had profited 
most hitherto. by its establishment 
** We arrived,** says M. Caussidi^lC, 
the new Minister of Polife, ** at the 
gates of the H6tel de Ville across a line 
of posts, at which the * Qui vives * and 
the demands for the countci-sign in- 
f‘essantly multiplied as you approached 
thereat of government. The entrance 
of the building could only bo compared 
to the mouth of a beehive. A mob, 
armed and turbulent, beset the door- 
way. • ' Those under the arch resolutely 
made good their ground, andWbrcibly 
pushcaback the crowd, ivhich was in- 
cessantly forcing its way up the great 
stair. To get into the inside, it was 
necessary to mount as to nn assault 
— to strive with your shoulders and 
elbows, so os during the strife to gd 
one of your legs thrust in. I was soon 
separatm from my escort ; I attempted 
the escalade with my lieutenant alone. 
Twice I was repulsed with loas. At** 
length, after vigorous efforts, and with 
the assistance of some of the citizens 
who recognised me, I penetrated to the 
bottom of the great stair. If 1 did not 
lost', in tlnft rude contest one of my 
limbs, 1 lost one of my pistols, which 
during the •inSUe was torn from my 
girdle, and never after rocovered. It 
was only at the end of half an hour’s 
fighting that I f;ot to the Salle dii 
Conscil.’* 

6. So far the new Minister of Police 


child, near Sunisne, was sacked and as to the siinxiundings of the l*rovi- 
bumt by a mob from Melun, at the sional Governniont ; now hear one, and 
very time when that banker was put- not the least gifted of its members, on 
ting at the disposal of the Provismal the cares which opprossed them. ** No 
Government fiOjjfOO francs (£2000), to sooner was one messenger despatched 
assuage the sufferings of the wounded charg^ with an order ot a decree,’* 
in the late engogements. says 


sooner was one messenger aespatclied 
char^ with an order or a decree,’* 
says M. de Lamartine, '*^^Slgi(ied on the 


5. Imagination may figure, hut no comer of a bit of paper with pencil, 
words can convey, an adequate idea of than another larived with a similar 
the tremendous pressure exercised on note, announcing that the Tuilcries waif 
the Provisional Government during menaced by devastation alld flames; 
the first days succeeding their instal- that V^Vuues was surrounded by a 
lation. They have been thus described furious mob, which^thlFstcd to destroy 
by two of the most ardenb partisans of that Inst i§lic of royalty ; another, that 

• The Anther ie in ponceeionhof eevereTi consum^ by 

beautiful pieces of fUmitun and articles Of nre; a fourth, that all the railway 
verttt, tossed out of the windows df theTulle- .stations were in iames, the bridges cut ' 
Tlee.CTi t hie oe eaelqi..eBdpn»Jyee d <m the tp, doetroved. It «r»s indupcnsable to 

t£re% make Bioflt of the ’dtafeoiioiie re^stoblfth tte traffic on tin rotds V 

madness of Cliristiaus. wbioh a capital with 1,1004)00 mouths 
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was to be fed ; and huge mountains of | hindered from ransacking by a force 
barricades muftt be cut^through to let detached for its protection by the Min- 
thp convoys pass when they did reach I ister of Police. Balked in the object 
the streets.** Crowds who had been < oftheirpursnit in these places, the mob 
famishing for three days were to be fed, | streamed bask into the Place de Grhve, 
the dead to be collected, tlie wounded where there was no longer an armed 
tended,othe soldiers protected aminst force to op^iose them, — the Govern- 
the people, the barracks cvacuati^ the ment, to appease the people, having 
arms and horses collected, the palabes, be^i obliged to send all toe military 
the museum, to be saved from pilla^ out of the capital, and the National 
An ii^surgent populace, 300,000 in Guard being too great consterna- 
number, was to be calmed, T^iiied, tftih either to show themseVes or act 
and if possible seht back to thei^ork- agaiftst the ruling multitude. They 
shops iisthe suburbs ; posts were to lie insistet^upon searching eveiy part 
eveiywherc established, formed of tlic tlie bunding for concealed arms, or 
Volunteers and National Guards, to marines of confbustibles or powder, 
prevent pillage. In a woid, the things and, rushing in, soon overpowered 
to be done were innumerable ; it was the partiers and sentinels, and spread 
hard to say which was most urgent, or themselves through everj^corner and 
^lere neglect would entail most so- crevice of^the euifice. finding no- 
rious evils on the Republic.*' thing, they inundated the Salle dii 

7. But of all these pressing cases, Gouvernement, and extorted from the 
by far the most urgent was to pacily overwhelmed memboi's a decree **gU 2 i- 
'and feed the enoimous multitude of ranteeing employ^nenU to all, and be- 
destitute workmen whom the Revolu- stowing on the combatailts on tho 
tion had thrown out of employment, barricades the million of francs saved 
and who crowded into the Place de by the termination of the civil list.'* 
Gr6ve, thFoatenin|$ tho Government 8. Though this decree was a vast 
with destruction u they aid not in- concession to the woiking classeai and 
stantly mve them bread and work. indicat'>d*not obscurely tnecommence- 
The band which had sacked the Tuile- ment of that Socialist pressure on tho 
ries kept possession of that palace, GovciSmcnt which was ere long felt so 
feasting on the provisions and wines sttverely, yet it was far from meeting 
which it contained,* for nine days : the wishes of the aimry and famkh.Mig 
they were only prevailed on to leave it crowd who tilled the Place de Gr^ve 
on the 6th March, by the approach of and all the adjoining streets. A hoarse 
an armed force of two hundred men, inunimr was heara from the dense 
and the promise of a decree declaring mass ; tho vast surface, paved with 
that they had deserved well of their human heads, begw to swell in undu- 
country, and should roceive two francs lati||g waves, indicating the force of 
a-dayfor the mriod of their occupa- generally -felt pa88io%s; the counte- 
tion. But tlie famishing crowds. which nances of such as could be discerned 
night and -ouy thronged tho Place de bore the expression of mingled ferocity 
Grove were not so easily appeased, and determination ; and already cries 
So early as the 25th February, vogue of '*Le Drapeau Rouge !" were heard 
lumoui^ calculated to excite their from the agitated multitude. At this 
apprehensibns and rouse their pas- call for the symbol of popular violence 
sums, began to circulate amo4g them : and the reign of blood, the other mem- 
the King was returtiing with an amed bers of the Government hung back; 
force; tne detached forts ^ere pre- no one dared to face the iimiriated 
paring red-hot shot to rain down ven- pinltitad%. But M. de Lamartine stood* 
geance on the devoted city. Under forth alone and bareheaded, and hav- 
ft the influence of these terrors, one body Jng with*great dilScultv obtained a 
' set out for Yinceniflte to search that fhearing; smd—** Yesterday you asked 
' £$rtresfi, while another took hieir uray ^e to usnn^ in the name of the people 
to the Invalides, which they were only of Paris, tne rights of thirty-tive mil- 
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lions of men, and to vote a republic 
absolutelj^, instead of a republic found- 
ed on their consent. To-day you de- 
mand the drajpeau fwtge in room of 
the drapeau trioolor, Ci^ens, neither 
I nor any of the Government will adopt 
the droj^u rtnige. We would rather 
adopt tne black flag which is hoisted 
in a bombarded city to mark to the 
enemy the hospital of the wounded, 
the refuge of sufiering flumanity. I 
will teU you in one word why I w^l 
oppose it with the whole force pa- 
triotic determination : It is, citizens, 
^mt the d-fb-pemi t/ricolcfr has made the 
tour of the world, yith the Republic 
and the Empire, with your liberties 
and your glory ; but the dtw^u rouge 
has only made the tour of the Champ 
de Mai'S, (Uwgged in the blgod of the 
citizens.*** A universal tumult arose 
at these intrepid words, — ^sonie loudly 
applauding, others as vehemently con- 
demning; and in the tumult several 
muskets were levelled at I^amiytine 
and the persons by whom he was sur- 
rounded. But the barrels were knocked 
up b^ others less inclined to blood; 
and in the confusion he was dra^d 
in bjf his fricaids witljju the^uilding, 
and escaped withqpt injury. The de- 
cree promising the people work was 
immediately after read aloud from the 
balcony ; and the crowd, wearied with 
the^fmgues of th^day, began to drop 
off. ^ut LamaTtme*s stand on this 
occasion was a most noble act, which 
well entitles him to the thanks of every 
friend of humanity ; for had the iieople 
not been met by his hap^ and cour- 
ageous inspiratioii, the Govemdfciit 
would have be^ overturned on the 
spot, and a new reign of blood would 
have commenced. 


a^embled in the streets. The Muni- 
cipal Guard had been disbanded, and 
the whole military had been sent gut 
of the city by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in order to appease the people 
and avoid the risk of collisions, which 
might be highly dangerous, ^hus the 
Goveniment was entiroly at the mercy 
of 4;lie mob, and the only protection 
they could invoke consisted in two 
battalions formed of volunteers, who 

S laced their bayonets oit She dis- 
Df the autliorities. But, though 
il, they were too few in^ number 
to be of any real service in the event 
of danger such as that which had just 
been escaped. In these circumstances 
it occurred to the Provisional Govern- 
ment to form a new body of defenders 
out of the most active of those wly 
had been engaged in the assault on the 
monarchy. Tiiey decreed the forma- 
tion, accordingly, of a new urban corps 
calM the Garde Modile,** to be^ 
comj)osed of those who had been most 
determined on the barricades ; and the 
plan would^ it was hoped, at once ap- 
pease the people, and enrol on the siclo 
of the autlArities the most formidable 
of those W'ho had mcently been leagued 
together for their overthrow. It per- 
fectly succeeded: High pay — double 
that of the troops of the line^-soon 
attracted into the ranks the most ar- 
dent of those who had been engaged 
in the late disturbances. There, the 
instinct of military discipline soon 
came to prevail ; the bold youths at- 
tached themselves to their colours and 
the Government which paid them ; and 
the Garde Mobile, which ere long con- 
sisted of twenty-four battalions, and 
mustered fourteen thousi^sd bayonets, 
rendered essential servjce to the cause 


9. But although the danger of a of order in th^ subsequent convul- 
bloody republic was got over at the sions. • 

moment, yet it was evident to all tliat 10. Several other measurdsi less cro- 
some lasting measures were indispen- ditable ^the authorities, but not less 
sable in order to procure security for descriptive of the pressure under which 
the Government and employment for they laboured, emanated at the same 
^e idle and violent persohs who were timi from the buw legislative mill in 
* Alluding to the occasion in ftso, wheni the Hdtel de ^Ville. Acts of accusa- 
the dtapeaa. rouge was hoisted byJhe orders , tion were launched forth against hL 
of Brilly attheHOteldeVille, nndL^y^ ^uchatel, M. Salvjudy, M. de Monte- 
ordered the troops to Are on tlie mob in the ^ i 

Champs de Mais. -See Jiistory ^ the members of tlip latpi* 

o. vii. § 97, 98. , 0 ' ministry ; but this was a n^ro feigned 
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concession to the passions of the peo* oos assemblages, that the Minister of 
pie ; the Provisional Government to Police was omiged to issue a circular 
1 ^, honour be it spoken, had no inten- against them. To i-econcile the people 
tion of proceeding seriously against to the want of this favourite pastime, 
them. Gratuitous tickets to tlta opera the Governigeiit aivanged (March 5) a 
were lar^ly distributed among the magnificent procession for the inter- 
people V but, as was well observed at ment of the few who had fallen in the 
the time, it was a poor consolation for cause of the insuri’ectioii during the 
a man who had got no dinner t^ be revolt. It weut off with great eclat, 

K nted with an opera ticket. The aiiR amply gratified the taste of the 
tious mob, who had plundered and Parisians W theatrical display. One 
kept {possession of the Tuilcries, were ipeident only fastened to disturb the 
at length, as already mentioned, got haiii^ony of the proceedin'^. Two 
out, bu^. only by a great display of hulics, not, it may oe suppp^d, of the 
military force, and on the express con- most rl^d virtue, uninvited, joiudl 
dltion that they were to bo taken to the procession, splendidly attired in 
the HCtel de Villc, thanked for their flowing white robes, mounted on milk- 
patriotic conduct, and pi'esonted with white steeds. They were intended to 
certificates of good behaviour. At the pemonify the Goddesses of Reason and 
4 ;ame time, the volunteers who had ijove, wlisch had made B«mnch noise 
tendered their services to the Provl- in the fete in Notre Dame during the 
sional Government refused to smreii- first Revolution. The police were at a 
der their places at the Hotel de Yillo loss what to do, for they dreaded the 
to the urban militia, and used su<‘h ridicule which such uu exhibition would 
menacing language that it was deemed occ^sio^ and yet scarcely ventured to 
expedient to veil the weakness of Gov- interfere, os the people loufllv appkud- 
eniment under a pretended resect for ed the fair equestrians. At length one 
their patriotism, and allow them to of the police officers had the i>resenco 
remain. ^ of mind to say, ** The Republic ^mits 

11. A fresh element of discord .soon only inU> its sgrvico wemeii who are 
arose from the liberation of Blaiiqui, beautSiil, but yoUi^ro dfivUishly vjghj 
Barbas, Bernard, Huber, and all the — ^get^outof the ranks." This turned 
political prisoners in Paris, whom long the laugh against the unwelcome iu- 
coiifinemcnt had roused to perfect trudei's, the more especially as the- 
frensy against authority of ever^r kind, libel was in soiuq, degree tru^*1iml 
Their first ineosuro was to revive all they were obli^d to retire. •' 
the clubs, which soon resounded with 12. Hut the Provisional Government 
declamations as violent os any which had soon more serious cares to occupy 
had ushered in the horrors of the Reign them. Distrust and distress, the in- 
of Terror. A hundred of them were evitable attendants on sncceraful re- 
opened in a few days, chiefly in the volution, ere long mmeared in their 
worst parts of Paris, and every night most appalling fonn.^Havii^ gnaran- 
crowded bj^urious multitudes. The teed employment and sufficient wages 
Government, iv. compliance with tlieir to every citizen, they soon found them- 
demands, authorisc(% tlie planting of selves embarrassed to the verv last 
trees of liberty, in imitation of the degree by the multitudes each day 
orgies of ^he first Revolution ; and in thrown upon them. Credit was at a 
a few days numerous bauds i|f4ied forth stand; the manufactories and work- 
from Paris into the gardens and woods shops were closed, and the thousands 
in its vicinity, pnlled up •the protti- who eaniec^ their bread in them were 
est young trees they could find,* unicast destitute upon the streets. ^ 
brought them into the public places of] violent Vas the p^ic, so strong the 
the capital, where theywore planted, desire to realise, that the hive per 
withei-ed, and didl. These proceed* Cents fell in the beginning of March 
angs^xeked so nq^ch enUiu&iasm, and ,to 45 ! ** Nothing,” says Lord Nor- 
gave rise 4o such noisy and tujuultu- niani)y, ‘^surprised me more, in the 
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wonderful changes of the last two days, 
than the utter destruction of all con- 
ventional value attached to articles of 
luxury or display. Pictures, statues, 
plate, jewels, shawls, fijfs, laces, all 
one is accustomed to consider property, 
become as useless lumber. I^ies, 
anxious to realise a small sum in order 
to seek safety in flight, have in vain 
endeavoured to raise a pittance ti{)on 
the moat costly jewels. What si^i- 
fied tha( tliey were ''rich and raiis,' 
when no one could or would buy them ? 
Jhe scarcjjy of money became so gi'eat 
That a sovereign passed foi^hree or 
four and thirty francs. Many persons 
sent their plate to be coined into flve- 
franc pieces. All the most expensive 
nauveatUis which had been accumu- 
lated for fhe display of ilie coming 
season, were in vain oflered at a frac- 
tion of their value. It seemed a mock- 
ciy to suppose that under the red flag 
should be nurtured anything but a 
* ragged rjjpment of shreds aid patch- 
es.’ It was melancholy to see the most 
civilised capital in the world suddenly 
reduced to the primitive condition of 
baatpr." 

13. In th^e cii’cumstancas was in 
vain to think of the oidinaiy channels 
of employment being remendd, and 
nothing remained but for Oovemment 
to^ke upon themselves, in the mean 
time at least, tbv* employment of the 
peo^e. For this purpose, on the 27th 
and 28th of February, decrees were 
passed appointing great workshops 
called Ateliers Naiionattx, where the 
whole unemployed might be set to 
work. As. the idle were the very men 
who had made^ the Revolution, it was 
indispensable to ke^ them in good- 
humour, and for this purpose the 
wages given were two francs a -day. 
T1& was more than the average rate 
even in prosmrous periods, ana it had 
the effect of orinmiig a host of needy 
and clamorous daimants, not only 
from Paris, but all the, towns in the 
» neighbourhood, and even the county 
to a great distance around. The nuin- 
bers in the first week were*only 6000, 
but they soon increased in a fearfid 
progression ; from the 1st to the 16^h 
April they swelled to 3^60, and by 


the middle of June reached the enor- 
mous number of 117,000 ! The daily 
cost of their maintenance then came 
to exceed 200,000 francs.* This enor- 
mous expenditure was necessary, for 
the universal prostration of credit, 
hoarding of specie, and disappearance 
of capital, render^ it impwible to 
gebquit of workmen once enrolled in 
the brigades of unemployed ; the Gov- 
ernment were oblige to add much 
frouL, the secret-service monoyHo sup- 
[> 01 * 1 ^" them, in addition to the vast 
sums publicly applied to th^pr lelief ; 
and, in tintn, they were kept up as 
well from the desire always to have a 
large army of dependants ready to sup- 
port the Kevolutioiiary Government 
{IS from the necessities of their situa- 
tion.* 

14. In these huge workshops were 
collected together a crowd of work- 
men, all of different trades; and they 
were all set to the same employmentfj 
which was generally that of removing^ 
nuisances, levelling bariicades, or tak- 
ing away dunghilla Even these hum- 
ble employments were soon exhausted; 
nothing i^mained for the enormous 
multitude to do ; for as to making ar- 
ticles of luxuiy, or even convenience, 
for the public, that was out of the 

* **Apr6s la stance du Gonvemement jc 
me reudis a I’lldtel de Ville, et le^s la 
nouvelle qii’un credit do 5,000,000 fiancs 
(£200,000) ^tait ouveit aux ateliers nation- 
aux, et que le servico des finances s’accom- 
plirait des lors avec plus do facility M. 
Marie me prit ensuite a part et me demanda 
fort bos, nje pouvais compter sur lesouvrienr 
*Je le peiise,* repondis-jo, 'cependant le 
nonibre s'aciTolt tenement qu*il me devient 
difficile de possodcr sur qpx une action aussi 
dixecte que Je le souhaiteraia*— * Ne vtma in- 
guietapasdunombre, me cUtJe Ministre; *8i 
vouB les tenex il ue sera’ Jamais tiep mood, 
mais voua nves un moyeode vous les attachet' 
sincirement N%mtnagez pas rtuyeiU: au 
beaoin mSme on voua accorderait dea foo^ 
secrets. Je ne pense pas en ^voir besoin; 
ce aerait peut-dtre enauite une soui'ce de diffi- 
eultds a'tpez oraves ; mala dans quel autre but 
que celui de la tranqsillito publique me fUten 
voua ces wconiniaiidatioiisT Dans le txxt dn 
aalut public. Groyez voua parvenir & com • 
xnander entibrement 4 voa hommes t Le jour 
n^est peui-itrejpas loin U Jdvdra let faire 
descendre dans Ue me."—Hmire dea Akliere 
Nationaux, par fl[.«EiuiJB Thomas, p. 200/ 
Lovis I^Mc. Pages de VHiaioire de la JUw^ 
haion dJPFtgrier, p. J4. 9eo also fjz, 

i. 2pji. , 
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question at a time when no one was 
purchasing more than the absolute 
necessfuries of life. Thus the Ateliers 
Nitionaux agon turned into ma pay- 
slwp8f where' idle crowds hung about 
from morning till night, receinng two 
francs a-day for doing nothing. In 
the latter period of Sieir existence, 
there- were not 2000 actually at \xnrk 
out of 117,000 on the public rolls. 
There was no one concerned in the 
Admiivstration who was to blame for 
this state of thiqgs. It was unavoid- 
able in the circumstances, just as the 
employiflg 200,000 starving labourers 
on the public roads in Ireland at the 
same time was. The real authors of 
it were those who, for the selfish pur- 
poses of their own aggrandisement, 

S romoted the Revolution, and thus 
ifought so vast a body of their fellow- 
citizens into such di^trous circum- 
stances. 

t 15. When the increasing neccasities 
^f the numerous classes whom the Re- 
volution had deprived of bread, forced 
the subject of their maintenance on 
an unwilling Government, the cry 
was for the appointment o&a minister 
pour V organisation de travail; and the 

C ' lie voice, expressed on a hundred 
ners reared aloft in the Place de 
Grdvo, designated M. Louis Blanc, 
whose Socimist principles had long 
been known, for that high office. De- 
spite their revolutionary propensities, 
however, the other members of the 
Provisional Government wore aware of 
the hazard of appointing such a min- 
ister, and the endless multiplicitv of 
claims which would come u^n them 
if such an office received their sanc- 
tion. To avmd the danger, and yet 
escape the obl^uy of openly resisting 
a demand so snp^iorte^ they fell upon 
the device of appointing M. Ijonis 
Blanc president of a commission ap- 
pointed to sit at the Luxembwig and 
inquire into the condition of tne work- 
ing classes, and the means of^lieving 
their distresses. This, it was hoped, 
would act as a safety-valve to let off 
the ill-humours of the Republic, and 
^tum any explosion might gener- 
ate aside from the Proinsional^vem- 
dlbnt upon the heads of tl!e commis- 


sioners. The better to favour this 
design there were associated with M. 
Louis Blanc in this commission the 
acknowledged chiefo of all the sects of 
Socialists mid Communists. The Ate- 
liers Nationaux, however, were not 
put under their direction. Th^ re- 
mained under the orders of M. Marie, 
the Minister of Commerce ; and in 
coihemience of this not being gener- 
ally auveited to, and the Luxembourg 
bdpg regajrded^ as the centre of the 
donqgfiunist action and the«Wirce bf 
Communist measures, much unjust 
obloquydias been brought upon Louti 
Blanc and his Soq[aHst supporters. 

16. Their principles were, that ca- 
pital is the real enemy of labour, the 
capitalist the middleman who has in- 
tc^osed between the prsducer and 
consumer, diminishing the profits of 
the former, enhancing the price paid 
by the latter. To obviate this, as it 
seemed to them, great injustice, their 
plan^wai to organise all trades and 
manufactories in great coif^anies, in 
which the operatives were to share in 
the profits, which were to be equally 
divided, not ^mid by wages. In thus 
way they ^houg^t that tiae condition 
of theVorkiiig cla^s would be at 
once araeliorated and etjualised by the 
fruits of their labour being exclusively 
divided among themselves. FoUow- 
ing ont these prin^ples, what Cobis 
Blanc wished to see establishdh in 
March 1848, to meet the public dis- 
tress, was not Ateliers J^tionaux,” 
but “ Ateliers great estab- 

lishments where persons of the same 
trade should be employed together, 
and divide among thftn, without the 
intervention of any capitalist, the 
whole fruits of their industry.* He 


* ** Les Atelien Nationaux 4taient OTmti- 
is^s non seulement sans ina partinipauoii, 
xnais eontraire & ines princiM. Rlen de 

S lug oppose an regime induatrlel developpC 
ana rorgantoation du travaU qne le rapine 
si Justement fl4tri des atelien nationaux diri- 
g^B par M. Emile Thomas, sons la responsa- 
de M. Maria Les atelien soctawe. teU 
Je les avais proposes, devaient reunir 
chacun des .ouvrien iqipaitenant toua a la 
mime prqfMan, Les atelien nationaux tels 
hulls fUrent gouvemis par VL Marie mon- 
t^vent entassis p61e-inSle des ouvrien de 
toute piofiBSsftin, lesquels, chose insensle, 
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condemned es an 'insensate prcgect” 
the Government establishments, where 
persons of all trades were huddled to- 
gether, and set to kinds of work for 
which nine-tenths of them were of 
coarse utterly disqualined, and he 
loudly complains, not without reason, 
that he should be stigmatised as the 
author of a system which he not 
only never supported, but stroi^ly 
opposed. * 

17. But although Louis Blanc 
•justly cl&n exemption from th& im- 
mediate responsibility of the Ateliers 
Fationaux* he cannot so easMy shake 
himself loose froh) the charge of 
having largely contributed to spread 
among the working classes those de- 
lusive and impracticable doctrines re- 
lative to cooperation whi(!)h brought 
about the Revolution. He admits 
that, when named as member of the 
Fi-ovisional Government, he declared 
that **he proclaimed not only the Ite- 
, public, but the democratic rod ^ial 
Republic * and that, in answer to 
the deputations which addressed him 
at the Luxembourg, he guaranteed to 
the workmen of Paris, in the name 
of the Republic, *Hh| sam^ wages in 


citizens." * 'Vfhen doctrines so mon- 
strous and utterly inconsistent with 
the existence of industrial empl^- 
ment were not only openly avow^ oy 
the Government, but made the condi- 
tion of their appointment, it is of no 
consequence who was charged with 
the duty of organising the Ateliers 
Nalionaux. The persons i*eally re- 
sponsible for their establishment were 
those who, by closing private enter- 
prise by rendering it ruinous,* forced 
the people to have^ recourse to the 
public establishments. If 1{. Mario 
organised the Ateliers Nationaux, it 
was Louis Blanc and his disciples who 
drove tlie people into them. 

18. The Socialist principles, pro- 
claimed by authority from the Luxem- 
bourg, have produced such calamitoiu 
result^ that the French writers ha^ 
been led carefully to examine the 
founilations on which they rest, and 
elaborate refutations of them have, 
proceeded from many able pens. But 
the real answer to them will at once 
occur to every person engaged in ^e 
actual business of life. Socialist prin- 
ciples are impracticable, then, when 
attempted to be put in force ; and if 


in periods qf pros- 
perity, smd full employment to all 

aoninis au n£me genre de travail. 
Dans tea ateliers aociaux tela que Je lea avaia 
proposes, lea ouvriera devalent travailler a 
raioe de la commandite de I’Etat; iiiais poor 
lenr propre compte en viie d’un benefice 
common, c*est-4-dire, avec I'axdeur de Hn- 
teret personnel, nni & la puissance de TAssn- 
ciation et au point d'honneiir de Tesprit de 
corps. Dans fes ateliers nationaux tels qn’ils 
tUrent gbuvemes par M. Marie, I’Etat u'iii- 
tervint quo commo entreprenant et les ouv- 
riers ne figtuent que commo salaries. Or 
comme il a^agit iqi d*un labenr sterile infhic- 
tueux, auqnel la plupart se trouvaient ii6- 
cessairement inhabiles, Taction de TEtat, 


Pttgea de VHiitoire de'laRMv^pn de Fevrier^ 

<**Annonc4 comme menbre du Gou- 
vemcment Pimdsoire, Je niontai en nniforme 
de Garde National sur la tableful aervaff 
de burean, et U, dons nn dlsconrs qui dOt 
Stre singuli^ment anim4, sMl ripondait aux^ 
battomens de mon coenr, Je proclamai non 
senlement la R^publiqne, mais la 
lique democxatiqae et sociale.<9 Flocon s'ez- 


cause, if the profits of stock wei-c 
swallowed up in tiie wages of labour, 
credit would be destroyed, and no 
fund could exist to purchase the ma- 
terials on which labour is to be exerted, 
and maintain the persons engaged in 
their manufacture in the interval 
between the commencement of in- 
dustry and the receipt of the price of 
its produce. If sny one believes the 

primaitdans Ic mCme sens. Alors unonvrier 
nous f^licita, au iiom de llts camaiades, 
d'avoir pose de lasorte 1ft veritable question 
— ^la question suprSme de la Revolution qui 
venait do s’accoinmir, et le tltre de Meinbre^ 
dll Gouvemement Provisoire nous hit cun- 
flrme par des acclamations ardeiites. Ixiuis 

Blanc, jpromettait anx onvri- 
ers au nonLde TEtat, dans le present, la eon- 
tervotim findaiU lee ptriodee de arise dee «o- 
lairee appartenatU aux pSriedee depro^iterUi, 
avec une participation anx benefices; dans 
Tavenir, le libri exercice de leurs fscultes, 
la libre et^tUifttctiOX de leurs desire, er^, le 
maximuvi de bonheury--Pardlee de M. Louw 
Blahc (C^dfpnee du {9 1848.)^Jron.^ 

tenr.. 
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contrary, he is recommended to tiy 
whether he will get the same advance i 
o{ money on the credit of ten thou- 
sand workmen worth a sovereign each, 
as of one man worth ten thousand 
sovereigns. In the second place, the 
propoT^.on which the wages of labour 
bear to the profits of stock in all in- 
dustrial estaolishinents, whether «on- 
nected with land or mamifactures, is 
so large, that even if the whole of the 
latterVere divided among the former, 
it would not make an addition to 
them 0 ^ more than thirty or forty per 
cent— a diderence not graater than a 
good harvest or a prosperous commer- 
cial season always inakc^ without 
causing any sensible addition to the 
amount of their savings. In the 
±hird place, supposing that, by the 
force of numbem and the provalence 
of frugal habits, little capitals could 
be formed in the hands of the operat- 
ives, it would ho impossible to hud in 
their ranks men who could ho intrust- 
ed, for any length of time, with its 
administration. To withstand the 
temptation arising from the power of 
intromitting with any c<hmiion fund 
requires liabits of the most difficult 
acquirement, w^hich are seldom seen 
except*in cases where a second nature, 
as it were, lias been induced by mauy 
genemtions employed in their aoquisi- 
tioii.* In tlie fourth place, even the 
rise of wages, arising from the work- 
men dividing the profits of stock, 
could only be temporaiy. By stop- 
ping the accumulation of capital in 
the nands of employers it would check 
the growth of wealth, and with it that 
of ml the branches of manufacture 
which minfeter to the comforts or 
elegancies of jife. All the persons 

* So strongly has this difficulty been ex- 
•perfenced iii Great Britain, that the Chancel- 
lor of th# Exchequer has recently (1864) 
introduced a hill for establishing Govern- 
ment insurance offices for tfS working 
classes, experience having proved that more 
than half of tliose set np by ihe working 
classes themselves have terminated in insol- 
vency and ruin. The Author's experience at, 
the Sheriff Court of Lanarkshire has fur- 
nished him with too giany proofs of the 
extreme frequency oi such catastrophes ia 
benefit societies, and similar estobUsninents 
'Hiet up and directedaby the worTcing classes 
themsulvus.% , • 
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engaged in them would at once be* 
thrown back upon the occupations- 
which minister to bare necessities, 
and competition would soon bring- 
down the wfgos in them to the lowest- 
point, as it W'as so long the case in 
Ireland. Louis Blanc told the depu- 
tations of workmen at the Luxem- 
boui^ that by embracing Socialist, 
pifhciples tiiey would **all hecomu 
Kings!*' He would have been nearer 
Ijw truth if Ife had said t]^cy would 
all Tgi the end become boggaiw. 

19. Three circumstances^istinguish- 
ed this^levolutioii from both of tlufio 
which had preceded it, and form so 
many characteristics well worthy of 
consideration. The first is, the entire 
absence of all religious jealousy or 
rancour kw which it was ffiarked. No 
one need be told that the very reverse 
was the case in the first Revolution. 
The same was the case, though in a 
lesser degree, in the Revolution of 
1880. ^Hatred of the Jesuits, and 
jealousy of the infiuoncf they wore 
supposed to be acquiring in the Gov- 
ernment and the educational establish- 
ments of the country, were tha chief* 
causee^ofi the ogertbrowrof Charies X. 
But on this occasipn, tliis, the most 
deadijf poison that can be mixed up- 
with the revohitionaiy passions, was- 
entirely aw'anting. The old anipmsity 
of the revototiomsti against th^Srgy 

volution was ardency supported by 
the cut5s, ill the first instance at leas^ 
especially in the rural districts. The 
priests blessed the trees of liberty 
which were planted in the villages- 
and squares ; fervent praybrs were- 
offered up for the Republio from the' 
altars; the clergy, surrounded by 
their flocks, march^ to the polling- 
places for the elections for the Assem- 
bly when thev came on. This change* 
is Very remarkable, ^nd suggests mudi 
mattCT foi;^ reflection ; butit is easily 
explained when we recollect that the 
Church haa lost all its property during 
the firslf Revolution, ai^d ceased to bo 
either an object of envy from its< 
wealth, or of jealous from its power. 
iKTlirowii upon their flocks for support, 
since the Sniseiuble pittance of forty- 
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pounds a-Tcar allowed by Governnient 
barely sufficed for existence, tlie clergy 
identiiied themselves with their inter- 
ests, shared their desires, and were 
drawn from their ran^ The Gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe had been 
so hostile to religion that they in 
secret i*ejoiced at its overthrow. This 
very remarkable change bespeaks Jthe 
profound knowledge of, the human 
heart which selected the Apostles in- 
tended tp propagate £ faith destk^d 
to overspread the world from thosiish- 
crmen of jGalilee, not the priests of 
Eoroaster or the pontiffs of IlShne, and 
illustrates the prophetic wisdom of 
the words of Gazales, in the first 
National Assembly, “Take from the 
priests their cross of gold, and they 
will get 01 % of wood, and it was by a 
cross of wood that the world was 
saved.’* 

20. Tlie second circumstance which 
distinguished this Revolution, was the 
sedulous attention now paid A the de- 
mands an^ interests of Laboub. It 
was the interosts of capital and the 
hourgeowie which were chiefly, if not 
excl\^ively, considered in the Revo- 
lution of 1880. RobespieiTe and St 
Just had professed, and probaoly felt, 
a warm interest in the couceni&Aif the 
working classes; but they could see 
no^thej; way of serving them but 
cut^g off the .heads of all above 
thenC The Lqise of thirty-throe years* 
peace since 1815, and the vast increase 
of industry which liad in consequence 
taken place, had now, however, given 
a more practical direction to men’s 
thoughts. Th^ no longer thought 
that they w'ere to be benefited by 
placing the heads of the rich under 
the guillotine ; they adopted a plan, 
in appearance at least, more likmy to 
be attended with the dcsirod eflect, 
and that was to put their own hands 
into their pockets. Encouraged by 
the conferences at the Luxembourg 
and the Socialist declamations of 
Louis Blanc, as well as tne decrees of 
the Government, which ^aranteej 
employment and full wages to all the 
working classes, they all united now’ 
in demanding from their employed 
at once an increase of whges and a 


diminution in the hours of labour f 
This petition was soon supported by 
such formidable multitudes that| it 
could not bo disregarded.^ By a decroo 
of the Government, the hours of labour 
of all sorts in Paris were fixed at te^i 
hours a-day, though in the j^ovincos 
they uitrs lift aJt twdve Jmtrs. These 
demands, too, were made at a timo 
when, in consequence of the panic con- 
sequent on the Revolution, and tho 
universal hoarding of tho preeffius me- 
tals ^which had ensued, the price of 
every species of industrialmroduce, so 
far from rising, was rapialy falling, 
and sales of everything, except the 
mere necessaries of life, had become 
impossible ! Tlie consequence, as 
might have been anticipated, was, 
that mostly all tho master-manufa^ 
turers closed their workshops ; and iii 
the first two weeks of March, above 
a liniidred thousand of their work- 
men were out of emjdoyment in Paris-> 
alone, and tliirty or forty thousand in 
Rouen, Lyons, and Bordeaux f 
21. A third eflcct which ensued 
from tho peculiar character of this 
Revolutioiif os the revolt of Letbour 
against Capital, was tho strongest 
aversion on the part of all its promot- 
ers to the principles of free trade, and 
a decided udheronce to tlioso of protec- 
tion. Lord Normanby, who, though 
not yet regularly accredited to tho 
Provisional Government, was in daily 
communication with M. de Lamartine, 
repeatedly, by dcsii'e of the British 
Government, sounded the French min- 
ister on this subject, representing hov/ 
advantageous it would prove to both 
nations if their commercial intercourso 
could be conducted \.itliout fiscal 
restraints ; but in v^in. M. de La- 
martine listenf^ coldly to all these 
proposals, saying tliat, in tho existing 
temiier of men's minds, it ^os in vain 
to bring) any such doctrines forward. 
He was doubtles? right; they ran 
diroctly «ounter to the strongest de- 
sires of those who had made the Re- 
volution. Tliese desires soon broko 
out in savage aivl inhuman attacks on ■ 
foreign workmen, Ispecially their groat 
rivals tl9b ti^nglislif in many parts ^ 
tho^country, especially oiwthe lines of 
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railways then in course of constniction. ' 
The effect of those attacks, and of the 
gi^eral obloquy to which they were 
exposed fron the jealousy of their 
French competitors, was &at nearly 
the whole English workmen then in 
France,^ amounting to above thirty 
thousand, were obliged to leave the 
country and return home. Thc^i* ar- 
rived on the shores of Britain in the 
most deplorable state of destitution, 
and Idhuly complaining of the treat- 
ment they had received ; for, not con- 
tent w^h driving them out of the 
country, tne French Revolutionists 
laid an embaigo on their funds in the 
savings banks there, which Ijord Nor- 
manby for long laboured in vain to 
get removed. The gross ii\justice of 
uis proceeding had a very salutary 
mfect on the corresponding classes in 
the south of England, and the pub- 
lication of these complaints in tlie 
X>apcr8 went far to cool that general 
enthusiasm in favour of the Kevoln- 
tion which, on its first occurrence, 
was felt among the working classes of* 
Great Britain. 

22. But all other conSlqucnces of 
the Revolution fade into insignificance 
compared with tlie commei-cial and 
monetary crisis which resulted from 
its success, and, in its ultimate re- 
sults, was attended with the most im- 
portant effects upon the fortunes of 
the Republic. Tlie panic soon spread 
from the towns to the country ; the 
peasants, fearful of being plundered, 
either by robl>ery or the emission of 
assignats, hastened to hide their little 
stores of money ; specie disappeared 
from the circulation ; and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, purchasers were few, 
even for article^of primary necessity, 
and the price of ever^'^ article of com- 
merce underwent a senous diminution. 
M. Goudc^ioux, the first Minister of 
Finance in the Provisional|pGovem- 
ment, could dovisekno better mode of 
meeting the difficulty but by a decree 
which T^poned the payment of all 
bills falling due on 22a JPebruaiy and 
subsequent days to 15th March. 
As this raised a viollnt clamour among 
^e h 9 lders of thesp secuQitifs, he fol- 
lowed it uf by a aecree on the ,Qther 


side, which anticipated the payment 
of the rentes falling due on the 22d 
March, by declaring them payable on 
the 15th. As arrangements had been 
made to mqpt these payments on the 
22d, this only made matters worse, 
and increased the geneiul confusion. 
Such was the outcry, and so wide- 
sproad the mnic, that M. Goudehoux 
feA himsel{ unable to make head 
against it. and he resigned his situa- 
t\fm as Finance Minister, an^^was suc- 
eeedpd by M. Gamier Pag^s. 

23. Fortunately for Fraqce and Eu- 
rope, hll successor was a man of abilr- 
ties and rcsolutian, and exempt from 
those money influences which so gen- 
erally tie up the hands or blind the 
eyes of statesmen intrusted with the 
financial iconcems of naflons. The 
commercial state of France at this 
period, and the circumstances which 
rendered the important change in its 
monctaiy S 3 'stem which soon after took 
place n^^essary, are thus ^plained in 
the official report of the Comte Argout, 
tlic bank’s chaimian, for the year 1848: 
“When the Revolution of Febraary 
broke out, the treasure in the B%nk of 
France and its Jsranch establishments 
amounted to 225,000,000 francs. The 
demand for specie, however, rapidlv 
increased on that event, but the bank 
made the most courageous i*:fibf^ to 
meet the drain. Btum the 26th Eob- 
ruary to the 16th March — that i£ dur- 
ing fifteen working-days — the bank 
discounted in Paris alone bills to the 
amount of 112,000,000 francs. In tho 
branch banks, during the same pe- 
riod, it discounted 45^000,000 francs. 
By this means it saved from bank- 
ruptcy the honks of Rouen, Orleans, 
Havre, and Lille, But the drain of 
specie on itself was only thei'eby ren- 
dered more alarming. From the 26th 
Febmary to the 15th March, the metal- 
lic reserve at Paris fell from 131, 000, 000 
to 82,000,000 francs. On the 15ih 
March the payments in coin amounted 
to 10,000.000 francs, and on the even- 
j\ng of tnat day there remained only 
in the hank coffers 50,000,000 francs. 
On the succeeding day (16th) it was 
l^nown the run wouldf be still more 
considerabhd, and in a few days more 
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the bank would be entii-ely drained of destroyed the capital of tho nation, 
qiecie. *’ and inflicted for long a grievous wound 

24. In these alarming circumstances, on its industry. The suspension ^of 

the council-general of the bank met, cash payments in Great Bntain in 1797 
and prepared the draft f>f a decree, alone enabled the nation to make head 
which was immediately submitted to against the power of revolutiouary 
the Frovisionai Government, received France, and preserved the libeities of 
its unanimous sanction on the night of Eurppo when threatened with destriic- 
the 16th March, and appeared in the tion by the arms of Napoleon ; but it 
columns of the Mimiimr on the follow- did this at the cost of a duplication ol* 
iug day. By this decreg the bank was prices, doubling the amount of the na- 
reneved fl^om the obligation of payfii^ tional debt, and imposing a heavy bur- 
its notes in specie, and its notes were den dh its industry, which will never 
ikclared a Je^l tender. Thj^ power now be removed. The oppoSte sys- 
01 emission, however, was limited to tern, introduced by Sir Robert Peel* in 
350,000,000 francs, ils the maximum 1819, of I'cndeiing the cuiTency entire- 
of the ch’culation ; and it was provided ly dependent on gold, and rontraiding 
that weekly states of the affairs of tho tnc paj^r whenever the gold was with- 
bank should be published, as in Eng- di'awn,liad induced three terrible mone-^ 
land. The Emission of not& for 100 tary crises, under tho etfects of the last! 
francs was authorised by the same de- of which tho nation was still labour- 
cree. The issue of notes for 50 francs ing. Steering the middle course be- 
and 25 francs had been anxiously pray- tween tli(;sc two extremes, the measure 
ed for by the commercial classes ; but of M. Gamier Pag^s, based on the prin- 
the council-^neral of the bank refused ciple of meeting tlic drain hy an isme 
its consent to this demand, as likely to of paper^ hearing a forced circulation^ 
lead to an exportation of specie at a hut limUed in ammnt to tchat the na- 
time when it was of such importance lion ^tally rfguired^ may be regai'ded 
to kee^ it in the country. Tho circu- as a model of political wisdom, and 
lation of the bank at vio da% i»f the perhaps the gi’catest boon ever bestow- 
decree amounted to 275,000,000; so ed’by legislative wisdom on an aiflicted 
that, even as it stood, this mcasum af- nation. For if it had not been passed, 
forded a considerable extension to the and either an unlimited issue of the 
avail^le circulation of the nation,i^and currency, or an unlimited contraction 
what ^as of still more importance, re- of it, had been practised, beyond all 
lieved it Entirely of the obligation to doubt all tho eloquence and couraee 
pay in specie. of Ijaniai'tine would have been unable 

25. Tnus did the suspension of cash to avert another revolution — a second 
payments result in France from the rule of the Jacobins, a second reign of 
Revolution of 1848, as the emission of blood, and a second revolutionary war. 
assignats in that opuntiy in 1791, and Or had tlio English system of drawing 
the suspension of cash nayments in in the paper as the gold is^drawn out 
Great Britain in 1797, haa arisen from been put in force, most certainly a 
that of 1789. In all tho three cases universal bankruptcy would have en- 
the change was the result of necessity, sued, involving %like the lich aud , 
and the eifect was immense, far exceed- poor. 

ing what had been either intended or 26. This decree was in the first in- 
forraeen by its authors. The forced stance conTined to th^ Bank of France ; 
paper circulation of the firstRevolution but by two supplementary decrees, is- 
in J^nce, which atlen^ was pushed sued on 27th April and 2d May, the 
to the enormous sum of £750,(900,000 (protection was extended to the banks 
sterlings beyond all question brought of Boideaux, Rouen, Nantes, lyons, 
t^t country safe through the terriole MarseiUes, Havre,* J^e, and Ormans, 
assault of Idle Europe powers in 1793 jmchwei^molgainated with the balik 
and 1794 ; but it aid so only by pro- Fof France, and Sieir 'joint cijpulalAon, 
ducing a rise of prices whi(m utterly | inconvertible into specie, w£ extend- 
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cd to 452,000,000 francs (£18,000,000). to 31st March was 25,260, and from 
This was fully equal to the necessities Ist to 15th April 36,250. Rut from 
ofn nation wliich at that period, strange 16th to 31st May it had fallen to 
to say, diiF not require more than 3000 ; and from 1st to 15th June, to 
£18,000,000 of discounts, while Great 1200. • 

Britain needed £130,000,000!*- At 27. Most fortunate was it for France 
the sanfa time the greatest efforts were and the world that the Provisional 
made by the Rank of France, and all Government had either the sense to 
its branches, to sustain industry *and se^. or were forced by the pressuro of 
iiredit in every possible way. Dis- the working classes to adopt, these 
iM>unt^banks (Cmnptoirs Nationaux) the only measyres suited to the crisis, 
and loan offices {Magmins Q6n(rmai) or^sapame of meeting its davg^irs ; for 
were established in Paris and att the the Condition of the public finances, 
€ommeR:ial towns of Ifrauce, and bills cons^ucnco of the Rcvalutinii, h^l 
were accepted for discount bearing two become all but desperate. Such was 
signatures only, instead of three as for- the effect of the tmiversal alarm, that 
merly requirod. The re-discounting of the consumption of every individual 
bills was permitted, contrary to prior in the country, from the highest to 
usage, and loan officesformed, for grant- the lowest, was at once reduced to the 
iiig receipts orwarrants for goods stored smallest possible amount.^ Tlie octroi 
in public warehouses, on which ad- of the capital, which in 1847 had pro- 
vances of money might be obtained, duced from 75,000 to 80,000 francs 
By these several nicaiis, powerfully a-day, immediately fell to 40,000 or 
.aided by the limited but inconvertible 50,000 francs. All other taxes on 
currency, very great assistiince was ren- onsumption at once fel^off in the- 
•dered by the Bank of France, both to same proportion. The imports of 
individuals and the public treasury, France in 1848 were little more than 
during the romainder of J^ho year — a Imlfoi what they liad been in 1847; 
period which, but for that relief, would and as the Revolution only tookix’bico 
unquestionably have been fraught with in th(% end of ffebi-uarji? this imidied 
unparalleled disastcra. In the nine a falling^off to a still greater amount 
montlis of 1848 after tho decree sus- in thS ten months subsequent to that 
pending cash pnyiiumts, the bank at convulsion. The exjrarts, it is true, 
Paris rediscounted bills to the amount tUd not exhibit a decline by any vj^ans 
of 90,000,000 francs, and in the branches in the same propoifion ; but tluij arose 
140,000,000 francs, besides advancing from a peculiar and very disti-cssing 
on security of goods in the **Magasins” cause, which, so far from bespeaking 
62,500,000 more. In addition to these a revival of industry, indicated just 
.^vances to individuals, the bank lent tho reverse. It aroiw from the uni- 
Government on 31st March 50, 000,000 veml desire to turn movable propert 3 ifr 
francs; and on 3d June engaged for a into cash, and the^imijossibility of 
loan of 150, 000,000 francs to the Treas- finding a market for it in Fiance it- 
niy, of wlmh 50,000,000 francs was self. This led to a general sending; of 
actually paid ot er. In these immense it abroad in exchange for the precious 
advances, rendered possible solely by metals ; and to such a length did this 
*the wise suspension of cash payment:^ go that the foreign trade of Franco, 
rather than in all the eloquence of M. m 1848, presented the enormous bal- 
Lamartine, the real causes tire to be ance of £11,000,000 in favour of that 
found wheroby France surmounted tlie country, which of course was paid in 
crisis, and averted a secoifd reign of specie. This is a most curious and 
terror. And the fruit of these ineas- instraetpro circumstance, indicating 
ures clearly appeared ki the rapid di- at once how fallacious a test of the 
xninution of the mimber weekfy add- prosperity of a nation the amount of 
pd to the lists of the Ateli^ Nation- treasure in its banking establishments 
'*tiux, (Which in the foitnighrifrom 16th pia; how orroneons an opinion it is, 
**K£waiAB8u,vL 78. phich is often entertained, that the 
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amount of exports is to be taken, un- 
der all circumstances, as the measure 
of its manufacturing prosperity; and 
how great a mistake it is to suppose 
that the issue of inconv^)rtlble paper 
in moderate- (mantities will drive 
specie out of the country. For in 
tnis year of unexampled alarm and 
aufferiug^ when the diminished C 9 n- 
aumption of all classes brought the 
imports down a half, and the national 
indust^was sustained only by the 
issue of inconvertible notes to th8 ex- 
^nt of £18,000,000 sterling, the bal- 
ance of trade was £11,000,003 in fa- 
v<mr of France. Her exports had un- 
dergone very little diminution;* the 
notes in circulation had risen from 
£11,000,000 to £16,000,000, the bul- 
lion in thct'liank from £3, COO, 000 to 
£10,000,000 ; while the discounts had 
sunk from £11,000,000 to £6, 000, 000. t 
28. But how deplorable soever may 
have been the iinaiicial state and pros- 
pects of industry in Fiunco,^ it was 
absolutely'' necessary to make some 
concession to the powerful revolution- 
arv party in possession of the capital, 
whi^ imperiously demanded an in- 
stant relaxatibn of tho burdens, imme- 
diately affecting themselves. The tax 
which was most generally condAimed 


was that on salt ; and by a decree on 
31st March it was suppressed, though 
the Government hod presence of mind 
to defer the taking effect bf the decree 
till the 1st of J annary succeeding. The 
same decree announced a great reduc- 
tion on the excise on meat aifd wine ; 
and at the same time the luilw'ays 
froih Paris to Orleans, and from (Sv- 
16ans to Vierzon, were put under sc- 
miestratiou, upon the pretence that 
they were insolvent. But these re- 
ductions, and the immense falling-off 
in the customs, renderod soue great 
increase in another quarter absolutely 
necessary. No other resource appeared 
practicable but additions to the direct 
taxes. It was accoidingly resolved to 
increase the whole of them 45 per 
cent, which was accordingly done. IV 
a supplemental decree, the direct 
taxes in the departments of the ” 
JEUione, including Lyons, were in- 
creased 50 per cciitmiore, or 95 in all ; 
and several other departments were 
subjected in additional charges, vary- 
ing from 15 to 25, or 60 to 70 ]>cr 
cent, in all. By this decree the 
Government obtained a large acces- 
sion of revenue; for the roccipts of 
the Treasury in 1848 were no less 
than £70,000,000, being £15,000,000 


* Imports and Exports (SpscrAL CeMURRCE) from France in real Value 
' • ■ «. FROM 1845 TO 1860. 


It 

■ Ymti. 

Imports. 

BpscUt 

Commorco; 

Exports. 

Spooial 

Commerot. 

Reronua 

Expenditure. 

Deileit. 

1845 

1840 

1847 

1848 
.1849 
1850 

£34,200,000 
80,800,000 
39,oso;ooo 
2.S,2Cp,000 
:il, 200,000 
’ 31,200.000 

£83,900.000 

84.100.000 

86.600.000 

83.300.000 
. 41,800,000 

44.900.000 

£54,463,000 

48.794.000 

54.293.000 

70.720.000 
.57,270,000 

67.260.000 

£54,870,000 

57.340.000 

05.190.000 

70.800.000 

05.770.000 

58.470.000 
■ < 

£2,070.000 

3.500.000 
10,290.000 

140,000 

8.500.000 
"’1,670,000 


— Newharsh, vL 653, 654, 650; and Ann, Hist. 1846 and 1847. The exports and imports 
of every kind (General Commerce), for the years 1845-6-7, are giveh at vol. vii., p. 118. ^ 


t At the moment when these lines are written (April 2, 1858), a similar phcjiomenon ia 
presented in this country. The last Bank and Trade Returns show,^ 

Notes in oirenlatloii, . . . £10,500,000 

Bullion in Bank, ^ 18,385,000 

Da on 15th November 1857, . . . . v . . 7,170,000 

Decrease in exports fftm corremnding months in 1857, 2,084,000 

Kate of Internet at Bsaln^ • • 21 per cent 

Do. in November 1867, . . lOp'Jrcent 

6o that the ciieulatlon ia nearly entiidy metallte. Intlrest ia at the. lowest imint, and yet 
exports have rank £2,000,000 a-month.— Tim, Xhuch 28, 1858. And duznig the period 
-when this aerfona decline was going foiwaxA— the resultibf the drain of gold in autumn 
1857— the specie in the Bank hod* so far from being drawn out of tlw countrx by the stu- 
penaion of the Bank Charter Act in November lS67,'1acrea8ed by upwirda of £11, 000,000. 
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inoro than tho receipts of 1847, the 
jast year of Louis ^ilippe's reign. 
Socthat, whatever the French people 
might hope lib gain by the Revolution, 
relief from taxation could not be in- 
cluded.* 

29. Hb words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the universal disappoint- 
nient and indignation which this decree 
occasioned in France. The peasant 
propricifors, in whose hands nine- tenths 
of the country was, had received the 
Revolution coldly but submissit^ely. 
They nefther desired the change, nor 
were very averse to it; they were sim- 
ply indifferent. They had no loyal or 
chivalrous attachment to the Orleans 
dynasty: all they desired was to be 
allowed to live in peace, cultivating 
their little domains; and the chief 
^ground of complaint that they had 
''against the former Government was its 
expense, and the large deiicit which 
•every year was indfeasing in the Ex- 
chequer, to be filled up only by addi- 
tional loans and taxes. They* were told, 
however, univeraally, aiul for a few 
weeks believed, that the jlepublican 
Government would be so cheap that a 
very great reduction of their burdens 
would take place — nay, that at no dis- 
tant period they would entirely cease. 
In their simplicity many believed this, 
just as the working class of the Re- 
formers in Great Britain in 1831 did, 
that, when “ the Bill ” passed, wages 


wonld be doubled, and prices halved. 
Tho additional sum raised by the 
45 per cent was 190,000,000 francs 
(£7,750,000), and this fell almost en- 
tirely on the little proprietors. It may 
be conceived what a sensation the im- 
position of this addition to their taxes 
made among a body of peasant pro- 
prietors, who hod not yet recovered 
from the geinral distress produced by 
the failure of the crops in 1846, But 
wRcn. in addition to this, the/learned 
that This formidable increase of their 
burdens Jiad been laid onto support 
an army of a hundred thousand re- 
volutionists in PsIHs, who were paid 
200,000 francs a-day for doing nothing, 
their indiguation knew no bounds, and 
the fatal tmth flashed upomthem tliat 
the Revolution, made iy tlie mob of 
the capital, would .be turned ouly to 
its advantage, and to their ruin. So 
universal were these feelings, that in 
ihe nini^ districts they soon came to 
supersede all other, and ana to be re- 
garded as the main cause of the general 
uni>opularity and ultimate overthrow 
of the Revolution. 

30. The time was now^approadiing 
when sotnfthin|^ definite required to be 

in reglfrd^to the foture constitution 
of the Republic. With this view the 
Government felt th(^ it was ftccessuy 
to convoke a National Assembly but 
before that could be done, the basis 


* A very valuable report was fhiined by the Minister of Finance at this period, on the 
financial state of Fi-aiicc when the reign of Louis Philippe ended. From this it appeared 
th^the ftwicfc 

Public funded debt amounted, on Jan. 1, 1848, to 5,792,261,000 

Its annual charge to 239,439,000 

Floating debt to 697,703,000 

laftui contracted in 1847, 250,000,000 

Of w^ch was still to be paid 167,000,000 

Bums due by Government to savings-banks, . 469,579.000 

Sinking fUnffannnally, 48,886,000 

* Interest of floating deM, 18,000,000 

EiCpended on Public Works, 1,606,089,000 

Repaid, or due by Cf^panies, 1,069,000,000 


Remslned due 1w State, 


530,889,000 


Total public debt of all sorts,' 

Cash in Treasu^ on 24ih Februal^ 1848, 
In Bank of France belmiging to Treasury, 
Expenitttmof 1847, • • • 

Revenue Of do., . . . * . 


8.095.041.000 
198;488,000 
125,644,006 

1,440,000.000 

1.891.276.000 


Deficit, . . ^ . . .^ . . . 54,000,000 

— Bomwrt GoubcHOUX, Uiniitrffie Finance, March 1848. Ann. EUteriqae, 1848, 


p. 187-142. 
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required to be fixed on which the elec- 
tion of its members should proceed. 
In these moments of repubhcan fer- 
vouvy there could be no aoubt of the 
principle which required to be adopt- 
ed. l%e Convention of 1793 ]^resented 
the model ready made to their hands. 
The piecedeut of that year accordingly 
was followed, with a tnfling alteratio]), 
merely in form, which subsequent ex- 
perience had proved to be”necessaiy. 
The number or the AsseiAbly waa fixail 
at nine i^dred, including the repre- 
sentatives of Algeria and the other 
C(A>nieSi , aai it was declared that the 
members should be distributed in exact 
proportion to the population. The 
whole was to form one Assembly, 
chosen by universal suffrage. Every 
person was tegbe admitted to wote who 
had attained the age of twenty -one, 
who had resided six months in a com- 
mune, and had not been judicially 
deprived of his suffrage. Any French- 
man of the age of twenty -fivt, not 
; judicially derived of his rights, was 
declared eligible as a representative. 
The voting was to be secret, by signing 
lists; and no one could be elected un- 
less he bad at legist two thousand ^tes. 
The deputies were tqmccive 25 francs 
(£1) a -day for their expenses duiing 
the sitting of the Assembly ; and it was 
^pointed to meet on the 20th ApiiL 
ibis tlfiis ^n follovwd by another de- 
cree, which ordered all prisoners for 
civil or commercial debts to be imme- 
diately set at liberty. 

31. Before the elections could take 
place, however, the Republicans be- 
came aware of the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the rdgime^ the departments ; 
and it was therefoM deemed indispeu- 
snble to postpone the meeting ot the 
Assembly to a later period, and mean- 
while to adopt the most vigorotis meas- 
ures to electrify the public mind, and 
restore the democratic ardour which 
the serious addition to the direct taxes 
had done so much to weaken. To effect 
these objects, a decree was issded which 
postponed Ihe elections to tiro 28d 


ApiUji and the meeting of the Assem- 
'hijrto the 4th May, the anniversary 
of the famous opening of the States- 

VOL. viii. • 


General in 1789. Meanwhile, to revive 
the drooping spirit of Republicanism 
in the departments, and secure the rt- 
tum of a sufficient numbA* of ardent 
and true democrats^ a circular was sent 
round by M. Ledm-Rollin to the elec- 
tors, to be distributed by four hundred 
commissioners, who, with ample sala- 
ries, Irere sent down to the departments 
to bring the pemde to the desired way 
of thinking. Their reception, ^how- 
ever, was by no means encouiwging. In 
some |4aces they were actually chased 
with hisses out of the villages ; iA most, 
their reception was cold in the ex- 
treme. The people listened to their 
ardent harau^es in favour of the Re- 
public with uistnist and indifference ; 
they could place no reliance on the 

E romises of a govcriimeiii which had 
egun its career by adding nearly a half 
to their direct burdens, and bestowing 
it on an anny of idle workmen paid 
for doing nothing *at the Ateliers 
Natioiiaux. The reports of the com- 
iiiissionei's, upon the whole, were ex- 
ti*emcly discouraging, and for the first 
time began to open the eyes of the 
Govommeiit to what universal suffrage 
may lead when applied to a people of 
'Whom the great majority is amiposed of 
the holders of property. 

32. The circular of Ledru-Rollin, 
issued 011 7th April, was a remarkable 
document, as evincing the prinotoles 
and tendency of the Kcpuhlicau Gov- 
ernment, and the terrors with which 
it was already inspired. It set foiili ; 
“ The Government cannot, under pain , 
of abdication or betraying itself, con- 
tent itself with merely receiving and 
rostering the votes; it must cii- 
li^iten France, and labour openly to 
defeat the counter - revslution if it 
should attempt the impossibility of 
again raising its head. Is it |^at we 
would imitate the faults of those whom 
we have ccfnbated and overthrown ? 
Far from it. They ruM by corruption 
and falsehood, we only desire to psake 
truth triumph ; they caressed e^ism, 
wb appeal to the^^enerous sentiments ; 
they Btified independence, we would 
gif e it the fullest development ; they 
iDught consfiences, w^wpuld emanci- 
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pate tliem. Tliere is nothin^ common ! 
Iwtwixt us. But it is pi-ocisoly because 
tlceir odious practices liave profoundly 
corrupted the official class, that it & 
now necemiy to speak loud and firmly 
to root out the se^s of error, and ex- 
tirpatenfho calumnies so long spread 
through the country. Apostles of the 
revolution, we defend it by our Lets, 
our words, our instructions. Vigilant 
and i^solute against our enemies, we 
^in Artisans to ourselves by making 
It known. Those only can fear who 
do notdenow it AVorthy missionaries 
of the new ideas which are to rule the 
worlds it is for you to prepare their 
pacific advent This is to W accom- 
plished hy yourselves, your friends, 
your writings, your speeches. Shed 
'abroad the light in whole volumes. 
Let the great and majestic figure of the 
Republic appetu* to every eye, mgenc- 
rating humanity by its moral strength, 
eifaciiig the distinction of classes, call- 
ing all the citizens to the realisation 
of the political dogma of fraternity by 
liberating labour and intelligence from 
the fetters which restrain tnem, mak- 
ing of onr admirable Frtncc the most 
free, the most powerful of nations. 

83. ‘‘ Citizen-Commissioners, what 
constitutes the j^randeur of the duty 
of a representative is, that it invests 
him who becomes such with the abso- 
lute power to interpret and translate 
the interest and the wishes of all. He 
would be unworthy to hold it who 
should recoil before any of the con- 
sequences of the jpeat principle of 
liberty, Equality, l^temity. Liberty 
consists in the exercise of all the fa- 
culties which wo liave luceived from 
nature, goi^emed by reason. Equality 
means the pat-tlcipation of all tlie citi- 
zens in the social ailvantages, without 
any other distinction but tliose arising 
iirom vmne and talent. Fraternity is 
the law of love, uniting men, and 
making them att one famuy. 'Thence 

the division of taxes in p^|^rtioi/to 
the fortune^ a proportional and prf- 
gressive tax on snetession, a magistracy 
neely elected the people, with Ibe 
most complete development of the jnrf 
system, \nilithiy service home alike by 


all, gratuitous and equal education to 
all, the Tueans of labour secured to all, 
the democratic reconstitution of indus- 
tiy and credit, volnnta^ association 
everywhere r^ubstijinted n>r the disor- 
dered passions of egoism ; and whoever 
is not prepared to sacrificef his repose, 
his life, w fiiture to the triumph of 
these ideas, whoever does not fed that 
ancient society has perished, and that 
we must cohs&uct a new social edifice, 
would prove ohly a lukewaii^nd dan- 
guiniis deputy. His influence would 
compromise the peace of Franco.”* 

34. Following up the kame print i- 
ples, another circnlar at the same time 
was issued by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to tlie votei-s, pointing out 
still more specifically on what descrip- 
tion of fiersons the choi^^ was desired 
by the Government to fall. The 
great error,” says he, ‘‘a^inst which 
the inhabitants of ouragrmiiltural dis- 
tricts must be guarded is this : That 
ill ovAir to be a representative, it is 
necessaiy to enjoy the Advantages of 
(ducaimh or tlie ^ift of ibrtune. As 
fur ns education is concerned, it is 
clear that an honest peasant, possessed 
of gqo4 sense^nd exparionce, ^ill 1 * 0 - 
pres^t the iiitercsts of his class in the 
l^alLonal Assenimy infinitely better 
than a rich and educated citizen hav- 
ing no experience of mml life, or 
blinded by intemsts at vid^lanilPwith 
those of the bulk of the peasantry. 
As to fortune, the remuneration which 
will he assigned to all the members of 
the Assembly will suffice for the main- 
tenance of the very poorest. In a great 
assembly like that, tlie iii^ority ot the 
members dischar/^ the functions of 
jurors. They decide affirmatively or 
negatively 011 the measures proposed 
by the ilUe of the members; they 
only require honesty.and good sense ; 
they jiroge, they do not invent or ha- 
rangue.” These sentiments, which 
went to leave the Assembly at tho 
mercy of the revolutionists at Paris, 
excited^ the greatest alarm among all 
* This drcnlar was immetllately followed 
by another, betraying still more clearly the 
design of the Government to intervene to the 
utmost of their power la the 'approaching 
elections. It wiU he given at its proper date, 
which wfal2tbAp^ 
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persons of sense or moderation, and years of falsehood,*’ said the Rullctin 
nrst braught to liglit the schism which of the Republic, a semi-oihcisil paper, 
was eveiy day becoming wider between on the 15th April, ** oppose to tfto 
the moderate paity, headed by Lamar- government of truth obstacles which 
tine, and the violent s^tion led by are not overcome in a day. If the 
Ledm-l^Upfand Louis Blanc. A few elections do not achieve tlie triumph 
days after these eiraulars appeared, a of social truth, they will deftroy U. 
deputation waited upon M. de Lamar- If they become the expression of a 
tine, to represent the consternatipn caste, tom from the too coiitiding 
with which they had been poized at the loyalty of the jieoplc, instead of pi*ov- 
perusal of these alanying circulars, ing the salvation of the rcpiiblig, they 
and ho f^plied in terms which at oilic will become its ruin. There is no 
proved how divided the Government other* way for the people, %oho have 
within«itself. ** The Pn^isional erected the barricades, to achieve their 
^vemmeiit,’* said he, ** has author- salvation, but to evince their deter- 
iscd no one to speal? to the nation m mincUmi a 8eco7id time in a maimer 
its name, and especially to speak a which cannot be mistaken. That 
language superior to the laws. The extreme deplorable remedy, Franco 
GoveriiinenL recognising freedom of would not wish to force the people of 
opinion, i*ei%dintcs that wofkt sort of Paris to adopt. France has intnistcir 
corruption, intimidation. It has de- to PiU’is a gi-cat mission ; Paris is the 
libcratcly resolved not to interfere, advanced post of the republican ideas ; 
directly or indirectly, in the elections. Paris is the rendezvous of all the gen- 
I trust public opinion will be raas- erous wdshes, of all the moral fori'e of 
siired, and^ot take in an aiamiing France. If the social influences per- 
.sonse some words inconsiderately used vert the judgment or betray the wishes 
by ministers, who often attach then* of the masses, the people of Paris bc- 
signaturas in haste.” lieve and declare themselves identified 

35.J^otwithstandingthi8fomialdis- with the wishes of the nation. Citi- 
claimer on tlift part o# M. dt ^amar- zeiis ! it must not come to this, that 
tine of any intention on the part of you are to be forced yourselves to vio- 
fioverameiit to overawe or inflflence late the principle of your own sov- 
the elections, the Minister of the In- ereignty.’^ 

ten^coQtiiiued without any intennis- 3(1. llicsc extreme opinions and dc- 
sion ^e great work of securing a Ra- claniations not obscuimy presaged an 
dical majority in the Assembly. The approaching convulsion, the moi'e so 

S refects were everywhere changed, and that a part of the Provisional Govern- 
etermined revolutionists placed in nicmt, at' the head of which was M. de 
their stead ; all offices in tlio disposal Ijamartinc, were at the s^me time la- 
of Government— and their number ex- bouring courageously and encrgetifeally 
oeeded 130,000--gvere filled with their to coerce the violent party, and dire(!t 
j)artisans ; and a change was made in the revolution into comparatively safe 
the College of France in order to ren- and pacific channels. The first act 
dcr it more complet^ the fountain of which evinced the objects of this sec- 
oxtreme opinions, fnur members of tion of the Govex^ment, and obtained 
the Provisional Government — M. de the concurrence of the who]^, was a 
l^martine, Aimand Marrast, Gamier most important and noble one — the 
Pag&s, and Lodm-Rollin — were ap- abolition^f the punishment of death 
pointed to new chairs, whilst from in purely political cases. This great 
several others their former ^ccupants victory of nuinani^ and justice over 
were expelled. In proportion as the |the strongest passions of excited and 
time draw nearer for the elections, the I'evcngcfuT mail, was achieved by the 
efforts of the Government, or ratto Provisional Govefiijncnt in the very 
the Radical section of it, bmme more^ nrst momonts of their instaUation in 
violent to secure a mqoritpr for theipwer, anawhen smfound^bya vio- 
extreme liberal party. ^"Eighteen < lent blob, loudly clamouring for the 
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drapeaurouge^ and the commencement 37. To steer the infant Republic in 
of foreign war and the reign of blood, peace through a tempest impelling it 
YFliatever may be said of the tricolor so violently upon forei^ nations, was 
flag making the tour of the globe, an undertaking requiring the highest 
there can be no doubt that tliis great capacity an<Presolution ; out the cour* 
and just innovation will do so. To age and genius of M. dS Lamartine^ 
regard internal enemies, provided ttiey now aroused by the dangers by whick 
engage only in open mid Ugitwwie yfar- he was environed, proved equal to the 
fare, in the same manner as external taek. One of his nrst acts was to ad- 
foes, to Slav them in battle, but give dress a circular to the ministers of 
quarter and treat tliem as prisoners of all foreign states, in which, amidst 
war after the conflict is over, is the s8ftie sonorous and adroit expcssions, 
first ^eat step in lessoning thb hor- caldhlated to Hatter the vanity of the 
rors of civil conflict. To say that high French^, and conceal froix them tt^x 
treason is the greatest of all crimes important restraint upon their excesses 
because it leads to the cominission of which was abouf- to be imposed, the 
all the others, affords no argument great principle of non-intervention 
whatever for llio retention of such a was in substance distinctly avowed, 
relic of barbarous times in civil con- Tl&e proclamation,*’ said he, ‘*oftho 
Slict, unstained by personal crimes, ^ • 

murder, or robbeiy. War does tlie Gouvomcment, ils ne ccssaient dc leur 
same, yet all the world has concurred adresser les injonctions lea plus imperieuses. 
in applauding, and all the civilised in ‘Nous voulons le wmpte dra he^ qua 

adopting, a usage \\hich has lessened pioyC*e8c4 endoniiir et 4 ajoumer la Revolu- 
so much, the evils of external hostility, tiou/ diskient fin, Tarine a la la sneur 
It is the highest glory of the Revolu- sur la front, recume sur les Uvres, la menace 

tioii of 1848 to have first openly avow- yeii«,-‘iiou. voulons le diapeau 

j ,1 1 rouge, Bigne de vlctoire pour nous, de terreur 

ed and solemnly promvlgated this jiour nwennemU. Nous voulons qu’un d6- 
chango ; and the honour of it is not crot le declare 4 I’instant 4 rinstant i^« seul 
lewened by the reflection that, in the <J™l>eaa le la touWiquar Non. voulons 

U xlanle Nntiomile soit d^sannte et re- 
niistahle condition of then ^ n power, i„ette ses fusils au ^uple: nous voulons 
it was the interest of the Provisional rCgnef 4 notre .tour sur cette bourgeoisie 
Government to pave the way for such coinpUce do toutos les inonarcbies qui lui 

ft svatem fia lYiifflit. in tlie event of de- vendeut nos aueurs, sur cette bourgeoisie 
a system as migni;, m ine event or ae- j exploite les royaules 4 son ‘Piofifrmais 

feat, tie up the hands of their success- qui ne salt ni les in^irer nl les dofendro. 
I'ul lulversaries. They had no security Nous voulons la dielaration de ouerre irnml- 

whatever that, in proclaiming this the **’^'*** d mtee let a^to- 

emtus. Nous voulons la declaration de la 
rule of tiieir own coiimict, they tvould j,atrie en danger, rarrestation de tons lea 
insure its adoption by their adver- minlstres passes et presents de la monarchie 
sariell. On the contrary, the full merit ea ^ite» le proces du Hpi, la restltutiou de 

of their noble and courageous conduct ^ Mtion, to terreur pour Us 

^ Y V wuvxuufc pe^t^le tutpeudue tiir la 

Will not bo ^ippreciated unless it is re- tite de set itemeU eiiwSiit. Quelle Revolu- 
collected that, without guards or pro- lion aux belles paroles voulez-vous nous 
tection of any^sort, they were, at the ^ RAvolution qui ne 

«««* piiisse nl s’arrftter dans sa marche ni xevenir 

very time they paMttl this decree, ex- gursespaa Etes-vous les Revolutlonnairos 
posed to jhe hostility of a bloodthirsty d'une nareille Revolution? Etes-voos lea 
mctioii, loudly clamouring for the re- R4publicain8d’unepareilleR4publlquef Non, 

ntnrftf inn nf the miillotiiiejb. a aeroinl ^ comme votre complice cmx vaint ditr 

storation or tne miiiiotme^ a secoiia cok«. dw Giroadlns cfe «Jnr, dea arlstocrates 

leign of terror, and a forcible propa- naiaaance, dea avocata du Tribune, dea 
gandism to spread revolutibii through bourgeoia dliabitade, dea trattrea peut-Stre. 
foreign nations.* c ptoce*aux vrais Rfivolutlonnaliea, ou 

^ < engagea-Vbus par cea meaurea aveo eux. Ben- 

vcB noua comme nous voUlona Stre aervia, 
* •* Ceptendsnt lea et lea tfitea de oo- ou prenes garde 4 voua I* En parlant ainai 

lonne dea aMltieux ptoitrant vex moment queiqu’una JetaloDt leur sabre anr la taUe, 
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Frendi Republic is not an act of for manifesting; in acts the sincerity of 
aggression against any government these pacific views; and M. de Lamar- 
known in the world. War is not a tine then proved, in the most decisifo 
condition of the French Republic. It manner, that towards Great Britain, 
would accept, but does liot seek to at least, he had no intention of depart- 
provoke it. But happy would France ing from his professions of non-inter- 
oe, if foreign powers should declare vention. The Irish rcvolulfonists, 
war against ner, and thus compel her nev^ doubting that their eflbrts to 
to grow in power and glory. Tke shake off the yoke of England would 
treaties of 1815 do not enist in right meet with conlial sympatny from the 
in the eyes of the Frogph Republic ; Provisional Government of Fiance, 
but waifMoes not necessarily folld# sent over a deputation, headed by 
from that declaration. The territ(ftial Smith* O'Brien, to invoke the aid of 
l^its fixed# by those treaties^ the the great parent Democracy in* estab- 
b&is which, in point of fact, it is will- lishing a Hibernian Republic in close 
ing to take as the ^oint of depart- alliance with it. They openly boasted 
ure in its external relations with otlier that *Hhey came to claim what they 
nations. But we say openly, if the were sure to obtain— the assistance of 
hour of the reconstruction of some fifty thousand French troops for Ire- , 
nationalities^ppressed in Europe or land.” But Lamariine replied to the 
elsewhere has been sounded by Provi- deputation : “ The Fi-ench nation is 
dence— if Switzerland, our faithful pix>ud of the many historical lecollcc- 
ally since the days of Francis I., is tions which unite them with the Irish 
invaded or menaced in consequence of people, and it will be always ready to 
the movem^t in her bosom, which evince that feeling by acts. But as to 
promises to add additional strength to ' other encouragements, it is not suitable 
the league of democratic governments ' {mivenahle) either for us to give or 
— ^if the independent states of Italy ' you to rccciv# them. 1 have said this 
ore attacked, or obstacles thrown in already in reference to Belgium, to 
the way of thffir internal reforns, or Germany, to Italy. I repeat it with 
an armed force intervenes to provent reference to every nation which is cn- 
them from forming a league among gaged in disputes with its internal 
themselves for the securi^ of their government. When one is not united 
inde]^ndgace — France will consider by blood with a people, it is not allow- 
herseSf entitled to iftterfere with arras able to intervene in its affairs by the 
to pxmect the legitimate efforts at hand. In Ireland, os elsewhere, we 
reform and nationality in other people, take no part hut os lovers of justice. 
She proclaims herself the intellectual liberty, and public happiness. .^\ny 
and cordial ally of all rights, of all other line of conduct would be unsuit- 
movements, of all developments in able for us in time of peace with other 
nations which arf^ desirous of living nations. We are at peace, and wish 
under similar institutions. She will to remain so, with the whole kingdom 
commence no imderhandpronagandism of Great Britain, and not with a pait 
among her neighbours, knows of it only. We believcfsuch a jieace 
that no liberties are durable but those to be beneficial aAd honourable, not 
which arise spontaneously among na- only to Great Britain and France, but 
tions on their own soil. But she will to the entire human race. We will 
exercise, by the liffht of her ideas, by do no act, Ve will 8|^ak no word, we 
tlie si)ec1»cle of oiaer and peace which will address no insinuation, at variance 
die will present to the worl<],^e only with the pfinciples of the reciprocal 
true ana real proselytism — that of inviolability of nations which we have 
esteem and spipathy. This is not a proclaimed, and of which the Coiiti- 
declaration of war— it is the voice of | nsnt is already reaping the fruits.” 
Nature. It is not the herald of airi- Irish (Reputation withdrew, vior 
tation to Europe — it is that qf lifb.'' ilently chagrin&d at tllese wqpis. In 
88. An opportunity soon occurred the evihiug. Smith O’Brien and his 
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coUeagncs were loudly applauded at 
Blanqui’s Club, the most violent in 
Paris, ivhere the speech of Lamartine 
met with unqualified condemnation. 

89 . There can be no doubt that, 
how adverse soever to the wishes and 
designs of the extreme revolutionists, 
Lamartine was peifectly sincere in 
these woiils. The lesson of 1814 and 
1815 had not been lost upon his en- 
larged* mind ; and he was in an especial 
manner impressed with the belief that 
it wos^y preserving close the Ehglisli 
alliance ^t the French Republic 
could alone hope to withstand the 
coalition so likely in the end to ensue, 
of the Continent powers against it 
His ideas, too, were essentially pacific, 
b A devout optimist, ho desired to found 
a republic which, bv the force of rea- 
son and the example of progress and 
prosperity which it should exhibit to 
the surrounding nations, should, in 
peace and silence, work out the regen- 
eration of the world. Towards the 
realisation of this brilliant Utopian 
dream, he felt that the co-operation of 
England, as the oldest and most power- 
ful free state in existence, was indis- 
pensable ; and he had no doubt that, 
by its ahl, he would succeed in work- 
ing out his visions of innocent and 
universal felicity. With Tjoni Nor- 
manby, the former ambassador at the 
Court of Paris, but who still I’emaiued, 
though not as yet formally accredited to 
the new goveriinient, he was on terms 
of the most coidial and confidential 
intimacy. They met daily ; and T^- 
mariine never ceased to express his 
confidence in the stabili^ of the new 
order of things— his belief in his own 
power to re8t|ain its excesses— and his 
entire trust in the ^dom and intelli- 
gence of rile great mass of the people 
now inCrusted with the direct admin- 
istration of affairs. 

40. Though the Republic, generally 
speaking, was received ip silent sub- 
mission in the provinces when the 
telegraph announced, its establishment 
in Airi% yet, in thosci x>laces whera tlie 
democratic spirii^as peculiarly strong, 
it was pot imq^guratcjjl irithout veiX: 
‘8eriou8v.diiiorders. At Lyous^, it wns^ 
proclaimed at eight at night, on tli 


25th Februaiy, by torchlight; and be- 
fore midnight, the incendiary torch 
had been applied to the religious and 
chuitable esmblishments of the Croix 
Rouge, Foufvihres, and Fanbourg dii 
Paix. Before morning they were in 
ashes, and the treximling ininate.<t, 
with their weeping children, wei'e 
tif4*ned, with scaredy any covering, 
adrift in a winter night on the streets. 
With singuloB infatuation, the furious 
fiiob riimw themselves in aii especial 
rnahner on the hospitals of the poor and 
the unfortunate, and desCroyed thi'-.e 
noble establishments. It would seem 
as if they were jealous of the influenco 
which Religion might acquire by cha- 
rity— wealtti by teneficeiice. These 
disorders continued for s^eral months, 
and at length acquired &ch a head as 
seriously to endanger the pacific rela- 
tions of the Repumic. A tiunultuous 
army, estimated at thirty thousand 
men, ^ com^nising nearly the whole 
National Guard of Lyom^nd the sur- 
rounding districts, assembled on the 
frontier of Savoy, near Pont Beau- 
voisin, in order to spread the revolu- 
tion in the Sardinian States ; «and it 
was % itiii grealPdifficolty they were pre- 
vei\^d from cariying their designs in- 
to effect 

41. Delivered over to the rule of a 
tnmultiions molh the c»nditz.?n of 
Lyons for several months wasbniiser- 
nble in the extreme ; and though per- 
fectly aware of these disoiriers, the 
Government did not venture to at- 
tempt their suppression. Domiciliary 
visits, under pretence of searching for 
arms, really for sake of pilE^^, 
were universal ; all persons suspected 
were at once seizefl, cast into prison, 
and their effects despoiled ; the jaila 
were thrown open and the criminala 
let loose, their place being filled by the 
magistrates who had ventured to con- 
demn them ; the detadied forts invad- 
ed, and a general struck down from hia 
horse ordimassacred in open day. Bar- 
ricadec were erected, and prepaiationa 
made for a desperate civil war, on tho 
sli^test appearance of resistance. In 
a word, Lyons resembled for long & 
city dtRvei'ed over to the rule of a 
troop of savages ; while on the Upper 
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Rhine teligione fiinaticism appeared in 
a general persecution of the^w^ who 
were driven to seek lejftige in the 
neighbouring territoiy of Switzerland, 
where they were hospitably received. 
As if to furnish the strong^ contrast 
to these excesses of European life, the 
Revolution was acc^ted in silence 
and fear by the half-civilised coliftiy 
of Algeria ; and the Duke d'Aumale 
cddressgl a noble proclamation to the 
inhabitahts and the army— by botli^f 
whom he was much beloved— on'^tak* 
Ihg his departure. « 

^ 42. But while M. de Lamartine, as 
Foreign Minister, u&s giving reiterat- 
ed assurances of the pacific disposition 
of the French rulers, the Radiad por- 
tion of the|^ Provisional Government 
were prepanng underliand an expedi- 
tion into Belgium, in order to over- 
throw the throne of King Leopold, and 
establish a Republican regime .in its 
stead. For this purpose, i^th the 
knowledge* and connivance of M. 
Ledni-Rollin, as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, an expedition was prepared in 
Fari% armed with muskets from the 
public arse^s, and furnished with 
funds from tne public trea8niy,ithe ob- 
ject of which was to revolutioniim Bel- 
gium, and from thence spread the fiamo 
of insurrection throu^out Europe. 
In 'the inquiries nude into the conduct 
of the Provisional Government by the 
Commission d’Enqudte, the complicity 
of Ledru-Rollin with this expraition 
was clearly proved, and in fact, in his 
defence, he made no attempt to deny 
it. The first move was made on the 
night of riie 24ih and 25th March, 
when 800 Belgians, with 100 French, 
arrived at Qui4vrain by the railway] 
train: but the Bdgian Government 
was on its guard; they were met by 
superior forces at the frontier, and 
prevented from entering the Belgian 
territory. Alanned at this commence- 
ment m armed propagandism, the 
Belgian Government stcgpgly rein- 
forced the frontier towns wm troops 
on whom they could rely, and th^ 
were thus enabled to mulse a more^ 
formidable invasion whicih took play 
four days afterwards. Tha troops em- 
ployed on this occasion consisted of| 


1500 men, partly Belgian revolution- 
ists, and p^y workmen from the 
Ateliers Nationaux, armed with mts- 
kets sent down from Paris by Ledru- 
RoUin. Th^ set out at midnight 
from the neighbourhood of Lille, ^heie 
they had been encamped Ibr some days, 
and crossed the frontier near Turco- 
ing, firmly believing that they had 
only to call out “ Vive la R5publique ” 
to be received with open arms Jby the 
whole Belgian troops and authonties. 

. But fhey scon found themselves mis- 
taken. Instead of shouts of frAtemisa- 
rion, they were received with discharges 
of grape and charges of cuirassiers. 
In a few minutes they were defeated, 
and driven back across the frontier, 
with the loss of twelve killed and foriy 
wounded. This ignominious repulse 
prevented any repetition of the at- 
tempt in tliat quarter; and M. do 
Lamartine, who really had no hand in 
it, gave the Belgian Minister the most 
solemn assurances that the French Go- 
vernment was entirely a stranger to 
these '‘ridiculous manoeuvres, "which 
the Belgian»Govemment were perfect- 
ly entitled to repel by force.* 

43. While the Provisional Govern- 
ment was thus underhand seeking to re- 
volutionise Belgium, M. de Laroartiuo 
was reiterating to a Polish deputation 
the most solemn assurances of their re- 
solution not to intermeddle at all with 
affairs on the Vistula. Some days after 
the publication of his circular to for- 
eign governments, ho was waited upon 
(Marah 7) by a deputation from the 
]?olish refugees in Paris, requesting in 
tlie mean time arms and Mvances of 

* ** From tbo report of the Commission 
d^KnquUi, it appoam fltiem records which 
camiot now be diumted, as they cannot be 
Ihlnfled, tiiat the (^missairss were not con- 
sidered sufficient for the purpe^ of disor- 
ganisation, but that a great numoer of agents 


ganisation, but that a great numoer of agents 
chosen b«the most violent clubs, and who 
had sent In their namf s on a roving commis- 
sion throuffhout France, were paid out of the 
funds of tne MinisUr of ths Intenor. I seo 
also, that in nvtte of all the assurances which 
I received at tlm time to the contrary from 
M. de Loinartine, tho marauding expedition 
into Belgium was nimished with amis /Voss 
tke arsenats of the StaW, paid out i^tke funds 
of (he MinaUn^fthe Ii^ior, anddireeUd bp * 
the off^nts bfihoi depar(ineiit.^SvNORiiAUBr, 
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money to enable them to take a mrt 
in the etru^le which they described 
aeapproachmg in Poland, and entreat* 
ing tnat France would openly engage ' 
on their side. This, however, coudd 
onl;f^be done by attacking and forcing 
a passage thitough the Germanic Con- 
-feoeracy, which was a very formi^pble 
attempt, for they had 300,000 men on 
foot, which could cosily be doubled in 
the e^ent of a serious invasion. On 
this account, as well as because the 
cause of Polish independence hhd al- 
ways warmly interested the French 
people, a great degree of importance 
was not without I'eason attached to the 
reception of this deputation by the 
Provisional Government, liut M. de 
Lamai'tine was true to his principles. 
•'‘The Republic,” said he, “is repub- 
lican without doubt. It announces 
this in the loudest terms to the whole 
world. But it is not at war, either 
openly or underhand, with other na- 
tions or existing governiuents, so long 
as these nations and those governments 
do not declare war against it. It will 
neither commit, nor suilqf to be com- 
mitted, if it can prevent it, any act of 
aggression on the German nations.” 

44. But although liomartiuo, so 
far as he was concerned, was thus 
ateady in resisting the war of propa- 
gandism to which the more violent 
portion of the Cabinet and the vrhole 
•clubs were so strongly inclined, he yet 
saw the necessity of lordly augment- 
ing the military force of the country, 
in order to bo in a situation to repel 
any attack, and maintain a respectable 
^position among the European i)ower8. 
It was a farther reason for making a 
great addition to the army that it 
would furnish, in a creditable way, 
bread to many of those Who «re 
thrown out of employment, and in 
some deme lessen the weight of the 
Ateliers Hationaux. With tfiis view, 
by a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, tl^ anuy was ordei^d to be 
ndsea 370,000 to 580,000 men ; 
and in the coarse of the^ear, 530,000 
men were, actually ^ilrolled. Alarm- 
ing; however, as this great i^igmenta- 
*tion of the militai^* estabKshment was 
to reflectiii^ men, the necessity of the 


case was so obvious that it excited very 
little attention, and iNussed without 
opposition. 

45. In the midst of this universal 
excitement and fever, a very serious 
run took place on the savings banks, 
and these establishments soon found 
that they were* unable to pay the de- 
pisits in specie. They were not a 
little embasrassed what to do, for the 
holders of thek deposit-receipj^ formed 
1 ^ inconsiderable part of the working 
claSos, whom it was of the last im- 
portanos at all hazards *to preveft 
from breaking out into a secona revo- 
lution, or helping themselves to their 
neighbours’ property. They deter- 
mined in consequence on the only 
measure which, in the ci|pumstanccs, 
was pracncable— -viz., a suspension of 
cash payments on all deposits above 
100 naiics (£4). A decree, accord- 
ingly, was issued on the 27th March, 
which,^ettii]g out with the preamble, 
that “the most sacred ok all proper-' 
ties is tlie savings of the poor, and 
that it is not by words but deeds that 
the Government must show the good 
faith with whi6h they njeet the*^nist 
reposed •in tU^m by the working 
classtf,” proceeded *to declare that out 
of 35 d, 000,000 francs deposited in the 
savings banks, only 65,702,000 were 
forthcoming! and Ahat thd/remuin-, 
der, consisting of 286,548,000 fsancs, 
should be paid in Treasury hills, at 
par, when they had already savik fifty 
per cent in value ; or in Rentes at par, 
when they weip down at 72! This 
was an evident and shameM evasion 
of their promises, and smliation of 
the poorest and most fmgu portion of 
the people. But such was the gene- 
ral panic, that the holders were glad 
to put up with the loss of half toeir 
property, as a salvage paid for the 
remainder. 

46. From the commencement of the 
revolution the Provisional Govern- 
ment wei^.oxtremely solicitous to ob- 
tain the ceoognition of their author- 
ity by foreign states, and especially 
^Great Britain. The first power which 
^k the decisive step was America : 
Mr Rush, the Minister of the United 
States, did so on the 28th Febraei^*. 
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On tho sdine day the Ministers of 
some of the republics in South Ame^ 
rica sent in their recognition of the 
new government. As it was a pro- 
visional one only, the British Cabinet 
could not, in the first moments of un- 
certainty, venture on an official recog- 
nition; but on the 28th February, 
Lord John Russell said in the House 
of Commons, in answer t^ a question 
by Mr Hume, that the^Britiw Gov- 
ernment*^ had no intention of intd^ 
vening in any form of govemn%nt 
vd^ich the Erench nation might think 
fit to adopt, nor of taking any part in 
its internal affairs ; dhd m a few days 
after, Lord Palmerston said in the 
House, in answer to a question by Mr 
Monckton Milnes, that although dip- 
lomatic usa^s prevented tfie Cabi- 
net of London from formally accredit- 
ing an^ diplomatic ministers to merely 
provisionfu governments, yet as soon 
as that of France was changed the 
national A^mbly into a dennitive 
Government, an ambassador would 
be formally accredited to the French 
Republic, and that in the mean time 
Lo^ normanby would enter into 
amicable relations with theaF^nch 
Minister of Foreign s\ffairs. Tliis ex- 
ample was iinmemately followed oy a 
declaration to a similar effect from 
Pinssia apd Belgium ; while in Swit- 
zerland the intelTigdhce of the revolu- 
tion at Paris was received with the 
warmest enthusiasm. Lord Norman- 
by and M. de Jjimartine immediately 
entered into the most friendly and 
confidential communication; and the 
latter gave a cornicing proof of the 
generous feelings with which he was 
uispirod, by not only remitting a con- 
siderable sum for the use of the exiled 
royal family, but assuring Lord Ror- 
manby that, although to appease the 
public mind the Government had been 
obliged to consent to the whole pro- 
I)erty of the Orleans family being put 
under sequestration, yet tnffi^hM no 
intention of confiscating it^ buhinten- 
•ded only in the mean time, and for the 
.sake of preservation, to put it under 
public management. 

47. But wnile the wise am} padfic 
Janguage of M. de Lamartine, joined 


to tho sage conduct of the European 
powers, was thus tending to deprive 
the Revolution of its greatest extemSl 
dangers, at least in the outset of its 
career, the apprehensions of the ex- 
treme democrats, headed by M. Le- 
dru-Rollin, were preparing perils of a 
still^ore serious Kind in the interior. 
Although its victory had been so easy 
and complete, this party )|as haunted 
by perpetual apprehensions of re- 
action. Profoundly ignorant of the 
rural Population of Franco, aii(j[ judg- 
ing of them by the ambitious and im- 
passioned mob of Paris, they had, in 
an evil hour for themselves, hut in 
undoubted conformity with their prin- 
ciples, declared for universal suffrage, 
and solemnly fixed tlie election of Gie 
National Assembly on that basis. But 
hardly was the ink dry of the decree 
which took this decisive step, than 
they became aware that they had com- 
mitted what would in all probability 
prave a fatal mistake ; that the great 
majority of the rural inhabitants^ so 
far from favouring the despotism of 
the Parisian snob, were decidedly op- 
posed to it; and that, in the present 
temper of men's minds, an assembly 
elected by the universal suffrage of all 
France, so far from establishing tho 
Republic and their own power, would 
destroy both. Devoured by this ap- 
prehension, Ledm-RoEin was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to rouse 
the rural population, and by every 
means at his command, whether in- 
timidation, influence, or corruption, 
to mould them to the election of 
representatives of the most extreme 
democratic character. For this pur- 
pose, four days after the publication 
of his first circular to th^ commission- 
ers, wbeady give^^ he sent round a 
second address to them, concHved in 
still more violent terms, and pointing 
out the mlSahs by which the designs 
of the Provisional Government might 
be realised. * Its terms are extremely 
qprious, and highly characteristic of 
the extreme or d^emocratic govem- 
iqpnt. « 

48. ‘*Yo»r 5 owei 8 ,” said ho, *‘aro 
unlimi^ Agents ora revohstionary 
government, 3 »u are revoluUonaiy 
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also. The victoTY of the people has obtain a seat in ^e National Assem- 
imposed on you ine mandate to pro- blv, the candidates must be clear of 
Qaim, to consolidate their work. To all the traditions of the past. Your 
accomplish that task, yon are invest- rallying -ciy should be ever 3 rwhere, 
ed with their sovereign powers ; you ' New men as much as possible, 
are responsible to no authority but sprang from the ranks of the people.* 
that df your own conscience^ you are It is for the working men to conunuo 
bound to do what the public safety the revolution; without their aid it 
I'equires. Thanks to our feelings, will be lost in Utopian tlieories, or 
your miss^n does not require any- stifled unc^ tiie heels of a retn^g^e 
thing ternble. Hitherto yon have faction.- Euligrhten the electors: re- 
encountcred no serious I'esistance, j^leat to them mthout ceasing that the 
and you have been enabled to*remain rcl^ of men and of the monarchy ia 
calm in the consciousness of your at aOpOnd. You may then see %»w 
strength. Rut you nuist not i)ermit great are the duties with which you 
yourselves to be deluded as to the aiu intrusted. *Tho education of tho 
state of the country. TJie reptihlican country has not yet commenced; it is 
feelings require to he wannly esecUed^ for yon to guide it. Let the day of 
and for that purpose political func- the election bo the final triumph of 
tions should be intrasted onl}' to zeal- the reiifilution.’* * 
ous and sympathetic men. Every- 49. Invested with these supremo 
where tho prefects and sub-prefccts powor^ tlie commissionei's were not 
should bo changed. In some lesser slow in exercising their authority, 
localities tho people petition to have Not gnly neai-ly tho whole of tho sub- 
them continued. It is for you to ordinate magistracy, bqt many of the 
make them understand that we can- supreme judges, were dismissed by 
not preserve those wdio have served a them. At Paris the Presidents of tho 
power whose every act was one of cor- Court of Cassation, the Cour de» 
Tuption. You are invested >vith the Comptes, and the Court of ilppeal, 
authorityof the Executive; the armed whon Were flot deeified sufliciently 
force is therefore under your orders, pliant, were deprived of their situa- 
You are authorised to require its ser- tions ; and a great many of the high- 
vice, direct its movements, and in est legal functionaries in the provinces 
grave cases even 8U8|)end its cominan- immediately 'shared the* same fiite. 
ders. You are entitled to demand Nay, so far did %e determin^^tion 'of 
fW>m all magistrates an immediate the revolutionists go to render the 
concurrence : if any one hesitates, let courts of justice mere instruments of 
mo know, and he shall instantly be their will, that by a solemn decree all 
dismissed. As to the irremovable jt^eSf not excepting those of the 
magistracy, watch carefully^ over highert judicatories^ were declared to 




positions^ make use of the right of only. It could hanlly be conceived 
dismissal which your sovereign power to what an extent the efforts of Gov- 
bonfers. Bui, above all, the el^ions emment were carried during the cri* 
are your gi'eat woift ; it is they^^ich tical perM which intervened betbre 
will pmvc the salvation of the coun- the elections* Not content with send- 
try. It is on the conip^tion of the ing down one commissUmor to each 
Assembly that ^ur destiiAes depend, district, a second was soon after de- 
Unlcss it is animated with the rc- snatched, to stimulate tiie efforts of 
VDlntionary spirit, we are advancing tne fir^t: and in many cases a third, 
straight to a civil war and anarchy, to sea what they botii were doing. 
Beware of those ^dohble - faced men In some instancy as^ at Bouges, as 
who, after having served the king, was afterwards indiciolly proved, a 
profess themMlves williog to servp fourth was added,, who set out with 
tho pe^;>1e. Iiiese docoYve you; the principle : **The poor are in want 
never lend them yonr supi^rt. . To of broad ; we most take the plate of 
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the rich to famish them with it.’* project originated with the staff of the 
Hot content with tlie authorised com- Second Legion, which was the most 
missioners of Government, a perfect conservative of the whole body, aiid 
army of agents was despatched from it was readily embraced by that entire 
the clubs over all France* to join in lemon and a considerable part of the 
the same work, all paid by funds others. It was resolved to assemble 
secretly provided by the Minister of on the following day in strength, and 
the Interior. proceed in unifoi’m, but without arms, 

50. When such elements of discoid to tne HOtel dc Ville, to demand 
existed, not only in the State, but in repeal of the obnoxious ^ecrce. At 
the Provisional Government itself, it one in the afternoon oi the^lGtii 
was only^ a question of time when dil accordingly, 25,000 men of the com- 
open rapture was to take place bo- poffni^ dilUe inarched to the Place- 
t\#outhem.* It was brought oq, how- de Gr^ve, and soon began *to fill 
over, somewhat sooner than had been all the approaches to the HOtel de* 
expected, by an ordodnonce of Ledru- Ville. 

Rollin, published on 14th March, 51. How formidable soever this dc- 
ordcring the dissolution of the flank monstration was, both in appoaraiico 
companies, jjr comipagnies cCSlite as and reality, it failed in its object from 
tlicy were colled, of the National want of unity in design and vigour in'* 
Guard, and the dispersion of their execution in those intrusted with its 
members, without distinction or equip- direction. Without arms or any set- 
ment, among the ordinary companies tied plan of procedure, the flank com- 
of the legion. The object of t^is was panics constituted onl^ a well-diTSsed 
to destroy the exclusivo aspect and mob, exposed by their uniforai, and 
moral influence of these companies, eejuipments to the jealousy and disliko 
which, being composed of the richer of the immense majority of their fel- 
closs of citizens, formed the nucleus lowrcitizens.^ Soveitd of them were 
of a body which naturally inclined^ obstructed and foraed to turn back, 
to conservative princijflos, and snight before reaching the place of rendez- 
impede the desigift of the ox^me vous, by araied mobs or other bodies 
revolutionary party. To *' demwrat- of the National Guard, who had ob- 
ise,” as it was called, the whole body, tained intelligence of their designs, 
the decree *6r(lered J&ese companies to Those who did reach the HOtel do 
be dispersed among the others, and Ville found the appinach to it occupied 
the whole to vote together for the by an immense bwy, w'ho were calling, 
election of the officers, which was to out, ** Vivo Ledra-Kollin ! ” and sing- 
take place in a few days.' As the ing the Marseillaise.” It was evi- 
Hational Guard of Paris, which had dent the design had got wind: the 
been reorganised on the principle of demonstration had failed of its* moral 
admitting every one without dutinc- effect, and could be rendered success- 
tion who could shoulder a musket, ful only by force, -for which, witliout 
constituted a body of nearly 200,000 arms, they were not prepared. La- 
men, any measure affecting their com- martine was loudly «dicered as ^ho 
position or government was a most |)af(bd through the ranks on his wwy 
important matter; and this decree, to the HOtel do Ville: bi^t Mru- 
which threatened to swamp the whole Rollin was as vehemently applauded 
respectability and intelligence of the by the 'btill more numerous body 
body by its indigence and ignorant which enciraled the building, and pro- 
violcnc^ excited the greatest discon- vented tlib, deputation of the flank 
tent among the companieTtWeatened^ companies from obtaining an entrance, 
with dissomtion. A meetings accord- After waiting two hours in impotent 
ingly, was held of their officers, when ji^ilence, the com^nies seeing 

it was resolved to have a grand milu the mulritude which opposed their 
tary demonstration, to ward off, u progress hoiffly inofeasing,jit length 
possible^ the threatened blow. The obeySd the vqicc of M. de Lamartino, 
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Tvho entreated them, and General republican strength of the capital, in 
Courtais their commander, who order- omer to effect a movement which 
%d them, to retire. They withdrew, might overawe the Provisional Gov- 
accordingly, at four o'clock, amidst emment, and possibly establish them- 
the derision and hisses of the multi- selves in their room. At ten in the 
tude, covered with the oblo4]uy with morning a few men entered the Boule- 
which«an unsuccessful demonstmtion vaids, Siouting the well-known Jaco- 
never fails to invest those by whom it bin cry, “ ira !” which speedily 
has been attempted. General tlour- assembled a crowd, who repeated it ; 
tais next day issued an order of the and a p1|^card was ouickly posted 
day, in whfth he stigmatised the cmn~ through the^city, whicn bore — “ The 
pagn^ea d^€litc^ w'ho had taken pai*t in ffeople watch with jealousy hianifesta- 
thc demonstiutioii, as ** misled men, tidlis against those of the Government 
who were the instmnicnts of impotent who lyive ^ven so man|r pledgesgito 
wrath, so diiTerent from the people the Revolution. We aw^ait with con- 
who suircr, hat awaiC* fidence the real!&ation of the promises 

62. The real meaning of these words of Government. The people have shed 
was made manifest on the following their blood in defence of the Republic; 
day. For some time pa.st a great de- they are ready to do so ^ain.” 

» monstration had b<M‘ii in preparation, 53. At noon the mob, •which by this 
emanating from the Socialists of the time had swelled to an enormous mul- 
Luxembourg, and intended to force titude, advanced in silence and mili- 
tlie Government into the immediate tary array^ towards the Hdtel de Ville, 
appointment of a Minister for “the which was only protected by tlmte 
Organisation of Labour,” and those battalions of the Civic (Jpard. Their 
measures for equalising and raising appearance is thus described by an 
wages, and providing state employ- ejrewitness: “Every minute the ftovi- 
ment for all, which Louis lilaiic sional Government went to the balcony 
and the commission which sat there of the H6tel de Ville, from whence the 
had for a fortnight, been promising, coliiiynvmightr be seeh approaching. 
The demonstration had been fixcul for At length it made ctsajipearance. The 
the 17th; but it was rendered mnch froi/l of the body was composed of five 
more formidable and imposing by the or six hundred of the 4liU of the clubs 
failure of the counter-display on the of Paris, marching in militaiy order 
preceding day, which united in it under the guidanro of their nv)st re- 
many ambitious and unscnipnlons cha- nowned orators. They advanced forty 
racters who were not originally intend- abreast, with their hands held together 
cd to have foimed part. Tjouis Blanc, after the fashion of a religious jiroces- 
Albert, and their colleagues at the sion, and round each group a long tri- 
Luxembourg, had projected the move- color or red scarf was bound like a 
men^ and Ledni-llollin had as-sented vast girdle. In fi^t of each com- 
to it — the former, from a desire to pany were three men and a woman, 
have Socialism fully established before who bore red ila^ the well-known 
National Assembly met ; the lat- emblems of a bloody revolution. Their 
ter, because he feared that without appearance excited terror, ^and in some 
some great additional stimulus its places indignation, in the mob wlio 
spirit wduld not be so democratic os surrounded them. Behind this oi^n- 
he wished. But, uiiknowiC- to these ised procession of the clubs came thirty 
leaders, other anfoitious spirits com or forty thousand workmen, Mve in 
bined to take advanta^ of the pro- aspect, de 5 ;ently dothed, saddened in 
jeeted movement. The design haiU exprcssiiob, w'ho seemed oppressed by. 
got wind ; the clubs were in motion y the calamities of their situation. The 
and Blanoui, Cal^t; and Raspail, d(t immense crowd which followed inun- 
dded and ardent demomts, who dated the whole Place de Gr&ve, and 
acted for themselves, and took direc- extended^m the Hdtel de Ville along 
tions froth none, had roused the* whole the quays to the Champs Elys^es. By 
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one o'clock it was evident that above Rollin and Louis Blanc than Lamar- 


a hundred and twenty thousand men 
were collected.” * ** When 1 saw the 
procession advancing from the balcony 
of the Hdtel de Yille,” says Louis 
Blanc, ** my eyes filled with tears of 
joy.” Their approach brought to light 
the violent dissensions in the Provi- 
sional Government In the fulness o^ 
his heart at what seemed his approach- 
ing triumph, L^ru-Rollin daid to his 
coUeagues— **Do you kndw that youvr 
popularity is as nothing to mine ? yl 
na^ but to^open that window and 
calf upon the people, and vou ^ould 
eve^'one of you be tsinied into the 
street Do you wish me to try ? ” ris- 
ing and moving towards the window. 
Upon this, Gamier Pages walked up 
to him, drew sspistol from his pocket, 
]ilaced it at Ledru-Rollin's breast, and 
said — ** If you make one stop towards 
that window, it shall bo your last” 
Ledru-Rollin paused a niouieiit, and 
• sat down. • 

. 54. When *^s formidable demon- 

stration reached the railing in front of 
the Hdtel de Villo, they found the 
gates closed; and Colonel Rey, the of- 
ficer in command, refuseditheni j^lmit- 
tance. At the request; of Ledru-RSlliii 
and Louis Blanc, however, it was agiUsd 
to lot in a limited number vdthin the 
barrier to stajie what their wimes wero. 
When the deputation entered, the mem- 
bers of the Goveniineut rose up, and 
remained standing while the discus- 
sion, which continued several hours, 
lasted. The sight of their faces, how- 
ever, considerably abated the satisfac- 
tion of the extreme portion of the Gov- 
ernment. In addi^jihn to those whom 
they expected, and who were in their 
interest, Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc 
beheld a number of others who were 
unknown to them, but who, being in 
the train of Blannui, Sobrier, Raspail, 
Lacambre, and others, known to be ex- 
treme Revolutionists, were sufiicient 
to inspire serious apprehensions. The 
secret was out : this violent pkf had 
adopted the movement as a means of 
overawing even the most democratic 
of the Provisional Government, and it 
was directed not less against Ledru. 

•Lam. IL 207, 208. 


tine and Gamier Pag^. A sense of 
this common danger produced a unanio 
mity in the Government which could 
not otherwise have been witnessed. 
They were all agreed in combating or 
evading the demands of the d^tputa- 
tion. Blanqui explained them, and 
they ^ere, — the postponement of the 
elections, the immediate and perpetual 
romoval of all the troops fhini Paris, 
tlio implicit obedience of the Govern- 
ment t(^the voice of the people as ex- 
pressed by the clubs, the postpnning 
of the meeting of the Assembly to the 
81st May —in fine, the entire surren- 
der of the Government to the people 
of Paris, without any regard to the 
wishes of the remainder of France. 
The orator concluded with demand- 
ing, ill a menacing tone, the immedi- 
ato concession of these requisitions 
without a moment’s delay. 

55. Loud applause from the follow- 
ers of the deputation, accompanied 
with the most menacing gesturos, fol- 
lowed these w'ords ; and eight huniked 
men, who crowded the hall and sur- 
rounded the speaker, seemed ready to 
exterminate the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who, unarmed and defenceless, 
constituted yet the sole remaining po- 
litical strength of Fniiicc. But the 
members of it, seeing that their very 
existence was at stt^e, were united 
and firm. Ledru-Rollin spoke with 
ready and nervous elocution ; Lamar- 
tine was not wanting to his great re- 
putation for courage and eloquence; 
and Louis Blanc openly coroWed a 
movement which he himself had ori- 
ginated, but which had now outstrip- 
ped his intentions. At length, wearied 
with an altercation of four houm, ami 
discoiu:ertcd by themuioii of the Pro- 
visional Govcniment, which they had 
not expected, the deputation, with theii* 
followers, withdrew at five o'clock. As 
they went out, a man, with indig- 
nation, weiituup to Louis Blanc, and 
said, “Then you, too, arc traitors— 
ydu !” The wholt procession marched 
past the H6tel de Vilte in silence and 
military ordw, and directed its steps 
ftross the centre of the city to thd 
Columns of tlie Bostile. The^^itreets 
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wore ci*ow(led, 1)111 silent ; the citizens, 
in ten-or, awaited the event Before 
lughtfall, a hundred and hfty thou- 
aand men had passed in procession. 

56. Although, by their unlooked-for 
union and resolution, the Provisional 
Goveinment had surmounted this gieat 
<danger, its effects were ve^ visible, 
thou^ very different, in PariS and 
the departments. In the capital, near- 
^ the whole elections, both of the of- 
ficeifi of the National Guard and for' 
the Assembly, were in favous of the 
extreme democratic party, and the 
case was the same in the principal 
towns of the departments. But in the 
rural districts it was vety differtmt. 
Thcie the reports of the proceedings 
on the 17th March, and the <mcn at- 
tempt made by the mob of raris to 
dictate their own terms to the Goveni- 
inont, and throiigli it to all France, 
excited the most unbounded indigna- 
tion. Tlie determination, also, of the 
Paris mob to make Government en- 
tirely subservient to their own pur- 
poses, had appcai'cd in the decree re- 
siding the hours of ^labour, which 
fixed tliem at ten hours a-day in Paris, 
and ^levm in the departnunts. The 
result was that the elections in the 
departments of the ofheei's of the Na- 
tional Guard generally went against 
the extreme candidates ; and as this 
uugured ill for the elections for the 
A&sembly, it was resolved to have, not 
a demonstration, but a regular assault 
on the Government, before the elec- 
tions, which stood for the 22d April, 
ahould come on. In anticipation of 
tliat event, the clubs redoubled their 
activity. The most powerful of them, 
called the ‘^Glnb of Clubs," took pos- 
session of on<Kof the police-offices in the 
Rue de Rivoli, wikere they were fur- 
nished with five hundred muskets and 
thirty thousand cartridges by the Min- 
ister of the Interior ; whil) M. de La- 
martine, hoping' to avert the tempest 
by concession, not only», lavished his 
flatteries and caresses on Barb^ 
bet» Caussidi^re, and; Sobrier, but, %y 
his own admissipn, offered a dmloma- 
tic situation to Bhmqni Ijimseli. * 

57. The ob>'Ct of the conspiratoA 
was to%btam a farther adyounhnent of 


the elections, in order to gain time for 
the more thorough diffusion of extreme 
ideas among the people in the coun- 
try, and to remodel the Government 
so os to retain none in power but the 
most ardent republicans. The dicta- 
torship was to Iks bestowed on Ledru- 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, Albert, andCaussi- 
^i&re. By tins means a Socialist m^o- 
rity would be secured in the executive, 
and the eunre realisation of the dreams 
>ef the LuxSnboui^ rendered certain, 
^r some days bemre that appointed 
for the insurrection the giost alarwng 
rumdhrs were in circulation, and rho 
Minister of Police formally warned the 
Minister of the Interior of the im- 
pending danger. Ijedm-Rollin, how- 
ever, it ma}^ readily be believed, was 
in no kunry to take miasures against 
a state of things which he was under- 
hand promoting, and from which he 
hoped to profit ; the clubs continued 
their defiant attitude, and the prepa- 
lutidSis for the rising w'ent on withaiit 
intermission, and witlf scarcely any 
concealment A desi^ was formed 
for blowing up the H6tel de Villc, 
which was only prevented fropi being 
canjed into^ execution by the bar- 
rels of powder bping discovered a few 
holTS before the ex^osion w'as to have 
taken plgce. Meanwliile Lamartine, 
who well knew he would, be the first 
victim of t^ refjolt if it proved suc- 
cessful, burnt his secret papei% on the 
night of the 15th, and prepared for 
the worst 

58. But while Lcdru-Rollin was 
awaiting the reward of his underhand 
intiigues with tlm clubs against his 
Collettes, another still more foimid- 
able msurrection was preparing at the 

Club of Clubs,” the object of which 
was to destroy his own ascendancy 
and establish that of Blanqui instead. 
These new conspirators did not ^iro- 
pose to exclude the Minister of the 
interior from the dictatorship, hut to 
give him so many colleagues as should 
throi^lrrm into a minority, and render 
him powerless. But when the pro- 
posed members were brought together, 
Ledru-Rollin refused to act with Blan- 
qui, wljp on his side was equally de- 
termiu£l not to belong to a Govern- 
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xnent \«,'hkh rontaineil I^edrn-Rollin. delivered. I am prepared for either 
The fact was, that the latter had found result*’ Ledru-Rollin acquiesced in 
in the archives of the Minister of the this plan, and sot out professedly to 
Interior a document which proved give orders to beat the ran|Hsl to co?- 
tiiat Blan^ had been on secret tenns lect the Nationid Guard, wnilo I^mar- 
*with the Government of Louis Phi- tfne flew to the headquarters of the 
lippe, and furnished it with all tho Garde Mobile to bring them forth to 
details of tho Libeml conspiracies in the combat. They at once agibed to 
1846. The knowledge of inis natujj- turn- out under tlieir brave general, 
ally made them mutually suspiciouB Duvivicr, to whom they were extreme- 
of each other. ' The other eonspirators l}*^ attached. After this Ijamartine 
did their utmost to recohcile the riv^ went to tho headquarters of tlij Na- 
chiefs, but in vain ; and at midniqht tional „Guard, desiring General Cour- 
om the 15th they left Ledru-Rollin tais to beat the rappel ; but he refused, 
\mh these ^oi-ds : “'Well, sinee von would .only consent to allow fifty 
ddu’t choose to ^ wUh us, you shall inon to bo summoned from each bat- 
he thrown put of the window to-mor- taliou, and positively declined to fur- 
row with the others. Reflect on this : nish them with curiridges. Upon this 
w'e are in a situation to make good Lamartine, in despair, returned to the 
•our words.” ix ^ Hdtel de Ville. . , 

69. Threatened in this manner with 60. But, fortunately for France, 
instant destruction byhis former allies, chance had at that moment brought 
Ijedru-Rollin, after passing the night a man to the Hfitel do Ville equai to 
in tho most ciuel uncertainty, at len^h this crisis, and ^vhose decision and 
resolved to throw himself on<Jil.' de courage proved the salvation of the 
Lamartine, "Und reveal everything. Government. General Changarnier, 
He w'ent to him accordingly at day- who hail been appointed by Lamartine 
break, and iiifomed him of the do- Minister at Bonin', had called that 
signs of tho conspirators and the im- morning at the hoted of the latter in 
minence of the danger. ** In a fciv order to receive his Inst instnictionc, 
hours,’* said he, ** we shall be ataickcd and he was then informed by Madame 
by one hundred thousand ineuki 1 Lamartine ,of the extreme danger of 
have come to concert measures with her husband, and the (‘.ritical position 
,you, as 1 know your resolution, and of aflairs at tho H6tcl dc Yille. 
^at extl^inities i]p not disturb it.*’ Thitlior accordingly he immediately 
^'Inthatcose,” said Lamartine, ** there hastened, and found Lamartine and 
is not a minute to lose. Set out in- AlaiTust there. The first nucstioii 
atantly and summon the National Changarnier asked was whetijicr tho 
Guard ; your situation as Minister of National Guani had been summoned, 
the Intenor gives you aright to do so. and i^pon Ijamartine replying in the 
1 will, fly to ^in the three battalions negative, he persuaded Marrast that 
of tho Garde Mobile, who may bo in a it was his duty as Mayor of Paris to 
•state fit for action. I will shut myself call them out when the public tran- 
iip in the Hdtel de Ville, and were quillity was threatened Manost ac- 
o.w'ait the first brunt of the assault quiesced, and tw^ve norsemeu were 
'One of two things must happen— either instantly despatened to the twidve 
the National Guard will refuse to turn sub-mayoialtics of Paris, wi'.^i ordcra 
•ont and in that case the Hdte} de to beat rappel. But during these 
Ville will be carried, and I shall die arrangements and .hesitations much 
at my post ; or the rappel and the fire precious tpne had been lost ; the in- 
-of mujketivwiU bring thc» National surgents, in great strength, were not 
Guard to the support of the 'Oovem- ‘far distant, apd tho Garde Mobile 
-ment attacked in my persm at the liad not yet arrived. At length they 
Hdtel de Ville, and then the insarrec- made their appearance, though only . 
tion^ placed between two fires, wUl beM three battcdiqps of fiyir hnndi'ed men 
•stifleain blo^, and the Gt^niuicnt each and Changarnier, whc»at once 
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took the entire direction of the de- 
fence, wisely withdrew them within 
^le building, the doors and windows 
of which were strongly banicaded. 
Still the rappel was not heard in the 
streets; it was evident some hours 
must elapse before even the first bat- 
talions of the National Guard could 
arrive ; and all Lamartine’s hriftness 
and Changai’nier’s military skill were 
required to avert the catastrophe in 
the iltcrval before they came up, for 
the heads of the enoimous colvmn of 
the insurgents were already beginning 
to appear. 

61. For two hours longer the in- 
mates of tlie Hdtel do Ville remained 
shut up in the building ; and though 
the T^pcl had been heard, no imrt of 
I the National Guard .had yet arrived. 
All seemed lost, for the mob had 
ali’oady entered tlie Place do Grfevc, 
and occupied all the op^iosite end of 
the square. A battalion of volunteci's 
ariivcd at this critical moment, and 
wore harangued by Lamartine, who 
throughout evinced the greatest cour- 
age. Meanwhile a column’ of thii'ty 
thousand insurgents met St the Txmvro 
two regiments of the National Guard, 
commanded by Geiieiul Courtais ; he 
allowed part to pass, and then, push- 
ing forward his men in double-quick 
time, interposed them between tliat 
part and the remainder. This retard- 
ed the advance of the head of the 
(u>lamn, and its leodei's wore perplexed 
by not .seeing at the windows of the 
U6tel de Yillo the expected signals, 
and by the seizui'e of a fourgmi con- 
taining fifteen hundred loaded mus- 
kets, which Changarnier had detected 
near the building, disguised under 
the appearance,, of a holiday waggon. 
Soon after, the hea^p of the columns 
of the National Guard were seen on 
the left bank of the Seine, and, pass- 
ing over the bridges in doi|j|^le-^ck 
time, they del)ou&ed into the Place 
de Grbve, and, drawing uq in close 
column in ih>nt of the Hdtel de Ville, 
presented an impeneti^ble barrier to^ 
the insurgents. The victoiyr was now 
•gained, and the fevolutionists werd 
obliged to subinR. to the hilimiliation 
of advaifsiug wim their petition«with- 


out arms, in single file, through the 
armed battalions. Before nightfall it 
was rendered complete by the arrival 
of the remainder of the National 
Guard in such numbers that before 
dark one hundred and thirty thousand 
men were assembled round the build- 
ing. Then, and not till then^ L. Blanc, 
^dni-Rolliu, and the other members 
m the Government, who had either 
been intinAdated or in secret favoured 
the insurrection, came to the Hdtel de 
ViAle. They had all passed the day, 
far froin danger, in tne hotel of 
Minisibr of Finance. The. meeting 
between them aaid Lamartine was so 
stormy that it was evidently only a 
question of time when the Provisional 
Government should fall to pieces from 
its own 4 ^.iviBious. b 
62. When dissensions so violent were 
shaking not only the capital but the 
Provisional Government itself, it was 
not to bo supposed that the provinces 
should escape without convulsions. 
They broke out with pecttliar severity 
in the manufacturing towns, where the 
greatest efforts had been made to spread 

distrera, insure? them the most ready 
reception. Anxioys to avert them, the 
prefft!t of Rouen, M. Deschamps, on 
10th March, yielded to the solicitations 
which, on such occasions, qre so often 
addressed to thost* in authority, and 
imprudently issued a tariff, fixing tiic 
operatives' wages at certain rates, ac- 
cording to their supposed capacities 
and the necessities ot their situations. 
The consequence might have been fore- 
seen: the master manufacturers, un- 
able from the Muerax depression to pay 
the sums fixed, dismissed their work- 
men and closed their doors. Upon 
this the public agitation rapidly in- 
creased ; tumultuous crowds assembled 
in the streets, shouting **yive Des- 
champs! k has les capitalistes!" A 
strong body of troojis, which soon after 
arrivSi, restored older at the time, but 
the worknAn remained idle, suiferiim, 
and in suRen discontent. This ill- 
humouT was at first rented on a body 
of four thousand English worinnen, 
ivho, in defiance of Lord Normanhy's 
remonstraW, were forcibly ejecM, 
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and sent back to England without any menhadpssed,and fifty thousand moi-o 
of the sums they had dej^itcd in the were obliged to be ^ut off to the follow- 
savings bank. At length the general ing day. Yet amid all ** this iiompi 
indignation rose to sudi a pit^ that andcircumstanceofglorious war," them 
harncades were run up in all the were many symptoms which were of a 
densely -peopled pai-ts of the town, more dubious character, and awakened 
which were stormed by the troops of mouniful presentiments in the minds 
the line, not without serious slaughter of the beholders. Already the division 
on both sides. Similar disorders tooki} betive^ii the rural National Guard and 
place about the same time, and were those of the metropolis ivos painfully 
suppressed by the like Auguinary . conspicuous : cries of ** Vive la Kenub- 
iiieasures, in Elboeuf, Nonfes, Nismes^^^ique! " were heard from the laitcr, 
and several other places ; while at but thoAi of ** Vive Jjamartine ! a bos 
Lii]^ges the tomult was so violent that les Communistes ! " broke from the 
thepmling-omcewas stormed whdh the former. Amidst all the seeming un- 
elcctions were going on»~five hundred animity the seeds of future intestine 
national guard^ sent to suppress the war were very apparent, and beyond 
tumult, were surrounded ana disarmed the inagniiiccnt display, intended to 
— and a provisional govemnicut ap- foreshadow the eternal dumtion of tho 
pointed, whichtfor some time nded the Rtqmblic, tho prophetic eye could al- 
town and surrounding district. ready discern the prognostics of its fall. 

63. Anxious to improve the victory 64. The elections came on amidst 
which they had gained in the capital, tliis tumult of contcndinghopcs, fears, 
the members of the Provisional Govern- anxieties, and intei'ests ; and although 
ment agreed on a grand military delhon- they were of course materially aHected 
.stration in Faffs, and for this purpose by the influence of pai*ticular plans or 
assembled together not only the whole men, yet u{K)n the whole one broad 
national guards of the city and ban- line of demarwtiou seimrated them. 
lieu, buj^ large bodies of regular troops Generally speaking, tho cities returned 
from the towns a«d departpicuts j>ktho democratic and the provinces conser- 
neighbourhood. The^y wasfixeafor vative members. All returned were of 
the 21st April ; it proven uncQmmoiHy course, or rather iirofcsscd to be, re> 
fine, and tlie military force assembleil publican ; and the disposition among 
was of unparalleled magnitude, and, if the latter almost univeisally was to 
it could alfhavo beenwelied on, might support the Provisional Government 
well havt inspired the Provisional Gov- as tne last remaining barrier between 
ernment with the consciousness of in- the country and the usu^tion of the 
vincible strength. The Provisional Parisian Communists, nut the migo- 
Govemment and Ministers took their rity were far from being inclined to 
stations at daybreak at the arch of tho adopt the rcpiddican as the ultimate 
Etoile to see the troops defile before form of government in France. They 
them, and from thence the ^e wan- regarded the Revolution in Paris as a 
dered over a sea of helmets, bayonets, mere sinrprise, in promoting or resist- 
guns, and standards, which filled the ing whicn the countiy hta taken no> 
whole avenue of the Champs Elysdes, share. They supported the Provisional 
the gardens of the Tuileries, with the Government bi^anse it umt in lyisses- 
quays |ind principal streete beyond sion of Paris, and ih the mean time 
mem. Everything wore a joyous as- there was nothing better to support ; 
pect ; the bayonets of the solmers were but they sighed for the period when a 
decorated with ribbons, the touch-holes ^vemment might be established more 
of the cannon ornamented with fiogrers ; m unison with the wishes, and suited 
universal satisfaction and enthusiasm to*the circumstafices, of the entire 
seemed to prevail; and before eleven country. Lamartinch^ the universal 
at night, wnen the procession ceased, hm both wit]^ the conservative party 
three nundredand fifty thousan^armed iff the towns and nearly the whol^^ral 

VOL. VIII. 
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clecton ; he was the champion of order 
awnst the disoxmuusing doctrines of 
the Socialists, and their attempted des- 
potism over E^rance ; and his popularity 

Tetam^ by ten electwi^istricts be^ 
aides t^at which he selected for his seat 
in Paris. The following is the account 
which he has himself recorded df his 
popularity at this period : ** The Na- 
tional Assembly was almost through- 
out itispired by the desire of public 
safety. The name of Lamartine issued 
ten times from the electoral um, with- 
out his even knowing that he liad been 
put up as a candidate. Htid he said a 
word, expressed a desire, given a sign, 
he would have been elcc^ in eighty 
departments. His popularity was with- 
out bounds at Paris, in France, in 
Germany, Italy, America. In Ger- 
many hm name was synonymous with 
peace ; in France it was a guarantee 
against terror; in Italy it was the 
iwmbol of hope ; in America it was 
identified with the republic. He had 


[chap, lxvit. 


in truth at that moment the sovereignty 
over Ewropean thtmgJU. He could not 
move a step in the streets without re- 
ceiving acclamations. They followed 
him to his dwelling, they interrupted 
his riumbers. T^ce at the opera, 
when he was recognised, the audience 
suspended the penormance and stood 
%p. France personified in him its jov 
to have again obtained a government.^’ 
Such is Lahiartine’sown account of his 
laopularity at this period ; probably it 
wial be somewhat impaiim in future 
times by his being mmself the pi^y 
who proclaimed it* ^ ^ 


* The votes given in the department of the 
Seine to the dilTeient candidates were as fol- 
lows, which probably pretty fhlrly represent 
their respective popnlarities— viz.ijimai'tine, 
259,800; ^upont de TEurc, a4.%083; Francois 
Arago, 243,040 ; Gamier 7agte, 240,890 ; 
Amiand Marrast, 239,160; Marie, 225,770; 
Cremieux, 210,099; Beranger, 204,271; Car- 
not, 195.608; Bethmont, 189,252; Dnvivier, 
182,175 ; Cavaignac, 144,187; Baches, 135.678 ; 
Caussidihre, 133,776; Albert, 183,041; Le- 
dru-Bfillin, 131,587; Flocon. 121,804; Louis 
Blanc, 121,140. ^ 


CHAPTER LXVIL 

a 

FRANCE, FROM THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TO <rHE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE GREAT REVOLT IN JUNE 1848. 


1. The National Assembly met on 
the 4th Mav, the anniversar^r of tlie 
meeting of the States-General in 1789. 
The Provisional Government had de- 
creed that the deputies riiould all ap- 
pear in a particular costume, of which 
a gikt A 2a Robe^fUrre was the most 
conflpigaons part But the good sense 
of the deputies disregarded the in- 
junctioD, and one only, ^aussidi^re, 
appeared in file prescribed dress. 
Audiy de Pumvean was the first 
ehmiman, and Dupont de I’Enre opep 
ed the prooeedings on the part of tne 
Provisional Ckn^eroment “You m 
about,” said he^ **to forpi a new gO^ 
omip^t on tbb aaered base of den^ 
lacy, fusd to give to France VAs ovdy 


c(mtitwtion vihi^ mUs it, the repub- 
lican constitution. Faithful to our 
origin and our convictions, we have 
not forgotten to pfoclaim the republic 
in February, Ts-dav we inaugurato 
the National Assembly by the only 
cry which should rally it, ^Yive la 
K8publiqiie.’” Loud cries of ‘‘Vive 
la K^nublique*” were heard upon this ; 
but tney proceeded chiefly nom the 
^Ueries, and were at lengui re-edioed 
from the Left only. The Centre and 
Rig^L lamained nearly silent, and 
they formed the decide migori^ of 
the Assembly. It was already evident 
that the greater part of the memhen, 
though neither royalist nor reiMition- 
ary, were as modmte as a legiriatnra 
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electeduniersach circumstances could I confederacy, cononored without shed- 
possibly be. The meeting was held ding one drop of blood, and cemented 
m a wooden building, erected in the by the conviction of our disinterestede 
•court-yard of llie former palace of the ness ? France, on the fall of royalty, 
Cham^ of Deputies, os the old edi- rose up from its aba^ment, os a vessel 
£ce was wholly unable to contain the loaded with a foreign weight rights 
enlarged number of deputies, which itself when it is removed. Such, citi- 
was 900. About 620 were present, zens^^is the exact position of our cx- 
and the reception of the Provisionid terior affairs. The prosprity and 
Government was extremel^r cold. The glory of that situation is entirely 
circumstance of the Assemoly holding owing to the Republic. We accept 
its meetings in a temporary building the whole rcsxwusibility conifbcted 
was regarded bv many as ominous^of with it ; and we congratulate our- 
tlig duration* of the constitution they selves upon having appeared before 
were called together to frame. *Them the representatives of the nation, with 
was none of the enthilSiasm of 1789 on its giuudeur secm*ed, with its hands 
this occasion. Then all was hope and full of alliances^ and unstained by 
confidence in the coming regeneration human blood.’* 
of sociely ly the estmilishment of 3. The first serious care which 
government m a popular basit. Now awaited the Assembly was the appint- 
cxperience had chilled these hopes, and mentofan Executive Commission to 
the general feeling was a desire to ex- supply the place of the Provisional 
tricate the coimt^ as quickly os pos- Government which had resigned, until 
sible from the dangers with which it a constitution could be framed and 
was surroumj^Ml. ^ agreed to, and a regular administration 

2. On the day followings the elec- appointed. It was agi'eed tliat the 
tion of a president took place, when nomination of the minister should 
M. Buchez, joint-mayor of Paris, was bo intrusted^ a commission of five 
chosemby 329 votes but of 727 which members of the Assembly. Of course 
were presented! On the 6th ih^ Pro- tlie appointment of them became an 
visional Govemmenhsolemnlyre^jcmed object of tlie very highest importance, 
their authority into the hands orthe rousing into activity all the ambitions 
Assembly, and each of them rendered and passions of the members. Such 
an accouptsof his stewardsliip in the was Lamartine’s vanity and confi- 
depor^ent commitM to his uirection. dence in his popularity, that he never 
That of M. de Lamartine was remark- doubted that the first place in this 
able, os containing his views on the important commission would be con- 
cxtemal policy of the Republic. **Our ferred upn himself. 'When informed 
system,” said he, '*is that of demo- by M. Marrast, on occasion of the 
cratic truth, which will gradually previous election, of his petition at 
enlaige itself inta faith in universal the head of the poll, he said in the 
social brotherhooa Our vital air is pride of his heart, ** Then 1 am a head 
the breath of liberty in every free taller Hum either Alexander or Cesar.” 
state in the universe. Three months But his fall was at hand. In order 
have not yet elapsed since it was estab- to secure his nomination, he entered 
lidied omonpt us ; and if democracy into a coalition with Ledru-Rq)linand 
must have its thirty years* warlike Marie, with whom he had so recently 
Protestantism at this moment, instead been liteftlly on t^ms of daggera- 
of marching at the head of thirty-six drawing, .and whose j^rinciides, he well 
millions m men, France, counting knew, werer utterly inconsistent with 
among its allies the firee 'slstes m anything like r^lar TOvemment 
Switzerland, Italy, and the emanci- T)n the 9th Mity he made a strange 
pated people of Germany, is already ^bigiious speeclT, ^i which he oe- 
at the head of eighty-eight millions of| I c Jared tha|i between him and his 
confederates add allies ! What victory former collcagbes thetUfferenjjgs were 
could equal to the Republic such a more fipparent than real,” fid con- 
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eluded with openly suprorting M. 
Tiedni-Rollin. The result at once 
slfowed how completely he had mis- 
taken tlie temper of the Assembly. 
When tne votes were counted, instead 
of beinj;, as he expected, at the heail 
of the list, he was fourth, and next to 
TiCdru-Rollin ! * Lord Normauby jiad 
warned him, in the moat earnest 
terms, of the danger which he ran by 
entering into the coalition ; but ho 
was deaf to his representation^ say- 
ing, he knew he would ** be damaged 
at the moment, but that it would be 
a three weeks' wonder, and then his 
reputation would become higher than 
ever.” The event has proved that he 
was mistaken ; he has never recovered 
Ihe injury iniiicted on his character by 
this unprincipled coalition. He has 
entered, in his History of the Revolu- 
lion,, into a laboured vindication of his 
conduct, but in vain; and, like Sir 
Robert Peel, lie remains an enduring 
monument of the eternal truth, that 
dereliction of. ])riuciple on a vital 
question, however speciously support- 
ed, and with whatever gnius accom- 
panied, never fails to be fatal to the 
reputation of public men. 

4. But there were other ambitions 


of the condition of industry in France, 
literdly in the last agonies of dissolu- 
tion. He was far from being sup- 
ported; however, in his demand for a 
Minister of ** Labour and Progress ; 
and the finishing-stroke was given to 
his Hoge of the former Commission by 
the ironical observation of M. Peupin, 
ft^iorly delegate of the watchmakers : 
‘1 1 am far i^oni blaming the Commis- 
sion of the Luxembourg, and they 
^^^d err greatly who say that it has 
been in fault. Can those he cidpahle 
who ha^e done nothing 9” « Instead ff 
ap^Kiiutiug Louis Blanc Minister of 
Progress, the Asfiembly, on the mo- 
tion of M. Arago, named a commission, 
of which he was only a member, to 
inquire into the condition and suffer- 
ings of the working-clasles. On the 
day following, the various offices of 
Government were filled up by persons 
for the most part not very eminent, 
and apparently selected chiefly for 
their negative quality o^not belong-^ 
ing to either of tlie extreme parties.* 
5. The truth was now apparent 
even to the most obtuse among the 
republicans, that they were in "a de- 
emed pikiority ^n the ASsembly. De- 
mocracy in hranoi had been extin- 


besides that of Lamailiine which Avero 
disappointed by the election of the 
five members of the Executive Com- 
mission. Neither Louis Blanc nor 
Albert, neither Blanqui, nor Barbes, 
nor Raspail Avere to be found in it, 
although the tAvo first were members 
of the Assembly, and eligible to a 
place. They had resigned their situa- 
tions as President and Vice-President 
of the Commission of the Luxembourg ; 
and on the day following, Louis Blanc 
broiight forwm a distmet motion to 
have the Commission reappointed, 
under the direction of a Minister of 
Progress and Labour,” which situa- 
tion he made no^attempt til disguise 
was suited for himself. In his speech 
he characterise himself as the martyr 
of his love for the people, and drew a, 
picturo, in the most lu^brioos terms, 

* The niimbeni wen— Aii^,y 26 ; Gamief I 
Pag^, 715; Marias 702; (annurtine, 648; 
Mru-Mlin, 458. — MoaHear, lOtb May 


by Universal Svffraye - 


the fact is recollected that above ten 
millions of landed proprietora existed 
in that country, most of whom were 
inspired Avith thh most mortal appre- 
hensions of the Parisian Communists. 
**The repMican senliment,'* says La- 
martine, is weak in Frcmce. Such 
as it is, it is ill represented in Paris 
and the departments by men who in- 
spire horror and aversion to* the Re- 
public among the rural population. 
The Re^blie is a surprise, which we 
have, almost bv a miracle, turned' to 
good account, by the wisdom of the 


* The Mlntst^ stood as follows Jostice, 
M, CrtmSiiz; Toieiai AflUrs, M. Bastide; 
War, M. Chaims ; Mavy, Admiral Lacy ; In- 


, terior, M. Recult; Finances, M. Dndere; 
LPublic Works, M. Trdlat; Public Wonhia 
Ml. Bethmont; Commetce, M. Flocon; Pub- 
lic InstruciUm, M. Canot— Moniteur, May 
11, 1848. 
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people of Paris, and by the character 
of moderation, clemency, and concord 
which we have impree^ umn it. 
But impressions am brief and short- 
lived among aU people, and most of 
all in Fiance. Hamly will the ma- 
jority of the population which lias 
thrown itself, under the enthusiym 
of fear, into the arms of the Revolu- 
tion, have recovered its #iatural tone 
of mind, than it will turn agamst 
those who have saved it, and aQpuse 
the Republic. Then, if there ore no 
iipublicamf of old date in iho Re- 
public, or if they a^ few in number, 
and divided in i^resence of their com- 
mon enemies, it is all over with the 
Republic. And if the Republic, the 
sole existing asylum of society, falls 
before the r^uriiing monaromcul ideas 
or used-up monarchical institutions 
of the couiitiy, what will become of 
France ? ” 

6. Sensible tliat the Natio«al As- 
sembly elecded by tlie univei-^ suf- 
frage of all the country by no means 
answered their puiposcs, the Socialists 
and extreme revolutionists soon con- 
spired to overturn it They had ex- 
pected to become a t^^lant ift^rity; 
they had no intentfon of siukins^to 
a tyraimised-over minority. The uii- 
I’estrained domination of the clubs of 
Palis, th^ generaL establishment of 
the socialism w'hich uad been preached 
at the Luxembourg, and universal 
war with Europe, were thbir ulterior 
objects. Blanqui, Rasnail, and Ca- 
bet, the three princijml leaders of the 
clubs, were highly discontented, for 
they had not succivded even in getting 
seats in the Assembly; Louis Blanc 
and Albert were equally chagrined, 
for they were not members of the 
Executive Commission. They had 
strong hones of being supported by 
Ledru-Rollin, for the BulUtin of the 
BepubliCy No. 16, published under his 
auspices, had announced the ** deter- 
mination of the people of the barri- 
cades to a4jonm the decisions of a 
false national representation, if the 
returns did not secure the triumph 
of socialism.*’ The better to unite 
these different parties together, it was 
resolved to take a ground on which 


they could all coalesce, and with this 
view they selected the presontatios of 
a petition in favour of Poland, and 
for the immediate declaration of war 
aminst Germany. They openly boast- 
ed tliat the petition should b^present- 
ed by a hundred tliousand men. The 
Assembly feeling, in Lamartine's 
words, that a petition so pmsented 
was ** not a jjetition but a menace,'* 
passed a decree forbidding tlie^resen- 
tatiou of petitions at their bar. Upon 
this the whole clubs were in motion, 
and it was resolved to have a ^and 
demonstration on the 15th of May. 
There was no concealment of the de- 
si^s of tlic conspirators ; the Assem- 
bly were T>eifectly aware they were to 
be the objects of attack. But th^ 
Executive Commission was weak from 
distraction of 02 )iniun, the National 
Guard divided, the new ministers 
wholly ignorant of the mode of gov- 
erning men, and no adequate prepara- 
tions had been made to meet the dan- 
ger. It came accoidingly, and all hut 
overturned tlio Goverumeut, and with 
it the Repiilfiic. 

7. M. Walewski, the deputy to 
whom the advocating the cause of Po- 
land had been committed, was speak- 
ing in favour of au armed interven- 
tion, by declaring of war against tlio 
Genuan Confederation, when an alarm 
was heard that the Assembly was 
threatened, and in danger of being 
forced. It was not that there were 
no troops to protect them : there were 
plenty, but no one would take upon 
himself the responsibility of giving 
the order to resist. General Courtais 
was at the head of several regiments 
of the National Guard in front of the 
Madeleine, but h^was irresolute, and 
was persuaded to let the procession, 
which consisted of fully fifteAi thou- 
sand per^s^ hlc through his armed 
bands, ^o battalions of the Garde 
Mobile were stationed on the Pont de 
la Concorde over which the processiou 
fequired to cross to reach the Assem- 
bly, but they had no oixiers, and their 
cheers, hearing what General Cour- 
tis had done,«allowe4 the ro^itudo 
to past. An immense croVUa now 
surrounded the rails fonning the de- 
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fence of the Palais du Corps Legislatif, ' 
^udly demanding admission, which a 
&ttalion of national ^ards intrusted 
with that post rehised. In vain Le- 
dni-Rollin, who came out to harangue 
them, endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing: ho was received with a few 
che^ drowned in a storm of hisses. 
Lamartine was next sent for, but even 
his voice failed of effect : he was hoot- 
ed di*wn with cries of ^*Amz jmi dc 
la, Lyre; mart d Lamartine / ^ * In 
a few seconds the rails were passed, 
the gates of the barrier forced, and 
a furious crowd inundated the first 
court at the foot of the columns. See- 
ing this^ lioniartine, and a few depu- 
ties who were with him, retired witlv 
in the second rail, saying, Reason 
is no longer heard: to arms! let us 
defend ourselves!” The inner court 
was occupied by a battalion of the 
Garde Mobile, which fixed bayonets, 
and seemed disposed to do its duty. 
But at that critical moment an order 
arrived from General Courtais to un- 
fix hayanetSt and return tlieni to their 
scabbards. No longef resisted, the 
multitude now broke in tumultuous 
bodies into the hall where the Assem- 
bly was sitting; and the galleries 
l^ing soon filled, those in front, 
pudied foiward hy those behind, were 
forced over the nnnt of the gallery, 
and fell among the deputies seated be- 
neath. Lamartine, seeing the Assem- 
bly thus forced, raised his arms to- 
wards heaven, and said in utter 
agony, *' All is lost.” 

8. In truth, all was lost, if the 
case had rested upon the resolution of 
the. Government, or its ability to dc- 
fepd itself. Jn the front lunk of the 
petitioners stood ])|. Barbas, who said, 
amidst deafenins shouts, ** Citizens, 
you h£ve come nere to exercise your 
rijht Of petitioning : yoi| havb done 
well to enforce <;bat right, and it now 
lies with you to take effectual meas- 
ures to prevent it from ever again 
being contested, ^e duty of tke 
Assembly is to take into consideration 
what you demrfiid ; and as the \^sh 
which you hope exprossAl is preclsel$f 

linve )iad enough of the IfM ; Death 
to Lauiortiuo I ’* 


that of all France, the Assembly taill 
have to decree what you demmd. The 
Assembly has heara* your demands : 
it must obey them ; but to avoid the 
appearance of restraint, it would be 
well that you should now retire.” 
But having once got possession of the 

r l, the insurgents were in no hurry 
withdraw, and it soon appeared 
that the wist majority were set upon 
objects of more pressing importance 
\l^n the restoration of Poland ** The 
roal friends of the people,” exclaimed 
Blamyii, ‘‘have been SjrstGinaticJny 
excluded from the Assembly and the 
Government.” Lists were handed 
down for the inscription of the names 
of those who were ready to fight in 
behalf of Poland: only four signed 
the papers “We liave other things 
to do,’^ cried they on all sidtjb; “we 
have had enough of Poland.” A furi- 
ous crowd surrounded M. Buchez, the 
President, threatening him and the 
w’hole Assembly with anstant death, 
unless he signed ordere forbidding the 
mppel to be beat, and enjoining tho 
National Guard not to act. He long 
resisted; but at length, with the dag- 
frer r;t'hi8 tifiroat, ho gelded. Upon 
thv^ the tumult Increased to a fright- 
ful degree, and all order or respect to> 
the Assembly i>vas lost. M. Barbes 
was again forced, into th8 tribune, to 
state their new demands. * ‘ Linsist,” 
exclaimed he, “ that a forced tax of a 
milliard (£40,000,000) shall be laid 
upon the rich, and that whoever mvos 
orders to beat the rappel shall bo 
declared a traitor to the countiy.” 
“Yon are wrongs Barb^” cried a 
voice from the crowd ; “ two hours of 
pillaye is what we want.” Wearied 
at length with these endless and 
varied demands, which, from the 
clamour and noise, could neither bo 
put nor considered, one of the most 
violent of the insuigents, named Ha- 
ber, was called on the shoulders of 
his comrades to the tribune, from 
wheT\l« he said, in a stentorian voice, 
“ In the name of the people, whose 
voice the Assembly has refum to hear» 
I declare the Assembly dissolved.” 
Loud tfpplmm followed these words, 
which were immediately succeeded by 
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a dozen jnen scaling the Fresident’a dcr tobreadi thevallsof ihehailding 
chair, and dragging him from bia before an assault was made. The mo- 
seat. In coniusion and utter disnmy ment was terrible ; but the hearts 
the Assembly rose uik and, following the insnigents failed them at the de- 
its diief, abandoned the hall. cisLve moment; thcgr evacnated the 

9. Having thus dissolved the As- building when they saw the gona 
sembly, the inaumnts proceeded to pointed against it; and itww taken 
nominate a new mvisional Govern- nosi^pssion of without resistance by the 
ment. The persons first appointftl forces of the Government. Sevenfy- 
were Barb^ Louis Blanc, |Ledni-Rol- two prisoners were made on the spot, 
lin, Blanqui, Huber, Rafail, Gaussi- among whom were Barb^ and Albert. 
diire,EtieimeArago, Albert, Lagran^. 10. Three thousand of the'insur- 
This list, however, was deemed mot ^nts,*nll armed, shut themselves up 
sufficiently socialist; and a qpw one in the Prafecture of Police, where they 
was read out, and amod to by ac- prepared to resist ; but next morning 
clamation, which enfbraced Cabet, L. they surrendered to six thousand of the 
Blanc, Pierre Leroux, Raspail, Con- National Guard, which were brought 
siderant^ Barbas, Blanqui, Proudhon, against them. The whole members of 
The prepon<]^nce of the Gonimunist the Insurrectionary Government wera 
element waF very clear Iftre, and arrested, and conducted to Vincennes, 
several* voices called out, ** There General Coiirtais, whose conduct at 
are too many Socialists.” The Gov- the head of the National Guard had 
emment, however, was agreed to, and been more than doubtful, was dis- 
tho whole proceeded to the I^tel de missed, and succeeded by General Cle- 
Yille, preened by a hideoim mob ment Thomas, and Caussidibre,. after 
shouting, **The Assembly is dis- some hesitation, remgned the sitna- 
solvcd; long live the Kevolntionaiy tion of head of the police, and was 
Government 1 — long live Barb^ I succeeded b^^M. Troiivc-Chauvel. The 
The procession, swelling as it ad- battalions of the Garde Rdpublicaine, 
vanced, posse'd witheffit obatqictioii which had universally failed in tlieir 
before the Prefecture of Police, and duty, were purged of their most dis- 
took possession of the Hdtel de Ville, affected members^ and reduced to 
where the new Government was for- something like military order and 
mally iastalled. But meanwhile La- obedience. General Cavaignac, who 
marine bad despamhed several trusty had arrived from Algeria, received the 
messengers to the battalions of the portfolio of Minister of War. Finally, 
National Guard and the Garde Mobile the entrance of great numbers of Na- 
who were most likely to prove faith- tional Guards from the nei^bourhood 
fill, to hasten to the deliverance of of the capital, all animate with the 
the Assembly. At length, about four strongest indignation amnst the Fa- 
o’clock, the welcome rofl of a drum was risian SocialisU^ enabled the Govern- 
heard on the other side of the Seine, ment to take the decisive step of clos- 
and soon tiie bayonets of a corps of ing the clubs, which was done on the 
the Gude Mobile were seen crossing succeeding days, not ^thout violent 
the Pont de la Concorde at the pas de resistance and 8bme bloodshed. A 
charge. In an instant fffie Hall of the commission was appointed^ make: 
Assembly was cleared, and the rude inquiry into the insurrections of the 
intruders chased out of the doors and 16th Apftl and 16tp-May, which im- 
windows. Th^ fell^Mick upon the mediately commemm its laboura,. auA 
Hdtel de Ville, where the Insurrec- published^ report^ under the title of 
tionaiy Government was established,,^ ** Rapport de la Commisnon dTEni- 
and the principal strength of the re- 1 qudte,^ contaifii^ a vast deal of in- 
^Is was to be found. Pkeporation j^rmation on the tfubj^ and' moro 
for a despmte resistance had beei| authentic uvidenoe on the meets of tho 
made; and four pieces of artftUeiy were revolution tfian an/ other gallection' 
touglit up beforo'the in&ntry, in or- in existence. 
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11. The facts brought out by the 
<!*omini8sion d’£nqu4te app^r^ so 
Strongly to implicate M. liouis Blanc, 
that the Procureurs - Generaux, MM. 
Portalis ondLandaries, demanded per- 
mission from the Assembly to institute 
a formal accusation against him. Tlie 

J iuestion was warmly debated ; hut at 
ength, by a majority of 369 to 337, 
they negatived the demand. It ap- 
marjfl from the evidence that, though 
XiOUis Blanc had been borne on the 
shoulders of the people from the Hall | 
of the Assembly to the Hdtcl de ' 
Ville, and there named one of the 
insurrectionary government, yet he 
was, in truth, hardly a free agent on 
the occasion, and that he. was im- 
plicated ill the rebellion rather from 
the doctrines ho had promulgated at 
the Luxembourg than fiom immediate 
accession to the attack on the Assem- 
bly. But in truth, even if the case 
had been otherwise, they were too 
well aware of the strength, at least in 
Paris, of the party of which he was 
the head, and the insiifiicicncy of their 
means of resistance, to l enture on the 
prosecution which was demanded. 
Meanwhile the disorders in the pro- 
vinces continued without abatement. 
At Lyons, on the 18th May, a furious 
mob arose, demanding the instant lib- 
eration of the prisoners who had been 
arrested on occasion of the tumults in 
February. The prefect, unable to 
withstand the violence with which he 
was threatened, ivas obliged to sign 
nn order for their discharge; and they 
were immediately carried in triumnh 
to the Croix Rouge, where borricaaes 
were constructed, and a sort of pro- 
visional TOvemment established. Sur- 
Todnded bv ad many and such serious 
dangers, the Assembly still stranmlv 
kept thair eyes fixed on those which 
were passed, and by a msdority of 632 
to 63, adopt6d«clB>^> proposed by the 
Executive Commission, banishing for 
ever the yonnmr branch bf the house 
of Bourbon, as* the elder branch had 
already been, froxq. the French terri- 
toiy. , 

12. But the ^vemmenV soon found( 
t^t they had more serious ci^jises of 
disquietude than the dread of a r^- 1 


tion,. and more formidable competi- 
tors for power to contend with than 
^e ^he house of Orl§ai». 

forwani as ca^idates for a seat in the 
Chamber in the elections coming on 
in June, was one whose name spoke 
powerfully to every heart in France, 
liouis Kapoleon. a placard, recom- 
mending ]|iim to the electors of Pari^ 
l^re these ^ominous words : Louis 
!fi||poleon only asks to be a represen- 
tfSive of the people ; and he has not 
forgot that Napoleon, before beingVie 
first ma^stratepf France, was its first 
citizen.*' His name was heard in vari- 
ous group on the Boulevards at night : 
“Vive VEmpreur!” broke from the 
masses as orten as '‘Vive Barb6sl*' 

“ Vive la R^publique ocmocratique I ” 
Alarmed at these ajmearancos, M. do 
T^amartine, taking advantage of a re- 
pit, which was afterwards proved to 
tic fa^, that the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard had been fired at from a 
crowd which was raising cries of “ Vii e ' 
rEmpercur !** proposed to the Assem- 
bly to renew against Louis Napoleon 
by name the ^neral decree offoanish- 
ment S^instTlie princes of the family 
of Buonaparte pSsed in 1832. “We 
win never,” scud he, iiennit France 
to degrade herself, as was the case in 
Rome during tl^ days df the Lower 
Empire, when the Republic wasJ)ought 
by a name shouted by a few noisy con- 
spirators.” These words produced at 
first a great impression ; but ere long 
it wore off, and in the end the project 
of banishment was ne^tived by a n^ 
jority of two to oxm. Louis Napoleon, 
in consequence, was permitted to re- 
main on the roll of candidates, and he 
was simnltaneonsly elected by the de* 
partments of the Seine, the Yoiine, 
the Sarthe, and the Charente-lnfori- 
eure. He notified his acceptance of 
the charge in a letter, some of the ex- 
pressions in ufiiich singularly contrast 
with his snbsequent career, but he af- 
terwards declined to take his seat, from 
a desire to avoid caosiug dissension in 
the Republic.* 

* “ To« confidence impses on me duties 
which 1 snaU know how to discharge. Onr 
feelings, our interests, our wishes, are the 
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18. The elections for the Assembly in 
June were very remarkably as evinc- 
iug the steady and now nnintemixited 
growth of reactionary principles in the 
greater part of the countiy. The for- 
mer repngnauce to the statesmen who 
had served in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties under Louis Philippe was fast 
wearing away, and a di-ead of the raslr- 
ness of inexperienced menjsucceeding 
in its place. Then were,*ror the fii^ 
time since the Revolution, retumyLtS 
the Assembly M. Thiers, M. Victor 
H|go, Charles Dupin, General//*han- 
gamier. General Rulhi^rcsi, M. Mole, 
Marshal Bu^aud, iS A. Fould, M. 
Rivet M. MoI8 was sought after in 
his retreat by the electors of the Gi- 
ronde, and fomed to accept thdr repre- 
sentation. Cm the other hAd, the 
electors of Paris returned MM. Caus- 
sidiere, Pipudhon, Pierre Leroux, and 
La^uge— that is to say, the chiefs of 
Socialism. Everything thus congpired 
to indicate a^rrible struggle between 
the country and the metropolis, which, 
although it might begin in the As- 
sembly, would to all appearance ter- 
minate* in the streets. And in the 

S resence of this* evidently appi%ashing 
anger, it was melaficholy to see^the 
pitiable state of weakness to which the 
executive Government was reduced. 
Formed by tin avow^ coalition of men 
of the most diametri&llyopiKisite opin- 
ions, its members had lost the weight 
of individual character without having 
gained the force of united action. The 
Socialists were determined on an insur- 
rection against the Assembly, which 
tAey now saw wass decidedly opposed 

same. A chQd of Paris, now a representative 
of its inhabitants, I will unite my efforts with 
those of my eolleagnes to re-establish order, 
credit, industry, to secure external peace, 
eoMolidaU democratic instUvilamt, and inutu- 
ally conciliate those interests which now ap- 
pear hostile, because they suspect each other 
to run counter, instead of conspiring to one 
end— the prosperity and glory of the coun- 
try. The people have been free since tiie 
24th February; they can now obtain every- 
tliing without having recourse to brute force. 
Let us rally round the altar of our country 
under the standard of our country, and let ns 
give to the world the great example of a peo- 
ple who regenerate themselves without vio- 
lence, without civil war, without ^archy.** 
-Ann. irut. 1818, p 208. 


to their demands; and the Executive 
Commission, divided in itself, felt so 
unequal to meet it that L^artiift 
strongly advised them to resign, which 
shame at the thought of retiring in 
presence of danger alone prevented 
them from doing. In the mcaff time, 
every precaution was taken to protect 
them from insult; and the strange 
spectacle was exhibited to the world of 
a sovereign legislature, elected bg uni- 
versal giiffrage, deliberating under the 
protection of cannon pointed against 
its own constituents.* 

14. Meanwhile the state, of the fin- 
ances was daily becoming more alarm- 
ing, and France was beginning again 
to experience the bitter tnith, that the 
inevitable effect of revolutions is at 
once to diminisli the revenue and cnor- 
monsly increase the expenditure. In 
the sixty-nine days srhich had elapsed 
between the fall of Louis Philippe and 
the installation of the National As- 
sembly, the Provisional Government 
had opened extraoidinary credits to 
the amount of 206,188,035 francs 
(£8,240,000) f and such was tho ne- 
cessitous state of the Treasury, not- 
witlistanding the addition of 45 per 
cent to the direct taxes, that the only 
resource which remained to M. Du- 
clvrc, who had succeeded M. Gamier 
Pag^ as Finance Minister, was a fresh 
loan of 1 50,000, 000 francs (£6,000, 000), 
and then to cut down woods to the ex- 
tent of 25,000,000 francs, and alienate 
lands belonging to the State or tho 
Crown to the extent of 200,000,000 
more (£8,000,000) ! Immense as these 
sums were, they did not embrace tho 
whole obligations incurred by tlie State 
in consequence of this most disastrous 
Revolution ; for the BSnk of Franco 
had already advanced 245,000,000 
francs to the Provisional ®ovem- 
ment, making, with M. Duclerc’s fresh 
loan of 1*0,000, 000* francs, no less 
than 395,C^0,000 francs, or nearly 


* The votes for these new candidates were 
Ai follows in the At^partmciit of the Seine : 
Caussidl^re, 140.400; itilorean, 120,889; Goud- 
c^ux, 107,097; Changamier, 105,660; M. 
■^ers, 97, 804; Leroux, 94,876; Victor 
[ugo, 80,000 ; Louis Napfleon, 8^4M ; ,Le- 


grange, 18,682 ; Bolssel, 77,247 ; FftAdhon^ 
77,0^.— JHoitilettr, June 12, 1848. 
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£10,000,000 sterling, of debt already place in the Aasombly, said on t^s oc- 
incurred from its dfects. The fear- casion: ** The Ateliers Nationauxivere 
*ful shortcoming of the indirect taxes, necessary when first establidied ; but 
which in the course of the year fell off it is now high time to remedy an evil 
150,000,000 francs (£6,000,000), the of which the least inconvenience is to- 
enormous chari^s of the Ateliers Na- squander uselessly the resources of the 
tiondUx, and the ^at increase of the Republic. What have they produced 
army, were the diicf causes ef this! in the course of four months? No- 
most disastrous state of things. TJie ' thing. They have deprived the hardy 
men daily receiving wages at the Ate- sons of t(^ of employment, mven them 
lien Nationaiix were now 118,300, a distaste fi>r laMur, and oemoralised 
and their cost was 250, 0(2^ francs^ '^em to such a degree that they are 
(£10,000) a-day. Of this immense no longer adiamed to be^ on the- 
multitude not more than two thousand streets. The Monardi;f had its i Ars ; 
were actually employed in any species the RqmbRc has its vagabonds. God 
of labour, the remainder being paid forbid that the enemies of the country 
for doing nothing, or holding them- diould succeed in converting the Pari- 
selvos at the beck of the leaders of the sian workmen, formerly so virtuous, 
clubs to assemble in multitudes, in into lazzoroni or pre^orians. 
order to overawe the Government. Paris^is in agony, London r^okes; 

*15. It was impossible that such a its power, riches, and preponderanco 
state of thiiif^ could continue, and yet havo tripled since our disturbances 
it was equally evident that it could commenced.” 
not be tenninated without a desperate Ifi. These measures excited the most 
struggle ; for tlie iioid workmen, who violentdiscontent among the workmen; 
wer^or the most part able-bodied and and an insurrection was onenly talked' 
armed, w.cro determined not to relin- of, which was first fixed for the 14th 
quish the advantage they had gained. July, the anniversary of the tal^g of 


In order to denve some advantage 
from this immense mass of idle prole- 
taires, M. IjCOii Faucher, in the end of 
May, brought forward a proposal for 
employing a certain number of them 
in the formation of the lines of railway 
which had been in progi-ess when the 
Revolution broke out. At the same 
time some regulations were laid down 
for correcting the abuses so nrevalent 
in the drawing of pay, and M. Emile 
Thomas, the superintendent, who had 
connived at them, was sent under the 
surveillance of the police to Bordeaux. 
The committee to whom the matter 
uPas reported, recommended that the 
workmen who hatl not been domiciled 
moresthan three months in the depart- 
ment of tlie Seine should be sent to 
their respective homos, to*be employed 
in such productive labour os could 
there be found for them^ and the As- 
sembly, adopting t]^is report, passed 
several decrees 4>r enforcing tihe re- 
moval of a certain number of the men 
to various milway ^wfirks. Yictlr 
Hum the celebrate novelist albeit a 
decnlod Liberal, who had obtained a 


against the Ateliers Nationaux brought 
ngktters to a crisis at an earlier period. 
On June 20, M. Leon Faueber, on the 
part of the committee to whom the 
matter had be^ intniSted, reported 
that 120,000 workmen were now paid 
daily at the Ateliers Nationaux, and 
50,000 more were demanding to he ad- 
mitted. Horrorstrack at this proqpect, 
he saw no resource but a fresh loan of 
150,000,000 francs by the Govemmfpt, 
to set in motionsin the provinces the 
indnstiy so fatally arrested by the 
Revolution; but to this tlie Finance 
Minister made the strongest posnble 
objections. Thus, between the two, 
nothing was done ; and meanwhile the 
paid workmen and Socialists, encour- 
aged by the leaders of the dubp* made- 
open preparations for insurrection, and 
resolved to resist any attempt at re- 
movdB. *' lYe must not go,'* said they; 
**th^ are about to destroy the Re- 
public.” 

17. It was all veiy well, however, as 
afiguriof speechtodedaixuon 100,000* 
armed men as ready to support the de- 
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mocratic and socialist Revolution : but 18. Hostilities commenced at nine 


when the contest commenced, it was 
found that the actual number who 
could be relied on was much less con- 
siderable. Alto^ther it was comjnited 
that from 25,000 to 30,000 would come 
forth to support the insunoction, com- 
posed of 12,000 liberated convicts, 600a 
of the most determined from the Ate- 
liers Nationaux, and 8000|Or 10,000 
from the secret societies •and club^ 
On the other hand, the forces Gove^-* 
m^t had nMwiwdly at its di»)osal 
were much nfbro considerable. {There 
weite 20,009 regnlai* tipops in the bar- 
racks of Paris, with ample artillery and 
cavalry; 15,000 in the neighbouring 
towns ; and the National Guard in the 

turneiP out,/o ^ a review^ forces^id to 
amount to 300,000 men. But tliough 
abundantly ready to come forward on 
days of holiday parade, it was very 
doubtful how far the majoritv of^hese 
would either appear or act when shots 
were to be fired in anger ; and it was 
well known that a lai^ proportion of 
them Tvere in secret inmined to the in- 
snrgenfs, and would, if the contest ap- 
peared at all doubtful, i!i all pfobabu- 
ity join them. A* similar disu^on 
pervaded the executive, and no united 
action could be expected from a direc- 
tory in which such opposite characters 
as Lamartine, Ledni^ollin, and Marie 
held the reins of power. On the other 
hand, the insurgents, impelled by ne- 
cessity and in dread of starvation, were 
united and desperate, and obeyed lead- 
ers of no small militaiy ability, invest- 
ed with that absolulb power with which 
mutinecis never fail to invest those 
whom for a time th^ have placed in 
command. Thus, tnou^ in appear- 
ance unequal, the contest was in real- 
ity more evenly balanced than might 
bo supposed ; and at any rate, the most 
desperate conflict which had occurred 
since the first beginning of the troubles 
in 3 789 was evidently approaching. It 
was much to be fearw that an^serious 
reverse at first would throw all the 
waverers into the arms of the insur-. 
g^ts, and in all probabilitv consigir 
Franco to the sanguinary rule of a Red 
Rejgublic. 


at night on the 22d Jane by the assem- 
bling of croivds on the quays, from th^ 
bridge of Notre Dame to the H6tel do 
Ville^ and the placarding of an addrosu 
calling on all Frenchmen to sign a pe- 
tition to the National Assembly t>n uio 
‘‘organisation of labour.*’ Atthosamo 
time a brigade of the workmen which 
had been sent to Corboil returned, con- 
j trary to orders, to Paris, and statjpncd 
' themsc]ycs in the Place of the Bwbtile 
and at the Barrier dii Trdne, calling 
out, “ Vivo Napoleon ! ^ “ Vive TEm- 
]r)erenr ! ’* “A bos Marie ! ” “ Nous 
restcrous ! ” During the whole night 
the workmen of the Ateliers Nation- 
aux remained in the streets, and their 
leaders and the onitois from the clubs 
liarangued them without intermission. 
Every leader had his |K)st assigned to 
him. Tho organisation of the insur- 
rection corresnondod exactly to that of 
the brigades of the Ateliers Nationaux. 
The wmolc w'cro under tho powerful and 
able direction of the Societe dcs Droits 
dc THomme, which had reconstituted 
itself in defiance of the Government on 
the 11th June. Early on the morning 
of tho 23d the erection of barricades 
:ominenccd, and pi-ocecded with a ra- 
pidity, onler, and consistency which 
evidently bespoke a Icing -laid plan. 
Nearly the whole population, men, 
w'opicn, and children, in tho disaffect- 
ed districts, which comprised a full 
moiety of the city, were employed on 
these works, which sprang up as if by 
enchantment, and soon appeared of 
stupendous ma^itude. Before noon, 
nearly one half of Paris, comprising 
all lying to the eastward of a lino 
drawn from the Pantheon to the Cha- 
teau d’Eau, was covered with bdrii- 
cades. Two strong ones were erected 
at tho Porte St Denis^ one at ithat of 
StMartin^ne at the entry of the Fau- 
bourg duxcmple, four in the streets 
leading to Jthe Hdtel de Ville, one of 
stupendous magnitude at the entrance 
«of the Faubour^t Antoine, and thirty 
in the neighbonrhpod of the Isle of St 
itouis, the Fauboui'g St Jacques, and 
the Fouboiflg^t Mai'qpau. 

19. »l)aring all this time sasthing 
whatever was done on the part of Gov- 
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ernment to interrapt these prepara* 
tions. The truth was, they had not, 
in the outset, the means of combating 
the insurrection over the immense sur- 
face over which it extended. General 
Cavaignac, in whom, as Minister at 
Wai^ the supreme cox^mand was in- 
vested, had only at his di8po8ali23,OOOL 
infantiT and 2000 horse, of whom nor 
more than 20,000 of both aims could 
b^alciilated upon as effective. The 
gimrah vras immediately bjat in alf 
the streets ; but the National Gnai*d 
was very lia^lcward in answering tlie 
call, and many of them, as well as 
some of the Gai'de lilobile, wem to be 
seen in the i*anks of the insurgents. 
Orders w'cro sent off immediately to 
four regiments at Versailles and Or- 
leans to come to Paris; telegraphic 
messages to the same effect were de- 
spatched to tliose stationed at Ijille, 
Metz, and Rouen, and even a division 
of the Army of the Alps was oixlered 
to the capital. But some time must 
necessarily elapse before even the near- 
est of these troops could arrive, and 
meanwhile every hou» was precious ; 
something required to be done instant- 
ly to stop the progress of tho insurrec- 
wn. But Cavaignac was too old and 
too good a soldier not to know the ex- 
treme liazard of involving troops in 
insufficient numbers in the narrow 
streets of an insuigent capital, and 
too much experienced in revolutions 
not to bo aware of the niinous results 
which might ensue from the defeat or 
capture of even an inconsiderable body 
of regular soldiers. He positively re- 
fused, therefore, to divide his forces, 
or act on any extended scale before the 
reinforcements came up. In this opin- 
ion ho was sitrongly supported by La- 
martine. ‘ * Do nor deceive yourselves,” 
said be to the other members of the 
Provisional Government; ** we do not 
advance to a strife with afemetOe, but 
to a pitched battle with a confederacy 
of great factions. If the Republic, 
and witli it society, Js to be saved, it 
must have arms its hands during 
the first years of its existence ; and 
its forces diocjM be dispdhed, not only 
hereiJ)ut over%e whole surface of the 
empire, as for great wars which, em- 


brace not only the quarters of Paris, 
but ^he provinces, as in the days of 
Cffisar and Pompey.” 

20. Cavaignac Kept his regular troo]3S 
in reserve nearly the whole of the 23d, 
and devoted himself to the organisa- 
tion of his forces as for a serious cam- 
paign. He divided his men into four 
columns, which were placed under the 
oixiers oi Generals Lsmorici^re, Duvi- 
vier, Damesne, and Bedoau. The first 
^ these took post near the Porte St 
Denis and Porte St Martin, prepared 
to cembat the insunuctfon in the Krtli- 
ern parts of {he city; the second, in 
tho centro, was intrusted with the de- 
fence of the Hdtel de Ville, the gene- 
ral headqnartei's of the Government, 
but xriiich was th readied with an at- 
tack on every side ; third, to the 
south of the Seine, was stationed on 
the Place Cambray and the Bridge St 
Michel ; and the fourth was to support 
Ge^Qral Damesne in the quarter of the 
Pantheon and the Faubourg St Mar- 
ceau. The insurgents, on tiieir side,' 
were also divided into four columns of 
five or six thousand men each, sup- 
ported by an immense body of tirau- 
ipues^d dftached musketeers. Their 
e^orts were mflinly directed to gain 
possession of the Hdtel de Yille by 
advancing through the narrow streets 
and houses adji^ning it, where cavalry 
could not act, and artillery could not 
be introduced. For this purpose two 
divisious were to o^rato on the right 
and two on the left oank of the Seine. 
On the right bank the headquarters of 
theiirst corps were in the hospital of 
Clos St Lazare, tfUd stretched to the 
north as far as the Faubourg du Tem- 
ple ; while the second had constructed 
a gigantic banier on the Place of the 
B^tile, and occupied the whole streets 
as far as the Eglise St Gervais, behind 
the Hdtel de ^^e. On the other aide 
of the river the third corps was estab- 
lished in the Pantheon, and occupied 
all the streets stretching fium thence 
to th9 Pont St Michel and the Seine ; 
and the fourA held the Rue St Victor, 
the Place Mauberi^ and the bridge of 
the Hdtel Dieu. 

21. The first hostilities commenced 
on the ai^moon of the 23d, when the 
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National Guard, though unsiip^rted vicinity of tho Hdtel do Yille. The 
by troops of the line, attacked and task was no easy one, for tho streets 
carried the barrier at tlie Porte St around it swarmed with armed men : 


Martin. This was 'followed by an as- 
^lilt on that of tho Porte St Denis, 
where a most desperate resistance was 
experienced, and where the enthusiasm 
of the people was evinced by several 
women combating on the work, one 
of whom fell pierced by several balls. 
On the other side of the rivp9 General 
Bedeau was engaged in a fearful strife 
in the Faubourg St Marccau. AfteP 
susttfning grefit loss, he at leuj^h 
succeeded in carrying the barricades 
there; but he was wotmded in the 
moment of success, and had to quit 
the field. On the morning of the 24th, 
matters looked very serious, and the 
Asscmblv, whicl^ had endeavoured to 
ignore the danger, was forced to re- 
cognise and take measures to avert it. 
The inefiicienev of the Executive Com- 
mission, and the distrust tiiey had in- 
spired in the l^tioual Guard, having 
become painfully conspicuous, a mo- 
tion was made at noon on the 24tli, to 
confer absolute power on a Dictator, 
and General Cavaignac was suggested 
and approved almost unanimons^y. 
Some hesitation havin^^bcen expressed 
as to the mode of doing this, and tlih 
authority to be conferred, M. Bostide 
cut the discussion short with these 
words : ** Ii you hesitiKe, in an hour 
the H6t8l de Ville may be taken.” 
This announcement proved decisive. 
The appointment was immediately 
passed oy acclamation ; and such was 
the confidence which it inspirad, that, 
in two hours after Jt was known, 

3 thousand admtional men ap* 
in the ranks of the National 
The Executive Commission, 
finding themselves thus superseded, 
resigned their appointments, and ab- 
solute uncontrolled authority was vest- 
ed in the Dictator. 

22. The effects of this great chanm 
were soon apparent. Immense was the 
difference between the hesitationeand 
disunited action of five civilians in 
presence of danger, and the decided 
conduct of one siiigle experienced mili- 
tary chief. The first object waa^o re- 
pel the enemy in the centre from tho 


every window was filled with tirail- 
leuis, and from the summit of barn- 
cades, which were erected aciuss the 
narrow thoroughfares at every imn- 
dred \^8, streamed a well-dircct- 
l^d and deadly fire of mnsketiy. At 
length, however, after a dreadful strug- 
gle, the nearest streets were cairied, 
«ind the Hotel de Ville put for rlio 
time ill a* state of comparative safety. 
The attack was then earned by Gen- 
eral Duvivicr into the adjoining quar- 
ters of the F^liso St Gervais and tho 
Rue St Antoine. To the north Gen- 
eral Lamoricibre had commenced ope- 
rations on the afternoon of the 23d. 
He pushed on towaixls tho Fauboui^ 
St Denis, and then, wheeling to his 
left, commenced an assault on the 
Faubourg Foissohnibre. The combat 
here was long and bloody, and at the 
end of three houra' fighting the progress 
made was far frain considerable. The 
insurgents defended each banicado as 
it was attauked^as long as possible, 
and when it w^as about to bo foracd, 
they quickly retired to the next one in 
rear, generally not more than one or 
two hundred yaiils distant, which Wiis 
stubbornly held in like manner ; while 
uxxin the column wdiich advanced in 
pursuit a heavy and murderous fira 
was diracted from the windows of tho 
acyoiiiing houses. In vain Cavaignac 
threatened to briim up mortars to 
throw bombs into tne houses behind 
the barricades if they were not aban- 
doned. This threat had no effect ; and 
it was only late in the afternoon tliat 
the Place Lafayette was carried, and 
that with very heavy loss th tho assail- 
ants. ■* 

23. Forcing, by a flank movcpjent, 
tlie position of La Yillette, Lamori- 
cihre, after fhstaining graat loss, at 
length succeeded in caimng the bar- 
riches of the Areetsof the Judin and 
the^ Fauboura Poissonni^re. , He ex- 
perienced in nu prSg^ the most for- 
mid|jble resistance in the Rue St Maur, 
wjere a barricade had been constructed 
of such nipgnitudh and strenrth that 
it lon^ rexielled all attacks of the in- 
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fantry. Cavaignac, who hastened to The barricade in the Rue Roche- 
tho spot, broucht up a gun, but the chouart was particularly formidable, 
iffiro from the buricade and windows being twelve feet high, built of solid 
was so heavy that in a few minutes masonry, and flanked by another of 
all the artillerymen and horses wore nearly e^al elevation at the comer of 
struck down. A second piece was the Rue Faubourg Poissonni^re. The 
brou|^t up, but with the same results, fusillade hod been extremely warm 
Shells were then thrown from a little here during the whole day, and it was 
distance, and while they were ckplod- .not till six at night that the front 
ing, an assault was mode oii the Imrri- barricade was carried. Even after this 
cade, and after a frightful slaughter advantagi had been gained the flank 
on ^th sides it was caiTied, and the y>arricade^ld out, though lettered in 
defenders put to the sword. • At the feont by heavy guns; and it was not 
same time General Foucher received till late in the evening that it ivy at 
orders to athick five barricades, erected leiigiSi carried by a suuuen rush ot the 
near tlie Barrier of Belleville, which stormers on its flank resting on the 
mutually supported each other. He boulevarda 

did so, and was wounded, os well os 25. It was not suiprisiug that the 
General Francois, in the assault ; and progress even of the vast and hourly- 
although it was made and supported increoaingmilitaryfor^iiat the disposal 
with the utmost resolution, two only of the Dictator had been so slow ; for 
of the baiTicades were taken. the task before them was immense, 

24. These bloody conflicts decided and to appearance insurmountable by 
nothing ; and success was so equally any Iminan strongth. The number of 
balanced, and the loss, especially in bar Aiades had lisen to the enormous 
oliicers, so severe, that it was difficult and almost incredible^gure of ^rce, 
to say to which side victory would thousand eighi hundred and eigfUy- 
ultimately incline, l^al success was eight, nearly all of which wero stoutly 
first gained at one in me afternoon of defended. The great strong^iolds of 
the 24tl], when preparations were made, the i^snigei^ts were in the Clos St 
to the south of the Seine, for storming LosAre and the faubourg St Antoine, 
the Pantheon. Geneiul Damesne, who cash of which was defended by gigon- * 
commanded, did not trust on this oc- tic bamcades, constructed of stones 
casion to his infantry, however numcr- having aU. the solidity of^’cgular forti- 
ous and rosolutc, but brought up his fleations, and held by the most deter- 
heavy ^ns, which battered the splen- mined and flinatical bands. The night 
did eiiince lor an hour, wdicn, an aper- of the 24th Was terrible ; the oppos- 
ture in the walls having been made, ing troops, worn out with fatigue and 
the troops rushed in, ana the building parched with thirst, sank down to 
was earned. But tlie insurgents were rest within a few yards of each other 
nowise daunted by this disaster: re- on the summit of the barricades, or 
tiring, with comparatively little lo^ at their feet, ancf no sound was heard 


to the next banicade in the Rue Clovis, 
they there «gam presented an un- 
daunted front to tlieir assailants. Gen- 
eral Damesne was dangerously wound- 


in the dark but the cry of the sen- 
tinels. Early on the morning; of the 
25th the conflict was ronewd at all 
points^ and ore long a frightful tra^y 


ed in attempting to storm it, and signalised the det^ination and fero- 
General Brea, who then tank the com- city of the insnigents. Qeneral Brea, 
muid, was undble to expel the enemy before renewing the fight on his side, 
from these strongholds.* Equally for- which was on the left bank of the 
midable was tlie resistance still op- Seim^ at the barrier of Fontainbleau, 
posed to General Bamoricibro in the humanely went with a flag of truce to 
Faubourg PoisyiAii^re, where the in- the hea^uarters of the jnsiiigents, 
aiiigents durinir the nigltt had reoccK- to endeavour to pemu^ them to 
pie^ nearly uiU the «po8itions whicii come to an .accommodation. They 
thc^had lost on the preceding day. rocoim himt and tlie aide-de-camp 
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Ly whom he was accompanied, within been again reoccujpied by the insur- 
tlieir lines ; and having done so, they ^nts during the night, were all farced 
surrounded them, and insisted on the in the morning, and the Glos Sti 
general signing and sending to his Lazare stormed. The Faubourg du 
troops a written order to surrender Temple was soon after carried, and 
their arms and ammunition. Upon the insurgents were driven out of St 
the general’s refusal to do 80 » he was Denis and St Martin. Heavy Ipsses, 
overwhelmed with insults, shot down, however, attended all these Mvan- 
and left for dead on the ground; his^tages;' and in the centre of the 
aide-de-camp. Captain Maujrain, was cit^ the insurgents were so fiir from 
at the some time put to jT^ath, and being subdued, tliat General Duvivier 
his remains mutilat^ to siich a degree was wounded in the neighbourljood 
tW the human form could hardly Lb of the I16tel de Ville, and obliged to 
dist^guished.« After waiting an^hour relinquish his command to Gcnerd 
for the return of his general, Go'ionel Perrot Still the Faubouig St An- 
Thomas, the second in ^mmand, hav- toine^ the great stronghold of the in- 
ing learned his fate, and annotmeed surgents, remained m their hands, 
it to his soldiers, made preparations and till it Was wrested from them the 
for an assault Infuriated by the victory could not bo said to be corn- 
treacherous mooiacre of their gmeTal, plete. The position of the enemy 
the men rushed on, and carried at the there was extremely strong, every 
point of the bayonet seven successive entrance being closed by successive 
banicades. All their defenders were barricades of enormous heiglit and 
put to the sword, to avenge their in- thickness, and proof against any hut 
famous treache^. The of 'Gen- the very heaviest sic^-artillery. The 
•oral Brea was round still bi'eathiug, troops destin^ for tne assault of this 
but the vital spark was soon extinct, formidable citadel were divided into 
He was cruelly mutilated, his arms two columns, one of which, starting 
and Icga having been cut off. This from tlie Hfftel de Ville, followed the 
sava^ barbarity W'as tho more, mex- line of the quays on the hanks of the 
cusaole, that General >Brea was a &an river, while the otlier moved W the 
of singularly mild temper and humafae Rue St Antoine direct on the Pl^o of 
dispoStion. His character was beau- the Bastile. Both experienced the 
timlly dra^yn by the priest at Nantc^ most determined resistance, 
who officiated at the Aiterment of his 27. The barricades, and every win- 
mangle({ I'emains : ** The character of dow in Uic streets leading up to them, 
General Brea was less that of a mil- were filled with armed men, animated 
itary chief than of a Christian. The with a fanatical courage. Two pieces 
warrior u*a8foigotten in the gentleness of canuon, placed in the Rue St Aii- 
of his disposition, the warmth of his toine, were Drought up, and played at 
heart, the sinceritj^of his love, the point-blank ranm on the first bar- 
glow of his charity.^ ricade ; but such was the severity of 

26. Similar contests ensued in all the fire which the insurgents main- 
the other quarters, but before evening tamed, especially from 6ho windows, 
the superiority of the regular soldiers that twice over every man at the guns 
became very apparent. The arrival was killed or wounded ; and^ after 
of reinforcements, both of troops and two hours’ firing, the rampart ^vas still 
national guards, from Amieiis and bat little sifeken. Colonel R^ault, 
Rouen, as well as a large train of with the 48th Regimen^ then led on 
artillery from Bourges, proved of es- the chaige, and carried it by a sadden 
sential service. Success was, their tnsh; but he was basely slaiiii after 
assistance, gained in nearly eve^ bkving snrmouifted the pile^ hy a 
quarter, but it was dearly viuohasea. prjj^ner whose life^h? bad just sav- 
To the'nortiti of the Seine the barriers l|d. Three rAher barricades, one be- 
near the Faubomg Poissonni^ and bind the other,* were Ut like m^pner 
the Rue Boche^ouart, which hail stormed* after a desperate resistance^ 
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and with groat loss on both sides. 
The fifth barricadoi close to the Place 
«f the Bastile, i^sented a still more 
formidable front* for it was contracted 
of solid square blocks of masonry, and 
surmounted b^ embrasures like a reg- 
ular fortification. For two hours it 
resist^ alike the firC of the gui^s and 
the assaults of the troops, but at 
length it was carried. At the same 
time, the banicTH on the quays wore 
forcid by the other column, though 
the slaughter there was even greater, 
and General Ncgrier and the denuty 
Charbonncl were killed. By these 
successes the two columns of attack 
made themselves masters of the Place 
of the Bastilc, where they effected 
their junction, and both moved on to 
the attack of the Faubourg St An- 
toine, the last and most formidable 
stronghold of the insurgents. 

28. But ere the attack commenced, 
a sublime instance of Christian hero- 
ism and devotion occurred, which 
shines forth like a heavenly glory in 
the midst of these terrible scenes 
of caniage. Monkeic^rur Affri^ 
Archbishop of Paris, horror-struck 
with the slaughter which for three 
da^s Ivad been ^ing on without inter- 
mission, resolved to effect a reconcili- 
ation between the contending narties, 
or perish in the attempt. Having 
obtained leave from General Cavaignac 
to repair to the hcadquartci-s of the 
insurgents, he set out, dressed in hiS 
pontifical robes, having the cross in 
liis hand, accompanied by two vicars, 
also in full canonicals, and three 
trepid members of the Assembly. 
Deeply affected by this courageous 
act, which they well knew was almost 
certain death^tlic people, as he walked 
through *the streets, fell on their 
knees 4 ^nd besought him to desist, but 
he persisted, sayiuj^ “ It is niy duty. 
Bmius paster viUim^hmam pro 
ovibtis mis.** * At seven in the even- 
ing he aiTived in the Place of the 
Bastile, where the fire was extremely 
warm on both sidell It ceased on 
either side at tfi^ august spectaqje, 
and the- Archbishop, baling tlie cros# 

* *VA good shepherd gives his Iffe for his 
sheep.'* 


aloft, advanced with his two vicars to 
the foot of the barricade. A single 
attendant, bearing above his head a 
green, branch, the emblem of peace, 
preceded the prelate. The soldiers, see* 
ing him come so close to those who 
had so often slain the bearers of flags 
of truce, approached in order to be 
Ikblo to give succour in case of need ; 
the insurants on their side descended 
the barrili^e, and the rodoubtable 
Is&ntagonists* stood close to each other, 
efichanmng looks of defiance. Sudden- 
ly at this moment a sl^t was he4rd ; 
instafltly the cry arose, “Treason, 
treason !*' an^ the combatants, re- 
treating on either side, liegan to ex- 
change sliots with as muw fury as 
ever. Undismayed by the storm of 
balls wiiich immediate flew over his 
head from both quartei-s, the prelate 
advanced slowly, attended by his 
vicars, to the .summit of the barricade. 
One of them had his hat pierced by 
thret balls when asc^diug, but the 
Archbishop himself, almost by a mir- 
acle, escaped while on the top. He 
had descended throe steps on the other 
side when he was pierced through the 
loins by a slmt from a window. The 
insiflgents, hoiTQT-struck, approached 
hifh when he fell, stanched tne wound, 
which at once was seen to be mortal, 
and carried him to the Re|ghbounng 
hospital of Qtftnze-Vingts. When 
tola he had only a few minutes to 
live, he said, “God be praised! and 
may He accept my life as an expiation 
for my omissions during my episco- 
pacy, and os an otl'ering for the salva- 
tion of this misguided people ; ” and 
with these words ne expired. 

29. Immediately after his decease, 
proposals came for a capitulation from 
the insurgents, on condition of an 
absolute and unqualified amnesty. 
General Cavaignac, however, would 
listen to nothing but an unconditional 
surrender. Tms was refused, and 
both aides prepared for a renewal of 
the cqiiflict on the following morning. 
At daybreak the combatants on either 
part stood to their arms; the barri- 
cades and windows were filled' with 
musketgers, the gunuera stood with 
lighted matches ueside their pieces; 
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but ore Ions sounds were heard which 
convinced we insurgents that further 
resistance was hopeless. A loud can- 
nonade, which eve^ minute came 
nearer, was distinguished in the rear 
of the faubourg; it was General La- 
moriciero, who, having forced his way 
through the Faubourg du Temple,, 
was in a position to assail them from 
behind. Still the insurg^its held 
out, and ten o'clock, the«ikriod as- 
signed for an unconditional surrender* 
having elapsed without submissioii, 
tliefii'e recommenced. An immense 
shower of shells immediately fell in 
the faubourg, which set it on fire in 
several places. The troops on the 
Place of the Bostilc, without waiting 
for orders, rushed on and attacked it 
in three colum'Ss on the side 8f the 
Rue St Antoine, the Rue de Gharcn- 
ton, and the Rue de la Roquette. All 
attacks proved successful, and at last 
the enemy capitulated. With it ^lis 
tenible insurregtion came to an end ; 
•the Socialists were crushed, and vic- 
tory remained to the Government and 
the sword. 

30. Tlie losses on either side in this 
memorable conflict were fiever accur- 
ately known ; for the insuigcnts cou]^ 
not estimate theirs, and the Govern- 
ment took care not to publish their 
own. BuU on both s^es it was im- 
mense, might havo*becn expected, 
when forty or fifty thousand a -side 
fought with the utmost courage and 
desperation for four days in the streets 
of a crowded capital, with nearly four 
thousand barricades erected and ro- 
' qulring to he stoimqd- General Ne- 
giier was killed, and Generals Du- 
viviei, Damesne, Koste, Lafontaiue, 
and Fouchd wounded moitally, — 
General Bedeau more slightly. Ten 
thousand bodies wore rocognised and 
buried, and nearly as many, especially 
on the side of the iusnqgents, thrown 
unclaimed into the Seme. At the 
close- of the contest nearly fifteen 
thousand prisoners were in the limds 
of the victors, and crowded, almost to 
suffocation, all places of confinement 
in Paris. Three thousand of them 
died of jail fever; but the inftieiise 

VOL. VIII. 


multitude which remained, created 
one of tlie greatest' difficulties witl^ 
which for long the Government haa 
to contend. The concourso of troops 
and national guards who flocked to- 
gether from all tiuailers, on the 27tli 
and 28tb, enabled the ‘Dictator to 
maintain his authority, and restore 
onler, by the stem disci])line of the 
^word. Tho Assembly divided the 
]3risoncrs into two classes: for^he 
'iii'st, wly) wore the most guilty, de- 
portation to Cayenne, or one of the 
other colonies, was at once aiyudgcd ; 
the second were condemned to travs- 
portatwn^ whicli witli them meant 
detention in the hulks, or in some 
maritime fortresses of the Republic. 
Great numbers were sent to Bdlcisle, 
and the gloomy dungeons of St kli- 
chel, on the coast of Normandy ; but 
all means of detention ere long proved 
inadequate for so prodigious a multi- 
tude, and many were soon liberated 
bv the Government from absolute in- 
abilitv to keep them longer. Thia 
terrible strife cost Franco more lives 
than any of tHe battles of tho Em- 
pire;* tho number of generals who 
TH^iished in it, or from the wounds they 
nod roceivod, exceeded even those cut 
off at Borodino or Waterloo. 

31. It is painful to be obliged to 
add, that the savage cruelty exhibited 
by the insurgents to such prisoners as 
fell into their hands, sullied the char- 
acter which they had justly acquired 
for courage and resolution. Towaids 
the Garde Mobile in an especial man- 
ner their barbarity knew no bounds : 
they looked upon them as traitors to 
the cause for which they had been 
originally enrolled, and such tliey 
subjected them to thj most aj^rocious 
barbarities. The women here, as in 
all similar cases, took tho leifd in 
atrocity, amazon boasted sho 

* In oonfirmatton of his Aatements in this 
section, the Author Is liappy to bo abie to 
refer to the sblifwork of his Mend Mr Ed- 
ward Cayley, entitled The European Enolu- 
tione 1848. which eahibits equal IndnstiV, 
accnracy* and oenteness^nd proves that ths 
taleuts wlileh have rendered his father, the 
B«nber for the Morth Riding of Yorkshire, 
so distingoished in Birllameninue hereditary 
inbisfaiuUy. 
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liad ent the heads of live officers 
9 f the Gainle Mobile, after they had 
hoen made priseners, with her own 
bands: othem threw vitriol in their 
faces, and biinit them in so shocking 
a manner that they implored death to 
put a\>eriod to their sufferings. A 
pump Mws found behind the Df.iTier 
Uochcchoiiai't half full of oil-of-vitriol, 
intended to be used in this manner. 
In oi^u place they took four or five of 
the Garde ^lobile, perfect c)iildren, 
prisoners; they stuck iiikes through 
their thioats under tlic chin, tied 
their hands down, and, placing them 
ill front of the windows, fired under 
their legs, thinking the tioops would 
not return the fire when they saw the 
uniform. Tlicy cut off the head of 
one, filled the mouth with pitch, 

K :ed a match in it, and, like canni- 
danced round it to the tune of 
Les Lampions. ” Tlie prisoners they 
took were shot down by dozens at a 
time ; a proceeding which, of course, 
led to terrible reprisals from the inilL 
laiy when they, in tlieir turn, had 
the power. Such, tooV was the oxas> 
peration of the insurgents when they 
became the losing party, that deeds of 
tmehery accompanied the usual bar- 
barities of domestic dissension. After 
caitying a fonnidablo barricade in the 
Rue St Antoine, the 48th Regiment 
made a number of prisonom. One of 
them resisted, and the soldiers were 
about to biyonet him, when their 
colonel, Reguanlt, came up and saved 
his life. ** Thank you,” said the per- 
fidious wretch, and with these words 
drew a pistol, and shot him dead on 
the spot. 

.32. Amidst such instances of treach- 
oiy and 4 cnielty,i.it is consolatory to 
have many deeds of an oi)pQsite diar- 
acterHo recount, proving that, even 
in its darkest moments, a^ under the 
most disastrous circumstances, tlie 
national spirit and gen^ity of the 
f^nch character were not altr^ther 
extinct Tha^Manpis de la Fortes a 
nobleman of toll stature and coin- 
manding air, was doiiig^uty as a 
vate in the Itt Legion m the National 
Gui^, and when waiting in^the front 
to stonn one of the Darricadefl^ he 


found himself Ixisiilo a little gaide 
mobile, who had already made his 
valour conspicuous in the combat. 
They were before a barricade, on 
which a red flag floated in proudlle- 
fiance. ** Great national guard,” said 
the little hero to his companion, 
f^diall we two take that flag?’* 
“With all ray heart,” replied the 
marquis, and with that they ran for- 
ward toother, and began to ascend 
baiTUMide. They were about two- 
thirds up, when the boy fell wounded 
inthfrJeg. “ Alas !'* hd said, “mat 
national guaid. I sliall have no hand 
in the taking of that flag.” “But 
you shall though,” replied the ^xie- 
rous marquis, “little garde mobile;” 
and with these words 1)| lifted the boy 
up in nis left arm, ami, making his 
way with his sword in his light, 
Xnished courageously on. Amidst n 
general fira from the defenders, they 
got near that the hoy was able to 
seize the flag and ware it for a few 
seconds overhead ; after which the two 
descended, the marquis still carrying 
his companion, and reached 'their com- 
rades in safeto. When escortodTfrom 
thotlkubou^ St Antoine by a party 
o^the Garde Mflbilo to the rear, the 
Archbishop of Paris saw a boy in the 
ranks whom he had particularly ob- 
served combstiqg bravel/iir the flght. 
Raising his armi^ he took a small 
rosaxy, and gave it to the young sol- 
dier, whose name was Francois de la 
VigniM*e— “Do not lose this cross,” 
said the iirelate; “put it on your 
heart: it will bring you happiness.** 
Ho received it kif^seung, and promised 
never to part with.it. Cavai^ac, on 
another occasion, took the cross of 
the Legion of Honour from his breast, 
and gave it to one of the Garde Mo- 
bile, whom ho hod seen particularly 
distinguifJiiug himself. “How happy 
this will make my father !” said the 
recipient, without a thongjit of him- 
self. 

33f' The victoiy once decidedly 
gained, Cavaxmiac lost no time in ab- 
dicating the dictatorial powers con- 
ferred upon him daring the strife. 
But tl& Assembly were too well siwaro 
of the narrow escape which they had 
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made, to entertain tho thought of re* gnish those elements of insniTection 
Anming the powers of sovereignty, which had brou{];ht such desolatiou,^ 
If they had l»en so inclined, the ac- bloodshed, and ruin upon the country, 
counts from the provinces would have Tho Ateliers Nationaux were imme* 
beetf sufficient to deter them, for tho diately dissolved ; this had now be* 
insurrection in Paris was contemporary come, comi)aratively speaking, an easy 
with a bloody revolt at Marseilles, task, for tpo most formidable lArt of 
occasioned hy the same attempt to tlieir number, and nearly all wlio had 
get quit of the bimleusome pensioners actually appearad with arms in their 
at the Ateliers Nationaux, which was .hands, had cither been slain or were 
only put down after three •emys* hard^in the prisons of the Republic. Tlmse 
lighting by a concentration of troo^ legions qf the National Guard which 
from lul the a4joining departments, h^ either hung back or openly joined 
At Rouen andPRordeaux the agitation the insurgents, on occasion of the late 
was so violent that i| was evident revolt, were all dissolved and disarmed, 
nothing but the pi'esence of a largo This, too, was easy, for the immense 
military force prevented a rebellion body of national miaixls which had 
from breaking out. Taught by these been brought »up oy the raihvay.s, 
events, the Na|^onal Assemblj^ especialli/^wnZa Vc7uUe, upon whom 
nimomly (June 28th) continued to entire reliance could be placed, ron- 
General Cavaiguac the powers already dered all resistance hopeless. Tho 
conferred upon him, and prolon^d licentiousness of tho press and the 
the state of sie^ in the metropolis, clubs next attracted the attention of 
The concourse of troops to Paris pas the Dictator. Already, on June 25th, 
soon immense ;«that capital had not when the insurrection was at its height, 
been surrounded by so many armed' a decree was issued, which suspended 
men when it ^vas environed hy the nearly all tho journals of a violent 
allied armies in 1814 and 1815. Sup- character on eimer side, and even M. 
X)orted \fy this force, the reality of Emile Giranlin, an able writer and 
military government — tlfe onlf ene journalist of moderate character, was 
procticabm in the circfimstanccs — w%8 arrested and thrown into prison, 
soon brought home to the inhabitants ; These measures, how rigorous soever, 
and on the motion of M. Martin of were all ratified by a decree of the 
Strasbourg^ the dictal^rship was for* Assembly on the 1st of August, and 
mally bestowed on General Cavaignac, passed unanimously. *‘The friends 
with the title of President of the of liberty,” says the contemporary an- 
Gouncil, and the power* to nominate nalist, observed with mef that the 
his ministers. The last privilege was Republic hod in a single day struck 
slightly contested in the Assem^, with impunity a severer blow' at the 
but passed by a laige msgorily. The liberty of the press than tlie preceding 
l)Owers of the dictatoewere to last till governments iiad done during thirty 
a permanent president wras elected years.” At the same time the clubs, 
eitner by the Assembly or the direct those great fountains of treason and 
voice of the cltizenB ; and in the disorder, were closed, 
mean time General Cavaijgnao pro* 35. Thus was another proof added 
ceeded to appoint his ministers, who to the innumerable ones wliich hifitoiy 
immediately entered upon their seve- had previomily afforded, that popular 
ral duties.* llcentiousuess and insi:mction, from 

34. The first care of the new Gov* whatever cauap originating^ must ever 
ernment was to remodel the araed end in the despotism of the sword, 
force of the metropolis, and eftin* This, it will bo said by superficial ob* 

* The Miaisten were : Foreigit Aflhirs, X. not : Mailiie, Admind LSbJ||iic ; Chief of the 
Bastide; Intorior, X Senaid; WiBr,OeiMinl Natitnal Guard, flenerol Changamler. Adr 
Lamoriciiire; Finances, IL Gondchouz; Pub- niSul Leblanc hiRriiis declined,the Ministiy , 
lie Works, M. Becutt ; Commerce and Agri- of the Marine, it was given to X Bastide. 
AMiUiiTO, ll. 'Tourret (de l*Al11er); Jnsnee, and CteneTal Bedean became Minister of 
X Betlimont ; Public Instruction, X Car- Foreign Affairs.— Moniteur, June 20, 1848. 
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aerpers, is a tniism which no ono de- 
lies, and therefore why repeat it ? It 
would be well for the world if no one 
in reality did deny it, and no deeds 
were done in every succeeding age 
inconsptent with the denial. But 
even if it were as universally admitted 
in action as it ever must be by Well- 
informed persons in theory, that only 
makes it the more easciitial that tlie 
obsekvation should be here repeated. 
The most important use of mistory 
is, in successive ages, to deduce old 
maxims from new feuds; and such de- 
duction is more valuable and import- 
ant than any new observation that 
can possibly he made, for it proves the 
unchaugeableness of the moral laws of 
nature. 

86. But in truth there is more in 
the case than this ; and a new political 
lesson of the very highest importance 
may be deduced from the memorable 
four months of popular rule which 
followed the fall of I.iOuis Philippo; 
Since the overthrow of Napoleon, two 
(Mvemments had been established, 
tlie first by foreign influence, and the 
last by domestm choice in France, 
and both had been overturned by 
popular insurrections. Each one, as 
it successively arose, was nioi'e rigor- 
ous and despotic than its predecessor ; 
the ravemment of Cavaknac was as 
much severer than that of Louis Phi- 
lippe, as the latter hod been than 
that of Louis XYlll. or Charles X. 
The despotism of the Dictator, how- 
ever, was an escape to France from 
the still more rigorous and oppressive 
government witn which they were 
tiireatened from the Socialists; for 
their princifles were that property 
was the first and greatest of public 
Tobbepes, and that **the only state of 
society in which universal felicity was 
practicable, wi^ that of dahour and 


families in common, with the Govern- 
ment for the sole director over all.’* 
The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is not merely that popular insurrec- 
tion inevitably leads to military des- 
potism, but that the rigofwrand severi- 
ty of that despotism are in the exact 
proportion of the degree in which the 
popular element has been indrumental 
in hrin^nf about the insurrection ; and 
Miat giievoift as may be the oppression 
wi lien follows the crushing of the re- 
volt, it is less galling than that wl^ch 
would* have ^succeeded its triumph. 

37. It is impossible, in contemplat- 
ing 'these memorable events, not to be 
struck with the providential manner 
in which not merely tibe guilt of the 
rovoluVonists was punrfch^, but they 
themselves were made to inflict that 
puuiidiment upon each other. Not 
the loyal inhabitants of La Vendee, 
not the royal guards of dharles X. or 
Ijonib Philippe, caused them to feel 
the consec^uences of*their actions. 
The revolutionists had freed themselves 
from every restraint but the slaveiy 
of their own passions. But fiiey re- 
mained to w,ork out the purposes of 
Omfiipotence, and vindicate tne just- 
iceiJof the Divine administration. The 
most memorable retribution recorded 
in history was inflicted qn the party 
which hw achieved those ^ilty tri- 
umphs; but they were inflicted, not 
by their conquered adversaries, but 
by riieir victorious selves. Their in- 
sane passions did the work of the 
Almignty; the avenging angel was 
found in their own bosoms. They 
wero compelled b^pan overruling power 
to inflict punishment on their most 
guilty ringleaders with their own 
hands ; the other nations looked on 
ill silence while they wrought out up- 
on each other the behests of supreme 
justice. 
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. CHAPTER LXVIIL 

FUANCE, from the COMMEKCEMEKT of the DICTATORSHIF of GAYAfONAO 
TO THE ELECTION OF LOUIS NAVOLEON*AS PRESIDENT OF THE A8SEK- 
BLY--JVNE 24 TO DECEMBER 10, 1848. 

1. The Dictator was soon brouHli1F( their labours. A ^at number of*^t- 

face to face with the difficulties of nA nesses ifere examined, whose deposi- 
situstion. removal of M. Duclerc tions clearly showed the causes of the 
from the Ministry of the Finance^ and insurrection to have been the extrava- 
subkitution of M. Gondchoux in his ^nt but seducing doctrines taught by 
room, tore aside the veil which had Socialist leaders^ which, by exciting 

hitherto been thrown over the finan- hopes which could never be realis(i(b 
cial affairs of the republic, and reveal- necessarily led to discontent and a de- 
ed in their reaAnaKcdness their dis- sire to subvert the existing Govem- 
astrous position. M. Duclerc, in a ment. The report of the commission, 
report framed expressly to conceal the which was aiiparently in entire con- 
ti'uth, had estimated the probable de- fomiity with the evidence adduced, 
licit at 140,000,000 francs, and he had stated that the movement in May hod 
exhibited a variety of extraordiiftiTy been intended to dissolve the Assembly 
jresources, amoifhting to 500,000,000 ahd establish a committee of public 
francs, consisting of loans, sales of fo- safety ; but that the insurrection in 
rests and public domains, Iw which Juno, nominally directed to the cstab- 
he expected to meet that doncit, and lishment of a social and democratic 
the probable failure to aistilL ^^er republic, was in reality meant to for- 
amount in the indircctj;axe8. But^. ward pillage and murder. ** There is 
Goudehoux dispelled the illusion, ailil abundant proof,” it adds, **thatM. 
demonstrated that, of all those sup- Louis Blanc and M. Caussidihre were 
posed resouToes, none could be relim no strangers to the organisation of the 
on as realfy available %ut the loan ot movement of Ma}^ with Barbas, Blan- 
1 50, 000,T)00 francs from the bank. To qui, and Ledru-Kollin. Though, for- 
this loan he proposed to add a third tunately, on that occasion conquered, 
more from extraordinary resources ; the cause of anarchy was never dis- 
but the loan would be more than over- couraged. New assistance came to its 
balanced by the deficiency in the in- aid: anarchical ^eeches were sent free 
direct taxes, and th|9 extraordinary of charge to the Apartments ; the fury 
expenses in which tne republic had of the clubs was fomented ; their or- 
been involved. The 45 per cent added ganisation improved, and power aug- 
to the direct taxes |mved but a feeble mented. Nocturnal meStings wen 
resource for these multiplied necessities, held in the hotel of*the Minister of 

2. These financial measures were the Interior (Ledm-Kolliii), at Which 
immediately succeeded by^ another of projects were formed for centralising 
scarcely less uigency and imncvtance. the clubs anfdominating the elections. 
This was the commission of inquiry and afterwards annulling such as were 
appointed to investigate the insurrec- hostile to the Government. The * Club 
tions of May and June, and report to of Clubs,' under M. Sobrier, had col- 
the Assembly who were the parties lemd 80,000 carfii^S^s and several 
implicated, and what should be done h|mdrad muskets befor^the 15th May; 
with them. The members of the com- tlm club of Ihe ‘ Righ^ of Man,* 
mission were appointed on th« 28th composed ^of 14,000 men in Paris and 
June, and immediately commenced 14,000 in the provinces, had establish- 
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ed manufactories of arms, and openly by the defeat of the insurrections of 
prepared for war. All this went on in May and June, ho no longer fomented 
a still greater ratio before the insurrec- open revolt He adopted the tactics of 
tion in June. It was the excitation of the Lil^rals in the lost years of Louis 
the clubs which occasioned the civil Philippe's reim; his whole efforts were 
war in that month. The insurgents directs to his opponents, 

had their manufactories of powder and In this attempt he displayed great 
arms, their military organisation and ability ; but he was more successful, 
chiefs ; but the police did nothing to as is o^n the case in similar under- 
impede their movements. Caussidi^re, takings, in blackening his adversaries 
head of that body, gave no orders ^ Ahan in l.vhitewashing nimself, and ac- 
his subonliiiatcs knew not ij^liat to d<f^ordingly another reaped the fruits of 
without his directions : some saw him ^all his exertions. He attacked all tho 


behind the barricades, and many more 
heard him defend tho insuri'cction. M. 
Proudhon was also seen behind the 
barricades by more than one member of 
the Assembly ; and the only explana- 
tion ho could give is, that he remained 
there * to admiro the mblimc horror of 
the cannonade, ’ ” In pursuance of tiiis 
report, the Assembly, after fully hear- 
ing MM. Louis lilaiic and Caussidi^ro 
in their defence, formally authorised 
the Procureur - General to prosecute 
them for their accession to the revolts 
of May, though not of Juno following. 
They withdrew, hoifever, and found 
refuge in England, thi; common asylum 
of refugees of all nations and parties ; 
and with their flight terminated the 
public career of these able but vain, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous men.* 

3. Upon their removal, M. Proudhon 
stood forth as the leader of Socialist 
doctrines. He was more prudent, how- 
ever, than his predecessors. Taught 

* M. Prondlion, perhaps the roost violent 
of the Socialists, adniittra to the Comroissioii 
d’£nquete that the iiisurrection of Juno was 

work of the Socialists. His words were : 
— **Lo 23 Juin favais crid que c’dtoit une 
conspimtion des pidtendants, a*appayant sur 
Qes ouvriersUes Ateliers Natioiiaux. J’etais 
trompd coinme le^autres. Le leiideroain/af 
M mvaintu oue rinaiirrecfiou itaitSoeialiste. 
Les Ateliers Natiouaux n'cii ont dte qne In 
cause occasionelle. La cause premiere ddtor- 
roinante de riiyurroetion cvtalt la question 
socials, lacrlse sociale— le travail, les Idces. 
11 m*ea coftte de le dire, mpi qul snls Socia- 
lists. '’—Comiuiasion d'RnqiiAte— Deposition 
de H. Proudhon. A happy expression of M. 
Trilat In the Assembly made a great impres- 
sion at the time; *fla verlte me force de dire 
qne dans see rapports uvec les ouvritf.’a*M. 
Lrais filancJiBS excitait plntdt qu*U u^les 
apaisait, etfenr Inspirintla haine Espagnole 
mas qne la flraternite FranQaise.*'— -Annuaire 
Mittmgnie, 1848, p. 203. 


institutions of society in the^mosf*. 
violent manner; denounced them as 
violations of* the rights of man, and 
the prolific fountain of every social 
suffering. He stigmatised God as ** tho 
cneii^ of society," nriests as ** paid 
IiypfKrites,” property as robbery, gov- 
ernment as usurpation. Ho received, 
in consequence, the warm acknowledg- 
ments of those of the one sex who livo 
b^kcrime, of the other by prostitution ; 
and this he has himself recorded as one ‘ 
of his titles to public confidence.* As 
time went on, he jiromulgated his ideas 
more fhlly in various publications, in 
hia Journal du Pmple, under tlie title 
ofi**<ljaBaflque d'Echange," and** Son 
^['estament de ¥ie 4t de Mort ** f The 
object of all these efforts was to pre- 
vide a substitute for capital' in tho 
maintenance qf labour, tcalised wealth 
being deemed the greatest qpemy and 
chief curse of society. “ The people's 
bank," said he, ** would have len^red 
you honest and real labourers ; will the 
Revolution ever do as much for yon ? " 

* **Iies nrostitaea et les foraats m'ont 
adreasS des nlldtnlona dont rironie ohsc&ne 
t^iuoignait des 4garaments de I'opinlon."— 
Proudhon, Ooq/tmonf cPvaiMvoItttioiuiaire, 
cb. xi. xii. 

t He formally bvoog^t forward a motion 
for the establisiiment of the ** rights of la- 
bour,” declaring, at the same time, that if It 
was not conceded there would remain only 
to the people the ** sacred right of insurrec- 
tion.” The Assembly, Indignant, by a great 
majority, passed to the order of the day, 
on the around ** that the proposition of the 
cithrsn Proudhon is an odious attack on the 
principles of public morality, a flagrant viola- 
tion of the right of property, the bane of sochil 
order, and a direct inetteuieDt and appeal to 
the worst tmious, and dicwrace to tbeBevo- 
lutioi^of February, by deducing such corol- 
lariesbrom ite luciitsa^— itfon’Meur, August 1, 
1S4S. 
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His wiath exlialed in an ospecUl man- age of twenty-one years, were to be 
ner at the Jacobins, whom he con- made up in each canton by a commit- 
sidered as having betrayed the cause tee composed of the councillor-general 
of the people for tbeirown selfish ends, of the canton, a Jtige de paix, and 
** The demagogues,” saul he, " so lirell two membei-s of the municipal council 
known in France during tlie last sucty in tlie canton!^ who were empowered 
years under tlie name of Jacobins, are to exclude persons entirely illiterate, 
nothing but the /aate milieu, disguised or i^o had been condemned to above 
under an affectation of violence and a year’s imprisonment. At the same 
revolutions^ zecd. Jacobinism desire^ time the legal age of juryiiien was 
offices, not institutions ; tti^s the hypo- raised to thirty, and the majority re- 
crisy of progress.” The termiiiatiAi quisito to convict was itsducetf^from 
of £he puWc career of this dan^rfius nine, tb which it had been raised ^ a 
zdlilot was neither the crown qf mar- decree on 7th Maix^h, to eight. The 
tyrdoin nor the sceptre of power; it important matter of imblic education 
ivas an imominious bnd, which dis- underwent an anxious discussion, and 
credited him as much as he had his was the subject of several narrow 
opponents. Broughtbeforetho ‘*Cour divisions. By the law as finally 
d^Assises” on the 28th March 1849, adopted, primary instruction was de-, 
hewaacondedtnodtopayafinlof 3000 clam to be gratuitous, and at the 
francs (£120{i, and to bo imprisoned expense of the State. But this was 
three years. He has not been since rather in appearance than reality ; for 
heard of in French history. those among tlie peasantry who re- 

4. Other changes were intro(]uced, ceived tuition for their children were 
less exciting •t the moment than those to pay for the schools in their local 
doctrines, but moi« important ill tlieu' taxes; those who did not require it 
consequences to the country. The wor^ to pay double. Seveml minute 
old restrictions upon the periodical regulations wre laid down for secur- 
liresi, "which had Men so much com- ing the appointment of proper teach- 
plained of in Louis Pfiilippovs^tmie, ers, and ^ving a control over their 
especially that which com]^led them nomination to tlie council-^ncral of 
to find caution to meet fines imwsed the department. A proposal, brought 
or damages awarded against them, forwaid by M. Ci-^mieux, to re-estab- 
were restored. A permanent law, Bril the liberty of divorce, which hod 
nominally regulating, in reality sup- been sanctioned by the laws of tho 
pressing, the clubs, was passed by an Revolution and Consulate, was rc- 
iminense minority. The law of 2d jected ; and an attempt was made by 
March, imposing the restriction of the Minister of Public Instruction to 
ten hours on labour in Paris and establish agricultni-al schools at tho 
eleven in the countiy, was repealed, public expense in the Departments, 
and twelve hours #xed for both ; and Thus, on all sides, legislation was re- 
the octroi on butcher-meat in towns tracing its steps, and seeking to re- 
was' re-established. Imprisonment for establish those restraints on x>opnlar 
debt, which had been abolished by a licence which the experience of man- 
decree of the Provisional Government kind in cveiy agJ has proved to bo 
-on March 9th, was restored, after a indispensable. ,• 

long and animated discussion, on the 5. M. Goudehoux, the Finance 
lst1wptember« An important modi- Minister, ’brought fiirward a plan of 
fication in the law regulating the for- taxation, suggested rather by utter 
mation of juries was introduced, after desperation at the state of the public 
n vehement opposition fhmi^the ex-, treasury than by any possible hopes of 
treme libends. By this change, the success, which attention, as 

jury-lists, instead of beingmade up^ ivell from the pniieiples on which it 
08 nerotofore under the It^blicw was foundid aa fromjthe atatiaticfd 
r^nic, of the whole inhabitants with- facts which if brotmht^ light. His 
out distinction who had attained the system, based on the immense disx>ra- 
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portion between the taxes affecting 
land or housesi and those attaching to 
anovable property or professional in- 
come, projposed to remedy the iigustice 
by imposing a tax on incomes of the 
latter description, so as to equalise 
tlie burdens on heritable and movable 
property.* By this means he ^oped 
to attract capital to the cultivation of 
the soil, at present repelled from it 
by the enormous weight of the direct 
taxlb exclusively affecting 1 * 60 ! pro- 
perty. The entire movable •revenue 
whi& would then be brought within 
the pale of taxation he estimated at 
3,000,000,000 francs (£120,000,000), 
and Ibis property he proposed to tax 
two per cent. The almost unanimous 
resistance which this financial project 
jiwakened, and which occasioned the 
fall of the minister who had brought 
it forward, is a veiy remarkable cir- 
cumstance, singularly illustrative of 
the prostrate condition of French real 
property and agriculture. Land in 
France at this time was very heavily 
taxed ; it paid £14,000,000, while the 
greater part of movaUe income was 
entirely exempted ; yet this proposal 
•of the Finance Minister, to lay even 
the moderate burden of two per cent 
•on movable property, was almost una- 
nimously rejected ! Considering that 
at least two -thirds of tlie deputies 
were the representatives of rural con- 
stituencies, this result is very remark- 
.able, and apparently inexplicable. It 
.strangeW contrasts with the overthrow 
of the Derby Ministry in England in 
1852, which resulted from on equally 
•equitable attempt to extend the house- 
tax to houses rented from £10 to £20 
A-year. It seems to have arisen from 
th» ignoranch, poverty, and conse- 

* The Minister stated the movable income 
•of FianAe as follows 


Profits of Farmers (exdnsive 
of rent of land), 

Trade and Commerce, . 
•Government Offices, 

Public Offices, 
tSalarieai ... a 
Dividends, Oovemment An- 
nuities, Ac., a 


Francs. 

006,000, 000 
1,100,000,000 
' 800.000,000 
260,000,000 
800,000,001 


— MbiKleNr, Angnst 6, 1848. 


8,586,000,000 
or £140,000.000 


of rural electors, which rende: 
them incapable of any joint movement 
even in their own deienco, and illus- 
trates the remark, forced imon the 
mind by so many passi^ of French 
histoty in the last haircentury, that 
the effect of the Revoluldon has been 
to reduce the rural inhabitants of 
Franco to the condition of the ryots 
of Hindosl^. 

^ 6. These discussions yielded in 
xflagnitiide and ultimate importance to 
those on the formatiohsof a cohl^Ti- 
TUTioK, which now forced itself upon 
the Assembly.* The duty of framing 
it had been devolved, in the beginning 
of June, on a committee composed of 
the most enlightened members. A 
prelimftiary question *aroso whether 
the state of siege, voted by acclama- 
tion during the revolt of June, should 
be continued ; and Gqiaeral Gavaignac 
earnestly and emphatically dcc&red 
thaffit would, as it wap not the exe- 
cutive power, but the Assembly itself, 
which was invested with the dicta- 
torial power, which he only wielded. 
The Assembly acquiesced in this view, 
and| by a mirjority of 529 to liO, de- 
termined on its»continnance till the 
diftussions on the constitution were 
terminated. I^everal journals, among 
others the Gaze^ Brmce, were 
suppressed ; theVonsfifufumne^ itself 
mwe a narrow escape during the gen- 
eral crusade against firee discussion. 
These, however, were mere preliminary 
or precautionary measures; the retd 
question at issue was the construction 
of a constitution. The discussion 
commen<»d^on the ^2d^ July, and was 

of £e constitutiw, as then modified, 
on 28d October. On tlie important 
question whether the legislature should 
be in one or two chambers, the debate 
was conducted by two distinguished 
men, Lamartine and Odillon Barrot, 
whose speeches on this occasion are 
well worthy of being studied. 

7. 1' have witnessed," said Lamar- 
tine^ ‘*the misfortunes and catas- 
trophes which have befallen a nation 

g overned by one legislature; but 1 
ave seen we same under a govern- 
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ment resting on two; and I see no 
identity between the situation of the 
countries in which the latter form is 
established and l^t of our country. 
The examples of Great Britain and 
A merica are not applicable. In them, 
two assemblies existed in consequence 
of the nature, ambiguity, and inter- 
'ests of those two great nations. Has 
France any aristocracy like England? 
No I wo may say, with Pascah: * What, 
is true beyond the Pyrenees is not 
. true on thUi side of those mountains.* 
The*con8iderailions which led the 
adoption of a senate in America are 
widely different fh)m*tho£» which 
have m^ireil the proposal for a second 
chamber in this country. The Senate 
there represents ^e federal principle, 
which is the baA of their unioB, but 
which is not so of a republic one and 
indivisible. But the idea, in the 
present social state of France, of 
clothing what must be a second de- 
mocratic chamber with aristocratic 
forms, is a dream — a chimera. It 
would be a real danger, a perilous 
step, to attempt to resuscitate an 
aristocracy in a democratic society. 
What are you all? Rdvolutiongry 
statesmen ; and if you would act qp 
to that character you must divest 
yourselves of all histopcal recollec- 
tions, and^of^l the lotions on which 
the royd power has recently heed 
rested. 

8. *' How is a constitution to work 
in which there is a president invested 
with the executive powers of two cham- 
bers ? He has not the mwer of dis- 
solving either. Then if a difference 
arises between them, or between either 
and himself, how is he to reconcile the 
difference ? How are the, elections of 
the senators to be regulated ? Are they ' 
to be chosen on account of their for- ; 
tunes or their age ? If so elected, would 
^hey form an aristocracy in our sense 
of tiiie word ? Would they not rather 
form the representatives of the bank- 
ers and the Ohau8s4e d* Antin f They 
would be, not the Chevaliers de PEp^e, \ 
but the Chevaliers de la Bourse. I 
Would you be justified in laying down ! 
a certain age or fortune as an indispen- 
sable preliminary to an election for the 


upper chamber? Could you say to 
Pwklin, or to Royer-Collard, ‘ Youi 
years do not adpiit of your sitting in 
the junior chamber; go to the cham- 
ber of the ancient^ to the Luxem- 
bouig, and leave this chamber to its 
youth and inexperience*? Menaced 
on alhsides, society as at present will 
for long be under the necessity of re- 
curring to the protection of a dictator. 
In su^ a case who is to elect hlpi ? 
'Is the (^oice to be confided to the 
two assemblies, almost certain in that 
event to bo at variance with each other, 
or is it to be intrusted to the one to the 
exclusion of the other ? If committed 
to one man to avoid the difficulty, 
what security have we that the choice 
would be rightly exercised ? It might 
be between a Monk and a Napoleon.” 

9. **The project of establisbing a 

single chamber,^* said M. Odillon Sw- 
rot in reply, **is one of the most in- 
sane, and fatal to democracy itself, 
which can enter into a human head. 
What we are now called upon to 
organise is a permanent convention. 
To found a comAitution, a constituent 
assembly is necessary — unity is in- 
dispensable to the work of creation. 
Every pQwer effecting a revolution, 
demolbning an old emiice, should be 
single. The Convention, assailed by 
foreign and domestic fo^ did not 
establish by its side an independent 
executive power, but a power which it 
could send to the scaffold if its man- 
dates were disobeyed or proved unsuc- 
cessful. If the Assemmy now votes 
one chamber with a dependent execu- 
tive, it will restore the Convention in 
all its omnipotence, for the executive 
power which itself has created must 
either ^eld obedienento its mandates 
or be itself destroyed. The question 
then is, whether it is either necdlsary 
or expedienf^to resort to so extreme a 
measure when not imflblled to it by 
any necessitv^to do that when at 
peace with all the world, and distracted 
b^sno internal convulsion, which was 
only justified formerly by the assault 
o|&Uiope and^he dan^rs of the Yen- 
dean war. • ^ 

10. *' What is the cause of the univer- 
sal uneasiness and perturbation which 
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prevail, and the general feeling infav- 
our of a dictatoShip ? It rests upon 
the opinion so often proved by expe- 
rience, now generally admitted, that 
democracy cannot regulate or mode- 
rate itself. All democracies have be- 
guntby establishing one single legisla- 
tive power, but experience lias every- 
where taught them that a balance was 
indispensable, and that a power re- 
sj^nsible to none—thc most omnipo- 
tent that can be desired—jnust sooif^ 
fidl from its very weight if uncontrol-' 
led. It is true there is now no aris- 
tocracy in France, and it is also true 
that fVance can never become, likd 
America, a federal union of separate 
republics. There is but one force in 
France, tlie democratic force; but dcMss 
it follow from that circumstonce that 
that single force is to be altogether 
uncoiitrcdlcd ? Can democracy not be 
temx>Gred by democracy, and can wo 
not discover in republican institutions 
such a controlling power 1 The Coun- 
cil of State cannot act as such a con- 
trolling power ; it is a mere consulting 
council, to whom j^jects of change 
are to be submitted before they arc 
brought before the Assembly. During 
eighteen years I have laboured in vain 
to consolidate this constitutional sys- 
tem under the monarchy ; but all those 
efforts were rendered nugatoiy the 
moment Louis Philippe resolved to 
liberate himself from control, and to 
establish on the tlirone a system ab- 
horred by the country. What I failed 
in doing to the mona]^y I now would 
wish to render to the renublic. Pre- 
tendersarenoitdhe fearea ; demoenuy 
has no other enemy to fear but itself; 
and it wil^ be saved only on the day 
Vhen it is oigamsed and regulated.” 

11. The A^mbly, as might have 
bedh anticipated, decided in favour of 
one chamber by a m^j^ty of 630 to 
289. The ‘•sovereign ^wer” of le- 

^ ^00 accordingly ^ vested in a 
_ e AssemUy, and iiamartine, who 
was not without secret hope ofi be- 
coming its rulei^was triumphant. But 
the all-impoAunt qu^tion Temeii|&d, 
by whonwras thq ^sident of the 
Chamber to be appointed^ and what 
were to be his powers as the {ivoweil 


chief magistrate of the republic ? Opi- 
nions were mudh divided on this point, 
some adhering to an election by tho- 
Assemblv, others to a direct appeal to 
the people. Contrary to expectation, 
M. de lismartine supported the no- 
mination bv the whole inbahitants of 
France. M. Leblond was the chief 
orator on the other side ; and as it was 
fully anticipated that the people of all 
France,^ if left to themselves, would 
choose a conservative president, he was. 
supported by^ the whole extreme demo- 
cr^c party in the Assembly. 

12. “ When the people make choice 
of their repftsentanves,” said he» " if 
they commit an error iu their selec- 
tion, they soon have it in their power 
to rectify it, either jw dismissing him 
at tne next eleetioD,%r by neutredising 
his vote bv tha^ of others more to their 
mind. The choice of good men may 
be thus made to compensate those of 
bad ones. But who is to correct a mis- , 
t^e iu the choice o6rfk President of tlie ' 
Republic ? What incalculable conse- 
quences may flow from the unhappy 
selection of such an officer ! and how 
much am the fruitsof a fidse step in this 
pf^rticnlarliggravated by its requiring 
jo be taken in the first years of the 
republic ! What a combination of qua- 
lities is ^nired in such a magutrate 
at this time ! . Dignity tt sustain the 
reputation of France abroad ^ firmness, 
mingled with moderation, to restrain 
its passions within; the hand whicli 
can at once protect liberty and restrain 
its excesses; modesty and disinterest- 
edness, alike proof against the seduc- 
tions and the mortifications of power. 
Will not his responsibiUty give him 
more right in imposing on him mote 
rigorous duties! Will he not he na- 
turally anxious to illustrate his brief 
tenure of power, and to leave in his- 
tory some larger record of his reign 
than a more date ? Under the consti- 
tntioual regime ambition centres on 
the ministeifs portfolios, and their 
ked^rs may be changed. Bntwhois 
to cliange an immovable president a 
king whose reign is to last four years? 
Can anything he so insane, therefore, 
as t(^intru8t the choice of such a pow- 
erful and lasting magistrate, not to an 
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assembly whose members have been their libert}r,-.on their heads rests tho 
selected' for their eminence, and en- rcspousibihly, and not on us, whoso 
lightened by their experience of pub- merit it has been to have restored 
lie affairs, but to a huge body of gnne- their liberty, and left them only tho 
ral electors^ the vast majority of whom task of guarding and protecting it. 
must necessarily be ignorant alike of But 1 repeat it : if they are resmved 
the qualities required in a president, to recur to the conditions of th% mon- 
and of those which distinguish the arch}i; if they will throw away the 
different candidates for that office?'* future which lies before them, to pur- 
13. Powerful as these considerations sue some delusive meteor, they are 
were, they did not deter M.de Lamar- their own masters : they may do so ; 
tine from strongly supporting the they arg their own sovereign, ft is 
direct appeal to the peome. He could not for us to say, * Hitherto dialt thou 
not ^ be convlhced of rae fatal. blow come, and no farther;' or here chalt 
which his popularity had received thou go, and not them. If they are 
from hia coalition witn Ledru-Rollin'^ determined to ruin themselves, wo 
He stiU thought he was lord of the shall say with the vanquished at 
ascendant, and would be the people's Pharsalia, 

he, ** a president of the republic, he And that protest, which will be the 
must be named by the republic. Ap- eternal accusation of a nation impru* 


must be named by the republic. Ap- eternal accusation of a nation impru* 
pointed by the Chamber, he would dent and abandoned enough thus to 
never be more than its delemte. ^ucli abandon its liberty, will be a sufficient 
a system wouM virtually destroy the vindication of us in the eyes of pos- 
executive. Wouldhen^beof neces- terity." 

nity pledged to the m^ority which 15. When language of this veiy 
had riected him — a majority, it may remarkable kifld was used by one who 
be, of only ten or twenty votes ? had been the principal mover of the 


What a plmntom of authorit^wiould Revolution 


a president thus elected prove ! and tne idol of its supporters, it was evi- 
what influence could he have eitner dent that some vciy marked change, 
in asserting extemally the dimity of known to and understood by all, had 
France, in repressing wiwin its taken place in the ruling power in the- 
internal factions ? Even supposing Republic. This was really the case : 
the TOople, impelled by a general ana by extending the suffrage to all France, 
irre^tiole impulse, would fix their tlie revolutionists had dug the grave 
choice upon some dangerous character, of their own power. The msult, ac- 
my decision would be the same — Alea cordingly, decisively demonstrated the 
Jacta €st: the die is cast ; let God and strong of this feeling even in the 
the people declare the result. We first Assembly elected under universal 
must leave aomethmg to ProvideQce. sufihige, and how well founded were 
14. ** Possibly we may perish in the the mournful prognostications of La- 
undertaking : and I say this not in martine as to the approaching extfnc- 
the iroirit of a menace to mysdf or my tion of liberty by the very complete- 
friends, but as a title to glory. I hope ness of the triumph of its sif^porters. 
better things however, of France : In the fiwl division on the suhject. 
I hope so nmily and ewfidentiiy. (Oct 7), » was carrisd by a majority 
Shoidd it, however, prove otherwise, of 891— tim numbers being 602 to 
and the people be deceived in their 211— that the choice of a President 
choice ; if they are detennine^to dis- ^ould be refetved by the Assembly 
avow ns and uiemselves, and resolved to the people. This was equivalent 
to renounce the immense hoM which ||t6 electing prince Bouis Napoleon at 


lie princiiMil : 
in February, 


and for 


the idol of its supporters, it was evi- 


to renounce the immense Hopes which eiectmg ^'nnee jsouis napoieon at. 
may lemtimately be formed nom pop- once to that hjgh offic^yss it was per- 
ular rule ; if they are detennined to fectly understood that the (i^t m(go- 
repudiate their security, their fhture, rity of the electors would choose hita 
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for President. It appears at first 
sight strange how, when this was the 
real object of the large majority in 
the Assembly, they did not Mopt the 
shorter and straightforward conrse of 
themselves eleefiig him. But the 
motiye, when once revealed, u per- 
fect^ intellmible : it was terrors lliey 
resolved to throw the responsibility of 
his election on the people at large, fop 
the same reason that the Girondists 
advocated the appeal to the people,' 
with the design or saving Ijduis XVl. 
In both cases the National Assembly 
sought to do indirectly what they 
wished, but had not the courage opeut* 
ly to propose. 

16. The formation of the constitu- 
tion having been at length concluded, 
it was finally adopted, on 4th Novem- 
ber, by a majority of 737 to 30 votes. 
Among the dissentients were MM. 
Pierre Leroux and Proudhon, extreme 
communists, and MM. Berryer and de 
Larochejaquelein, RoyaUsta Victor 
Hugo and M. de Montalembert were 
also in the minority, though no two 
men could be found %^hose opinions 
on general subjects were more oppo- 
site. So decided had the bent of the 
nation now become to conservative 

S les, that out of fifteen members 
for the Assembly to fill up 
vacancies in October, only three were 
republican ; and of these, two — MM. 
Arago and Ijaudrin— were decidedly 
opposed to Communist principles. On 
the evening of the day on which it 
was adopted by the Assembly, the in- 
telligence was communicated to the 
Parisians 101 jKnns discharged fiom 
the Invalides. Tne sound at first ex- 
cited the utmost alarm, as it was feared 
thO civil vrSv was renewed : when it 
was known that^it was only the an- 
noiMBikeTU of a constittUion, the panic 
subsided, and the people,^reless and 
in^fferent, disperm to fneir homes. 
The formal proclamation took place 
on the Sunday following amidst the 
roar of cannon, and all the pomp of 
military display. • But the people nad 
been too mucoP accustomed to tboqp 
pageants, sfld were well aware, 
from dear-bought, experience, of the 
fragile nature of suen constitutions, 


to evince any enthusiasm on the occa- 
sion. The weather was dark and 
gloomy, and by some it was deemed 
of Binister augury that, before the 
spectacle was over, a heavy fall of 
snow chilled the feelings and dispersed 
the crowds of the spectators. 

17. By the constitution thus adopt- 
ed, the form of government in France 
was declared to be republican, the 
electors being chosen by universal suf- 
'^rage, and the president in the same 
way. The right of the working classes 
to epiployment was ne^tived, it being 
declared, however, that the Govem- 
'ment, so far & its resources wei^ was 
to fumidi labour to the unemployed. 
The punishment of death was abolish- 
ed in ourely political oifenccs. Slavery 
was ft be extinguisRed in eveiy pail; 
of the French dominions. The right 
of association and public meeting was 
guaranteed ; voting, whether for the 
re^sentatives or the president, was 
to De by ballot ; tha representatives 
once chosen might be re-elected any" 
number of times. The president re- 
quired to be a French citizen, of at 
least thirty years of age, and one who 
had wot Iosif on any occasion his right 
o( citizenship. • He was to be elected 
for four vears, and a simple minority 
was to determine the election. The 
return of votes jyas to immediately 
forwarded by the returning ofiicers to 
the Assembly, who were to scrutinise 
them. Should^ no candidate have an 
absolute minority of the whole votes, 
the Assembly were to choose the pre- 
sident from among the five standing 
highest on the dist. The president 
was re-eligible after having served the 
first four years ; he was w reside in 
the palace of the Assembly, and re- 
ceive a sala^of 600,000 finnes a-year. 
A vice^resident, also for fonr years, 
was to be appointed the Assembly 
on the nomination of tiie . president 
within a month after his election, and 
in case of his absence or illness he 
was. fo exercise the power of presi- 
dent ; but in the event of death or 
resignation, a new president was to be 
chosen bv the people at laige. The 
whole foimistera of state were to be 
appointed by the president, who also 
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was to command the armed force, 
declare peace and war, conduct nego- 
tiations with foreim powers, and 
generally exercise all the powers of 
sovereignty, with the exception of 
appointing the judges of the supreme 
courts in Paris, who were to be named 
by the Assembly, and to hold their 
offices for life. Political offences were 
to be tried by jury. The juges de 
paix, as well as all sabordina!$e judges 
and functionaries, were to be appoint-, 
ed by the president. The armed forces^ 
were never to deliberate ; substi^tes 
for milit^ service were prohibited, 
all t^ citizens being calftd indiscrim- 
inately to the duty of defending the 
country. The Legion of Honour was 
maintained, but its statutes were to 
be remodelled in^onformity witS the 
democratic principle. * The Assembly 
was to frame the organic laws of the 
republic, and the president was to be 
elected immediately alter the adopt^n 
of the constitution. 

* 18. Disgiped under the form of a 
republic, this constitution was in real- 
ity monarchical, for the president was 
invested with all the substantial power 
of sovereignty ; and as he Was capalde 


penod. The extreme republicans dis- 
tinctly pereeif ed this i^aud as a sure 
instinct iold them that Prince Louis 
Napoleon was certain to be elected 
president, they wished to make the 
best use of the intervening time to re- 
new the most violent democratic agita- 
tion. Taking advantage of the article 
in the constitution vnich permitted 
political associations and meetings, the 
clubs were all reopened, and the most 
vigorous efforts were made to recover 
the democratic power. But though 
the attempt led to several local disor- 
ders and tumults, which had sometimes 
a threatening aspect, the movement 


democracy had burnt out, or been ex- 
tinguished in the blood of the Mini- 
ca£s. The chief Socialist leaders were 
in prison or exile on account of their 
real or supposed accession to the in- 
surrection in June ; and such %s re- 
mained found it impossible to restore 


the passions which had led to such 
disastrous results. All ^es wore now 
fixed on the election of the president ; 
and though there were several candi- 
dates for that high office, yet it was 
soon apparent that the suffrage would 
really come to be divided between two 
^General Cavaignoc and Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 

, 19. The door had dready been open- 
ed to the latter by an election wni^h 
xook place at Pans on the 17th Sep- 
tember, when the young Prince was 
again elected by a large majority. Four 
^tliQT departments, in the country had 
plready elected him. On this occa- 
sion he no longer hesitateil, but ac- 
cepted his election for the department 
of the Seine. He took his seat on the 
26th September, and made the follow- 
ing speech on the occasion, which was 
very favourably received by the As- 
sembly: “Citizen representatives, I 
can no longer maintain silence after 
the calumnies of which 1 have been 
the object. I require to announce 
openly, and on this the first occasion 
on which 1 haV% been permitted to 
take my scat among you, the senti- 
ments which animate, and have al- 
ways animated me. After three-and- 
thirty years of proscription and exile, 
1 at length find myself among you, 
I again regain my country and my 
rights as one of its citizens. It is to 
the republic that 1 owe that happi- 
ness ; let the republic then receive my 
oath of gratitude, of devotion ; and let 
my generous fellow-citizens, to whom 
1 am indebted for my seat in this le- 
gislature, feel assured that 1 will strive 
to justify their suffrages, by labouring 
with you for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity, the first necestity of the couif- 


try, and for the development of the 
democratic institutions which the coun- 
try is entitled to reclaim. For long 1 
have been aole only to Consecrate to 

_ .> ... r. ... « 

Led 

captivity; non^the career on which you 
have entered is op^n to me-; receive 
me into your ranks, my dear colleagues^ 
w{|l9the sameaentimeifts of affection 
with which I am inspired tMPards you. 
My conduct, ever guided bv a sense 
of duty And respect for the laws, will 
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prove, in opposition to the passions by 
which I have been maligns and still 
Slackened, that none is more anxions 
than 1 am to devote myself to the de- 
fence of order and the consolidation of 
the republic.*’ 

20.#Thi'eatened by this formidable 
entrant into the Assemblv, and alarm- 
ed at the manifestation of conservative 
feeling which was every day becoming, 
more conspicuous, the Socialists and 
extreme Democrats had recoui^ to the 
tactics which had proved so successful 
in the last days of Louis Philippe's 
reign. They got up a series of ban- 
quets both in Paris and the provinces, 
at which the retrograde policy was 
violently assailed, and the Univemal 
misery which ]irevailcd ascribed, not 
to the Revolution, but to the Assem- 
bly which hud receded from its prin- 
ciples. M. Lcdru-Rolliii attended one 
of these festivals held in Paris on 22d 
September, and indignantly asked, 

what has been done since the 24th 
of February ? I much fear that we 
have not a(fvanced much in that time, 
and that we are alreac^ very far from 
the principles then aiihounccd. The 
men of February are now, under the 
pressure of the majority, excluded from 
4dl the situations which they then held.** 
On the same day a banquet, presided 
over by the prefect, was held at Tou- 
louse, where, amidst thunders of aji- 
plause, the most inflammatory language 
was used: “Mort aux riches,” “Mort 
aux PrStres,” “A has TAssemblCe Na- 
tionale,” “Vive Barb^” “Vive la 
Guillotine, ” were heard on all sides. 
A sunilar demonstration took place on 
the same day, accompanied by similar 
excesses, at Bourges ; but although 
thhse revolutionary oi^g^es excited great 
uneasiness in Pai^s, and were the sub- 
ject Af warm debates and bitter re- 
proaches in the Assembly they were 
in reality not formidable.^ The revo- 
lutionary action was generally extinct 
in France ; all class^ hxcept a few 
i^tators who hope<^ to profit oy theqi, 
s^hedforatermmation of fhe.convul- 
sions, and a return to the paths) qr 
peaceful ii^gstiy. ^o evidently was 
this the nation^ wish, so dmmense 
^ minority who were actuated ly it, 


that although the banquets still con- 
tinued, ana anarchical toasts, amidst 
loud applause, were drunk both in 
Paris and the departments, the As- 
sembly felt it safe to terminate tho 
state of siege in tho capital, which waa 
brought to a conclusion on the 19th 
October. 

21. Meanwhile tho contest for the 
presidency \Vas daiW becoming more 
I vehemen^between General Cavaignac 
^d Louis Napoleon. Had it taken 
place at an earlier period, before the 
natiqp had had practUal experience 
of tho eflects of revolutionaiy goveni- 
Inent, it is pfbbable that the fopier 
might have been the successful cabdi- 
dat^ for he had many advantages iii 
his favour — a character long establish- 
ed for^epnblican priilciples, undaunt- 
ed resolution in the suppression of an- 
arch}', and the actu{u possession of 
supreme unlimited power, with all the 
patrona^ consequenton its enjoyment. 
But at this stage of tlv movement the 
chances had tamed a^inst him. His 
reign was inseparably connected in 
the minds, especially of the rural elec- 
tors, with tho prolongation of the re- 
volptionaTy 'ironme, and with it its 
cTj^eutea^ its banifmptcies, and total ces- 
sation of prosperous industry. What 
they desired was a Monaucit, who 
might terminate all the&e evils, and 
restore the prosperity which, c^er since 
the convulsion of Februarjr, had been 
unknown in France. This monarch 
they hoped to find in l/ouis NajMlcon. 
Tho elder Bourbons were banished ; 
the younmr branch discredited ; but 
the Napoleon dynasty remained un- 
stained by fhetion, undiscredited by 
folly ; and it was under the shelter of 
Its illustrious name that the county 
could alone hope to regain tranquil- 
lity. Beyond ail doubt, the great ma- 
jority of the rural electors thought 
that, in voting for Louis Napoleon os 
president, they were dosing the re- 
pablican regime, and in effect enthron- 
ing iki emperor. Pmdent and so^- 
cious, woinug his time,, and careM 
“ not to pli^ck the pew tall it was 
ripe^’* the mturo p^aent, while these 
iaeas vtere spreiiaing in men’s minds, 
was cautioue not to alarm the jealousy 
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•of the republicans by any open dis- 
closure of nis ultimate views. On the 
'Contrary, they were, when imprudent- 
ly revealed by his partisans, studiously 
■and emphatically denied by himself.* 

22. nevertheless, General Gavai- 
^ac, supported by his cabinet and all 
Hie official peieons by whom he was 
auiTonnded, could not be brought to 
pei-ceive the tnith as to the chances 
of his succeeding in the election. He 
was not, however, without misgivium 
as to the result, and was alternately 
sanguine in his hopes and gloomy in 
his anticipations. The mmtest diffi- 
cult^rith which he had to contend, 
was TO repel the assaults made upon 
him in reference to his militaiy con- 
duct on occasion of the revolt in .Tune. 
Civilians, of whdih the great nu^rity 
•of the Assembly was composed, could 
not be brought to understand why the 
insurrection had been aUowed to ac- 
quire such a head before it was seri- 
•ously attacked, ^d indignantly asifed 
where vrere the 20,000 i^gular troops 
•at his disposal when the l^f of Paris 
was occupied by the insurants, and 
barricades in every direction were 
•erected on the evening of the^ 2||Bd 
June. His assailants even went so 
far as to reproach him with bein{; 
actuated with ambitious motives on 
that occasion^ and involving the capi- 
tal in blpodshed and nKassacre in order 
to secure the conferring of dictatorial 
power upon himself. The reply of the 
General in the Assembly on the 26th 
November was nervous and eloquent. 
After recounting the military reasons 
which rendered it indij spensalne not to 
•divide his forces in presence of so for- 
midable a mass of insurgent^ and the 
•disastrous consequences which mkht 
have followed the defection or defeat 

* « Des penonnes bfen InfonnAes ayant 
avexti le Reprfeentant Loois Baonaiiarte qua 
•dea insensfo travaiUent dans rombre, et m- 
parent une irneute en son nom, dans leant 
evident de le compromettie aux yenx dea 
honunea d'ordre, et dea lUpublioaina sin- 
cires, Louis Napoleon a era devoir ftiA part 
•de cea hraits & M. Dufeure, Minlatre de rln- 
t4rienr. 11 a i^onte qu*il repouSBait 4ner- 
.giqnement tonte paiticipatfon k dea men^ 
Heorngplkment eomraintit m miSmsuHM po- 
et & la condnite qn’U atenno depuit 
le itFMer.’Wottrnol wi Oct 24, 
1848. 


of any considerable body of. regular 
ti-oops, he added: ‘*Be explicu: in 
your charges. Say, have you not en- ' 
deavoured to drag to that bar a Gene- 
ral charged with Ming negligent, inert, 
incapable ? speak out boldly, for he is 
before you. He takes the nation for 
his juqges. If you wish to denounce 
him as a mere ambitions villain, a 
traitor, who has sought to cut a path 
to the dictatorship for himself across 
blood and ruins— speak now ; let thC^ 
be no false delicacy, no equivocation. 
It is not my ability which is at issue, 
but my honour; it is no longer the 
statesman who speaks, but the soldier, 
and him you will not refuse to hear. 
You thitik to serve the Republic by 
yonr violence; the day will come 
when it will be seen whether you or I 
have most effectually served it. 1 
know not whether M. Ledni-Rollin 
has separated from me or 1 from him ; 
but this 1 do know, that a separation 
exisfe, and that, so far as 1 am con- 
cerned, it is likely to bo eternal." 
Upon this debate General Cavaignac 
was supported Vy a majority of 683 to 
170 ; a result highly gratifying to his 
feelings, and such as was obviously 
conformable to the justice of the case.* 

23. Previous to going to the poll, 
General Cavaignac and Prince Louis 
Napoleon issued addresses to the elec- 
tors, which are of value as indicating 
the political parties and principles 

* ** Tlie following ronveroation, recorded by 
Lord Normanby, between General Cavaigiiau 
and the members of- the Provisional Govern- 
ment on the evening of the gSd June, will 
explain better than anything else the Gene- 
rare military reasons for bis conduct on that 
day: **Une derniire tentative fut fkite au- 
prds du G4n6ral, MSI. Aram, Marie, Lamiu*- 
tine, LedrurRollin, avec M. i^urihMemy 3t 
Hilaire le pressaut do ccAimencer Vattaque. 
Le G4n4rBl fht Inflexible, et lea insinnees 
dont il 4tait Fottfst irritant sa colire, *Croyex 
vouB,' dit-il, ^ue Je sois lei pour difendre 
VOS Farisien8,?otre Garde Nytionale? Qu'ello 
protige la ville et aes boutiques ? Je ne veux 
paa dlniminer mes troupes,— Je me lappelle 
1880; Je me micelle Fivrier. SI une seule 
da mes compagnies ^st dtarmds, si nous 
snbissons encore cet afikont, je me brflle la 
iif rvelle : Je ne survivraf pw an dishonneur.* 
dfi ^ut beau reraisenter an Giniial qua son 
suicide na remdaiemit A rien,^*!! s'agissalt 
d'enlever }e8 borncades qn^arait laissi 
former, Ancnn aiirament ne put ]e decider 
b donner Toidre derottaque; le moment dd-. 
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which they respectively represented. 
Cavaignac said: **The existence of 
Oie Republic is essentially linked with 
the mamtenance of political and social 
order. The Republic without order, 
order without the Republic, are now 
alike ^possible, and he who would 
attempt to sepamto them is a danger- 
ous citizen, whom reason condemns 
and the country should disavow. 
Strive to imbibe those ideas, and to 
diffuse them among the citizens by 
whom you are surrounded. Founded 
oil the great principle of universal suf- 
fiage, as it is now definitively fixed 
in its application, the constitution of 
the Repuolic gives full libei'ty to dis- 
cussion, and thereby takes^away all 
excuse for insurrection or revolt; for 
on what pretext can a faction, which 
is in a minority by the vote, pretend 
to be in a majority by rebellion? On 
the other hand, in presence of the in- 
cessant application of universal suf- 
frage, where is the authority which 
could even dream of attempting to 
corrupt it? Universal suffrage is in 
itself the entire Rewlutiou; every 
other principle is but an emanation 
and corollaiy from it In the very 
first rank of those consequences you 
must consider tliat' which places power 
under the action and immediate con- 
trol of the majority. In the new con- 
dition which the Revolution has im- 
posed on the Republic, to forget these 
principles would be a grave fault in 
any one ; but a positive crime in one 
who, invested with any species of au- 
thority, cdiould come to forget its 
source and foundation. ThO first re- 
sult, the first danger of such an error, 
would be the annihilation of the power 
which had t^s denied its origin and 
belied its principlbs.” 

24.%Loius Hapoleon's address was 
more specific in the delineation of the 
policy which, the eveniftf success, 
he would pursue as chief magistrate 

cisif ne lul pamt pas encore venu. On aJont- 
ait que les Insnign gagysient 4 tout instant 
du terrain. * Que m^iiportef' r^pundit le 
O^ntral: *eh l>ie% s*il8 sont maitres^w 
Paris, je me tetirerai avec omn arm^e danr 
les plaines dMt Denis, Je leur llvrerai 
Untaille.*— •* Oui,* dit M. Anigo, * naiis Us ne 
vous y suivront pas.' Xormaxby, IL 892. 


of the Republic. He thus expressed 
himself : ** I am not ao ambitious as to 
dream sometimes of the Empire^ some- 
times of war, sometimes of the appli- 
cation of subversive theories. Edu- 
cated in free countries, in the school 
of misfortune, I riiall always remain 
faithful to the duties which your suf- 
frages may impose upon me. If 1 
become President, 1 shall recoil from 
no dangej*, no sacrifice, to defend so- 
ciety so audaciously attacked : 1 shall 
(ifevote myself, body and soul, without 
arribre to tiie cgnsolidation of 

a Rcbuhlic wise by its laws, honour- 
able by its intiiitions, great and power- 
fill by its actions. I shall consider 
my honour pledfmd at the expiration 
of four yearn to leave to my successor 
poweraconfirmed, libA-ty mtact, real 
progress accompliidied. Whatever 
may be the result of the election, 1 
shall bow to the will of the people; 
and my support is pledg^ beforehand 
to any government which may re- 
cstablirii. order in me7s minds, as in 
material things ; effectually protect 
religion, family property, the eter- 
nal bases of every social state; which 

hatreds, re^ncSe paities, and ^rmit 
a tlisquieted country to count upon 
the morrow. To re-establish oraer 
is to restore confidence, to provide by 
credit for the pi&ing embarrassment 
of our finances, to restore the revenue, 
to reanimate oommerce. To protect 
religion and family rights is to secure 
liberty of worship and education. To 
protect property is to maintain the 
inviolability of tl)p produce of labour, 
to gimiantee the independence and 
security of possession, the indispen- 
sable foundations of civil liberty. 

25. '*As to possible reforms, the 
following appear to me to be the moat 
indispensable : To adroit every econo- 
my which, without di8oi]gani8ing the 
public service, may permR an allevia- 
tion of the imposts most burdensome 
totheipeople; to encourage enterprise, 
which, by developing^ the riches of 
agriculture, may, in Trance and Al- 
geria, furnirii work to the unemplov- 
ed; toeprovide for the relief of old 
age by encouraging foresight among 
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labourers, aud to introduce into the to my aid all those, without distiuc- 
laws affecting industry modifications tion of party, whom public opinion, 
which, without ruining the rich for has recommended, by tneir enli^ten** 
tlie benefit of the poor, may found the ed intelligence and approved probity, 
wellbeing of eadi upon the proararity When 3 ’ou have the nonour to be at 
of all; to restrain within just limits the head of the French x>cople, there 
the number of employments which is a sure mode of doing good, which 
depend on power, and often convert a is to wish it.” 
free people into a nation of beg^rs; 27. This remarkable letter is well 
to avoid that fatal tendency ^ich ^orthy of a place in general history^ 
prompts the State to undert^e itself not only from its containing a copi- 
what can be better done by privatej^lete abstract of the opinions and 
individuals. The centralisation of in-^ policy of*the very eminent man who* 
terests is the p^iejr of desj^ism ; the has since played so memorable a part 
nature of a republic excludes the fdoa on tlie imperial throne, but because it 
of monopoly. In fine, tcppreserve the bears in itself unmistakable traces of 
Press from its two dangers— arbi- his own thought and composition. It 
trary oppression, and its own licen- contributed greatly to increase the 
tiousness. chances in his favour ; and they were 

26. “ Waf would biiug us no^lle- still further added to by a calamitous 
viation of our evils. Peace is the series of events, to be detailed in the 
dearest object of my desires. France, succeeding chapter, which at the samo- 
during the first Revolution, was war- time involved the Italian ra volution 
like l^ause Europe compelled her to in murder, convulsion, and di^race.. 
become so. Sh^ answered invasion Count Rossi, tlie French ropresenta- 
tQT conquest. Now that it, is not pro- tive at the Court of Rome, had been> 
Yoked, it is at liberty to consecrate foully assassinated by a band of Roman 
its resources to pacific ameliorations, desperadoes on the steps of the Hall 
without renouncing a loyal and reso- of the National Assembly, and tho 
lute policy. A great nation shguM Pope reduced to such straits by the 
either remain silent, os never s^iemc . violence of the revolutionists that he 
in vain. To think of the nationarl had in the most a^ect manner solicited 
dignity is to think of the army, whose assistance from France, not so much 
n^le and disinterested patriotism lias to reinstate him in his authority as to 
so often been misundftstood. It is save his life, which appeared to be 
necessary,* while maintaining the fun- in imminent danger. To this i-equest 
damentiu laws which constitute the General Cavaignac had acceded, and 
strengrii of our militaiy oiganisation, an expedition was fitted out to take 
to listen and not increase the bur- possession of Rome. To this step he 
den of the conscription. It is time to had been moved by the consideration 
devise measures tor tl)p present and that, if France did not render the aid 
fntiire wellbeing not only of the offi- requested, Austria would, and the in- 
cers, but of the sub-officers and sol- fluence of a rival power ^ thereby - 
diers, and to procure for men, who established in an impmtant point of 
have long served their country, a the Italian peninsula. * But the ten- 
comfortable existence. The Republic dering the solicited aid was attenlled 
should be generous, and have tnist in with a difficu]|^ to the executive gov- 
its fortunes. For my own part, hav- omment of a j^uliarlyCtaibannssing 
ing known exile and captivity, 1 daily character, on the eve of the election 
invoke for my country the day when for a cldef maj^toate of the Republic, 
it can with sueto terminate Si plo- The« 8 accoar was to tie sent, not to aid 
scriptions, aud eff^e the last traces of the Italian movement^ but to check 
our civil wars. The task is difficult, it, Ikud this by^a Govftnment of a 
the mission immense^ but Idiall never d^dedly levoluuqpaty chassiter, and 
des|)air of executing it when caliiig which oiily»eight mouths before had 

VOL. Vlll. 
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owed its existence to the overthrow of of the French people, I swear to re- 
an established sovereim ! The obvi- main faithful to the democratic Re- 
dons inconsistent of Uiis struck the public one and indivisible, and to 
zealous French liberals with astonish* uischarim all the duties imj^d on 
ment, and filled them with indigna- me by %e constitution." hiever had 
tion. However weighty mi^t be the the voice of a nation spoken out more 
polili^ considerations whicn induced decidedly than that or France did on 
the nench Government to support this occasion. The result conmletely 
the Pope in order to exclude the Aus- demonstrated the truth of General 
trions, they were less exciting than Cavaignac's remark to Lord Korman- 
the pro^ct of extending the cause df by, ‘‘ The Revolution was the work 
lioeralism by openly aiding the iusnrA of a tyifhnt minwUy” ** It remains 
l^nts; and General Cavaignac found only," said M. de Tocqueville, '*to be 
himself not a little emban-assed by seen whether it is RewjilvJtim or 
this charge of inconsistency in the RevoJtUiaiii^ whom the country 
contest for the presidency. Another cannot abides" 
incident, scarcely less d^aging to 29. Although Cavaignac did his ut- 
the revolutionary Government, was most to bear his defeat with dignity, 
the discovery that, among the persona he could not avoid a little dis]^ay of 
to whom national recompenses had ill-lkimoar when tla) cerdmony of in- 
1)een awarded, were to be found the auguration was going on ; and when 
names of nearly all the assassins who Pnnee Louis, at its close, went up 
had attempted the lives of the late and held out his hand to him, thougn 
King, or or the royal family.* he took it, he turned aside his head, 

28. As the 10th December, the time afid did not rise up. Lamartine's* 
of the election, approached, the anxiety character as a public man was coi^> 
of General Cavaignac and his fricnos pletely lost, as was proved by the 
painfuUy increased, i£,nd the influence miserable minority which voted for 
of Government was used in the most him : he hod never recovered his un- 
unsparing and unblushing way to se principled coalition with Ledru-Rollin 
cure his success. But it was all in tb secure a p)ace in the Government 
vain. When the day arrived, although |S:hosen by the Assembly, and he had 
in a few gi'eat towns Cavaignac had forfeited the only oppoi*tunity which 
the majonty, the most stunning ac- presented itself of iigigning it, which 
counts poured in from all sides of the was by ,mak£ag a bold* and manly 
great adverse nuyoritics in the depart- speech when the insnrrectidh of June 
ments ; aud at length, when the lists was under discussion. He had in 
were summed up, there appeared no private been loud and unmeasured in 
less than 5^384,226 votes for Louis nis abuse of General Cavaignac for 
Hapoleon, and only 1,448,107 for his conduct on that occasion, and he 
Cavaignac ! The otW numtos were wijus known tc^be in possession of its 
80 much below that they were not secret history ; but he never mounted 
worth mentioning. Ledru-Rollin had the tribune wnen it uras under discus- 
only 370,119 votes ; the socialist Has- sion. When Gamier PagU descended 
pail, 36,226 ; Lamartine, 19,900 ; Gene- from it, he said to Laimurtine across 
lukChuigBrnier, 4700 ! The National several other members, “ Now, if you 
Assembly, as a matter of course, de- do not speak, Vou ore ruined as a 
clared Louia Napoleon president, and public man." He did not do so, and 
he took, on the 20th December, the sank to rise no more Serious appre- 
prescribed oath, whicdi was in these hensions were entertained of popular 
terms: In the presence of Gody^ond viiJence on occasion of so great a 

* La fmmaA Benin et ses enSuiaiine pension do . 000 fr. chsenn. 

lAsaeardeFsansSiaiLeoomto. . SOOftanca 

Bc m U i erea , iws s sin dee Doc a*OriOims et yemonrs, 000 ^ 

GofBneaMi. vDleiur,ooiidauinOAaiza]uided6t4ation, 800 da 

JSIft 1841^ PL Stt^ note 
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defeat of the Radical pavtv, and the 
funds fell rapidlv; but the precau- 
tions taken by the Govemment were 
so complete that tlie eventful day 
vrhich terminated the popular reign 
passed over without any disturbance. 

30. The first care of the new Presi- 
dent was to appoint a Ministry, the 
list of which appeared in the Moniteur 
the day after his election. The min- 
isters chosen were probably the best 
lie could have got under the circuin-* 
stances, but they presented few namck 
of note. M. Odillon Banot wa| the 
President of the Council ; M. Drouliyn 
de Lhuys, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
M. L6on de Maleville, Minister of the 
Interior ; General Rnlhi^rcs, Minister 
at War ; M. de Tracy, of the Marine ; 
M. do Fiilloux,*of Public IVSrship 
and Instruction ; M. Bixio, of Agri- 
culture and Coniiucrce ; M. Hippolyte 
Passy, of Finance. The Cabinet was 
the representative of the opixisij^on 
which had ovej^nmed the Orl&ns 
dynasty. It Avas an ominous ciicuni- 
atance, hoivover, that nous of the 
experienced statesmen of the Orleans 
time were to bo found in the Adminis- 
tration. The new President liod de- 
clared that he ivould select his Cabii^t 
from men of acknowledged ability, of 
whatever jArty : but neither M. Gui- 
zot, nor hk Thiers, n^ M. de Lamar- 
tine, n<ff M. de Moutolembert, wero 
there. Mediocrity was its characteris- 
tic ; pliant ability axipeared to be the 
chief recommendation to admission in- 
to it. This is always the case with gov- 
ernments selected under popular influ- 
ence, save when instant danger compels 
the people to give themselves nvulters, 
not servants, liy placing real ability 
fit the helm. Aristocracy is jealous of 
talent when not entirely subservient, 
but democracy is much more so. 

31. The first caro of the now Bfinis- 
tiy was to endeavour to jnnvide for 
the financial necessities oT the State. 
This was a subject which could no 
longw bo delayod ; for the ezigdheies 
of uie country, from the increase of 
expenditure ou the one hand, and the 
diminution of income on the otheri 
had come to sucha point that aBsolute 
bankruptcy stared the nation in the 


face. The Government being now 
ehanged, the veil was rudely drawn 
from this important subject, and th(f 
difficulties in which the Revolution 
bad involved the country were present- 
ed in undisguised eoloura. From the 
statement of tho Finance Miniator it 
appeared that the expenses of the year 
had been 1,800,000,000 francs, Avhile 
,the raccipts Avere onl^ 1,383,000,000 
francs, leaving a deficit of 417,000^00 
francs (£6,760,000), to be proviued 
for by loans or cxtraordinaiy resources. 
To meet this deficit, no less than 
103,790,000 francs had been borrowed 
from the sinking fund, 260,000,000 
francs from other sourocs, and a float- 
ing debt of 150,000,000 francs from tho 
Bank of France ! The estimate for tho 
succeeding year Avns equally alarming. 
The demands of Government for tliat 
year would exceed those of tlio present 
by 32,000,000 francs, and tho probable 
deficit at the end of year Avoiild ex- 
ceed 400,000,000 francs (£16,000,000) ! 
With troth did the Finance Minister 
say, that *Hhcso fignros AA'ere more 
eloonont than %ny Avoids Avhich he 
could utter.** Nolcssthan 270,000,000 
francs of this large sum Avere occasion- 
ed by the extra expenses of tho Pro- 
visional Government and Assembly. 
The expenditure of fVanco in this year 
Avas nearly doiible of Avhat it had been 
in the latter years of Charles X., Avhen 
it had been 940,000,000 francs. 

32. The comparative pi oduce of the 
direct and indirect taxes in France 
durinc tho yeara 184^ 1847, and 184S 
is stiu more descriptive of the effect 
of the social conAnilsions on the in- 
dustry and prosperity of tlio country. 
Between tho years 1847 and 1848, the 
falling-off in the indirect taxes hlul 
been 146,000,000 francs (£6,000,000) ; 
and the direct taxes, which wei6 cal- 
culated on jp produping, with the 45 
per cent, 623,456,0()0 Aancs, realised 
onW 527,994,000 francs— leaving a 
deficit of ifb less than 95,462,000 
fiiancs (£8,800,000) on the part of tho 
direct imposts^ even with the heavy 
dkdtiou mad^to this Amount, whidi, 
<m paper, was estimated atjS£3,624,000 
firancs ! The imports and exports did 
not present a more flattering aspect. 
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Taken together, they exhibited in the enunciated in former day^ had been 
** general commerce" a falling-oif of wellni^ lost sight of amidst the 
%99,000,000 francs (£23,960,000), or minglSl 'enthusiasm and heartburn- 
about 23 per cent on the produce of in^ consequent on the Frendi Revo- 
the -preceding year. The social lution. Tnis is the old truth, that 
commerce," as the French call it, while the strength of democracy is 
whicl^is Ike imports for national con- always to he found in the proUtairea 
sumption, and Ike exports of the pro- of great towns or mining and manu- 
duce of national industry, exhibited a factoring districts^ that of Conserva- 
still more alarming decline : they hadj tism is to be sought in the country 
sunk, taken toother, 26 per cent; proprietor; and that that state is 
and' the importations, taken alone, no %ost likdy to stand the shock best 
less than 43 per cent. The Shipping ^hich contains Ike greatest number of 
had fallen off in a similar proportion ; independent rwral freeholders. Be- 
it had declined from 3,146,000 tons in yonu all doubt it was the multitude 
1847. to 1.965,000 tons in 1848, which of these which was ^e main cause of 


showed a sinking of 27 per cent The 
falling-off in articles imported requir- 
ed in manufactures showed how gnoir- 
ously they had antfered: those of 
silk had sunk from 76,000,000 lb. to 
38,000,000 lb. ; while the decline on 
the duty on sugar showed h^ seriously 

of that necessary Lticle had ILen af- 
fected, for it had decreased in amount 
and yalue no less than 48,000,000 
fi-ancs (£1,920,000). 

33. When such had been the result 
of the Revolution to the material in- 
terests of the nation, it was not sur- 
prising that all classes were discon- 
tentea with it, and that the repose 
was universally sighed fur which the 
convulsion had so violently intemipt- 
ed. Revolution had worked out its 
natural fruits in ruining the industry 
of the whole nation. The continuance 
of its regime was desired only by the 
insurrectionary leaders who had been, 
or hoped to be, elevated to greatness 
by a continuance of the public dis- 
turbances. ^To them, however, the re- 
siflt of the election of the President 
had been a niafter of the most un- 
bomffled astonishment and of extreme 
mortification. ISTothing nould bring 
them to see that the d&iination m 
the Parii^ clubs was regarded with 
very different eyes in tfie solitude of 
the fields by the pfpple who paid the 
taxes^ from whatat was in the streets 
of themetropc^ ^thqgp whorecehr#! 
them. Thejresulty however, is fraught 
with a political lesson of exitreme im- 
portance, and which, though often 


the triumphant return of Louis 
Icon for the President’s chair. The 
peasant ‘ proprietors undemtood they 
were Voting for an dhiperor, and the 
suppression of the clubs of Paris, when 
they recorded their suffrages for him. 
Tenacious beyond any other class of 
th^r little possessions, and averse to 
bumens being impo^ on them, the 
determination of these proprietors was* 
taken the moment they heard .of the 
Ateliers Nationaux at Paris, and the 
addition of forty-five per cent to the 
diipct taxes to maintain them. 

34. But it ic not to be supposed 
from this that the same will hold in 
all countries placed in different cir- 
cumstances, or that because universal 
suffrage has at last proved t){e grave 
of democracy in revolutionised France, 
therefore it would prove the same in 
ffTi-revolutionised England. It was 
not so at first Universal suffrage 
on the other side of the Channel m 
1792 produced i»ot the Assembly of 
1848, out the Convention. It placed 
at the helm, not a Louis Napoleon, 
but a Robei^ierre. A nation whicdi 
has gone through a revolution may 
be elected to return to conservative 
principles when intrusted with the 
powers of self govemment* because it 
has felt what is the' result of their 
abandonment ; but one which has not 
don^so, will most asBuredly plunge 
into the vortex* . Nothing is so peril- 
ous as to .trust to the good sense of a 
large body of .meu wh£ their passions 
are sthmgly inflamed. Reason and 
knowledge cannot be supposed to rule 
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the m^t majority, although paaaioii coiu^uence of the unhappy religious 
and delusion may. Nothing but bitter dirisions which have so long distracted^ 
and dear-bought experience can be re- that ill-starred country, and of the 
lied on to wiuistana their fhscinatlon. social position of the great majority of 
Before revolution a **Tory democracy** the electors, which, blinding them to 
is a myth; after such an event it may their real material interest^ renders 
Bometmies prove a realii^*. them the jpwive instruments of spiri- 

85. In addition to this there is one tual dhibition. As the elevation and 
important specialty in the political advancement of their own church is 
condition of Great Britain at this 4he exclusive object of the Romish 
time, which renders it peculiarly liaz-i| clergy, so everything which tend^ to 
ardous to act on the dream of a To^ embamsis or endanger the Protestant 
democracy. There are at this time in Establishment is sure in time to come. 
Great Britain %bout an equal number as it has done in time past, to receive 
of persons dependent oji agriculture their cordial support, whatever effect 
and on manutacturas ; each are about it mi^ have on tlieir lay constituents, 
ten and a half millions. Supposing As tney know well that nothing is 
these different bodies of men to be likely to do this so effectually as the 
swayed upon th^ whole by th^ rc- overthrow of the English aristocracy, 
spective instincts and traditions, the the majority of the Insh county mem- 
number of their representatives should bers may be permanently relied on as 
be about equal, and fti that event the a direct support to the movement 
balance would be cast by the members party in Great Britain. This import- 
for Ireland. As above two-thirdreof ant peculiarity in our present social 
them sit for couwties, this in the ordi- and political condition, directly the 
naiy case should secure a minority for reverse of what might under other cir- 
the Conservative interests. But in cumstanceshavejieen expected, should 
Ireland the case is just the reverse ; the always be kept in view in any changes 
most violent members of the move- that may hereafter take place in Sie 
ment party are to be found iff its representative system of the United 
county representatives.* This is tha Empire. 


CHAPTER LXTX. 

ITALT, FROM THB BlUIAKIKO-OTrr OF THE INSURRECTION IN JANUARY 1848, 
TO THB TAKING OF VICENZA BY RADBTSKY IN AUGUST 1848. 

1. Agitated at once by the most to the demand for nform had* pro- 
violent social and political passions, duced such a ferment, that the wgole 
Italy, in the banning of 1848, was. Liberal party in that peninsula, so far 
as alr^y mentioned, m such a state from being *mtisfied wi^ what th^ 
of excitement that it did not r^uire had gain^ passionately longed for 
the shock of the French Revolution to still farther victories, and were every- 
throw the whole peninsula into con- where prqmred to take up arms to 
vulsions. So strongly, indeed, was gain them. To tM thirst for social 
the Italian mind stum at this pe- amelioration and tx>lfti(;al power had 
riod, that it appeared probable that oamf to be adiea the still stronger 
the outbreidc would take place mcmer desire for national unity, *Sy whmh> 
to the south than the north or' the alone, it wis thought, either could be 
Alps. The concessions already made aecur^ : and thus the strongest mun- 
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dane passions which can agitato the 
chnman heart-^the love of freedom and 
the love of independence— were roused 
together, and caused for a time to 
draw in the same direction. It is not 
mrprisinff that one of the most gene- 
ral Avolutions and bloody wars of 
modem times arose from their \inited 
influence, and that the sacred cause 
** della uiiita et libertode Italiana'« 
wanned eveiy generous heart, and 
nerved not a few powerfultarms, in 
their beautiful country. 

2. The refonna of Pio None, the 
democratic concessions of Charles Al- 
bert, the more sweeping innovations 
of the King of Naples, had so strongly 
stimulated the revolutionary passions 
in Italy, that it was only a question 
of time when the smothered fii'es were 
to break forth to involve the peninsula 
in one general conflagration. Varions 
events, prior to the Revolution of 
1848, contributed to accelerate its up- 
proa^. On the 22d December 1847, 
on occasion of some disoixlers which 
had taken place at ^odona and Reg- 
gio, some Austrian troops, at the re- 

2 uest of the Duke of M^eno, entered 
lie duchy to preserve the peace, 
which was immediately represented 
as an intervention in the affairs of 
Tuscany. At Milan the popular party 
passed a resolution amiiust smoking 
in the streets^ in onmr to diminish 
the imperial e.vcise ; and the attempt 
to enforce this resolution against the 
Austrian officers led to several quar- 
rds, in which the latter made use of 
their arms. At Venice, a fauati^l 
demagp^ie, named Tommasio, openly 
preached revolt ; while at Ronie, as 
already mention^ the carriage of the 
Pope^Vms sumuinded by a tumultuous 
mefe on Ist January, and a tricolor 
film Was insolently waved over the 
Twele wheq^his Holiners ivas still in 
it At Genoa, on 3d January, a crowd 
assembled with the erj^s, “A has les 
Jesnitea I Vive la mude civique I *’ 
and the citizens Imre loroed to sign a 
petition to the ICing, praying for |ir- 
ther reforms, eooebed m langni^d’so 
violent flftit even the Liberal minutiy 
lefhaed to receive it. ' Disorders of a 
stiU more serious character broke out 


at Leghorn a few days after, attended 
with consequences of a grave descrip- 
tion. An immense mob assembM 
under the windows of General Sfioni, 
the governor of the city, with cries of 
“ Morte a Sfroni ! ” — “ Viva Guerraz- 
zi ! the latter being a briefless ad- 
vocate, the head of the Radical party. 
The governor had the weakness to ap- 
point Gnerrazzi to the command of a 
^civic guard which a commission was 
Appointed to «oigauiBO. The conse- 
quence was, that he immediately is- 
sued a proclamation tailing on the 
people to revolt ; and the disorders 
were only arrested by the arrival of a 
considerable body of trooiis despatched 
by the Grand -Duke from Floreucc. 
lu Naples and Sicily as already men- 
tion^ the cause of revolution was en- 
tirely triumphant, the Kiug^ having 
boon obliged totproclaim a constitu- 
tion, framed according to the demands 
o&the Radical party; while in Sicily 
a provisional government was estab- 
lished, and severance from the coir- 
tinental dominions of the King openly 
proclaimed. Following the example 
of his souriiem neighbour, the Graiid- 
Drike of Tuscany, on 11th February, 
proclaimed a ^representative govern- 
ment; and in Rome a commission, 
with M. Rossi, the French ambassa- 
dor, at its headi was afpoiuted to ex- 
amine and report upon tUo^ question 
how far such a constitution was con- 
sisteutwith the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment 

8. When such was already the tem- 
per of the public mind in Italy, it 
may be conceiw^ what impression the 
Revolution of February in Paris made. 
The eflbet was instantaneous— it might 
be said, magical. Both parties hunic- 
diately proporeil to act upon it ; tho 
aristocretio, 1^ almost unlimited con- 
cession— the democratic, by pr^ra- 
tions for instant revolt The Pope, 
on the 10th March, dismissed hia 
ministers and formed a new cabinet, 
composed of 40H of the laity, and only 
three ecclesiastics— a propmon. here- 
tofore unheard of. A new constitution 
was promised, and the ^pneral arming 
of tne people, mobilisation of iiart of 
the oiVm' guard, and organisation of a 
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powexful reserve. On the 16th the 
news reached Yenice* and the abla- 
tion immediate be<»me such, that 
the governor, General PalQri 'saw no 
means of resisting it: on the day 
followings Tommano and Manin, the 
leaders of the former disturbance, 
were liberated hy his orders, and the 
formation of a civic gc^ decreed, for 
which crowds immediately inscribed j 
their names. At the same time intel^ 
ligence arrived of thesreception of the 
news from Paris at Vienna, and the 
submission of the Imperial Gcyrem- 
m^nt No bounds wero then set to 
the general joy. The ‘people rushed 
out of their houses into the streets, 
congratulating each other without any 
previous acquaintance, and the trans- 
ports found venf in a ^neral illumin- 
ation. ' The governor seeing no means, 
with the linuted force at his disposal, 
of making his authority respected, and 
uncertain how to act, when the ^v- 
emment at Vienna it^f was yielding, 

* resigned his appointment in favour of: 
General Zichy, tlie commander of the 
military force. That officer, hearing 
of insurrections in Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso, and the whole Italiaay[{|rrol 
behind Verona, thoub^t his situat^n 
desperate, and deemed himself fortun- , 
ate in being able to sign a capitula- 
tion on the%d, in virtue of which he 
was peimitted to embark his troops 
and proceed to Trieste, but on conm- 
tion of leaving his guns, ammunition,, 
and military treasure, and Italian sol- 
diers, who immediatdy entered the 
ranks of the insuigents^ bringing with 
them the advanti^<tf the arms and 
discipline of soldiers. On the day fol- 
lowing, a provisional government, with 
Tommasio and Manin at its head, was 
instituted, and the old colours of the 
Republic, amidst indescribable trans- 
ports, hoisted on the Place of St Mark, 
which again resounded with the an- 
cient war-ciy, ** Viva St Marco ! ** 

4. The Austrian force whidi at this 
period occupied Lombardy, adli the 
Imperial provinces initaly, was about | 
80,000 strong, under Mordial Radet - 1 
sky— a conriderable force, without 
doubt, though leas by 70,0o0 than 
that j^eneral wd represented as neces- 


sary to ke^ the country in submission 
amidst the double dangers of foreign 
invasion and internal revolt Th# 
efficiency of this force was seriously 
diminished by the circumstance of 
25,000 of the whole number being 
Italian soldiers, who^ on the fir|^ rup- 
ture between Austria and tlieir nativo 
country, might be expected to tike 
jipart wilh the insurgents. * This arose 
from the Imperial mode of recruiting, 
which always leaves the third or d^t 
battalion in its native district to super- 
intend the getting recruits. At least 
two-thirds of these depot battalions 
consisted of young men who had ac- 
quired enough of military discipline 
to be formidable in the field, but not 
so much as to render obedience and 
attachment to their king and colours 
paramount to their feelings as citizens. 
Such as it was, this army was divided 
into two corps. The first, that com- 
manded by Baron d'Aspre^ held Lorn- 
bar^, and one of its brigades lay along 
thelicino on the Piedmontese frontier. 
Three brigades mustering ten thou- 
sand comratants, were stationed in 
Milan, the capital of the kingdom of 
Lombardy ; the remainder were scat- 
tered over the cities of Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and Cremona, to the north, 
and of Paima and Placentia to the 
south of that beautiful region. The 
second corp^ under the orders of 
Count Wratialaw, was stationed in 
the Venetian province^ and its chief 
brigadesfoimeutherairrisonsof Venice, 
Mantua, Padnt^ and Verona, with de- 
tachments or single regiments in the 
lesser towns, which formed part of the 

^ But whi^^m the, positions of 
the Austrians in Jtaly wanted ” in 
strength to resist a severe external 
and internal shock, was morePthan 
compensatyl by me extraordiiiaix 
vigour and capacity 6f the veteran, 
general whe^was at its head. Josjetu 

. « SCHOBNBAm pt 185. ^ 

, * t ISie oceonnt ^ Radetsky’s ea 
\ja 1848-49 is prlnciiMaiy takenfirom the olear 
lint impartial nanativawf a Swiaa author 
tranalated by tnlkrior Iffiemere ; the able 
and grapirie memoir of Genanl Scboeiihala, 
Radmkya Acfintani-Geiienl: and the valu- 
aUahiaUny of the ItaUan Geuand Ulloa. 
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Radetskt, descended of an ancient cision. Frank and courteous in his 
Bohemian family, was l)om in 1766, manners to all of whatever grade who 
^ that at this period he was in his approached him, considerato in his 
eightsr-thiid year. He entered the reflations, and especially attentive 
Austrian service as a cninissier in the to the health and comforts of his sol* 
‘‘Francis’* regiment in 1781, at the diers, he was yet steady in maiutain- 
age <3^ sixteen ; and in that corps he ing discipline, and rigorous in enfoin* 
rose to the rank of captain. Unring ing obedience to his orders. He thus 
the fourteen years that ho was with becametheidolof his men, who looked 
it, he was engaged in the wars of tho,| upon him as their fatlier, by which 
Imperialists against the Turks, and '.name he yras always called by them, 
also in the campaigns of 1^793 and and they came^to place in him that 
1794 in the Low Countries. *'lu 1797 unbounded confidence which is so im- 
he was promoted to the rank of ma- portent an element in military success, 
jor, and in 1799 to that of lieutenant- in reverses he was never depressed; 
colonel, in which capacity ho was, on in victory he was not elated. Ever 
account of his remarkable abilities, exposing his own person freely, he 
transferred to the staff, and formed was also the first, when the victory 
part of the iUU-major of Suwarroif in was ^ined, to ei\joln mercy to the 
1799 in Italy and Switzerland, and vanqubhed; and tho Ah the victorious 
Milan in 1800, as well as the campaign leader in civil strife, he never stained 
of Marengo in 1806. Inthecampaif his hands in the blood of the unresist- 
of 180.5 he commanded a cavalry brl- ing or the defenceless, 
gade, and in that of 1809 he was lien- 7^ General Hess was Radetsky's 
tenant-general, and bore a part in chief of the staff thraugli ^e Italwn 
the battles of Aspern and Wagram. campaigns, and by his consummate 
During the memorable years, 1813, military talents contributed much to 
1814, and 1815, he Was chief of the their astonishing successes. He was 
staff to Princo Schwartzenbeig, in consulted on all occasions; and so 
w'hich situation his genius for war be- con^pfetely were their ideas in unison, 
came so well known that in 1829 he tl^t it is difficult to say to which the 
was appointed general of cavalry — a chief part of the merit is to be ascribed, 
very high grade in the Imperial ser- No jealousy or petty feelings divided 
vice. In 1832 he was made com- these great mei^ Etj^ually animated 
mandcr-in-chief in Italy, then threat- by devotion to their king and country, 
ened with immediate war ; and in alike sensible of each other’s merits, 
1886 he received the baton of field- they mutually, like Marlborough and 
marshal. Thus, during his long and Eugene, ascribed the chief share in the 
eventful career, he had learned the art triumphs to the other. The subsequent 
of war in the best of all schools— under appointment of General Hess to the 
Suwarroff and the Archduke Charles, command of the grand Austrian army, 
and opposed to Napoleon. destined to the invasion of the Prin- 

6. He was^fted by nature not only cipalities, proves how sensible the 
with the eye^and decision of a great Government were of his transcendent 
general,^ but with^he physical qualities merits. 

whicH in the field are almost equally 8.' Although the feeling of the peo- 
neceMryformemorableac1|jovcment8. pie in the great towns in the Uortn of 
A firm-knit fnRne, and constitution of Italy was aecidedly national, and op- 
iron, enabled him to retain at eighty- posed to the Austrian rule, yet this was 
three the vigour and Elasticity of by no means equally general in the 
youth. The youngest of his staff rural districts ; and even in the huger 
could scarcely Ke» up with the old cities the habits of the people in all 
manihal in hisMim ^t this tiiaep ranks were essentially nnwarlike. None 
thouf^ hisJbair was w^ite, his eye had of them had the qualities either of 
loat nothing of its youthfiihfire, his mind o# body essennal to the mainten- 
mind nothing of its activity and. de- ance of a prolonged struggle with the 
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Imperial forces. The nobility, which 
formed the entire body of the consid- 
erable landed propriety were for the 
most part discontented, and cordially 
detested the Austrian rale. They 
were so because they had been ousted 
bv the Germans from the ^vemment 
of the countiy, and the ntuations of 
power and emolument in it which ap- 
peared to be their birthright, and suo- 
jected to very heavy taxes ty the Im-g 
perial Government The mechanics 
and artisans in towns also, with the 
whole profeasers of literature, e(|uca- 
tion, and the arts, were still more cUs- 
contented, and for the most part be- 
longed to the Carhof/Mri or other secret 
societies, the object of which was the 
entire liberation of the peninsula from 
foreign, or, as thef called it, traaniiiUaiivt 
domination. The latter were actuated 
by the desire of political consideration 
and power which naturally grows upon 
the middle order of society with Jilie 
acquisition of w^lth, and by the jcal- 
tmsy which inteUectual strength inva- 
riably feels for the rule of mere physi- 
cal force. This body was numerous, 
highly intellectual, very democratic; 
and strongly banded together for the 
acquisition of political independency 
and social freedonL But its members 
wanted individual hone^ and recti- 
tude. Deeply imbued^with the profli- 
gacy which results from a long course 
of prosperity in great cities, the Italian 
republicans regarded revolution as a 
game of hazard, which was worth en- 
tering for the stakes ; but they had 
none of the earnestness and determi- 
nation of purpose which results in 
honrat hearts from strong natural con- 
viction. The rural population, mean- 
ing by that the peasantiy, with few 
exceptions, were satisfled with the 
German rule. The Imperial Govern- 
ment was strong, and upon the whole 
equitable; the taxes were heavy, but 
they were levied with ewl hand on 
the rich and the poor. There was lit- 
tle disposition, accordini^y, in*' the 
countiy people to exchange the leaden 
yoke of Austria for the fiery rule of 
the Milan republicans; and it was 
mainly owing to this indifference that 
Italy was preserved to the Austrians. 


For if the inhabitants of tKe country 
had been as zealbus in the cause oL 
democracy as those of the towns were, 
beyond all doubt the foreigner must 
have succumbed. 

9. The convulsion at Milan, at once 
the stronghold of Austrian power in 
Italy, tthe headquarters of R^etsky, 
and the chief seat and school of Italian 
liberalism, was veiy violent, and at- 
tended with a lamentable effusioiLof 
human bjood. The receipt of the in- 
telligence from Faiis in the first week 
of March, followed quickly by that of 
the overthrow of the Government at 
Vienna, produced such a ferment that 
insurrection could not be averted. It 
broke out on the 18th of Giat month, 
and ^e combat continued without in- 
termission for the five following days. 
Never were the difiicnlty and mtngers 
of street-fighting evinced in more clear 
colours. Radetsky had at his dis- 
posal, in the first instance, 18,000 men ; 
but they were quickly reduced, by the 
defection of the whole Italian troops 
in the . Imperial service, to 18,000, 
while the rcvolftd soldiers carried to 
the side of the insumnts the advan- 
t^s of military skill and organisa- 
tion. This rendered the confliS com- 
paratively equal ; for the insurgents, 
rapidly supported by reinforcements 
from Pavia, Parma, Como, Brescia, 
and all the neighbouring towns, soon 
numbered 10,000 regular Italian sol- 
diers, aided by the desultory efforts of 
double that number of armed tirail- 
leurs and musketeers, who^ though 
incapable of action in the open fieM, 
were extremely formidable firing from 
windows, or from behind loopholed 
walls. In the first ontlveak of ^e 
revolt, the insurgents .gained the great 
advantage, by a sudden and imex- 
pected attack, of making themselves 
masters of ^jie governor^ palace, of 
the government buildinj^ in the Mon- 
forte Street, ^nd of the Broletto or 
Town-house, on which the Italian 
ccAburs were immediately hoisted. 
With such rapidity* ^re barricades 
eft(^ in the^iBtreets leading to this 
latter point, and with such Resolution 
were they defended, that all the efforts 
of the Anstrians were for long unable 
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to dispossess them of this stronghold; tionsiy morements in Naples and. 
^d it was not until late on the even- Sicily, it inspired the belief that the- 
ing of the 18th that it was stormed, triumph of freedom was at len^ 
after a desperate resistance. secured, and that a league, formed of 

10. On the night of the 19th, Radet- all liberated states, Imving Ftanca 
sky withdrew his men entirely from and united and independent Italy for 
the destmetive straggle ill the interior, its foimdations, would ere long form 
but occupied the line of the ramparts the basis of the Rberty of the world, 
and all the gates of the town. The The provisional government of Milan 
contest continued round the wholes immediately published a proclamation, 
city till the 23d ; but although the jiin whiclv with just pride, th^ re- 
Austrian troops combated prim the counted their great triumph, and 
greatest msolution, and wore most foretold yet more glorious victories- 
ably directed by Rodetsky, the supe- fronv the aid of the pfince who was. 
riority of the insurgents, who fought advancing from Turin to join in the- 
with uncommon courage, at len^h gmt wo» of Italian emancipation.* 
became manifest. Such was the en- On his side Marshal Radetsky issued 
thusiosm with which they were ani- a brief address to his soldiers, in which 
mated, that the women poured boiling he s^— “ The treachery of our allies, 
oil and vitriol on the assailants, and, the fury of the enraged people, and 
to their sliame be it said, craeUy the scarcity of provisions, oblige me 
massacred the prisoners who fell into to abandon the city of Milan, for the 
their hands. On the fifth day of this purpose of ' taking a position on 
teiTible conflict, the ammunition and another lin^ from which at your head 


provisions of the Imperialists were 
found to have failed. Water was 
awanting under a burning sun, and 
the troops, worn out^by so long-con 


I can return to victosy.” 

12. Radetsky at first hoped that he' 
would be able to maintain the line of 
the Adda, and accordingly the army 


tinned a contest, were in no condition was stationed in the outset along its- 
to maintain it longer. To add to the banks, head^arters being established 
difficulties of his situation, Radetsky, Lodi.t But it soon became ap- 
who still ratained ijossession of the parent that this was impofisible. Not 
palace of the military commander, only had the insurrection spread 
learned that Pavia and Brescia were through all Lombardy, VUt the Italian, 
in open insurrection, and that the troops stationed in Bermmo^Gremona, 
Archduke, the son of the Viceroy, Brescia, Rovigo* and all the towns at- 
had been made prisoner. In these 

drernnstances, w^y judging that . .-w. bar. coaquwed: wa ban com- 
the first thing to be attended to was peUed the enemy te fly. oppressed as much 
the safety of his troops, and that if he ■**“*!? 

jnwervedftem ini^t, victory might 

soon recondact the Imperial troops to pnl^ fbr ni aU the horran of war, ikth- 
Milan, Marshal Radetsky drew in two out aflording any of its sublime emotions. 

and Swiss frontiers, ordered a general of higband shall he hid under the cover of 
tetr«^ and withdrew in five colnmne the Alpa S» bave iwoni it— we aweai it 
towards Crema. , ™ *«iie««a winoewbo ^ 

11 Immedfc the enftnri^ 

which the retreat of Ue Imperial soitaballba To aims, theii--to arms, to* 
— Revolution 


I from Milnn occasibncd over the secure the froite of our ^oiions 
wffole of the Italian peninsula. Com- 

ing' as it did immeShitely alter % unity of Itdy. -Ann. Acp. 1848 ,. 

overthrow of lS>ni8 Phtfippe at niral t Inblsietmttoliblipeliitihsvflbigere. 
the snbvefdon of tha Imperial oovem- ^ !S tP <■!>?<»• hla 

ment at VW the ^nSlon of 
Yonice, and the snccessful jnsurrec- all farther resistance. 
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the foot of the Alps^ had revolted and an important base of operations di- 
joined the insnigents^ and the most reotly in his rear. In these circum- 
violent fermentation broke oat even stances it was evidently indispensable* 
in the important fortresses of Verona, to retire from the advanced position 
Mantua, and Palma-Nnova, thou(;h on the Adda ; and the retreat was ac- 
all strondy garrisoned by Impenol cordingly continued to beyond 
troops. The last was surrendered by Mincio, headquarters being ^stab- 
the Italian ^rrison which held i^ lishetik at Verona (March 81), witii*^ 
with tfairty-e^ht maa, to the revolu- only an advanced rear-guard occupy- 
tionary bands, and Padua was aban- l.ing Lonato, on the right bank of tnat 
doned, as its garrison was r^uired t<| river. 

reinforce that of Vprona, vmich with 13. V^icn Charles Albert resolved 
difficulty held that important fortress to embitMse tlie cause of Italian inde- 
against the inhabitants. By ^hese piidencc, he had very considerable 
means the military communication forces at his command, and his acccs- 
with Austria was placed in danger ; sion to the league, of which he imme> 
and this was soon seriously aumented diately became the head, miglit well 
by the intelligence received uiat the inspire patriots less enthusiastic than 
Italian Tyrol urns all in arms, and those by whom he was surrounded, 
that the impoi&it castle of*Rocco with tlie belief of ultimate and decisive 
d’Anfo, with the whole eastern riiiore success. The regular forces of the 
of the Lago di Garda, and the steam- Piedmontese monarchy at this period 
ers on the lake, had fallen into the wereseventythousand strong, of whom 
hands of the insurgents. It was also al)out 45,000 were disposable for ope- 
now ascertainedUthat the Piedmontese rations in the held.* This aimy, as 
* Government had resolved to take part, was abundantly proved afterwards in 
on a great scale, and with all their the Crimean war, was admirably or- 
forces, with the Italian revolutionists^ ganised, e(|uipf ed, and disciplined, 
and that Charles Albert, with the and commanded by a body of officers 
tvhole disposable troops of thatm^pn- worthy to lead such an array. Cliarles 
archy. Ml forty-five thousand stroi^, All)ert had no cause of complaint 
would ere long be in the veiy front against Austria, and did not pretend 
rank of the mittle. Thus B^etsky to have any in the proclamation which 
would 80 on*have oia his hands an he issued on taking up arms. He 
army of 60,000 regular troops, for- appears to have been actuated by tlie 
. midable both from its coun^ and general fervour which at that period 
discipline, composed of the Piedmon- had come in so remarkable a manner 
tese forces and tlie revolted Italian to pervade the Italian people, which 
troops ; while his own fqrce, though had led many to ima^ne that th^ 
weaned only by 700 men daring saw the finger of God in the univer- 
the conflicts in MilaW, had lost Mly a sal enthusiasm ; and he could not be 
fourth of its amount % that great de- insensible to the brilliant prospects 
fection, and by tiiree entire regiments, which opened to himself and hu own 
which, in virtue of the capitulation of country from placing^it at the head of 
Venice, had been conveyed to Trieste the movement, 
and Illyria. Add to this, that Venice 14. Charles Albert, thougll still 
liad fallen, with all its arsenal, maga- a young mqn, had gone through many 
zines, and treasure, into the himds of and various adventuAs. In early 
the insurgents, who had thus acquired youth, when the democratic movement 


* Oaatds— 2 Grenadier and 1 Blfla regiineal, .... * ^000 
Inflintry—0 brigades, 2 regiments each, A .... S6,000 

CavaliyHi regwients, ... .1 • . . 5,080 

ArtUleiy, Sappers, and Eogineeis, . . 4,000 , 

* * 70,000, with OS goiuk 

^Almnach de Gotha, 1851, pp. S50, 651, compazecLwtth Ulloa, voL i. pp. 92, 98. 
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in 1821 b^gaa in Italy, he had, when promised that his Lieutenant-General, 
^heir-presumptive to the throne, allow- the Duke of Serra-Capriola, should bo 
*'ed himself to be placed at the head at Palermo, and inaujguiate the neces- 
of the revolutionary party. He soon, sary reforms; but hu arrival haviuj^ 
however, repented havine allowed him- been prevented bv contrary winds on 
self to be so far seduced hy the Lib- the voya^^ from Naples, he had not 
erals; and to wipe away the stain yet come in the evening. The people, 
whicn thereby attached to his mame, suspecting they were to be deceived, 
he entered, two years after, as a volun- in crowds flocked to the Gliib of the 
teer into the French service, and acte^ Casino, the centre of the Liberals of 
as a subaltern with great courage in ||Palermo,iwheTe they received instruc- 
thb assault of the Trocaderc^ in 1823, tions immediately to take up arms, 
which won for him from Austria the They were not slow in obeying the in- 
Oross of Maria Theresa. Intimate in jun<^ons. Before nightfall, menacing 
former da^ with the Carbonari, and mobs occupied the principal squares 
acquainted with their ulterior designs, and streets, Wds or armed peasants 
he had sense enough to see that, on had descended from the neig^ouring 
the throne at least, he had no interest mountains, and several detachments 
to favour their projects. His system of th^eapoUtan tn|»ps had been dis- 
of govenimcnt was for long the old- armed and made priwners. So active 
fashioned one — to lean on the nobility were the insurgents during the night, 
and the clergy, whom he supported in that next morning llie whole of tfho 
their privile^s, to keep the middle city was in their hands; and Gie royal 
class in cheek, and to protect the pea- troops had all retired into the forts, 
sant from oppression. Latterly, how- when preparations Were made for a 
ever, the stream of innovation had bombairament. Meanwhile the Court 
become so violent that he was rcluc- of Naples were not idle, for no sooner 
tantly obliged to yiehl to it, and he did they receive intelligence of the 
ero long saw in these concessions the insurrection than they despatched nine 
means of elevating his country to a vespeis of war, having 6000 men on 
rank which it had never yet attained, bpard, to aid iif the i^uction of the 
His reforms soon made him popular, revolted city ; and with such vigour 
and he was universally regarded os the were the preparations pushed foru'ard, 
head of the league upon which all that the expedition set out from the 
hopes rested for the assertion of Italian Bay of Naples on the evening of the 
independence. Passionately desirous 14th. 

of militaiy distinction, he now came 16. The French consul with some 
forward as the chief of the **Lega difficultv obtained a suspension of the 
d’ltalia,’* and, sacrificing his horror bombarilment for twenty-four hours; 
at revolution to his thirst for glory, but at length it began, and was con- 
drew the sword against Austria, and tinned, wuhout^’any decisive result, 
threw awajr the scabbard. for the next forty-eigiht hours. The 

16. While a desperate war was thus town took fire in several places, and 
breaking out ii^ northern Italv, the great destruction of property ensued; 
other extremity of the peninsula was but the leaders of the insurgents 
hardty less agitated, and popular li- showed no disposition to yield, and 
cenceassumed a still more tq^niole form, the Count d’AquUa, brother of the 
The coucessioiis of the King of Naples, King, having arrived at Naples from 
Hber^ as they had been, were far from tlie seat of war, gave such alarming 
satisfying the desires of the Sicilian accounts of the state of afilurs that the 
revolutionists^ as indeed it was impost Government determined on yielding, 
sible they could, seeing the object oCJ On the ISthJannaiy ibur decrees were 
the latter was not somal reform, Bur| issued by the l^ng; which embodied a 
external separation afid independence, concessipn of the chief demands of the 
The catastrophe occurred on ''the 12th revolutionists. The first and third re- 
January. On that day the King .had gulated, on a mor^ liberal bas^ the 
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Council of State, the powers of which 
were extended, and declared that it 
was to consult the proyincial assem- 
blies on matters connected with their 
several localities ; the second abolished 
the promiscuons occupation of offices 
by the Neapolitans and Sicilians, and 
reserved the principal places in each 
for their own inhabitants; the fourth 
appointed the Count d'Aquila Lieu- 
tenant-General of Sicily, and nomin- 
ated a minister and coundl, all or 
known liberal opinions, to assist him 
in his delibera^ons. 

17. Those concessions were in tHem- 

selves gmat; and they are worthy of 
note, as indicating what were the chief 
grievances of which the Sicilians in 
the outset complained. But instead of 
being ^peasea by thorn, the Provi- 
sional Government and insurgents of 
Palermo tvere only the more deter- 
miiAd in their demands for a separate 
parliament, and the constitution of 
1812. With tliese demands began ^o 
be mingled others of a still more omin- 
ous c^racter, and already the cries of 
*'*Viva I'lndepenza Siciliaiia” were 
heard in the streets. The royal com- 
manders, however, showed no disposi- 
tion to yield, and theu occupied tue 
following positions, which effectually 
commanded the city : Tlie King'it pu- 
ace was strongly garrisoned, and in- 
habited by the Count *d’Aquila ; and 
in additiftn to this, the fort of Gastel- 
lamore, the bamcks of La Mole, the 
Finance Palace, and the barracks near 
the royal palace, with the prison be- 
tween the Mole and the ci^ were in 
the hands of the royal^a. Meanwhile 
the forces of the insurgents were hourly 
on the increase ; one unanimous feel- 
ing in &vour of national independence 
appeared to have seized upon all class- 
es; and so universid was the fervour, 
that when the four decrees arrived from 
Naples, thirty thousand men, for the 
most part armed; were in possession 
of those parts of Palermo not actually 
garrisoned by the royal troops. But 
events succeraed ea<m other with such 
rapidity at Naples that they ontstrip- 
yA even the swift march of Siciliw 
revolution. ^ 

18. When the news of the revolt at 


Palermo first reached the King of Na- 
ples, he seemed disposed to act with 
the utmost vigour in cnisliing it, and* 
the rapid fitting out of the expedition 
for Palermo proved how well he was 
seconded by Iiis ministers. But in a 
few days he became sensible tli^t i*e- 
sistanse was no longer in his power. 
No sooner did the intelligence arrive 
of the determination of the Sicilians 
to hold out for the constitution ^of 
1812, than the ferment became so lao- 
lent, that Del Caretto, the chief aiiti- 
revolutionory minister, was obliged to 
take refuge ou board a steamer to save 
his life. All entire change of minis- 
try took place, and at the head of the 
new cabinet was the Duke de Serra- 
Capriola, who had fonnerly been am- 
ba^dor of Naples at Paris. The 
Prince di Torilla, Pi’ince Dentici, and 
several other ministers, all of liberal 
opinions, including M. Bozzili, who 
had been Councillor of State under 
Murat, formed the ministry. They 
declared they could not retain office 
an hour unless a constitution were 
granted, and oiPtho 28th Januar}' a 
decree appeamd, promising to concede. 
The decree was placarded next morn- 
ing over all Naples, and speedily con- 
verted tlie revolutioiiaiy fervour into 
transports of joy. Tliese were in- 
creased on the following day, when it 
was known that orders been sent 
to Palemio to withdraw the troops, 
and tlie publication of a general am- 
nesty on 1st February. The basis of 
the proposed new constitution was 
soon after published by the King, to 
the effect that the Roman Catholic 
religion should be the religion of the 
State, and no other tolerated; that the 
person of the King shqula be sacred! 
and his ministers responsible; that 
there should be two chambers; that 
the land and sea forces should be com- 
manded by the King, btft a National 
Guard be ormniseA over the whole 
country ; and^at the press should be 
free, subject only to a repressive law 
agahist such offences^as might offend 
relgion, the Ki^, or public morality 
and order. 

19. But ^ese concessions, great as 
they ^ere, proved inadequate to re* 
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strain tho revolution in Sicily, which 
was now directed to the attainment of 
* -entire separation from Naples. The 
news that the movement was taking 
this direction speedily spread it ovei 
the whole country. On the 28th Janu- 
ATy an insuri'ection broke out at Mes- 
eina,''and tlio city was immediately 
bombarded, as well from the citadel 
and forts as from an armed steamer in 
the harbour. Captain Godrington* 
who commanded an English frigate olr 
the harbour, did his utmost* to medi- 
ate between the contending parties, 
bat in vain. The peromptory demand 
of the insurgents that none but na- 
tive troops should be employed in the 
island, roudered all attempts at an ac- 
commodation fruitless. On the 21st 
February the insurgents carried the 
fort of Real Rassc, at Messina, by 
storm, and the royal troops were con- 
lined to the citadel and fort of Salva- 
Hlor. Great preparations were now 
made on both sides for the renewal of 
the lire, and it began with uncommon 
vigour on the 7th March, and contin- 
ued with little iiitamiption till 2d 
May, when, from the effects of mutual 
•exliaustion, an aimisticc was agreed 
on. At Palermo a furious combat 
took place between the insurgents and 
the royal castle ; but the King having 
decided on submission, sent an older 
to the garrison to capitulate, which 
terminated libstilities in this quarter 
■on the 6th Febniary. 

20. Meanwhile mattero were nearly 
in as disturbed a state in Naples itself, 
where the King with mat difficulty 
maintained his ground against the 
Liberal Chamber and a disaffected 
Army. On the 14th May the Gliambor 
met, and the preliininaiy matter which 
•occupied theii* attention was the na- 
tuia of the oath which the members 
were to take. The Kinu insisted for 
A simple oath of fidelity to the Ck}nsti- 
tution as it stood ; but the Liberals in 
the Chamber contended for an oath to 
the Constitution t^ith such changeaas 
the Chamber might introduce into it 
The dispnte sum becime so wanatlht 
it was ayident it could be a^'usted 
•only bv an appeal to forae. On the 
day following the erection of barricades 


began ; and the King^ seeing no means 
remaining of resistance, agreed to 
yield, and desired the National Guard 
to remove the barricades. The insur- 
gents, however, declared they would 
resist tliis till the decree for which 
they contended was actually issued ; 
and during the paVleying which wont 
on, the musket of a Nationid Guard 
having accidentally gone off, his com- 
rades thought the Swiss Guards were 
attacking them, and fired a volley, 
which was immediately returned by 
the Swiss, and a most faiigninaiy con- 
fiicf ensued, which lasted eight hours. 
But never was tho supriority of re^- 
lar troops of steady fidelity more de- 
cisively proved than on this occasion.* 
The National Guard and revolutionists 
werertotally defeated^ with the loss, it 
was said, of eight thousand men ; and 
as the lazzaroni all joined the royal 
forces, the scenes of horror whic#eii- 
sued equalled any in a city taken by 
asfiiault. At length the French admi- 
ral, Baudin, succeSled in putting a 
stop to the effusion of blood by the 
threat of landing his marines and forci- 
bly interposing between the contend- 
ing parties. But before this was done 
tile victo^ of ^he King and his faith- 
ful Swiss Guard Avas complete ; martial 
law was proclaimed, the National 
Guard disbanded, and the Chamber of 
Deputies dissoIVed. 

21. Matters, however, todic a very 
different turn at first in Sicily, where 
the victory of the revolutionists was 
as complete as their discomfiture at 
Naples had been. On the 18th April 
the Sicilian Chamber met, and the 
leading Liberals immediately demand- 
ed that the Royal Family of Naples 
should be dethroned, a new sovereign 
elected, and Sicily joined to the League 
for promoting the independence of 
Italy. Both Ohambera passed resolu- 

* '* The eiislsofihe battle took place in tlie 
Santa Brlgitta Street There tlio raiment 
of &nte, after being twice repulsed, iriien in 
close oolomn, from the prindpal barricade, 
at last oarfted It by advancing In file close 
under the bonses onesch side with two guns 
in the middle of tbe.street to shake the barri- 
eade, and the mnsketry of the inflintry to 
keep down the five from the windows oppo- 
site.”— Bllesmerb, pp. 114, 117. 
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tions to that effect; aiid the choice of 
:a sovereign next came under considera- 
tion. Much difficulty was experienced 
on this subject, but at length the 
choice fell on the Duke of Genoa, 
second son of Charles Alber^ King of 
Piedmont, He was ac<^rdinffly for- 
mally installed by the title of Albert 
Amedee 1. , King of Sicily. But fore- 
seeing an endless war between Naples 
and Piedmont from such an accession 
to the partition of the forml^r, he had' 
the prudence to decline the proffered 
crown; and gieanwhile the King of 
Naples diw up and published a for- 
mal protest a^inst the threatened 
partition, and fitted out a large expe- 
dition to restore the island to obedi- 
ence. 

22. The expe^on, which cojiisisted 
of 14,000 soldiers, with a powerful 
trun of artillery, set out from Naples 
on^he 29th August, and arrived off 
Messina on the 2d September, under 
the command pf General Filangi^ri. 

• The first care of this experienced com- 
mander was to revictual the fort, still 
held by the royal troops, who, owing 
to their long blockade by the revolu- 
tionist were reduced to great straits, 
both in provisions and ammunition. 
The city summoned to sul*- 

render, but the proposal was ind^;- 
nantly rejected. The bombardment 
began at daybreak hn the 8d, was 
kept u]^ with the greatest vigour the 
whole day, was resumed at daylight 
the following morning, and continued 
with the utmost violence on both sides 
till night. The Bulldog, British ves- 
sel, and Hercule, Pjirench, then ar- 
rived; but altliough they made the 
utmost efforts to interpose between 
the combatants, and stop so terrible 
an effusion of blood, they were unable 
to bring the parties to an accommoda- 
tion. Gradu^y, however, the superi- 
ority on the part of the Nemiitan 
forces became ve^ apparent Though 
the citizens fought with the greatest 
desperation, their efforts were ^nsi- 
bly becoming weaker: great part of 
the city was laid in ruinsi ammuni- 
tion was becoming . scarce, and the 
insuigents were scarcely aft»le to 
stand to their guns. On the other 


hand, the situation of the royal troops 
was hourly improving. Two thousand 
fresh soldiers, with ample supplies oP 
ammunition, were landed in smety on 
the evening of the 4th, followed on 
the morning of the 6th by six thou- 
sand more brought in a fieot, consist- 
ing of two frigates, thirteen ste^ers, 
and nineteen gunboats. On the day 
following, the steamers which had re- 
turned from Beggio landed additional 
.forces; and the bombardment b€ing 
renewed with the utmost vigour, tlio 
city was soon on fire in every quarter, 
.while, the ammunition of the insur- 
gents being exhausted, they were not 
able to return a single shot. It was 
no longer a battle, but a massacre; 
the whme remaining inhabitants fled 
from the scene of desolation. No less 
than ten thousand were humanely 
tiken on board the French and Eng- 
lish vessels, and the Neapolitan col- 
ours were hoisted on the iieights be- 
hind Messina. 

23. The capture of Messina was an 
immense advantage to the royal cause 
in Sicily, as it gave them a secure basf) 
of opemtions, and safe mode of com- 
municating with Naples. Although, 
therefore, vigorous preparations for de- 
fence were made in ralermo, and mov- 
able columns were ordered to be sta- 
tioned in camp at Milazzo, Taormina, 
Syracuse, Girgenti, Catania, Palermo, 
and Tmjiani, yet it was not expected 
they would be able to make any pro- 
tractetl resistance. Meanwhile occur- 
rences at Rome and in Tuscany preci- 
pitated the march of events, and in- 
volved the whole of central Italy in 
the conflagration. Yielding to the 
demand for innovations which he him- 
self originfdly had so lar^ a shar4>in 
promotuig, the Pope^had in the be- 
ginning of January issueri a plan^or a 
new organisation of the Executive De- 
partment of the Government But 
when all thoughts were occupied at 
Borne with'Hhis all-engrossing topic, 
the Revolution at Paris suddenly ex- 
cited such a ferment that immediate 
loMtical channp became indispensaUe. 
On the 14th March, accoidin^y, a pro- 
clamatioi/was issued, in which the Su- 
preme Pontiff declared his intention of 
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mnting a new constitution, on aliboral 
uosia^ to his subjects. In this state 
mper he stated : ** As our neighbours 
have decided that the people are ripe for 
representative institutions, not merely 
consuUive but deliberative^ we are uu- 
willi^ to think less worthily of our 
own subjects, or to repose less &ith in 
their gratitude, not only towards our 
own humble person, for which we de- 
sire none, but towards the church and 
th^ apostolic see, the inviolable and 
supreme rights of which have been 
committed to our custody by Almighty 
God." At the. same time, he gave the 
most decisive proof of liis sincerity by 
forming a new cabinet, composed, as 
already mentioned, of ten of the laity, 
and three ecclesiastics. Nor did the* 
acts of the new ministry belie their 
origin ; for they immediately set about 
the formation of a constitution, the ex- 
tension of the National Guard, and the 
organisation of ])art for active sendee 
in the held. 

24. Still, however, his Holiness was 
inclined to peace, and especially averse 
to a war with Austria, which he was 
well aware might soon bo recpiired to 
come to his aid as the last mfuge of 
the Papal Government. Such, how- 
ever, was the enthusiasm which the war 
in l^mbardy and the revolutions at 
Milan and Venice produced, that it 
became ere long impossible to avoid 
being drawn into hostilities. A body 
of Roman volunteers, without any au- 
thority from tlie Papal Government, 
organic themselves in the ecclesias- 
tical dominions, and joined the army 
of Charles Albert on the Mincio. This, 
if not an overt and avowed, was at least 
a real act of hostility; and a device was 
8oa>n adopted by the Liberals which in- 
creased still moi% the ferment in Rome. 
An fdrtist of some note, Signor Caiii, 
had joined the Liberal expedition. His 
body was found hanging oh a tree near 
Verona, with the inscription appended 
to the corpse : This il* the way in 
which the emsadem of Pius IX. are 
treated." The obvious remark, that 
if this act had* been t]>e work of 
Austrians they would never have affix- 
ed this inscrij^ion, never occurred for 
a moment to the Romans ; the thing 


was implicitly believed in the capital ; 
and the iwpulace, with loud cries, de- 
manded an instant declaration of war. 
On the other hand, the P(^ held out, 
and on the 29th April addressed the 
cardinals in conclave, declaring that 
the expedition had been formed with- 
out his orders, and that it had crossed 
the frontier contrary to his commands. 
Upon this a mob arose, and, surround- 
ing the post-office next day, got pos- 
session 01 the letters, some of which 
proved that the cardinals were prepar- 
ing for the worst, and nraki^ arrange- 
ments to leave the city. Tne public 
excitement upon this increased to the 
veiy highest pitch ; tumults and riots 
took place in several parts of the town ; 
the ndelity of many of the troops of 
the Ifiie and the whole National Guard 
was more than doubtful ; and the Pope 
was forced, against his will, to dcchre 
war against Austria. This was imme- 
diately followed by the foimation of a 
new cabinet, composed entirely of men 
of the most liberal opinions, at the' 
head of which were Cardinal Ciacchi 
and Count Marchetti ; and they soon 
after published a proclamation', in 
w^ich they declared **t]ie present 
ministiy will hold especially dear the 
shcred cause of Italy and the triumph 
of right, to which all their attention 
will M applied conviifced that the 
first efforts of ardour must npt be re- 
pressed, but^ on the contrary, stimu- 
lated and increased." Such, however, 
was the unwarlike character of the in- 
habitants of the Ecclesiastical States, 
that the addition of their native forces 
to those of the Italian League brought 
scarcely any accession of strength to 
the l^ons on the banks of the Mincio; 
and it is a melancholy and instructive 
fact, illustrating the influence of sacer- 
dotal government and long-continued 
oppression on national character, that 
the addition of the power’ of Rome 
affected the oalance in the 

S cf two of the most ineonsider- 
vinces of its ancient empire. 

25. FoUowtngtiie examples of Rome 
and Naples^ the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, ^n Februm ll, issued a pro- 
clamation establishing representative 
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institutions in his dominions, though 
he did not at once join the l^gue of 
Italy. But it was not by the acces- 
sion of nw recruits from central Italy 
that the contest was to he determined. 
Austria and Iledmont were the princi- 
pals in the fight ; it was with their 
brave and disciplined battalions that 
the contest for victory lay. A pause 
of about a week ensued after the re- 
treat of the Austrians to the Adige, 
for both parties had time to a#ait the 
coming up of reinforcements expected 
from we rear. JThe army of Charles 
Albert had crossed the Ticino, sfiid 
entered the Austrian territories on the 
25th March, accompwied by his two 
sons, the Dukes of Mvoy and Genoa ; 
and his troops had followed the Aus- 
trian line of retreat in two coluimis, 
tlie one Brescia, and the other by 
Cremona.* But although the dispos- 
able forces of Piedmont were 45,000 
strong not more than 25,000 were col- 
lectodround theu s^dards when thef 
reached the Mihciortho remainder be- 
ing on march from the depots of their 
respective regiments. These troops, 
however, were in the very highest state 
of discipline and equipment, brave, 
warlike, and exj)erienced» ^th tlic 
true military spirit in their bosoms, 
and an ancient military reputation to 
sustain. Some^f them, in particular 
the light infantry callea Berzaglieri, 
were amoftg the finest troom in Eu- 
rope ; and by the delay of a few weeks, 
80,000 men might be expected to be 
concentrated at the decisive points on 
the Mincio and the Adige. 

26. It is true these troops might, 
would probably be, ere long much aug- 
mented* by accessions from dilferent 
parts of Itidy; for not only were Lom- 
bardy and the Venetian States on fire, 
but, even before their governments 
had joined the League^ corps of zeal- 
ous volunteers were formed, who flock- 


ed of their own accord to the theatre 
of war. With these also were united 
some old corps, which might be ex- 
pected to render good service in the 
contest which was approaching. From 
Parma a fine battalion of infantry, 1000 
strong, and a battery of artiUory, were 
got ; ^m Tuscany 4000 men, includ- 
ing a strong regiment of old grenadiers ; 
from Modeu(^ 1500 old troops and 4000 
m - disciplined militia. The Pap^ 
froops were much more formidably 
for they embraced four battalions of 
Swiss infantry, 4400 strong, and a bat- 
tery of eight pieces ; his Italian troops 
consisted of 7000 infantiy, two batte- 
ries, and a regiment of horse admir- 
ably mounted. The Neapolitan forces 
were still more numerous ; but the 
Sicilian revolt absorbed them so com- 
pletely, that no reliance could, in the 
first instance, be placed on their ren- 
dering any aid in the contest on the 
Adige, tliough by the end of April 
15,000 of them were moving towards 
the Po. In addition to these, however, 
throe regiments, composed in part of 
Italian soldiers iif the Austrian regi- 
ments which had revolted, w'ero formed 
in Lombardy, and as many in the Ven- 
etian States; but their organisation 
*was not as yet so complete as to en- 
able them to join in the earlier opera- 
tions of the campaign. Twenty tnou- 
sand additional troops were ordered to 
1)6 leviedinthe Piedmontese dominions, 
which, however, could not bo ready to 
take the field for some mouths. Thus, 
on the whole, Charles Albert, without 
reckoning on the’ volunteers and new 
levies, might be expected to have, be- 
fore many weeks were over, 50,000 re- 
gular troops at his disposal ; and some 
of them, in particular the Sifiss of the* 
Pope and the PiedmonteSe light infan- 
try, were equal to the best in Europe m 
e(][uipment, discipline, and courage, f 
27. The forces at the iliBpoiU of 


* The composition of the army of Charles Albert in the Oeld wee as followB 
Ist corps. General Bavo, 4 bribes. .... 18,895 men, with 38 gons. 

^ „ „ Sonnai^ 4 „ . 16,747' „ „ 88 „ 

Boser\*e corps, Duke of Savoy, 8 „ and caijpy division, 9,711 h ^ *f S* i* 

_ * JSm „ « 88 „ 

— Ulloa, vol ir pp: Cb, 08. 
t Blucshebs, pp. 47, 50r 
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Saclctfilcy ^rore less considerablo ; and 
such wus the distracted state of the 
Austrian monarchy that no consider- 
able reinforcements for a long time 
could bo expected to join his stand- 
ards. Weakened as they had been 
by |he defection of the entire Italian 
regiments, and by the lossvfor the 
time of the whole garrison of Venice, 
which had been sent under capi^- 
lation to Trieste, he could not, ip 
tne first instance, collect. more than 
30,000 men under his orders, and they 
had to garrison the whole fortresses 
on the Mincio and the Adige, besides 
keeping open the communication with 
Vienna through the Italian T^ol, 
which was ail m insurrection, l^lius, 
for operations on any one point in 
front and in the field he could not 
reckon on above 20,000 men. This 
force, it is true, was supported by the 
lines of tlie Mincio and the Adige, 
which for a considerable distance run 
parallel to each other, and form the 
true military frontier both of Geimany 
and Italy in the north-cast. The first 
of these, issuing *from the lake of 
Oaida, descends from thence in a deep 
channel to the Po. The line on ite | 
banks thus leans with its right on the 
lake and the Alps, and its left on that* 
great river ; and being supported by 
reschieni and the fortress of Mantua, 
it presents a very strong position. The 
line of the Adige in its rear, however, 
is still stronger ; for timt river, after 
flowing down through the precipices 
of the Alps, overhung by the Monte- 
baldo and the plateau of Rivoli, issues 
into the Italian plains beneath the 
walls of Verona, and thence continues 
its course in a deep bed with a rapid 
*oourse parallel to the Mincio, as far as 
^e fortress 6f I^^ago, when it sud- 
denly turns to the eastward, and flows 
to the Adriatic in a Ibie not far distant 
from the Fb. Thns these two lines of 
defence were both formed of rivers 
issuing frpm the Alpt and stretching 
to Po^ resting at either extrsinity 
oil strong fortresses; circumstances 
which explain thn^vast imt^rmnee 
which they have lately assumed in idl 
the wars Mtween Italy And Germany. 

28. The importance and .strengUi 


of those defensive lines, however, 
were much lessened at this time by 
the spread of the insurrection over 
the mole Venetian States and pro- 
vince of Frinli in their rear, which 
placed the direct line of communica- 
tion with Austria in the hands of the 
enemy. Add to this, that as the 
Venetian States a^oined the Roman, 
and the whole fortresses of both were 
in the hands of the Jnsuigente, an 
easy eiltrance was afforded by Ferrara 
and the Lower Po to the Papal troops, 
into the direct rear* of the Austnan 
pdrition. Thus it was indispensable 
for Radetsky, should he be driven 
from the line' of the Mincio, which 
was more than probable, to maintain 
himself at all hazards at Verona and 
on^hat of the Ad%e ; for it was alone 
by holding them tliat he could pre- 
serve his communication with Ger- 
many and the northern Tyrol, from 
whose inhabitants the most important 
Succour was expe^|;e(L Should he be 
driven from the line of the Adige, 
his only line of retreat would not ho 
perpendicular to his front, but parallel 
to his right flank — a most dangerous 
^movement in presence of an able and 
^enterprising* enemy, who could fall 
ui>onit in any weak point, and cut the 
retiring columns and convoys in two. 

29. Even j^is last end vital line of 
communication to the Austrian troops 
was on the point of being lost ; for 
not only had the insurrection spread 
up the whole western side of the Lago 
di Garda, hut its eastern shores were 
in a very disturbed state ; while on 
the great roa^ by Trent and Roveredo, 
in 3ie Italian 1^1, convoys wero 
frequently surrounded and cut ofiT, 
especially in the nei^bonrhood of the 
hlontebaldo, and Mtween that and 
Trent. The latter important town 
was in a state little short of open 
insurreotlou. The whole disposimle 
forces of the Austrians in the T^l 
itself consisted of two weak brigades, 
^ich were entirely absorbed in guard- 
ing the posts of Ailzaho and Botzen, 
with the Brennar Pssa^ sq 4 the newly 
constructed fortress of Fiauzens, sit- 
uated to the north of Brescia, and 
commanding the junction of the roods 
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northwards to Innspinick, and cast- Haspin^r, the famous companion of 
waids to Carinthia. In these circum- Hofer in 1809. The well-known red ^ 
stances, Radetsky intrusted to Colonel beaixl, which had then been such a ' 
Bainn Zobll and a weak brigade the terror to the enemy, was now a silver 
important task of securing Trent, and grey; but tlie gait of the hero had 
getting the command of the adjacent undergone no change, his eye lost 
oonntry. He executed his mission none of its ancient lire. He hail^tho 
wi^ such vigour and ability, that satisfaction to meet in Bolzano with 
though he had in the first instance Captain Gasser, a comrade of ancient 
only eight hundred men and three days, who, like him, had come forth 
guns at nis disposal, yet he contrived ^o resist the encroachment of Itali^i 
to make his way through the hostile liberalism as they had done the inva- 
streets into the castle, from whence, sion of French democracy, 
by the threat ofra bombardment, ^iid 30. This burst of loyalty in all the 
giving the town up to pillage, lie sac- inhabitants of German descent in the 
oeeded in overawing it The principal Tyrol was much promoted bv an im- 
leadeis of the revolt all Italians, were prudent proclamation issued by the 
arrested, the citizens disarmed, the Provisional Government at Milan, in 
wearing of paity badges forbidden, which, rcgai'ding latlier geographical 
and the magistrnly seenrod in*the divisions than political or moml dis- 
German interest. Meanwhile the Gov- tinction, they had assigned the Bren- 
ernment sensible of the vital import- ncr and tlie* crest of the mountains 
once of the Tyrol to the maintenance separating Italy from Germany as the 
of their Italian possessions, and Tel 3 || frontier line lietween the Austrian ter- 
ing on the well-kgown and oft-tri^ ritorics and those of the Italian Ke- 
fidelity of its inhabitants, issued a public. This line would have detached 
proclamation calling upon them to a gi'eat number ^ districts strongly 
take up arms in defence of their king attached to the House of Hapsburg 
and country. The call was nobly from the Imperial rule; among thu 
responded to by all of the Germag rest the valley of Passeyr, the birth- 
blood ; and even in those valleysJ place and residence of Hofer himself, 
which lie on the Italian side of tlio^ The GciTiiau inhabitants of these dis- 
Brenner and the crost of the moun- tricts entertained a bitter recollection 
tains, it met wtth mor% success than of the French rule when they formed 
could hav|) been expected. The Ger- part of the Regno d* Italia, under the 
man race, as eveiy traveller who has viceroyalty of Prince Eugene ; and 
visited that interesting coun^ knows, they were resolute to resist a repeti- 
had spread over the Aipino ridge down tion of the evils then endured. It is 
the v^eys, and with them had been worthy of remark, that, while the re- 
diffused the fidelity, loyalty, and hon- volutionary government of Lombardy 
esty of the German chaActer. Before was thus busied with detaching ancient 
many weeks were over, sixty com- and attached ]provinces from the Aus- 
panics of riflemen were in arms and trian empire, it itself was threatened 
fhll}r organised. Rusty swords were with a similar process ^f aissolutioif 
fnrbishea up and sharpened ; rifles, in rear from the rovolutionaiy govepi- 
which had hung unused since 1809, meat of France. The democrats of 
were unslung and cleaned ; ball-prac- Savoy, taking advantage of the detach- 
tice was established in every parish ; ing of the ^ief Sardiniali garrisons 
and not only did the peasantry every- from their territory, rosolved to set 
v'here take up arms, Imt the studrats up for themsMves, and invited the 
from the Ijrol, ' wha were at the ^patHots of Lyons to co-operate in the 
nniverrity of Vienna, separated ihnn movement They wire.not slow in 
their comrades who were in open re- answering the appeaL On the 8d 
volt, and rijoined the stanmuj^ of April, a corps of eighteen hundred 
their lathers on their native moun- (\«e volunt&rs from thence crossed 
tains. They were sccompanied by tile frontier, and advanced without 
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opposition to GhsmbraT, whieh thoj 
oGcapiedt'andestablidiea a provisional 
^vemment But being nnsnppoited 
ojr the government forces^ this inroad 
soon came to a disgraceful termination. 
Next day the peasants from the ad- 
joii^g mountains, who weio attached 
to tneSr ancient sovereigns, descended 
from their hills, arm^ with rusty 
fowling-pieces and scythes, and chased 

a e intruders ignominiously back into 
eir own territory. 

31. These, however, were mere epi- 
sodes in the war ; the real contest lay on 
the Mincio, and there it commenced in 
0 ^ earnest in the beginning of April. 
The great inferiority of UadetsKy's 
force rendered it impossible to hold 
that line permanently ; but he resolved 
to maintain it as long as posable, in 
order to gain time for the provisioning 
and anning of Peschiein and Mantua, 
which, W the unaccountable n^li- 
gence of the Austrian Government, had 
not yet been done. It was now set 
about, however, in kood earnest, and 
the aj^ governor o^the latter fortres^ 
Count Gorjakowski, exhibited in tliis 
imiKirtant duty an eiiei^ which rival- 
led that of Radetsky himself. By. his 
efforts during the week that Charles j 
Albert was doomed to inactivity await- 
ing his reinforcements, four months* 
provisions were swept into both places; 
and Mantua, which during the long 
peace had lost much of its warlike as- 
pect, was again rendered a fortress of 
the first order. Hardly was this done, 
when Charles Albert, having at length 
got his army well in hand, directed it 
(April 8), in severed column^ on tlie 
Mincio. General Bava, with four thou- 
sand Pie^ontese and sixteen guns, 
blade the first attack, by assailing the 
village of Gouo on the extreme Aus- 
triaii lefr, which, after an obstinate 


defence,, was carried by the gallantry 
of the Piedmontese rifiemen, with the 
loss of tfQ hundred men and four guns 
to the jfenqui^ed,* and the bndge 
takeiii m Anetikns retiring to Man- 

two nwhewfof Hofer, who, .wifh^he 
ivholet^lese regiment to which they 
hdonged, had fought with the utmost 
courage;. Radetsky wrote to the ly- 


[crap. lxix. 

rolese, announcing their loss : The 
regiment, your children, whom yon 
have sent me, is worthy of yonr coun- 
try.’* The Piedmontese loss was equal 
to that of the Austrians; but the latter 
were undoubtedly worsti^ as the town 
was taken, and the paoage of the 
Mincio forced ; and thfe was a matter 
of no small importance in the outset 
of the campaign. 

32. ypon receiving ilfeitelligence of 
this disaster on his Mt, Radetsky im- 
mediately concentrated his whole dis- 
pogable forces, amoifiiting to 19,000 
men, at ViUafranca, between Goitoand 
Verona, and at first seemed distjosed to 

f ive battle instead of abandoning the 
ne of the Mincio. But he was soon 
induced to alter his views. His force 
wsjtso inferior to%iat of the enemy, 
that he could hardly hope to deliver 
a general battle with any prospect of 
success, and the distracted state of the 
Austrian monarchy not only precluded, 
the hope of any considerable reinforce- 
ments to compensate losses, bnt rofi- 
dered the little army under his com- 
mand in a manner the last hope of the 
monarchy. Charles Albert, mean- 
while, was not the man to halt midway 
|iin the oareex*of success. On the day 
following the capture of Goito, two 
other corps approached the Mincio at 
Valeggio an£ Mozanfbano, and the 
passage at the former point was effect- 
ed in q^te, of a hea^vy fire from the 
Austrian batteries. The Piedmontese 
forces were thus solidly established 
on the left of the river. Seeing thi^ 
and haying accompliahed the provi- 
sioning .01 Beschiera and Mantua, 
Radetsky resolved to retreat ; and on 
the 10th the whole army retired be- 
hind the Adige^ leaving only a detadi- 
nient on the right honk of that river 
to keep up the communication between 
the headanartera at Veronn and the 
fortren of PeechierOj which it was an- 
ticipated would be tiio first of 

fer biRHant (laeceas had at- 
tended ^e Fiednionteso anna, which 
were obviondy inddsd .with courage, 
as as 4iract^ with bkllL Such 
early advantage, of importance in all 
wars, is donbfy.so inthose of a levolu- 
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tionary cliamcter» in which ao much 
depends upon the excitement c<mae- 
qnent: on triumphs ; and aminst a less 
experienced commander man Radet- 

S p it might possibly^ have led to de- 
tre resiutSi But the diaiacter of 
that mat geueml waspreciady the one 
fitted to erect a harrier against which 
the waves of revoltttionitty fervour 
would heat in vain. The importance 
and vast 8tred|^ of the lin^of the 
Adige was now apparent^ as well as the 
value of >^tihe time gained hy Radetsky 
for provisioning the fortresses covergig 
its flanks. It was impossible to force 
the line of that river between Peschieia 
and Mantua while both of these places 
were in the hands of the enem v ; and 
yet, to reduce eithen with an able and 
enterprisinjg euemj^ ready to fair on 
the besiemng army, was evidently an 
undertakmg expom to great hazard. 
Charles Albert, tiierefore, wiselv re- 
solved to await the arrival of reinforce^ 
ments before he hanrded the bulk of 
his forces beyond the Mincio ; and he 
merely, in the mean time, sent advanced 
guards over the river to observe the 
country between it and the Adige, 
holding in strong^ all the bridges, sq^ 
as to give him the meailb at pkasure , 
of commencing more important opera- 
tions, which he designed, in the first 
instance, to direct against Peachiera. 

84. Theigenerals and colonels of the 
free revolntionaiy corps, which had 
been raised in Lombardy, nowearoestly 
pressed the King to allow them to take 
advantage of this delay to make agmd 
incursion into the Italian TyzoL They 
were encontaged to ho]^ mr great re- 
sults from this operation, mm the 
friendly disposition of the whole in- 
habitants of Italian descent in the 
southern Tyrol, the most* of whom 
were already in arms for the' cause of 
Italian independence. ' Charles Albert 

^h^e ^ 

would pro^ce, by endangering, Sf^ 
entirdy entting off, the Atismn coin<« 
mnnicationa 1^ the of Tmt 
with Vienna, and he xeamly gave hia 
consent to Ihe undertaking, netfud 
so little cofifidmtce, however, in the 
steadinofs of these allies that he re- 


fiised to allow two battalions of light 
troops with two guns, which were ear- 
nestly pressed for, to accompany them. 
The expedition accordingly set out 
firom Brescia, under the command of 
General Allemandi, consisting of four 
thousand men, all Italian voTunt^is. 
They mhrched on the 9th of April, in 
columns of five or six hundr^ men 
each, and moved up the valleys leading 
lb the A1|)8, which soon fell, without 
opposition, into their handa Their 
progress was so rapid, that by the 17th 
April they were in possession of the 
wide tract of country stretching from 
Cles to the Lago di Garda, and all the 
roads leading to Trent had fallen into' 
their hands. It was their intention 
to have made a concentrated attack on 
that imjKirtant town, which, if taken, 
would have entirely cut off the com- 
munications of the Austrians with their 
own dominions. 

85. Great was the enthusiasm in the 
Italian free corps at this auspicious 
commencement of their operations. 
The poetry of the yar was represented 
by Signora Bettroni, a heroine who 
commanded a detachment of one hun- 
dred men. But never was more clearly 
, evinced than was soon done the utter 
inadequacy of raw troops to resist the 
onset of regular forces, even though 
greatly inferior in number. General 
Welden, who commanded the Aus- 
trian forces in Trent, drew two batta- 
lions of infantry from the Yorarlbe^, 
where the declared nentrality of the 
Swiss rendered their presence no 
longer necessary, and wiw these, and 
as much as was disposable of his little 
garrison, resolved to advance and anti- 
cipate the attack of the enemy. He^ 
divided his force into 
umns, one of which movM from Trent 
over uie mountains into the valley of 
the Sarca against AUeinandi*8 right, 
the other on Cles, in the Val di l&le, 
so as to menaeg his left; while at the 
sanM time the little gor^n of Riva, 
bn the Lsgo di GarSk sallied forth, 
aa^tq^lfy defeated (April 18) another 
of thf colnmns, 4ix hundred strong, 
whUfii was .menacing its poritibn. 
The first of 'welden’s columns encoim* 
tered (April 19) a body of free volun- 
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toers at Silemo, in the valley of the 
Sarca, and speedily put them to the 
rout; the second in a few minutes dis- 
perse Allemandi's principal force near 
Gles. The effect of these victories 
was^ that the free bands fled headlong 
outeof the Tyrol, and regained the 
plains of Lombardy in the utiiibst con- 
sternation and total disorganisation. 
So complete was the rout that, afbr 
ar^at deal of mutual abuse and ref 
cnmiiiatiou, the whole of these free 
bands were dissolved; and such of 
them 08 remained, incorporated with 
the regular armv of Piedmont 
36. Shortly after this check, Charles 
Albert, having received considerable 
d ' * 


in that warlike and fiiithfal province, 
and moved southward into the Itidiaii 
valleys; while General Nugent, who 
commanded the Austrian army of re- 
serve on the Isonzo, passed that river, 
and was slowly advancing towards 
Udine, the capital of Friuli, so that he 
might soon m expected to come in 
contact with General Durando, who 
commanded the Papal troops, which 
were te convem towards the same 
point from the Komon frontier. 

37. It is evident that this design 
wae well conceived, add made the most 
of the forces at the disposal of the 
Piedmontese sovereign. It was open, 
however, to the usual danger of such 




to 37,000 infaiitiy, 4000 cavalry, and columns of attacUeing suddenly as- 
80 guns, deemed himself in sufficient sailed and crushed before the others 
strength to unde^ke tlie operation had time to hasten to its relief, ^is 
he had long meditated, which was to accordingly happened in the present 
occupy in force the Venetian States in instance. On the 23d April a grand 
the rear of Radetsky, and at the same reconnaissance was made by Charles 
time thiw forward his own left along Albert in person, at the head of twelve 
the eastern shore of the Logo di Garda, battalions and a brigade of horse, 
and seize upon Rivoli. these across the Mincio from Valeggio, in 
means he hoped to turn botli flanks of the direction 'of Villafranca ; while a 
the Austrian position, and cut Radet- similar movement with a like force 
sky off at once from the reinforce- took place two days afterwards, on 
ments which were hastening to him c the extreme ^ght under the Duke of 
through the Tyrol, and the army of Savoy, who crossed the Mincio at 
reserve which was beginning slowly GuidSzzolo, and advanced to the ncigh- 
to collect on the banks of the Isonzo. bonrhood of Mantua. The result was 


With this view ho sent General l^a 
Marmora, one of tlic best officers in 
his army, de.stined for futui'e distinc- 
tion', to Venice, to hasten the forma- 
tion of the' levies there; while the 
Papal troops, some of which, as already 
noticed, were foreigners of excellent 
quality, under General Durando, sup- 
jMrted by.the Tuscan and other levies 
mm the south of Po that were ready 
^ fee the field, received orders to cross 
* the Lower Po and occupy the Venetian 
territory, jpclndipg Friuli. At the 
same tune the Fieamontese army on 
the Miupio, now fully, in hand and 
strongly reinforced by the airiv^ of 
troops mm thenar, was to commence 
operations <m their own left lw(the 
biocloide 'of PeschieAc. On their side, 
meanwhile, the Austrians were not 
idle. The Archduke John hastened 
to ^e Tyrol, pressed the armaments 


that it was ascertained that Che enemy 
remained shut up in Verona, and be- 
hind thebatteriesofMantua. The King 
in consequence in person superin- 
tended the construction of a strong 
bridge atGoitp; and from the number 
of troops which were moved (April 26) 
at all points across the Mincio,* it be- 
came evident that he intended to con- 
centrate the bulk of his forces between 
that river and the Adige, and that his 
first attack would be directed, after 
blockading Peschiera, against the Aus- 
« 

* The Piedmontese army which crossed the 
M^do was 41,000 strong; 10,000 men were 
len on tiie left hank of that river (including 
a tine Ohisosn division, 5200 strongs whichhau 
Just Joined) to observe Peschiera and Man- 
tna; and 5000t more were employed watch- 
ing Ae tyroleie frontier on the aide of Bres- 
cia. Dorsndo had 7000 Papal troops in the 
Venetian provinces. In all Charles Albert 
hiid G:i,000.-ULLUA, i. 144, 145. 
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triaii positions corering the defile 
’which leads hy the banks of the latter 
Twer to Trent and Germany. 

88. Pastrengo, sitoated three 
lei^es above Verona, on the road to 
Trento has always hiexi fonnd to be 
a strat^cal point of the greatest im* 
portance in the wars on the Mincio, as 
it is placed at the point where the 
great road from Mantua to the Tyrol 
reaches the Adige and enters the moun- 
tains. The possession of itxhereforo 
covers .Rivoli, the plateau of which is 
the key of ths southern Tyrol, and 
gives tne command of the whole defile 
leading to Germany. No sooner did 
Radetucy perceive that the attack was 
to be made in this quarter, than he 
sent orders to General Welden to 
strengthen himself as much as pofisible 
on the plateau; and to gain time for 
doing so, he placed a bi^de in Fas- 
trengo under General Wohlgemuth, 
and another at Bussolengo^ so as ^ 
threaten the right flank of an enemy 
moving on it. On the 29th April the 
King Mvanced in person against Pas- 
trengo with the aivision of General* 
. Brqmi^ and a warm action ensued for 
the nei^ts of Romaldola, the dom^- 
ant ridge of the hills lying at the fo^ 
of the Alps in that quarter. It finally 
remained in the hands of the Piedmon- 
tese^ who» with ’valouaand skill equal 
to their^pponents, had the advantage 
of superior numbers. The Austrians 
retired to Pastrengo. There the com- 
bat was renewed next d&j with larger 
forces and equal resolution on both 
sidea General AVocher commanded 
the Imperialists, no# consisting of 
two brimdes, who defended the posi- 
tion with the utmost resolution. The 
Piedmontese attack was made by an 
entire division under General Federici, 
supported by the whole left 'wing and 
reserve of their army, numbonng not 
less than twenty thousand con^batants. 
At the first cannon-shot, Radetsky, 
with his staff, approached thcLspot 
from Verona ; but after 'riewing the 
enemy's position and forces, he did 
not deem nimself in sufficient strength 
to hazard a general battle in defence 
of the post Orders were therefore 
sent to Wocher to retire behind the 


Adige, which was done in good order, 
but with considerable loss. In this 
action the Imperialists lost nine hun- 
dred men, including three hundred 
prisoners; the King not more than 
half the number. After the battle, 
the village of Bnssolengo was also 
abandeoed, and the Austnan amiy re- 
tired entirely behind the Adige. 

, 39. While these engagements were 
.going on, the garrison of Peschiera 
made a vigorous sally, whicli, how- 
ever, was repulsed. By the occupa- 
tion of Pastren^ and Bussolengo, and 
the reti'eat of me Austrians across the 
Adige, Charles Albert was enabled to 
complete the investment of that fort- 
ress, and thereby render his left com- 
paratively secure ; while with his right, 
into which he threw his principal 
force, he was preparing to effect the 
blockade of Mantua, which had not 
yet been completed, owing to the im- 
mense extent of the works of the place, 
and of the inundations by which they 
were surrounded. Afraid of the pesti- 
lential exhalations from these marshes, 
Charles Albert flbiployed the Tuscan 
division, 5200 strong, to foim a con- 
siderable part of the olodmding force, 
and sent a portion of them across tiie 
Mincio by Govemolo to cut off the 
communication with Legnago, which 
hitherto had remained open. No 
sooner did the governor of the fortress 
learn that the Italian troops were across 
the river, than he made a sally and 
routed them, with such loss that they 
were driven from their ground back to 
Govemolo, which was even attempted 
to be carried, though without success. 
In consequence of this disaster, the 
Italian division made no further at- 
tempt toextend the blockade to the left 
bank of the river, and^eft the conimu- 
nication with Legnago entirely o^n. 
About the same time, the last rem- 
nants of the Italian fri^ bands wera 
attacked at Storo by a detachment sent 
out by Gendfal Wclden, which totally 
defeated them, and sent them head- 
ing out of the Austrian territory. 

4a Charles Albert shortly after made 
an attempt togain the heights of Rivoli, 
but it waf done in a very feeble man- 
ner, .and the inadequacy of the force 
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employed was perhaps the (peatest 
fault committed by him danug the 
* whole cammiigiL On the 4th May the 
remains of the free corps were trans- 
ported across the Lagodi Garda from 
Salo to L’ Assize, where they were 
joined by a strong Piedmontese regi- 
ments and a half-battery of artilleiy. 
Next day the united force, about five 
thousand strong, scaled the height^ 
which lie between the lake and the 
vidSey of the Adige, passed the Fassio 
rivulet, and began the ascent of the 
rugged ilanks of the Montebaldo. 
The Austrian outposts fell back to the 
main body, which, securely posted 
amidst rocks and thickets, kept up so 
heavv a lire that the assailants were 
quickly obliged to retire. Convinced 
by this repulse that no impression 
was to be made on the extreme Aus- 
trian right resting on the rocks of 
Rivoli, the King directed his whole 
attention to their centre, which lay in 
front of Verona, though not under the 
cannon of that place. The position of 
Radetsky there was, however, strong, 
standing on the ed^e of a spacious 
plateau covered in front by tne vil- 
lages of Crocebianca, San Massimo, 
and Santa Lucia, and sloping gently 
down in rear to the glacis of Verona. 
There the veteran ueld-marshal re- 
solved to give battle with the whole 
force he could collect, being little over 
16,000 men, with 54 guns ; for he 
could not retire farther without ex- 
posing Verona to bombardment, and 
endangering his communications by 
Trent with Germany. 

41. At six in the morning of the 
6th May, the whole Piedmontese 
army, 40,000 strong, with 70 guns, 
stood to their arms^ and shortly after 
advanced to the attack. On the 
left^General Broglia led his division 
iminst Crocebianca; in the centre 
D^Arvillars directed his against San 
Massimo; on the right General Bava 
was to mass two brigades and the re- 
serve axninst Santa Lucia. The dif- 
ferent mvisions moved swiftly acron 
the plain whtbh sepsjnted the «twb 
armies, preceded by their guns, with 
their flanks covered by d doud of 
dkinnishers. The fire by nine was ex- 


tremely warm on both sides, and the 
Piedmontese troops were idvoncing 
with great steadiness and load shouts 
to the attack, when their progress on 
the left was checked by the fire, on 
their flank, of an Austrian battery. 
The weight of the attack was upon 
this directed by the King against the 
villoge of Santa Lucia, on the Anstrian 
left, which was strongly occupied, and 
obstinately defended by a bri^e 
of the Ifliperlalists under Strassddo. 
The attack, however, by the Piedmon- 
tese was not less determined; house 
aftef house, street after street, were 
successively carried ; the church and 
churchyard, after a san^inary strug- 
gle, were stormed by Uie assailant 
and at length the whole village was 
conqCered. But tifj Imperialists in 
sullen dejection stood firm, still ready 
to give battle in its rear. Elated by 
thenr success, the Piedmontese were 
riuhing out of the village to renew the 
atmek on the other side, when their 
flank was tom by a aischaige from an* 
Austrian-Italian battalion, who im- 
mediately after charged with the bayo- 
net and drove thorn back. In vain 
they repeatedly endeavoured to debouch 
anu renew the attack ; they were as 
oVten checked by the fire of grape and 
musketry which issued from the Aus- 
trian lines. Seemg thi8,^and regarding 
Santa Lucia as the decisive p<{pt, the 
King harried forward the brigade of 
guards to support the attack, and 
posted himself at their head. But 
the Austrians meanwhile brought up 
reinforcements not less powerful ; 
Count Clam airived with three bat- 
talions, and with them a general at- 
tempt to retake the village was made. 
The King, on his side, u^n this drew 
in the whole division of General 
D'Arvillars from his centre ; and the 
combatants on either part, broken into 
small bodies by thointervening gardens 
and enclosures, fought hand to hand 
with eoual valour and resolution. But 
they^did so without the Imperialists 
being able to retake the village. Mean- 
wlule the battle raged with a like fury 
along the whole front, especially when 
Generlft Bro^, with the Piedmontese 
left, attacked the villages of Croce- 
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bianca and San Massimo on the Ans- 
trian right and centre. But no deois- 
ive advantage was gained in that 
ter; and at fonr o’clock the lung, 
finding that nothing beyond the bare 
possession of ^the villa^ had been 
gained by his attack on Santa Lucia, 
gave orders for a general retreat It 
was conducted in good order, under 
cover of the brigade Coni, headed by 
the Duke of Savoy; but ^ot with-: 
out some disorder among the Italian 
troopsp several hundred of whom were 
made prisonefs. The Piedmontese 
loss was 98 killed and 659 wounded ; 
that of the Austrians nearly as con- 
siderable.* 

42. Although the result of this bat- 
tle was nowise decisive, it had a ma- 
terial effect upofi the issue of the 
campaign, and modified in an import- 
ant way the measures both of the Im- 
perialists and the Piedmontese. On 
the one hand, Charles Albert becaige 
convinced that h^ould not, with his 
present forcei^ assail with success tlie 
Austrian position on the Adij», or 
force the important plateau of Sivoli, 
the bulwark of their communication 
with Germany : on the other, the Iip- 
perial general felt thaf^the campaig% 
to him had hitherto been a losing 
game, and that it taxed his utmost 
strenrth to nAintain Jiimself in the 
last ^fegsive position in Italy, formed 
by Verona, Legna^, and the line of 
the Adige. Thus both parties were in 
a manner compelled to pause in their 
operations; and this was the more 
advisable, as each emeted consid- 
erable reinforcements^hortly. The 
King hoped for the speedy arrival of 
the Papal troops, including the Swiss 
regiments, on his adveraai^s* commu- 
nication^ and something might be ex- 
pected, at least for guaraing convoys 
and keeping up communications, fix>m 
the mimerous Tuscan and Lombard 
volunteer corps forming in his rear. 
Radetsky had still more material |uc- 
cour to expect from the army of reserve 
under General RTugent^ which the Im- 
perial Government, notwithstanding 


* For the accoant of this iMittle cdlhpare 
SCHOBNRAULjm 160, 166^ witii TJujoa, L pp. 
155, laij^and BLUESvxaE, pp. 106, 107. 


the straits to which it hadbeeu reduced, 
had conMved to form on the Isonzo, « 
and which was now beginning to 
threaten Frinli, and make its weiglit 
felt in the most important way in the 
rear of his position. 

43. Connt Laval Nugent, Master of 
the Ohlnance, and General-in-Chief 
in Ijower Austria, one of the most 
distinguished veterans of the Imperial 
army, had in the commencement^ of 
the war offered his services to collect 
and conduct the army of reserve which 
the Cabinet of Vienna had ordered to 
be formed on the Isonzo. Forty years' 
service in the Imperial army, and 
presence in above a hundred battles, 
had matured, by the lessons of expe- 
rience, a mind formed by nature to 
discharge the most important duties 
of a general. His offer was accepted ; 
and on the 4th April he reached Gortz, 
and established his headquarters there, 
to 8ux>erintend the formation of the 
army of reserve. It ali'cady consist- 
ed, at least on paper, of 20,000 men, 
of whom 1700 ^were cavahy, with 
64 guns and two rocket Imtteries. 
No less than 8000 of the infantiy, 
however, were several marches in the 
rear, and great pari of the artillery 
was without horses, and therefore in- 
capable of immediate service. The 
troops were composed of two classes — 
the reserves foiwarded from the depots 
in the interior to the Austrian regi- 
ments in Italy ; the Croat borderers, 
forwarded by Count Jeuaghich, 
Ban of Croatia, who, although all 
but dethroned by the rebellious Mag- 
yars in his own dominions, had m 
the noblest manner despatched eveiy 
disposable man to the support of h^ 
veteran comrade. S(% slowly, how- 
ever, did the troops arrive, and sach 
was the state of destitution to which 
the artillery was reduced^ that it was 
not till tho 15th April that he was able 
t(f move forw|rd, and then it was only 
wifih 18,000 men and 46 gnns. 

44. General Zucchi commanded the 

» forces in Friuli ;Jbut they con- 
only of ^000 regular troops, 
forming pa^ of the regiments in the 
Impmial service which had revolted, 
and 8000 volunteers and national 
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guards, on ivhom no reliance could be 
(.placed. Fearful of a collision in the 
^n field urith the German forces, 
Zucdii shut himself up in the fortress 
of Palma-Nova with 8000 men, leav- 
ing the remainder to aid the garrison 
of Udine. Both towns were soon in- 
vested by Nugent; and as Udifie was 
surrounded by an old wall, and the 
streets were strongly barricaded, ades-# 
pe^te resistance was anticipated. It 
all ended, however, in smoke. On the 
21st, the Austrians commenced a bom- 
bardment, Avhich, after lasting two 
.hou^ struck such terror into the in- 
habitants that they pro]^d a capi- 
tulation, which was concluded on fav- 
ourable terms to the citi;sens on the 
23d. The troops in it retired to Osopo. 
The capitulation was to bo oj^n to 
Palma-Nova, and all the towns in the 
pravinco; but they refused to take 
advantage of it, and Nugent, leaving 
these merely observed by inconsider- 
able blockading forces, advanced lei- 
surely, after crossing the Tagliamonto, 
with &e main body,pf his troops to 
Pordenone, which he reached on the 
20th, his advanced-guard being posted 
at Sacile. 

45. Nugent, who, though a bravo 
and experienced officer, belonged to the 
old school in war, advanced so slowly 
that before he reached the Piave the 
Italian foKes had gained time to break 
down the bridges and collect on the 
opposite bank. Tliev were under the 
command of General Durando, were 
organised in three divisions, and 
amounted in dl to 15,000 men, of 
whom 4000, wdth 8 giins and 700 
horse, vrere Papal Swiss, the best 
troops in all Italy. To cross a broad 
and deep liverniii presence of such a 
foiae, with one of little greater amount, 
was on undertaking of no little diffi- 
culty. The^Swiss contingent, which 
was so formidable, was posted, under 
Durando in person, neaj Montc-Bei- 
luno, with its front towards Feltm. 
This body was '^^rth more than the 
whole of the |est of the army put 
gether, for the remaifider consists of 
undisciplined Italian volunteers, who 
were likely to disband on the first se- 
rious danger. The Austrians continued 


to advance ; and when they arrived at 
the Piave, finding the bridges destroy- 
ed, and their own pontoon-train too 
^ort to effect the passa^ turned to 
their right, and inarched up the left 
bank to ^lluno, where there was a 
stone bridge which had been carried 
by a detached Austrian brigade, under 
Culoz, on the 5th May. There Nu^nt 
crossed on the 7th. Upon this Du- 
rando, w^o found the whole Austrian 
army directed against his single divi- 
sion, retired, but not on the two other 
Italian divisions, who ^ere posted in 
front of Treviso, but on Bassano, at 
the entrance of the Yal Sugana— an 
eccentric movement, which entirely 
separated him from the rest of the 
amiyi^ and exposed J^th to the most 
serio& dangers. The Austrian general 
immediately availed himself of his ad- 
vantage. Rapidlv countermarching, 
ho again approached Traviso, concen- 
trated his troops at Yisnadello, and, 
after two sharp skinni^es on the 9tli 
and 11th, obliged the Italian troops to 
retire, leaving Treviso, garrisoned only 
W 3500 of toe free bands, to its fate. 
Ferrari, who commanded the Italians, 
withdrew to Mestre, intending to unite 
with the ganison of Yenice; whilo 
Durando moved down the stream of 
the Brenta in the same direction, 
hoping to regain his charades there. 
Nugent was now obliged to resign the 
command from ill h^th, and it was 
ossnmed by Count Tham, who on tho 
18th concentrated hia whole force, 
19,000 strong, at Yisnaddlo. The 
Italian generals had no force at their 
command capafile of withstanding sack 
a mass ; and it advanced against Yi- 
cen^ in obedience to pressuig orders 
received from Radetsky to hasten, with 
every disposable sabre and bayonet, to 
the decisive point on the Adige. 

46. So pressing had affairs now be- 
come on that river, that thoiu^ Yi- 
cenza lay on the direct road to Verona, 
and,|i vigorous attack upon it with the 
force at the disposal of the Austrian 
general could hardly fail of success, 
yet Thurn, to avoid delay and the risk 
of enaction with Durando, who, hav- 
ing united with Ferrari's troops, was 
now hastening up to its suppQrt, re- 
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solved not to attempt its rednction, vance into the Venetian territoriesu 
but to make a circuit round it and Several remments resisted, and, he^-e 
continue his march to Verona. This ed by their officers, bemn to march 
ho did accordingly. On the 20th his homewards. In vain the populace of 
advanced guards fell in with Radetsky s Bologna gave the most strenuous sup- 
posts in the rear, and on the 21st the r^rt to the Liberal party in the army, 
mneh-wished-for junction took place, repe^persuaded two battalions ef vol- 
and the force on the Adige was in- nnteurs and a battery, all Italians, to 
creased by nearly twenty thousand cross the river; but when the remain- 
good troops. Radetsky, however, waa >ing troops of the line approached its 
anxious not to leave so impoiiaiit a banks. General Klein issn^ a counfcer- 
toivn as Vicenza in the hands of the order, and all tlie regiments flocked to 
enemy, and ordered Thum to i-c- his standard, and fonned a camp at 
trace his steps and attack it Ha did Cento ready to obey their sovereign, 
so accordingly, and on assault was Pepe soon found that all he could do 
(May 23) delivered. But the barri- was to retain the Italian volunteers on 
cades were strong, the resistance stout, his side. At Venice also, the Neapo- 
the guns of heavy metal, and a Swiss litan troops which had been embarked 
battalion, whichjDurando had #nean- in the fleet, were recalled, and none 
while thrown into the place, di^layed but the Italian volunteers remained, 
the most undaunted valour. The re- These events were by far the most im- 
suit was, that the attack failed ; and, portant which had yet occurred in tho 
after a useless carnage, Thum drew off course of the war ; for at the very time 
his men, and rejoined the comman^r- when the* junction of the army of re- 
. in-chief on the ll5th at Verona, Icav- servo added 20,000 men to the forces 
ing Vicenza still in the hands of the of Radetsky, the change at Naples 
enemy. withdraw as lavge a force from tho 

47. During these events, the im- league of Italian independence ! 
poilant counter-revolution took place 48. Their importance became the 
at Naples, on the 15th May, which more consxncuous from what was oc- 
cohipletely restored the royal autllb- curring at the same time in the main 
rity, and occasioned an immediate armies on the Adige. The Austriana 
change in tha foreign policy and dis- had, during the three weeks’ inaction 
iKisal of the military force of tho which succeeded the battle of Santa 
State. * Previous to that event the Lucia, greatly strengthened their posi- 
Neapolitan troops, 20,000 strong, had tion, and, in fact, converted it into a 
arrived upon tho I^ower Po : and the large intrenched camp in front of Ve- 
government being completely in the rona. Charles Albert did the same, 
handsofthedemocratic party, this large and exerted himself to the utmost to- 
force was intended toJpAve co-operat^ get up troops from the rear to cover 
with the Papal troops. But when the the siege of Peschiera. But though 
King had tnumj^ra over the demo- he received considerable reinforcementa 
cratic party in the streets of Naplei^ a from his own dominions, the Milai\psc 
change of ministiy and measures im- levies went on so slowly that only five ' 
mediately took place, and orders were or six thousand of the line were tMyet- 
issued to the army on the Lower Po in the front, and as many volunteers, 
to return. When these counter-orders The enthusiasm of the iLombards all 
reached tho arnra, which was under evaporated in civil meetings, illumiii- 
the command of General Pepe, a stren- ations, and* operatic applause — ^meas- 
uouB Libera], a straggle ensnm to the ires little calculated to resist the on- 
ai*my as to which party they should get of the Tran«ilpine legions. Nor- 
obey. Matters came to a crisis on the wese internal ^vision 9 of a still more- 
28th May, when Pepe, disobeying the serious character nwanting topmdyse* 
orders of his government, instead of the enei^gf by which alone the inde- 
returniiig towards Naples, gave orders pendence of Italy could bo secured, 
to a division to cross the Po, and ad- The' leading dcniucrats in the several 
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towns were so divided, and so jealous 
f«of superior authority, that Charles 
Albert, in desimir, resolved to have 
nothing to do with them, and declined 
the proffered cinwn of Northern Italy. 

49. The King, liowever, was not 
remiss in those warlike measures by 
which alone the iiidepeiideiico of the 
Peninsula could be secured. His 
whole attention was, in the first in-' 
staace, directed to the siege of Pesch- 
iera, the operations a^inst which were 
becoming serious when the armv of 
reserve was approaching the Adige. 
This fortress, situated at the mint 
where the Hincio issues from the Lago 
di Garda, though not of the first order, 
was of considerable strength, and the 
garrison, which was sixteen hundred 
strong, had orders to defend itself to 
the last extremity. The King fixed 
liis headquarters with the covering 
force at Alonzambano, aliout a league 
from the place; the Duke of Genoa 
was intrusted with the direction of the 
artillery and besieging force, which 
consisted of two Piedmontese i)rigades 
and a battalion of marines. The bat- 
teries were armed early on the 18th 
May, and at 1 p.m. on that day the 
fire began at the distance of six hun- 
dred yards. Though no practicable 
breach in the body of the place had 
been made, the jprrison were, chiefly 
from the effect of the vertical fire and 
the silencing of two outworks, soon 
i*ednced to groat straits, and no pro- 
visions remained but dry maize. Sum- 
moned to surrender on the 26th May, 
however, the governor refused, trusting 
to the measures which the commander- 
in-chief was meditating for his relief. 

po-. The position of Charles Albert 
covering the siefi;e was so strong that 
Radstsky despaired of success from a 
front attack. He resolved, therefore, 
to effect the object of raising the siege, 
by threatenii^ another part of the 
enemv*s position ; and th'e he did by 
a bold but most able operation. Leaw- 
ing Count Thnm with the greater part 
of the army oft reserv^ sixteen thouF 
sand strong, consisting for the most 
part of young soldiers, to defend the 
intrenched camp in front of Verona, 
he himself set out late in the evening 


of the 27th May, with thirty thousand 
infantry, five thousand horse, and one 
hundred and fifty guns, divided into 
three corps, and took the direction of 
Mantna. The operation was a deli- 
cate and hazardous one ; for the army, 
in making this cross>march, showed a 
long fiank to the King, who might 
have assailed it with advantage at any 
point — **a species of attack, '^saysNa- 
[^leon, which never fails." But the 
risk of being so assailed was much les- 
sened by the possession^f the fortified 
towns of Verona and Mantua at its 
two extremities, which, in any event, 
secured the two extreme points of the 
line of march, and prevented the army 
being turned or cut off from both. 
Tlie t’-oops of Charley Albert lay con- 
centrated in massive columns on the 
summit of Somma Canipagna and the 
heights above Villafranca, overhanging 
the long fiank of the Austrian army. 
It^as a glorious night of spring. The 
rolling of numerous ]i[ans and caissons • 
filled the air with a grumbling sound 
as of distant thunder. On the high 
grounds to the north, the Piedmon- 
tese bivouac -fires burned calm and 
clear, and the ^arkuess was only illu- 
niinated at intervals by the flash of 
dropping musket-shots from their out- 
posts in the plain towards Villafranca, 
along the front ^of which, at the dis- 
tance of about a cannon-shot, the Aus- 
trian host was moving. With won- 
derful skill did the ola Marshal con- 
duct his march, and well was he 
seconded by the discipline and steadi- 
ness of his troops He moved in three 
parallel columns, each so well closed 
up and’ arrang^ for instant action, 
with horsemen in the front and rear, 
that the whole mass was ready on any 
point, at a few minutes' notice, to 
wheel into line and mve battle with 
the artillery and cavalry in their pro- 
per places. On the evening of the 
28th the whole army bivouacked, 
withtat havipg fired a diot, on the' 
glacis under the cannon of Mantua. 
Charles Albert remained entirely igno- 
rant of the movement, and thought 
that sohie light troops only had puwed 
across his front.* 

* ScROSNHALS, pp. 192, 195. 
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51. On tlie following morning the 
Austrian mardial resumed his march 
at daybreak from Mantua, and now 
his design was apparent; he took the 
road to Cremona. The Austrian ad- 
vanced-guard, pursuing their line 
along the right bank of the Mincio, 
and on the southern shore of the lake 
in which Mantua stands, came in con- 
tact, at the Canal Ossone, which issues 
from it, with the Tuscan division, six 
thousand strong, with ei^t guns, 
which was prepared to dispute the 
passage. Thtf village of Curta^uo, 
through which the road passed, was 
strongly barricaded and loopholed, 
and every preparation had been made 
for a vi^rous defence. Some delay 
occurred in reaching this post, from 
the deep ditched mich flanked the 
chauss8e on either side requiring to bo 
filled up before the columns couid pass 
along. At length, however, the lead- 
ing division, under Prince Fejjx 
Scnwartzenberg, reached the j^t, and 
the stormen, under General Bcnedek, 
w*ere formed for the attack. Twice 
that gallant officer led his troops to 
the Imnicades, and twice they wore 
ropulsed by the steady fire of tlie Tiu- 
cans. At length, how'cver, on tng 
tliird rush the defences were carried, 
and the guns taken. Half a league to 
the south, at the bridge of Montanom, 
Count Qlam, with the leading brigade 
of Prmce Frederick Schwartzenbeig's 
division, was engaj^ in a desperate 
combat Twice ms men tried to 
storm, twice they were driven back in 
disorder. At length the Tuscans, 
turned by a bri^e wMch had crossed 
the Ossone stul further south, and 
menaced in flank by Benedek’s men 
from Cnrtatone, were enveloped and 
gave way. In these severe combats 
the Tuscan division lost five gims, 
four hundred and eighty men .killed 
and wounded, and two thousand men 
made prisoners. This advantage, 
great as it was, had been dearly grur- 
chased by the Imperialists: they lost 
ninety -five killed, and five hundred 
and fifteen wounded. The proportion 
of officers struck to the men jjgoved 
how bravely they had stood to the 
front to lead on their troops; the 


number of officers in action compared 
with the men was one in thirty, the^ 
number hit was one in sixteen.* 

52. Upon receiving intelligence of 
this disaster, Charles Albert moved 
from his position on Somma Cam- 
pagna, and marched to Goito, moving 
a parfof his troops to the right bank 
of the Mincio, in order to cover his 
communications with Lombard}', 
which he imagined the field-marshal 
intended to threaten. It was lull 
time ho should do so; for on the 
evening of the 29th, the Austrian 
army began its march in two columns 
— the one following the highroad to 
Milan by Cremona, on the left bank 
of the Po, the other by moving by a 
parallel road to its right. On the 
morning of the t30th, Radetsky, wheel- 
ing to tire right, directed his army in 
two columns northwards into the space 
lying between the Mincio and the Og- 
lio. The right column, consisting of 
Wratislaw*s, followed by Wocher’s 
corps, moved on Goito where the right 
of the Picdmon|eso army lay; the 
left, composed of Aspr’b's corps, 
marched on Ceresara to threaten 
Brescia and their sole remairring route 
to Milan. The field-marshal hod no 
intention of giving battle : his object 
was to force the enemy to abandon 
the line of the Mincio; and raise the 
siege of Pcschiere, irr order to preserve 
his communications with Milan. It 
fell out otherwise, however, and the 
Imperialists sustained a severe check 
in consc(]ucnce of the division of their 
forces into two columns, vrhich ex- 
|) 08 ed the one to attack while the 
other was rrot at hand to support it. 
General Bava, who commanded the 
Piedmontese right wit^, to stop this 
advance hastily drew together eightsen 
thousand men and forty-four guns at 
Goito, which ho dispose^ in the most 
skilful manner to defend that impor* 
tarrt town, ly th its passage over the 
H^cto. Ihe Austrian advanced-guard 
under Benedek, conrposed of the lead- 
brigade of Wratrsla^'s corps, was, 

* In the li^tles of the Alma and Inlcer- 
man, the Buf^eh officers killed or wounded 
were 1 in 15 ; the French, 1 in 25 ; the Bus- 
siao, rin 35. 
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at a turn of the road, at the foot of 
^he hi^ fi^ronnd above the town, sad- 
denly saluted by a Are from a heavy 
battery, to which they had nothing 
to oppose. So eager were the Impe- 
rialists to engage that the licld-mar- 
«hal was in a manner compelled to 
bring up brigade after brigade \o the 
atta^, after the lirst had l3een re- 
pulsed. It was all in vain, however ^ 
th^ Piedmontese stood to their guns 
manfully, and had the advantage of 
fighting under cover, while the Aus- 
trians were exposed. The Duke of 
Oenoa directed the artillery with cool- 
ness and judgment: the King, who 
hastened to the front when the firing 
began, roceived a slight contusion on 
the ear; and after four liours* fight- 
ing, the Austrians, after sustaining 
a loss of 397 killed and wounded, di-ew 
off. 

53. While his right was thus seri- 
ously menaced, the King, with equal 
courage and judgiiiont, stood firm be- 
fore Peschiera — not a mm or a man 
was withdrawn fron^ the siege ; and 
the Picdmoiib’se and Austrian troops, 
alike fearful of each otlier, stood with- 
in their lines awaiting the issue of the 
conflict poing on.* But incauwliile 
the ^mson of that fortress were re- 
duced to the last extremities. Forty 
tliousand bombs and cannon-shot had 
been discliargcd into the place, and 
with such cflect that two-thirds of the 
guns on the ramparts were dismount- 
ed ; and for such as remained on their 
carriages, only two gunners a-piece 
remained fit lor duty. The vertical 
fire of the Piedmontese had reduced 
the garrison to a tliird of their num- 
bers; the mills had long since been 
destroyed : and the i-csoiircc of horse- 
fie^ and rougnly-poundcd maize had 
begun to fail. A last annistico of 
twenty -four hours expired on the 
evening of tne 30th, and on that even- 
ing the govenior receive^ a final sum- 
mons to surrender, accompanied Jiy 
an account of the affair at Goitb, 
which was iqggmfiei^ into a dedsiic 

* An attempt to effect a diversion from 
the side of Rivoli was made ofHlie 2Stb, but 
failed from the small number of troops die- 
|X>sable for the movement. 


victory. Upon this all further hesita- 
tion was at an end; a capitulation 
was agreed to on condition of a free 
march to Ancona. On the 31st, at 
mid-day, the Piedmontese troops en- 
terod the foriress, and on the day fol- 
lowing the King visited the place and 
heard mass in the church. The artil- 
lery taken in the fortress amounted 
to one hundred and eighteen pieces, 
snearly all damaged by the fire to 
which it*had been exposed, and part 
of very old constmotion. 

5L These repeated disasters render- 
ed the position of Radetsky veiy criti- 
cal. ifotwithstanding his success at 
the Canal Ossone, the object of the 
expedition to that pl.acc had failed. 
Peschiera hod fallen, while tlic repulse 
at Gdito had both #storod the hopes 
of the Italians and somewhat damped 
the spirit of his own troops. To add 
to his embarmssment, advices were 
rci^eivcd two days afterwairis of the 
events of the 26thi May at Vienna, 
which hod led to a total rel^olntion iif 
the government of that capital. On 
the other hand, everything seemed to 
smile on the Piedmontese sovereign. 
By the capture of Peschiera he had 
^enred his left flank, and acquired a 
solid base of oiierations both against 
Rivoli and Verona ; while by his vic- 
tory at Goito he had effhsed his riglit 
to ho respected, and in a great«mcasurc 
compensated the injurious effect on 
public opinion of his defeat at Ossone, 
and the withdrawal of the Neaxmlitaii 
ti*oops from the theatre of war. Almvo 
all, the revolution at Vienna liad en- 
tirely paralysei the forces of his ad- 
versary, and rendered it more than 
doubtful whether Hadetsky’s army 
might not ere long receive orilers from 
a provisional government to unite their 
forces to those of the leader of liberated 
Italy. Impressed with these ideas, the 
fielu-marsw resolved on a retrograde 
movement, and concentration of his 
rorc|8 in the intrenched camp under 
the cannon of Verona. But an ordinary* 
retreat would be too hazardous under 
the circumstances; and he thoreforo 
detergiined, before doing so, to take 
advantage of the concentration of his 
forces oil his left to strike a backhand* 
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«d blow which should at once ch^ir his Albert. On the evening of the dth ho 


rear and compel the enemy to keep at 
■a respectful distance. With this view 
he resolved to march with his whole 
disposable force on Vicenza. 

65. Tlie advantage of this move- 
ment, in a strategetical point of ^ew, 
promised to be very great. It would 
reopen a new and secure coinniunica- 
tioii with the Tyrol and Vienna, en- 
tirely toWiin the Austrian territory | 
whicn could not be said Of that 
Trent, now that Peschiera was taken 
and Kivoli thscatened ; I'estoro the di- 
rect road with Carintliia, Camioh^ and 
•Styria, by Trieste, and render available 
the whole country in his rear between 
the Alps and the Po for the supply of 
his army. To insum success it was 
necessary to threw the whole centre 
and left on Vicenza, leave the right 
■shut up witliiiL the intrenched camp 
in front of Vemiia, and abandon Ri- 
voli, the object of such fiemo conten- 
tion in former wars ; for the 2 ^i*riion 
of Vicenza was fifteen thousand strong, 
■amply provided with artillciy, and 
embracing the Swiss regiments of the 
Pope. But if Vicenza was gained, and 
the interior line of communication by 
the Arsa valley in consequence opened, 
the loss of Rivoli was of no iiuportand^; 
nay, it would ratlier prove an advan- 
tage by distracting tj^e troops and at- 
tentioii of the enemy from the real 
l)oint m attack. 

56. On 2d June, the army, whicli 
had advanced into the nei|;hTOUrhood 
•of Goito, was drawn back m an osten- 
tatious manner to Mantua, and reports 
were circulated that«Kneral retreat 
had been resolved on. General Zobel, 
who was left with a single brigade in 
Rivoli, hod orders to withdraw frx)m 
that post as soon as it was seriously 
threatened. On the 5th the field- 
marshal left Mantua with his whole 
disposable force, amountiirg to 24,000 
infantry, 5000 horsey and 160 guns, 
and took the road to Vicenza. On the 
6th he passed the Adige at Le^ago, 
ivith the corps of Asprfe and W ratislaw, 
while Wocher's weak reserve corps, 
wheeling to the left, moved up its 
right bank to Verona so as to cover 
the movement from the sight of Charles 


was in sight of V icenza. Passing round 
the group of beautiful hills called tir# 
l^Ionte Berici, he approached the town 
on the eastern side, thereby cutting off 
all communication with Venice. Here 
ho was joined next morning bv 5000 
men oinder General Culoz, called up 
from Verona, who by great skill hud 
succeeded in making their way through 
' many natural and artificial obstacles. 
This raised the Austrian force to 35^000 
men. The enemy under Durando, 
however, Irnd in the interim not been 
idle. The Papal division, 5000 strong, 
had been mingled with the Italian 
volunteers, 10,000 more, the ariiileiy, 
consisting of 38 pieces, stationed on 
the most eonmianding eminences near 
the town, and strong iptrcnchincnts 
and l)aiTicades thrown up to prevent 
an entrance, being effected at any point. 

57. Having got all his forces well in 
hand, on the evening of the 9th the 
field-marshal made his dispositions for 
a general attack on the morning of the 
lOtli. The key of the enemy’s position 
evidently was tfie lilonte Benci, and 
its occupation would secure the fall of 
tho city. Culoz, on the left, was to 
assail the lofty summit of tire Madonna 
del Monte from the side of Ai'cugnano ; 
Wratislaw, in the centi'e, ascending tho 
right bank of the Baeehiglioue, was to 
advance up the southern slopes of the 
Monte Berici; Aspre, on tlie right, 
Ireyond that river, was to move along 
the Padua road against the eastern 
suburb of Vicenza. Tho action com- 
mcnceil at seven in the morning by an 
attack by Culoz on the heights of Saiita- 
Maigherita, which were soon carried, 
as was the villa of Casa- Rainholdo, 
situated on the spur of the liills, which 
had been converted into an aminiini- 
tion store, and was blown up by ^dis- 
charge of rockets, and tlie Bella Vista 
peak beyond. At 2 r.M. the general 
attack on the Monte Berici by both 
Culoz and \V ratislaw coDimcnced. The 
Jssnult was made by tho Austrians 
Ikdth the utmost gallantry, nobly 1^ 
oiiHiy their oScers, who sustained in 
conseqneuce a very heavy loss. Tho 
resistance, "nowever, of the Papal Swiss 
was not less determined ; and for long 
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those dauntless antagonists of tho Teu- 
tonic race held the issue in suspense, 
^t length, however, the great siiperi- 
onty of the Austrian artillery deter- 
mined the conflict, and the Villa Ro- 
tonda and nil the lower ridges vras 
carried at the point of the bayonet. 
Meanwhile, beyond the Bacchigiione, 
under cover of a tremendous vertical 
fii’e of mortal's, Prince Frcdenck of 
Lii^hteustcin with Aspre’s leading bri-' 
gaA, carried the suburb of Padua, 
w’hile that of Santa Lucia was also in 
pai*! forced ; but a deep ditch beyond 
aiTested hi.s further progress. Still 
the Swiss on the Madonna del Monte 
held out, and nobly in that trying hour 
did they sustain the ancient fame of 
their fathers. But the native Pon- 
tifical troops having fled, they were 
obliged to ri^tire into the town, which 
they did, surrounded but uncomiuered, 
and firing all the way. They endea- 
voured to make a last stand in the 
noble colonnade, suppoi'ted by one 
thousand columns, which leads from 
the summit of the hills to the town, 
but they were at length forced to give 
way. The white flag was immediately 
displayed at some points, the red Hag 
at others ; but all uncertainty was soon 
at an end by the anival at midnight 
of a flag of trace to treat for a capitu- 
lation. It was at once agreed to by 
Radetsky, and the convention signed 
at six on the following morning. By 
it the Paiial troops were to begin their 
march at noon for the right bank of 
the Po, with their artillery and bag- 
gage, by Este and Rovigo, but not to 
serve against Austria for three months. 
The free bands for the most part dis- 
persed upon learning of this capitula- 
tion. This great success was not gain- 
ed the Austrians without heavy 
loss T it amounted, on their side, to 
Mmor- General Prince William Taxis 
and 17. other' officers killed, and 285 
men ; 2 colonels, 28 officers, and 650 
men wounded and missiifg. On the 
other side, the Swiss alone, who went 
into action 3000 strong, lost 600 mei|; 
in the fight. ^ Their %.vounded were 
treated like brothers by th^ustrians, 
the field-marshal himself visiting them 
in the hospitals. 


58. No sooner was this great victory 
gained, which at once restored the 
Austrian commnnications with Rover- 
edo and the Tyrol, than Radetsky set 
out to return by forced marclu» to 
Verona, where he was well awai-e the 
^riison of the intrenched camp would 
^ reduced to the last extremity dur- 
ing his absence. With such expedi- 
tion did ho move, that General Guloz, 
«vho had headed the stormei-s at Vi- 
cenza on tho 10th, reached Verona on 
tlie evening of the 12th, a distance of 
thirtj^-six miles, and tlM bulk of the 
army followed on the 13th. Hardly 
had the wearied soldiers reached their 
old lines when they were a^in hurried 
to the front to combat the King in per- 
son, who, with 20,000 men, was de- 
scending from Villal^'anca to menace 
the intrenched camp, and force tho 
passage of the Adi^ below tho town 
at Ronco, during the absence of the 
grgiter part of tlie army at Vicenza. 
The dcteimined air^of the outposts, 
however, and the dense battalions 
w'hich appeared behind them, soon 
convinced him that he was too late. 
He drew off his forces, accordingly, 
after a sharp reconnaisance, and con- 
t^ted himself with the capture of the 
plateau of Rivoli, which, in obedience 
to the orders of Radetsky, had been 
abandoned (June 10th) by General Zo- 
bel when pressed by the forces^, of the 
King the very day of the attack on 
Vicenza. The intelligence of the con- 
(uicst of Rivoli by the Italians excited 
ttio most unbounded transports at 
Paris and Milan, where it was thought 
to be, as it had«proved in the wars of 
Napoleon, decisive of the campai^ ; 
ignorant as they were of the new line, 
cut since 1796 through the mountains 
from Vicenza by the Val d’Arsa to Ro- 
veredo, which deprived it of its great 
strategetical importance. The Aus- 
trians brought hack in triumph to 
Verona from Vicenza 44 guns, 18 
powder - waggons, and 681 muskets. 
Their loss firom 7th May, when the 
counter -march to Mantua began, to 
12th June, when they returned to 
Verona was 2232, of whom 304 were 
killed.* 

* Ellcsmerb, pp. 152, 153. 
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59. Tho capture of Vicenza made a road of Belluna Shortly after, Wei- 
prodigious sensation in Europe, and den, whose detachments from Uie rear 
at once restored the lustre of the Aus- were rapidly coming up, invested Tre* ' 
trian arms. It proved a withering viso, and advanced his right wing to 
blow to the Itanans, and serioudy Bas^o at the entrance or the defiles 
damaged the reputation of Charles of tho Val Sugana. The Italians, tak- 
Albe^ who, with his whole army ing advantage of a strong position in 
well in hand, had accomplished no- the defiles of the Branta, by rolling 
tiling more during the absence of the down stones, and a heavy plunmnir 
field-marshal than the occupation of fire of musketry, for two days replied 
liivoli, which had ceased to be of any ^e enemy ; but in the ni^lit of the 
value. Its immediate fruits* at the second, four companies of Tyrolele- 
theatre of war were not less important militia climbed the heights in theiv 
to the Imperial arms, for it opened rear, and compiled the insmrgents- 
the resources of the mainland of V8n- retire. By this means the direct com- 
ice to them, and facilitated the opera- munication between Bassano and no- 
tions of a second army of reserve, un- verodo, by the Val Sugana, was re- 
der Welden, which the Government stored, and the value of the position- 
of Vienna had begun to collect for of Rivoli to Charles Albeit entirely 
operations against ^enice. The «x- lost. This was followed by the fore* 
treme difficulty, however, of collect- ing of the passage of the Val d’Arsa' 
ing the recruits from the depots in on the 12th June, by an Austrian bri- 
the rear, and the nndii^ised hostility gadc, detached by Asprb from Vicenza, 
of all the inhabitants of the countxy which arrived on the 15th at Roverc- 
to the Germans, which is perha}^ do, thereby opening the direct passago 
titronger there than*ln any other pa!h; from Vicenza, and restoring, by two 
of' Itmy, rendered the formation of lines, the communications between tho 
tliis second army of reserve a very Venetian province^ and the Gemiair 
tedious affair ; and it was not till the Tyrol. Such was the consternation 
end of May that Welden was able to excited by these events, that, on the- 
collect such a force as enabled him to’ 13th, Treviso caintulatcd, with its 
commence the offensive; add even then, garrison of 4185 men, to Welden on 
though he had sixteen battalions, four the same tenns as those which had 
8(]^uadrons, and c)jght batteries under been accorded to Vicenza. Padua, on 
Ills orders, he could oAly unite ou the same day, followed tho example, 
one point i500 men, and one mortar! surrendering to General Asprb, who 
About the same time, on Austrian liad only a single brigade TOfore it ; 
movable column from Welden*s little and the whole Venetian mainland be- 
force entered the mountain districts ing now abandoned, the iiisurgciits 
which had revolted, and occupied Ca- shut themselves up in Venice, and tho 
dorc, thereby re-establishmg the com- eutiro shores of the laigimcs were oc- 
muuications with Austria oy the great cupied by the Austrian troop 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

ITALY, FROM TIIR CAPTUliii: OF VICENZA BY THE AUSTRIANS TO THE 
TERMINATION OF THE ITALIAN WAR. 

1. ArAUSEnowensiicclof a montirs tliousaiyl efTective men on any one 
duration in military oj^rations. Tlie y^int for oiFensivo operations in the 
interval was syicntby Doth parties in field. 

getting up reinforccinents to eonipcn- , £. The efforts of the Piedmontese 

sate their losses ; in repairing tlie King had been equally vigorous to re- 

S ment of the troops ; collecting store and reinforce his army during 
ies of ammunition, ^is, and ^ the pause in active operations. The 
ynovisions from the rear, and .strength- j iillliig up of the Piedmontese bat- 
eiiiim ihe.ir ])ositions in the front. So | talons with I/Otgibai'd recruits, 
equally balanced wero the two hasts, lon^ recommended, had now begun 
thiit neither made any attcinnt to in- to l)e c.arried into effect, and added 
teiTiipt his o]>poncnt ; and tlio posi- coiKsidembly to the strength of the 
tions of each, in consequence, grtiw battalions, though by no means in aii 
into the most portentous strength, equal degree to tlieir efficiency in the 
That of Radetsky, in front of Verona, field. A camp bf reserve battalionif 
was protected by works which rivalled was formed in the rear, which fur- 
the far-famed liiiCo of Torres Vedras. nished seven thousand young but 
He at the same time greatly strength- good soldiers. The material of the 
ened the fort of Riva, at the u])|)er j aimy was also improved by large im- 
end of the Lago di Garda, and estab- hwrtations of artillery and anus from 
lished a flotilla on it, which gave hint'} abroad. But these acquisitions by 
fhe entire command of the lake. The j no means equalled the roinforcements 
whole Civtea or National Guai'd in the Avhich, •in the end r)f July, began to 
Venetian territories urere at the same | pour into thd Austrian army. • A new 
time ilisaimed, and strong garrisons levy of twenty thousand moii had in- 
established in Vicenza, Padua, Bas- deed been decreed at Turin, and the 
sano, Treviso, Palma-Nuova, and the . battalions were beginning to be formed, 
other recovered towns in tlie contiu- 1 but some months must elapse before 
entol provinces of Venice,' as avcH as they could by p^ibility take tlie 
on the slioros of the Laguncs them- 1 fielA An e\iergetic proclamation had 
selves. But though by these means been issued (June 20) by the Provi- 
the Austrian yiosition was rendered sional Government at Milan, calling 
•much moro secure, and extensive sup- on the Lombards to take arms ; but it 
^Xilies wero obtained for their troops, was responded to so slowly that tho 
the disyKisablc force which they could ; Italian army, instead of increasing, 
bring to the front was proportionallv was diminishing cveiy day, and it was 
weakened. The roinforcements whicn ' evident that the cause of Italian inde- 
they got up from the rear were not pendence would receive no effcctivo 
adequate to repair the losses and tear support from the inhabitants of tho 
and wear of the campaign, and at the yiiaiiis between the Alps and the Apen- 
aaine time occupy in sufficient strq^gth nines. On the other hand, the strength 
the numerdkia towKS in their roir; and of the Austrian foroeswas materially 
Radetsky was mortified to find, that, increased in the end of July by the 
after all his elTorts affil Victories, he addition of twelve thousand men from 
could not collect above forty - four Weldeii's army, w^ho were formed into 
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a corps uiuler Gcnernl Ciiloz, ami post- incut of Prague by Wiiulisc'ligi-atz. It 
cd at Legiiago, ami tlic arrival of was this success which hafl enabled 
numerous recmits fn>m the Austrian Count Ij>itour, the niinistcr-at-war, to * 
jirovinces. By these means the timiiis forwaitl tlie large reinforccnicnts wliich 
at the disposal of the field -marshal he had lately despatched to the Adige, 
were raised to 126 battalions and 60 But Hungary was distiucted by a 
squadrons, with 240 guns. The total fnghtful schism, which threatened to 
combatants, if they had been all up and deprivs the empire of its best soldiers 
effective, would have been 132,000 ; and most i>owcrful support. The Ty- 
but 12,000 w'ere sick or wounded, an rol was firm and loyaX and Croatia 
ec]ual number on march, and at least [s^ent forth gallant bands to encounter 

40.000 \verc required to garfison the the Magyai-s on the Hungarian plaiifS ; 
towns in the rear and keep up the but Vienna was in a state of smould- 
communicatiom ; so that not more ering insiuTcction ; and it was impos- 
than 60,000 could be i*elied on* for sible to say how soon the Imperial inlc 
operations in the field, of whom might pass entirely into i*evolutionai*y 

45.000 only could be collected for one hands. In these circumstances, it 
battle bj' the field - marshal. ^ Tliis was inqiossible to ovenate the im- 
force was divided into five coipa, of noi-tancc of the defensive position 
which three (thost of Wmtislawf As- held by Radetsky on the Adige, or 
prfe, and Wocher) were concentmted the calamitous results whiidi would 
at Verona in the centre; one, under ensue if his gallant host wei-e to c-\- 
■Count Thuni, was in tlie Tyrol on the periciicc any serious reverse. Caution 
right ; and one, under General Culc^ and jinidoncc were thus imposed, as 
was at Legnago gn the left Tne a matter of necessity, on the Aus- 
Piedmontese active anny was not less trian commander, for defeat, in any 
numerous, because, though the sum considerable degree, might prove the 
total of the forees at the disposal of forenmner, not iflerely of the loss of 
Charles Albeit was not, including the an army, but of the dissolution of an 
garrison of Venice, above 90,000, yet, empires. 

as the country in liis^ rear was a^l 4, The forces on the opposite .sides 
friendly, ho was not in an equal de- licing so equally balanced, Charles 
gree wreakened by detachments and Albert resolved to take the initiative 
garrisons to kePp up commuiiica- in oflensiVe operations by the invest- 
tions, qpd could concentmte about ment of Mantua. He was too good a 

60.000 men with 104 guns on the line soldier not to be; aware of the dangers 

of the Mincio. But efficiency of with wdiich such an undertaking would 
this army had been much impaired be attended in the xiresciicc ox such a 
by the large intermixture of recruits gcneiwl as Radetsky, himself holding 
which had taken place to fill up the an impregnable xiosition on the fljink 
chasms among the old ftoldici's — a cir- of the blockading army ; but, in truth, 
cumstance which had seriously les- ho was no longer the master of his 
sened their steadiness and their power own movements. The revolutionary 
to move under fire. press in rear had opned iiXKm hkn 

3. But whatever advmita^ the Aus- such a ton'ont of abiilic for his so- 
trian field-marshal might nave over called inactivity after the capture'^f 
Charles Albert in the forces immedi- Rivoli and victory of Goito, that he 
ately under his command in the field, was comxiolled, against his better 
was compensated, and more than com- judmuent, to undertake an enterprise 
pensated, by tlie distracted condition which w'as tlte immediate cause of his 
of the Austrian monarchy, which was a|d their own ruin. Comxndled by 
in such a state that ito immediate tie same ignorant And senseless ex- 
dissolution, without external stroke, tcmftl pressure give ifb none of his 
seemed imminent. Bohemia, in open acquisitions^, he resolved to hold the 
insurrection, had only recently re- ])lateau of Rivoli on his left, and the 
ceived its first check, by the bombaixl- works in front of Verona in his centra 
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^'hilc he accumulated the mass of his 
forces against Mantua on his ri^ht. 
'This we^cning of his centre and left, 
directly in front of the fortified ])osi- 
tion of Radetsky, whose forces were 
concentrated under its guns, was a 
grave fault in a military point of 
view, savouring rather of rcvokitiou- 
ary enthusiasm than cxj»erienced wis- 
dom, and would bo a lasting I'eproach 
to the military conduct of Charles* 
Alheii;, were it not tliat it is well 
known that he wiis not, in so doing, 
his own master. Ho was overmled by 
a council of Iieated revolutionists at 
Turin and Milan, whose ignorance of 
military affairs was equalled only by 
their prcsuniptioii in assuiiiing their 
direction. 

5. The siege of Mantua having been 
resolved on, the movements of the 
riedrnontese to commence the invest- 
ment began on the 13th July, on which 
day the head<piartei-s of the King were 
moved to Roverbella in the vicinity of 
that place. On the same day an Aus- 
trian brigade, five thousjind strong, was 
detached by the field -marshal, under 
Prince Lichtenstein, fromC’uloz*scoijis 
at Leguago, for the relief of the citadel 
of Ferrara, which had mmained in the 
hands of the Imperialists ever since 
the beginning of tW war, but wa.s now 
beginning to be hai^ pressed for pro- 
visions by the Piedmontese force which 
held the town. The mssago of the Po 
having been very skilfully effected by 
means of boats on the 13th July, the 
Austrian column appeared liofore the 
place at mid-day on the day following, 
and the Piedmontese blockading force, 
being much inferior in number, imme- 
diatmy agreed to a convention, in vir- 
tite of which the citadel was to be re- 
gularly supplied with provisions eveiy 
two months. Having secured this 
object, Lichtenstein immediately re- 
crossed the Po. After this success, the 
Austrian commander, agreeably to his 
instructions, moved uimh Govemolo, 
a fortified town of some importanci, 
situated at the juhetion of the Miiicfd 
and the Po, AA whi(& was held % a 
small Austrian detachinenj;. The ob- 
ject of this WAS to cross the Mincio at 
that place, and threaten the rear of 


the force blockading Mantua, which 
was at the same time to bo disturbed 
by a sally from the place. Ko sooner, 
however, did Charles Albert hear of 
this movement than he detached Gen- 
eral Bava, with six battalions and fif- 
teen guns, who carried the place be- 
fore Lichtenstein could reach it Find- 
ing himself thus anticipated, the Prince 
took up a position at Sanguiiietto, on 
the road between Legnago and Man- 
tua, whefe he was in a situation to 
cover Legnago and prevent any move- 
ment agmnst General Welden’s coips, 
whit^i maintained the blockade of Ve- 
nice and the line of the Lower Po. 

6. But more imimrtant events were 
now o^ the wing, and those great stra- 
tegetical operations were about to com- 
mence which were dKistiued to decide 
the contest in Italy. Radetsky*s plan 
was to direct his real attack on his 
own left against the Piedmontese force 
greu|)ed around Mantua under the 
King in person, b^ to di^iiise Ibis 
di'sign under a subordinate attack on* 
Kivoli on his right, which might in- 
duce tlie King to make considerable 
detachments in that direction. The 
better to conceal that object, he pub- 
lished a hulletii^, in which he aniioimced 
a'fuilher prolongation of tlie defensive 
system ; and while every one was read- 
ing this^ and expressing'surprise at his 
inactivity, now that his aimy l)gd been 
so largely reinforced, ho was silently 
preparing for both expeditions. On 
the evening of the 21st, Count Thui-n, 
collecting twenty-three companies of 
his cor))s iti the Tyrol, set out for the 
rendezvous apfoiuted for them at a 
post on the Monte Baldo near Aqua- 
Ncgra. Tliere they assembled at five 
in the morning of the 22d, and imme- 
diately proceeded in two columns to 
tlie attack of* the Piedmontese posi- 
tions defending the ^proaches to the 
plateau of Rivoli. The left column, 
under Count Lichnowsky, moved down 
the valley of the Adige with great in- 
trep^ity to the attack; but wey were 
met 8000 Piedmontese, with four 
guns, at the village of Ia Zuanne, 
where^ the ascent of the slope, of which 
the plateau is the summit, commences; 
and after sustaining severe loss, they 
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were compelled to retire. ConntTluim, extreme richt for the blockade of Man- 
who, with the main column, descended tua. For the defence of the intrenched^ 
from the heights of the Monte Buldo, position threatened with attack, only 
met with no oetter success; his troo|JS two bri^des and some (‘avalry coulil 
were so exhausted by their mountain be relied on, mustering not more than 
march before they reached the enemy, 12,000 combatnnts. 
that they were unable to make any 8. IJIie Austrian troops, during the 
impression on the Piedmontese, who night march, encountei'ed a heavy 
stood to their guns with the utmast storm of rain, and tlie darkness was 
resolution, and drove him back to San ^uch that the troops could not find 
Martino, where he passed the night, their way in the thickly-enclosed codn- 
Although, however, the Piedmontese try through which the'march lay ; and 
had thus been successful at 1)othi)oints tlie advance, which had been ordered 
of attack, yet the numbers of the Aus- for one o'clock in the moi*ning, was 
trians were so superior, and their posi- necessarily suspended till daybreak, 
tion was such, that they could not fail when it was I’esuined. The Piod- 
of obtaining sucxiess on the following niontese position, which was about 
day w’hen their columns came into two leagues in length, extended along 
united action. Tl^ Piedmontese ^om- the eastern cdg(‘ of that range of heights 
mander, therefore, abandoned the po- which stretches from Somnm Campag- 
sition of Rivoli in the night,' and with- na by Custoza to the Minuio, and co- 
drew to Peschiera, leaving the plateau vere, against an enemy advancing from 
to be occupied by the Austriana In the north, the whole plain which ex- 
these untoward affairs the Austriaife tends in the it^ar towards Iirantua. It 
sustained a loss oP eight officers and was here that the Piedmontese force 
two hundred men. was placed ; occupying Santa Gnistina 

7. Having bv these means fixed the with its Icfb Somf with its centre, and 
attention of the enemy on his own Somnia Campagna with its right ; and 
right, Radetskv prosecuted with the it was this range of heights which it 
utmost vigour his projected attack o« was Radetsky's object to force ; strik- 
the enemy’s centre befoih Verona. On^j iiig thus, after the manner of Napo- 
the evening of the same day, July 22d, Icon, a decisive blow at the enemy’s 
on which Ae Pj^montese had cvacu- centre when impradently weakened 
ated Rivoli, the neld-mRrshal collected and expased to attack. A heavv storm 
his forces in the intrenched camp be- of rain for some time arrested tne Aus- 
fore Verona, and prepared for the j^4it trian advance, but at seven in the 
and decisive trial of strength with the moniin^ the Ixittlc began by the stonn- 
onemy. The intrenched camp, strong- ing of the heights of Sona b^ three bi l- 
ly guaided, was left under tne orders mides of Aspr^'s coqis, which, after a 
of an able officer, Field^larshal Hay- brave straggle, w’ero carried by the 
iiau, and the field - force was divided Hungarian regiment of the Archduke 
into three columns. The right, con- Ernest. On this occasion the assault 
sistingof seven brigades, W’as composed and resistance w’ero both so desperate 
of Asprb’s corj^s ; the loft, also of seven that in some cases thS Hungarians 
brigades, wras formed by that of Wrat- seized with their liands the enemy^ 
islaw ; while the reserve, which was musket8,whieh were protraded through 
moving up midway between the two the embrasures, tore off the bayonete, 
a little in the rear, was under the and fired through the loopholes in re- 
orders of General Wocher. The Aus- turn. This success was followed by 
trian forces were not less than 45, #00 tbfrtorming of the height of Madonna 
strong. The Piedmontese force, under delhfonte, to the Austrian left of Sona, 
General Sonnaz, was v^ strongly by tha brigade of Prince Bichtenstein; 
posted, but greatly inferior in num- and short^' after the cavalry brigade of 
ber, the brigade of Savona having ^cn Schaffgotsche‘1, supported by S^wart- 
draft^ off to defend the plateau of zenberg'siufantty,convertmg what was 
Rivoli, iiiid tliat of Piedmont to the designed for a false attack into a retd 
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one, carried the heights of Santa Oius- 
tina on tlic Piedmontese left. Lich- 
tenstein's brigade pursued the enemy’s 
centre into San Georgio in Sallee, from 
whence they wero driven to their last 
tenable position of Castol-Nuovo, from 
which tney were expelled by ^assault. 
While this great success was gained by 
Baron d'Asinfe on the centre and right, 
Geneml Wohlgemuth, on the Austrian 
left, was assailing, with three brigades 
of Wratislaw's corps, the Piedmontese 
right, which was defended by three 
thousand men, with four guns, strong- 
^ posted on the summit of theSonima 
Campagna. After a stout resistance, 
it too was carried by the iniiK‘tuous 
attack of the brigade Strassoldo, led 
on by Wohlgemutli in jierson. Tlie 
enemy, finding liis defences now bro- 
ken in and pierced at all ]X)ints, re- 
treated rapidly towaixls the Mincio, 
which their centre left wing cross- 
ed; the Austrians followed, and be- 
fore evening the heights of Custoza 
were' fully occupied by their left ad- 
vanced column, an. I the reserve estab- 
lished in San Geoigio in Salicc, whero 
headquarters ivere x^l^^ed. By the 
operations of this day, Radetsky had 
entirely succeeded in his object ; the 
whole inti’enchnients of the Piedmon- 
tese centro had been canied, their cen- 
tre and left wing driven across the Min- 
cio, and the Imperialists established 
on the entire heights \vhioh covered 
to the north the J^Iantuan idains as hir 
as that river. 

9. So far the most brilliant success 
had attended the Austrian operations; 
but Kadetsky’s ^losition after his vic- 
tory was Iw no means froe from dan- 
•ger; for while the bulk of his troops 
were pressing forwanl over the heights 
•^Vo the Mincio, Charles Alljert had con- 
centrated a laroe force at Villafranea, 
in the plain behind the rield-marshal’s 
left, which was slightly fortitied, but 
had been merely obserA’cd and passed 
^ the corps moving on to the heirhts. 
^0 powssiontof this imixirtant | bint 
g&ye him the meaps either, by^raising 
uie sie^ of Mantua, of giving battle 
with hfi entire force, bbfore theira was 
concentrated, in the plain in front of 
that foitrcss, or, by throwing the 


bulk of liis forces behind their loft, of 
menacing their communicjitions. In 
tmth, the two armies werc in a very 
XMiculiar situation, for they bad mu- 
tually passed each other, and each 
threatened his opponent's communi- 
cations. But there was this ditference 
between them, that Charles Albert had 
his forces better in hand, and was in 
a more favourable situation, notwith- 
standing his recent discomfiture, to 
engage in a general and decisive battle. 
Both generals were aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and both exerted them- 
selves acconlingb^ — the King to make 
a sudden assault on the enemy wdiilo 
still, in a manner, on a line of march 
— the field -marshal to close up his 
columns, force the lino of the Mincio, 
and' seize the road^o Milan. The for- 
mer concentrated nine brigades and 
a division of (*nvalry, nearly 24,000 
strong, in Villafranea, and with liicso 
-‘he detennined to commence the olfen- 
sive. Accordingly he moved fonvard, 
on the evening of the 24th, directly 
against the Austrian left and commu- 
nications. The Duke of Savoy led the 
left a^iiist Custoz^ the Duke o&Ge- 
Tioa tlio right against Somma Cam- 
jiagna ; the centre was under General 
Bava, and moved on the Val Stalfalo, 
the cavalry covering the plain on the 
side towaids Verona.” 

10. A great advantage ip the first 
instance attended this daring yet wise 
movement of the Sardinian king. The 
advance of his concentrated columns 
i^rpendi^ularly against the Austrian 
line of march soon brought them into 
contact with'*chc enemy, when leisure- 
ly imrsuing the cross -march to close 
up in their front. The brigade Simb- 
sclicn was the first to be attacked, 
w'hen stretching in loose array along 
the summit of the heights from Som- 
ma Campagna to Custoza: it had 
lieen detached by Radetsky from (.’u- 
loz’s corps at Legnago, and brought 
across the plain to rcinforce his left. 
In an instant it Avas pierced through ; 
the rogiment Hayiiau, which was the 
leading one, suffered severely ; the re- 
giir.eiit Prince Emile, cut off from tho 
others, was sun'ounded and made pri- 
souci-s. The entire brigade, originally 
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6000 strong, ^vas obliged to retire to battle to bo delivered on the following 
Verona, with the loss of 1317 men, of day. ^ 

whom 1100 were prisoners. Here, 12. The morning arose clear and 
again, tlie immense advanta^ gained bright, and ^e sun shone forth with 
by the pai*ty which can attack m col- undouded brilH^cy, with all the heat 
umn an enemy in flank, disposed over a of the dog-days in 1 t^v. About eight, 
line of maich, was veiy apparent ; and General fiava mardied against Viucg- 
if Charles Albert en-ed oy. extending gio, on the Austrian right ; but ho 
himself over a line thirty miles in A*as received with so terrible a fire of 
length, from Rivoli to Mantua, in the Lgrape and mndietiy in front, aided by 
first instance, he nobly redgemed his Charges of cavalry on his flunk, t]iat 
error by his attack on Custoza and the he soon became convinced that no 
Somnia Camjiajpia in concentrated col- , impression could be made there till 
nmns, while »ill bleeding under his the heights behind, on which Clam's 
defeat. brigade was posted, were won. To- 

ll. Tliis brilliant stroke wcllnigh wards noon the Austrian brigade Giu- 
re-establishcd the Kin^s affairs. He lay, of Asprfe’s coips, which had got 
had now rcgsiined jiossession of the tlie start of the Piedmontese in the 
range of hills east of the Tion& from o(!ciipation of Sona and Madonna del 
Custoza to the Somnia Campgno, Monte, on the Imperial left, niiide an 
which nearly neutralised the advan- attack on the heights of Sommn ('am- 
tages gained by the enemy from the pigna, and after soistaining several 
victory on the preceding day. No repulses, at length, with the assist- 
sooner, therefore, did tlie field-marshal ance of a flank attack from the bri- 
. receive intelligenoe of this defeat than gado Perin, most opportunely detached 
ho resolved to make a great effort to to its supnoriby Haynau from Verona, 
regain the giound he had lost. For succeeded in ciwiying them, chiefly 
this purpose his troops, during the tlu*ough the ^lantry of the Vienna 
idght of the 24th, were faced to the volunteers. More to the centre, Lieh- 
ri^t about, and disposed for a general tenstein’s brigade (also of Aspr6’s 
attack on the enemy orP the ridge fro^i coips) was engaged in the attack of 
Custoza to Somma Campagna. Wrat- the Casa Berattara, and the o^arent 
islaw, on the r^ht, was ordered to hold heights as far as the Monte Bosconi. 
fast with his corps Valeggio and the This affair was deemed of so mncli 
height* between tbc Itee and the importance that the old field-marshal 
Mincio. Aspre, whose corps was on roue with the advanced posts, encour- 
the opposite, or eastern, bank of the aging the soldiers by his voice and 
Tione at Castel-Nuovo, was to assume example. They were at length carried 
the offensive with vigour, and, ad- by a desperate storm of the Hungarian 
vancing southwards over the heights infantiy. Such was the heat in the 
by Sona, to drive tne enemy from afternoon that great miinbcra on both 
Somma Cami^gna and Custoza down sides pcrislied by sun-stroke on the 
into the plain. Wocher, at Oliosi, field of battle. The Monte Godio, in 
w'as to support Amr^ and Thuni to front of Custoza, in ^he centre, ‘f’as 
watch Peschiora. On his part the Sar- now assailed by Kerpciis brigide, 
diiiian king, encouraged by his bril- supported by that of Scliwartzenberg. 
Rant success, was not less anxious to Here the issue w'as for long doubtfiu. 
renew the conflict, and had made all At length, however, the Imperialists 
his arrangements for a general attack were succes^ul, after a desperate strug- 
on the Imperialists from the Somma ale at all p&its : the Pieilnioutese fell 
Campagna by the Duke of Genoa on feck on Custoza, ai^d thence on Villa- 
Oliosi, and from Custoza by the Duke iranca ; while tlie Mopte Mamaor, a 
of Savoy on Snlionze, while General height fiankin^Valemo^ which Bava 
Bav^ in the plain, was to attack Va- had won, was carri^ by Clam's bri- 
leggio. ^ The fate of Italy would in all gadc, and the enemy nnally driven 
pr(Ai 4 bility depend on the issue of the down into tlie plain. In tlie night the 
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Piedmontese army collected around 
Villafmnca, and at midnight com- 
menced their retreat in two columns 
towards the Mincio, thus finally aban- 
doning to the Austrians the long-con- 
tested ridge of eminences between that 
river and the Adige, and as a neces- 
sary consequence raising the uege of 
Mantua. 

13. In the two battles of Ciistoza 
the Austrians lost, besides what hail 
l>cen sustained on the 24th by tlic 
brigade Simbschen, 18 officers and 237 
men killed, 51 officers and 1039 men 
wounded, 1 officer and 628 men made 
piisoncrs — in all, 1974; which, with 
the 1317 .lost on the 23d, amount- 
ed to above 3300 men. The Pied- 
montese loss was probably not less 
considerable, but it has never been 
published on official authority. The 
retreat w’as directed on Ooito, as the 
l)est point for crossing the river, and 
conducted w*ith the utmost precision 
and regularity. There Charles AllKsrt 
rejoined his left wing under Sonnaz, 
Avlio, during the whole of these im- 
jiortant operations, had lain inactive 
on the heights of Volta. The field- 
marshal, on his side, w’ithout a mo- 
ment’s delay, prcjiared everything for 
a vigorous pursuit. Hy dajdiroak on 
the following moining he w’us on horse- 
back, and his eorjis were advancing on 
the traces of the enemy at all points. 
Wratislaw*s corps crosstal the Mineio 
at Moiizambano, while that of Aspr^, 
after collecting on the heath of rre- 
biana, moved upon Valeggio. At 
Salionze a portion of WtK'lnu'’b corps 
crossed the river, in order to invest 
Peschiera, already blockaded on the 
left bank. After passing the river at 
Valeggio, the brigade of Piineo Fre- 
Lichtenstein came in contact, in 
moving on Volta, with the Piedmont- 
ese br^ade of Savoy, which was ap- 
proaching the same point from Goito. 
A fierce conflict ensued in that vil- 
lage, both on the evening of the 26ilsL 
and on the following morning, 
which the Pitj^inontese wero succ.esS’- 
ful, and the Austrians sustained a loss 
of 347 men, including 160 prisoners. 
Roth parties now humed up reinforce- 
ments. The King's troops, however, 


were at length compelled to retire, by 
the arrival of fresh forces on the ene- 
my’s side; and the retreat was con- 
tinued towards the Oglio, abandoning 
the line of the Mineio at evoiy point. 
The field-marshal, upon this, moved 
on to Goito, and from thence, in three 
columns, tow'ards tho Oglio : the in- 
vestment of Peschiera was completed, 
and intinsted to Count Haynau ; while 
the garrison of Mantua, now entirely 
relieved, made incursions into the ad- 
joining country, and drove bock far 
towards the Oglio tho last remains of 
the blockading force. 

14. After this success the progress 
of the Austrian arms was a continued 
triumph. On the 30th they crossed 
the Oglio at Canneto and Isola Do- 
varese without oppbsition, as it was 
known that river anordcdabadliiie of 
defence against an enemy advancing 
from the eastward, and on the 81st 
ths Piedmontese continued their retraat 
across the Adda, closely followed by, 
the Austrians. Serious resistance w^as 
nowhero attempted, for sixty thousand 
men, flushed with victory, thundered 
in close pursuit, and the retiring foroo 
alrondy was beginning to molt away 
ruder the discouragement which, espe- 
cially with young troops, always at- 
tends a long - continued retrograde 
movement. Large bodies of the Ital- 
ian new levies and voluntecvu threw 
away their arms and returaed to their 
homos; and even the Piedmontese re- 
gulars were far from exhibiting on all 
occasions the steadiness which can 
alone avert disaster in the course of a 
long retraat. ^lie King, dreading the 
entire dissolution, at least of the 
volunteers of his army, if tho re- 
treat continued, proj^ed (July 28th) 
an aimistice to iladetsky, with the 
Oglio as the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two armies. These terns 
the field-marshal at once rejected, de- 
manding on his side that the Pied- 
montese should retire behind the Ad- 
da, and sun^nder the foidresses of 
Peschiera, Pizzighettone, and Rocca 
d’Anfo, with the withdrawal of their 
troopsefrom Venice, Panna, and Mo- 
dena, and the release of the whole 
Austnan officers who had bee?i de- 
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tained at Milan since the commence- on the left, on Pavia ; a detachment 
ment of the war. The King was not under Colonel Wyss, on the right, to 
so far reduced as to submit to such Vigliano— where three thousand Hed- 
terms, and hostilities continued. montese endeavoured to make a stand. 

15. During this retreat, which con- The King continued his retrograde 
tinned without intermission towards movement on Milan ; and, on the 
Milan by Cremona and Lodi and the inornii]g of the 4th August, the Ans- 
liglit bank of the Adda, decisive evi- tiian bugles joyfully sounded for the 
deuce was obtained that, unlike the the last advance on the Lombard 
inhabitants of the towns, the rural capital. 

population were attached toihe Aus- 16. Moving through Meingnnno, the 
trian in preference to the Italian rule. Imi)eri!ilists found the Piedmontese 
This appeared not merely in the ac- aiiny in position at Oambaloita, half 
clomations, which in every country a league in front of ALilan. There 
attend the advance of a victorious ar^ a sharp combat took place, in which 
my, but in substantial acts of kind- the retreating army, though finally 
ness, which, when fortune was advei'se, worsted, exhibited the courage in dis- 
the peasants had evinced to the sick aster which is the most honourable 
and wounded of tlm Austrian forci^ In attribute of soldiers. But nil was tin- 
the village of Le Grazie, near Mantua, availing ; the decree of Providence 
the lmi)eriali8ts found upon their ad- had been pronounced, and Italy was 
vaiice a hundred of their sick and again, for a time, to pass under foreign 
wounded, abandoned during the for- dominion. Already the Austrian left 
,mer retreat, whom they had couc‘eale<i^ had occupied Pavia, and pushed its 
unknown to the Piedmontese, in a advanced-guard to the Gravellone, an 
church, and carefully tended, till re- ann of the 'J’ij'ino, thus threatening 
lieved by the second advance of their the cointniinieatiwi of the King with 
countrymen. Near Mantua, eveiy his own dominions. The centre was 
peasant was suspected by the Pied- gi*oupcd in appalling strength within 
montese as an Austrian spy. Meai^ a league of hlilan ; while a detachment 
while, the utmost agitation prevailed! from their right, advancing between 
in Milan ; and the Provisional Gov- that city and the Alps, had occupied 
ernmont issued^a decroe (Ang. 1) or- Monza, and cut off from the capital 
dering every man capable of bearing the band of Garibaldi, formed of six 
arms tot take them up, and ropair thousand Italian volunteers. The 
forthwith to the Adda. This decree. King, seeing the abandonment of 
without adding one man to the mili- Milan inevitable, had, during his re- 
tary force of the country, only in- treat, sent his reserve park aciuss the 
creased the general consternation by Po to Placentia, and ammunition was 
universally ditfusing the belief that awantiiig for any protrac-ted defence 
the cause must have been hopeless be- of the city. A capitulation wa9 pro- 
fore resort was had to so desperate a posed and discussed on the 5th ; out 
measure. A resolution was ])assed, at no sooner did the people hear wh§t 
the same time, hastily uniting Ix)m- was going foiward, than they nssem- 
bardy and Piedmont into one king- bled in tumultuous masses, surroiir.d^ 
dom ; but olroady a diveigence of ed the King’s quarters in the Greppi 
interests as well as passions had ap- palace, calfing out, ** Death to the 
peared between them; and the retir- Piedmontese!^ and loudly demanded 
mg Piedmontese columns, which had the constiiiql^^ion of barricades, and 
fought so nobly for Italian indepcid- '‘^uerra a morto I ” with the Aus- 
ence, were exposed to insult while tra- tmns. Shots were actually fired in 
versing the streets of Milan. The ar t^ windows ^m the crowd out- 
Austrian field-marshal, without a mo- side ; and so irimtcd were the Pied- 
ment’s delay, continued his advance in montese at this ungrateful conduct on 
pursuit of the enemy ; the main body the part of their recent allies, that it 
by Tu^o to Lodi; Thuni's corps, required the utmost efforts of their 
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oflicors to prevent them from sall 3 'ing 
forth and avenging the insult to their 
sovereign. In the night tlie King 
was extricated irom his perilous situa* 
tion by a detachment of his guards; 
and at the earnest reipiest of the civic 
authorities, who, with reason, ^Ircadcd 
indiscriminate plunder on the retreat 
of the Piedmontese rearguard, which 
took place during the night, the bai;- 
ricadcs were removed, and the Aus?- 
trians entered the city in triumph at 
ten on the following morning. They 
came in by the Porta Romaiia, headed 
by D’Asprb’s corps, which had taken 
so memorable a part in the war. Tlicy 
swept by in superb order, to the tri- 
umphant strains of military music, 
amidst the deathlike silence of all 
who witnessed it. The dreams of the 
enthusiasts had i)assod away — the 
vision of Italian independence had 
melted into air— the iron had entered 
the souls of the lilihincsc. Many re- 
collected the words which the veteran 
field -marshal had addressed to them 
before a shot hadbe^n fired, and which 
hadi)roved prophetic, — “The sword 1 
have borne for fifty -six yearn wdth 
honour in the field, yet remains fii*m 
in my grasp. May 1 iiot bo compelled 
to unfurl the standard of the doublc- 
headed eagle: its strength of wing 
will bo found unimpaired ! ” 

17. On the day following the en- 
trance of the Imperial troops into 
Milan, the King pro^wsed an annis- 
tice, w'hich was accepted by the field- 
inanshal only on the condition of an 
entire exchange of prisoners ; and, 
meanwhile, a large body of Austrians 
was advanced to Placentia, vrith a 
view to an immediate passage of the 
Po in the evf^it of hostilities being re- 
•cuimed. This, however, was not the 
cose. On the 9th, General Salasco 
mode his appearance at the Imperial’ 
headquarters, with proposals for a six 
weeks' armistice, with qview to nego- 
tiations for peace. It was concluded 
on condition of tihe Piedmontese tixa ps 
retiring withip their own teriTjones, 
the frontier of which was to fonii the 
line of demarcation between the two 
parties. Tlie fortresses of Peschiera, 
Rocca d'Aufo, and Osopo, were to be 


summdored to the Austrians ; the 
duchies of Paima and Modena to he' 
evacuated by the Piedmontese, and 
the city of Placentia to the extent of 
the town, and a circle of thrae thou- 
sand paces round it. This armistice, 
which was warmly supported by the 
English minister at the court of Turin, 
was aftcrwaiils prolonged and continued 
through the whole year. On the day 
folloTOig their entry, the field-mav- 
slial published an order of the day to 
his brave soldiers, in which ho said, 
witfi deserved pride: “Tlie Imperial 
hag is again waving from the walls of 
Milan; tlierc is no longer an enemy 
on Lombard ground.” On their side, 
the Revolutionists, headed by Maz- 
exclaimed : “ The war of kings 
has teiuiinated ; tiiat of the people is 
al)out to commence.” He set out pro- 
fessedly to enrol himself iu the corps 
of a partisan named GAitiBALDr, des- 
tined to celebrity iu future times, who 
was at the hcad«of a large band of 
volunteers on the banks of the Lago 
Maggiore. But on the approach of 
an Austrian column he fled to Lugano, 
from whence he sought refuge in Swit- 
Xerland, leaving, as a legacy to his 
iCountrynicn,'‘a pamphlet, in which ho 
stigmatiseil the “moderate traitors” 
who had combated on, the Adige, while 
the real patriots wero'makiiig sjieeches 
at jyiilau. 

18. The war of the people acconl- 
ingly began ; but its issue was even 
more calamitous to the cause of Italian 
indeiieudence than that of sovereigns 
had been. The Austrian occupation 
of Milan, in the brat instance, so far 
from tranquillising the peninsula, only 
increased the general agitation, and 
seriously augmented the difficulties 
with which the govemmoiits had to 
contend. Tlie armistice between Pied- 
mont and Austria was indeed prolong- 
ed ; and the British and French Gov- 
ertflicnts, sincerely and in good faith, 
laboured to bring about a Tasting ac- 
commodation between them. The 
former, in particular, which had from 
the «rutset disapproved of the treacher- 
ous advantage taKcu by the Piedmontese 
Goveriimeut of the revolution at Mi- 
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Ian, and earnestly dissuaded from the 
war, was now earnest in its endeavours 
to mediate between the contending 
parties. But this was every day be- 
coming more difficult, for the violence 
of the revolutionists was augmented 
in proportion as the danger increased ; 
and the direction of affairs, under the 
prcssui'e of goiicnd excitement, passed 
out of the hands of experitmee and 
wisdom into those of ignoyint zeal 
and presumptuous entliusiasm. A 
division of tlie Austrian army of re- 
serve, under General Weldon, oii«the 
3d August passed the Po, in pursuance 
of the general plan of advance conse- 
(pient on the battle of Custoza, and 
moved forwaiil to Ferrara and Bologna. 
The intelligence ^f this invasi^ of 
the Pontilical territoiy, and of the 
disasters on the Mincio and the Oglio, 
excited the greater sensation at Koine, 
that it was received immediately after 
a report had been spread of a pretend«l 
.victory by the l^dmonteso troops, 
and in the midst of fetes given by the 
Liberals to the volunteers who had 
capitulated at Vicenza. As the Roman 
troops had taken part in the crusade 
against the Germans, of course th^' 
had no light to complaifi of this incuw 
sion . It produced, liowever, a violent 
explosion of jevolutiouary fury at 
Jtome, which termiuafed in the fall of 
Al. Alanfiani the prime minister, and the 
installation of a more radical adminis- 
tration. The ministers of England 
and France betrayed the secret lean- 
ing of their governments by protesting 
against this violation of the ecclesias- 
tical territory, although the}' had made 
no complaint of the Papal troops hav- 
ing entered the Austrian tenitorics 
and combated the Imperial forces. 
The Austrians, who were on the ]ioint 
of occupying Bologna, withdrew in 
consequence of these remonstrances, 
lest the war should become general. 
But the duchy of Modena was occu- 
pied by Prince Frederick Jiiehtenttein 
on behalf of its lawful sovereign ; and 
on the 14th, Count Thurn, amidst 
general acclamations, again hoisted its 
sovercign\s colours on the wrtls of 
Panna. Peace was thus restored for 
the rest of the year to Northern Italy, 
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only broken by a feeble incursion of 
Garibaldi into the I^ml)ard territory , 
with a few thousand liberal refugees- 
from the neutral territory of Switzer- 
land, who, after some partial successes, 
was forced by General d’Asprb again 
to seek refuge in the recesses of tho 
Ali>s. 

19. At Florence, the agitation coii- 
sef^uent on the defeat of the Piedmont- 
x‘se and the advance of tho Austrian 
annies was not less violent than at 
Rome; but the Tuscan teivitory was 
protected i roin invasion by the powerful 
shield thrown over it by the ministers, 
of Fnince and England, which the vic- 
torious Austrians had orders to respect. 
Tlicy could not prevent, liowever, an 
explosion of revolutionary violence at 
Leghorn, which, as a great seaport and 
commercial city, hail become tlie com- 
mon I'csort of the discomfited Libemls 
from all quarters. French and Polish 
refugees, mingled with Italian enthu- 
siasts and banditti, encumbered its 
streets, and presented 1 ‘cady-mado all 
the clcirients of « democratic convul- 
sion. It broke out, accordingly, under 
tho guidance of Guerrozzi, at whose 
instigation mobs .speedily arose, and 
tiuvcrsed the streets exclaiming, “ Vive 
la Repuldique ! ” A cleputation to 
confer udth the Grand-Duke at Flo- 
rence was dospitched, and preferred 
claims to an independent sovereignty, 
wliich the extreme party had mean- 
time assumed. Their demands weii^ 
not formally acceded to, but tlioy 
were not absolutely rejected ; the Gov- 
ernment at Florence had no armed 
force at its command ; and the Grand- 
Duke, as a reward for his liberal 
concessions, was compelled to wiiik^at 
the assumption of ini\fpendenco by a 
considerable part of his dominions. 

20. The revolutionary passions were- 
.still more violent at Rome, wdicre they 
had first been fostered by the innovat- 
ing philant]^ropy of Pins IX, ; and 
htfore the end of the year, they led to 
{^rightful tra^dy in the Eternal City. 
Dui;pig the who]|i autumn it ])resented 
little more than a scene of anarclw in 
tho people, and impotence in the Uov- 
ernm ent. The cardinals were so gross- 
ly iiriiilted that they eould no longer 
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venture to appear in public ; the word 
“Republic" was often heard in the 
streets ; and the weakness of the exe- 
cutive became so j^infully evident, 
that the ('ouiit Kossi, foimerly ambas- 
sador of France, was intrusted u*ith 
the formation of a new cabinet. Ho 
himself took the arduous post of Min- 
ister of the Interior and of Finance, 
and Cardinal Seglio was Pi'csidcnt ^f 
the Council and Minister of Foreign* 
Aifairs. In the difficult circumstances 
in which Italy was now placed, Rossi 
perceived the absolute necessity of 
pursuing a pacific and temporising 
policy. The proud adage, “ Italia 
para da se,”* had been tried, and 
found awanting. ( liarles Albert him- 
.self, in the pi-oclamation which fol- 
lowed the evacuation of ]Milan, had 
made the mournful confession that 
T taly, standing alone, could not resist 
Anstria.+ Rossi, conscious of this, 
and thinking it probable the war be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria would be 
renewed, was anxious to effect a con- 
federation of all th‘' stiites for mutual 
<lefeuce, and actually drew up the 
scheme of a convention for that pur- 
pose ; but it came to nothing, as Pied- 
mont, actuated by its own ambitious 
views, kejA aloof. Alcaiiwliile his ad- 
ministration proceeded vigorously in 
coiTectiiig real abuses and effecting 
reforms ; and with such success were 
these labours attendi'd, that confidence 
was in a great measure restored, and 
even Bologna chose him for its deputy. 
But tills did not by any means answer 

* Itily will lake care of itself. 

t On August loth, Clmrlvs Albert issned a 
proclamation, in which he said : * * The enemy 
increased. My anny was almost alone in the 
sti'ugglo. The want of provisions obliged iis 
to abandon the '|•nsitioTl we had coiKiuei'ed. 
"TTtth my army I retirod to Milan ; but, har- 
assed by long fati^es, it could not encounter 
a now battle-field, for even the strength of 
the brave soldier has its limits. The interior 
defenfte of the town could not be maintained ; 
money, provisions, and nnimnnition were 
wanting. The courage of the citizens mig^t, 
perhaps, have resisted for some days, Imt 
<mly to bury us under tlie mins, not to cc.i- 
<|uer the enemyt A corvention was N»gun 
by me. The Milanese adopted and signed it 
The throbs of uiy heart were ever for Italian 
independence ; out lUdy has not yet shwon to 
the world that she can eonqiur al(me."---Ann. 
Reg, 1848, p. 328. 


tlie views of the exti'emo democrats, 
who did not wish the correction of 
abuses, but that they might get into 
power and profit by them. Seeing, 
accoiilingly, that the revolution was 
taking quite a different direction from 
what they either expected or desired, 
they spared no pains to discredit the 
udmiiiistmtion in general, and Rossi 
in particular, with the people ; and at 
last the ^evolutionary pai’ty were work- 
ed up to such a pitch of frenzy agapist 
him as led to the commission of ahide- 
ouif crime, which has affixed a lasting 
stain on their cause. 

21. The 15th November was the 
day appointed for the opening of tlie 
Chanioers. (Considerable excitement 
{ireyailed, and th^ Ministry wero the 
objects of severe ammadversion tor not 
proceeding more rapidly in the career 
of Revolution; but no disorder was 
apprehended, far less the commission 
ii any serious outrage. The seditious, 
however, were bu&iy ; the secret socie- 
ties had determined that the principal 
minister was to be assassinated ; tlicy 
had decided by lot who was to strike 
the blow, and the assassin had practised 
011 a block where to strike, wnich was 
^11 the great ftrteiy in the neck. The 
minister received several anonymous 
letters, warning him of his danger, and 
a prieirt even violated the confessional 
to put him on his [piard : but in vain ; 
lie was too brave either to fear death 
or take precautions against it. He said 
it was his duty to go to the Chamber, 
and go he W'ould ; if any one desired 
his blood, tliero were plenty of oppor- 
tunities for shedding it. At noon he 
went to the Chamber in the Cancellaria 
in his carriage. A number of persons, 
armed with daggers, and decorated 
with the Vicenza medal, lined each side 
of the court as he entered, and a howl 
of execration arose when the carriage 
drove in. Righetti, the depute-minister 
of finance, was on his left hand ; but 
when they alighted, he was separated 
from him in the crowd, in which cries 
arose and dagrors were gleaming. Some 
one addressed him, and when Rossi 
turned to answer, he was suddenly 
stabbed in the neck, and dropped dead. 
The Vicenza heroes, decorated with 
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their medals, clustered round tlio fal- 1 
Icn minister, and under cover of this 
the assassin quietly walked off. Not 
an attempt was made to seize him, 
though all had seen the thing done. It 
was only in May 1864 that the mur- 
derer was discovered and convicted; 
ho proved to bo a sculptor of the name 
of Constantadini. Upon the dreadful 
event being known in the Chamber, a 
cry of hori'or arose, and the deputies 
disappeared. The Pope's remaining 
minjusters vanished; with Rossi the 
whole Govemment fell to the ground. 
Nothing was done to provide the niciAis 
of defence against further violence, or 
guide the vessel of the State amidst the 
breakers by which it waa surrounded. 
Tlie revolutionists were not equally 
supine. The clubs p|et in the even iag, 
and preparations were mode for taking 
a(lvaut^o of the consternation to force 
an entirely i*evolutiouaiy govemment 
on the Pontiff. 

- 22. In pursuance of this desimi, a' 
crowd, composed of aYew hundred bra- 
voes and desperadoes from the secret 
societies, mot early in the morning, 
and, followed by an immense concourse 
of spectators, proceeded to the palace 
of the Quiriual, bearing aloft a flag, 
on which 'wore inscribed the names of 
the popular ministers vrho wore to be 
demanded from mid forced upon the 
Pope. The Swiss Guards* though only 
a hundred in number, seeing the 
formidable aspect of the procession, 
closed the gates, and prepared to defend 
their sovereign. A mw shots hrod over 
their heads soon made the mob recoil, 
and the victory seemed gained for the 
Govemment, when suddenly an unex- 
I)ected apparition came on the scene, 
and turned the tide tlie otlier way. As 
the crowd were retiring, they were met 
by the Civic Guai'd, several thousand 
strong, in unifomi, with a military 
band at their head, who joined the re- 
treating insurgents, and opened a sus- 
tained nre upon the gates and windows 
of the palace. The Swiss, howeve^ 
fou^t well, and kept up so vi^rous a 
disdiarge upon the assailants that they 
were obliged to brirfg up camion, which 
blew open the ^tes, upon which fte 
Pope ordered the filing on his side to 


I cease. A prelate had been shot dead 
in the Pontiff's ante-chamber, upon 
which he turned to the diplomatic 
body who surrounded him, and said ho 
was no longer a free agent, and must 
yield to neceasity. The whole coi^)s 
diplmiatique showed the greatest cour- 
age on 4ie occasion, aiiu hasttmed on 
the first alann to suiTound the Poli- 
tic A list of ministers, composed of 
title most decided Revolutionists, witli 
Mamiani and Gallctti, two favourite 
leaders, at tlicir head, was now pre- 
sented to him to sign ; but he refused, 
saying, I cannot sign that ; it is 
against my conscience.’* Uiwn this 
bcin*j known outside, the tumult re- 
doubled, and the cries, “Sign ! sign !” 
were heard on all sides, till at lengtii 
he w'as obliged to subscribe the list. 
Loud 011661-8 immediately broke from 
the crowd which traversed the streets, 
great part of which wei-e illuminated, 
shouting, “The Sovereign has given 
us a republic ! ” Thereafter the Pope 
remained a virtual prisoner in liis own 
palace. He took no part in puldic 
affaii-s, though the §overiimcut of tlie 
Revolutionists was carried on iii his 
name; and on the 25th, finding his 
situation insupportable, he mounted, 
the disguise of a priest, the box of 
the Bavarian minister's carriage, on 
wdiich he was fortunate enough to pass 
the gates undetected, and ai-rivcd in 
safety at Gacta in the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, leaving the governinent of the 
Pontifical States entirely in the hands 
of the Revolutionai-y ministry. 

23. The ivar on the Po having been 
for the time suspended, and tlie Papal 
authority overturned at Rome, tho 
revolutionary party throughout Italy 
began to disclose their plan of opera- ^ 
tions. They had no inteittion at this , 
time, whatever they may have had 
afterwards, of establishing, like tho 
Jacobins of Paris, a repumic one and 
indivisible; the ambition of the nu- 
merous democnetic leaders in the many 
greai towns of Italy forliade any such 
projects. As this brought into the 
ueld a Multitude of*tlashing interests, 
a confederacy of republics seemed to 
bo tho only alternative, and this ac- 
cordingly was tho project which Count 
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Rossi luid laboured so assiduously to 
promote. Rut the only return which he 
received w^as the stroke of an assassin ; 
and after his death the rovolutionists 
seemed set only on forwarding their 
own separate plans of aggrandisement. 
Knowing that the shield of France and 
England was thrown over Tus^ny and 
the Rom<an States, and that the Aus- 
trian troops would not venture to cross 
their frontier, the extreme democrat^ 
looked upon these states of Central Italj’ 
as their own peculiar domain, ivliere 
■<?very rcvoliitioiicary project might be 
(larried into effect with impunity. The 
i-evolutionavy party in Rome, after the 
flight of the Pope, and some ineffectual 
negotiating to induce him to return 
to his dominions, agreed to appoint a 
])rovisional government of three per- 
sons, chosen by the Chambers, who 
were to exercise all the functions of 
govornmeiit. A dectree to this effect 
was passed by the Chambers, and the 
choice fell on Prince Corsini, a helpless 
old noble ; M. Zucchini, leader at Bo- 
logna ; and ^1. C^imerata, the mayor of 
Ancona; Zueehini*declincd, and Wiis 
replaced by Galletti. But these names 
inspired no confiden<*(! ; and within a 
week of their luunination the clubs at 
Jlomo demanded the eonvoeation of a^ 
constituent assembly, with a view to 
the organisation of a republic. So 
violent did the clamour become that 
the ministry of JMamiani was obliged 
to retire, and was succeeded by another 
of a still more democratic character. A 
ministerial crisis also ensued in Turin, 
■and a new ministry, with Gioberti at 
its head, was (Dec. 15) a])X)ointed, the 
condition of whose existence was the 
renewal of the war with Austria. In the 
Pontifical and Tuscan states, under the 
jjj^rotcction of the English and French 
flags, the anarchy became so complete 
that it could not be said at the end of 
the year that government any longer 
-existed. Meanwhile the PojKi, hav- 
ing in vain launched tiie thundei's of 
the Vatican at his insurgent subj4;ts, 
which only pet with dension, address- 
ed a formal ai>peaWor protection and 
aid to the European powers, in which, 
after narrating his early and voluntaiy 
4icts on belialf of his people,, he de- 


clared that in all his later measures, 
in particular the Avar against Austiia, 
ana recent revolution, lie had acted 
under'direct compulsion. And to com- 
plete the strange iiicturo presented by 
Italy at this time, the last elections in 
Naples, carried through under the in- 
fiiioiice of indignation at the Sicilian 
revolt, were so decidedl}’’ reactionary 
that, when the Cliainbers met on tin) 
30th November, the chief difficulty of 
the King was to restrain within the 
bounds of moderation the ardent .de- 
sire of his subjects to seek refuge in 
thd tninquillity of absolute despotism. 

24. Ill the distracted condition of 
the Papal States, it Avas no easy matter 
for the Swiss infantry, avIio formed so 
important a portion of the ccclesias- 
tick troops, to ki^w how to act, or to 
which siae to incline. Tlieir com- 
mander, Count Latoui', avIio was sta- 
tioned with the brigiule in Bologna 
.and Forli, had hitliorto served witli 
iionour, but his moiul resolution Avas 
not equal to his ^rsonal courage ; and 
when an order arrived from the J*oj)c, 
directing him to move his forces to 
the Neapolitan frontier for tlie protec- 
tion of their sovereign, he at first tem- 
qiorised, and^t length (Jan. 27) refused 
' to obey. Instead of marching, he re- 
mained at Bologna frahu’iiising witli 
the civic anthjiritics there, from Avliom 
lie w’tts constantly receiving the most 
fulsome flattciy. Many of ids uificers, 
and the greater part of the common 
soldiers, considered this conduct trea- 
sonable, and a breach of the proverbial 
good faith of the Sw'iss, and not a few 
left their colours and returned home 
in consequence. Had they obeyed the 
orders of their sovereign, it is iirobablc 
that tlie revolution at Rome AA^ould 
have been stopped, and the Avhole tral- 
aniities Avliich ofterwaiAls befell tlmt 
city prevented. As it Avas, this defec- 
tion of Latour and a part of his troops 
brought inattcre to a crisis in the 
Papiu dominions. Part of the Swi.ss 
infantry took service with the reA'olu- 
tionists ; the artillery did so in a body; 
and Garibaldi collect^ a band of volun- 
teer and refugees, Avith whom he made 
his way across iiombardy and Tuscany, 
and established himself, with thi'eo 
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thousand followers, in Rome in the 
end of Januaiy. The conse<iucnce of 
this accession of strength vras, that 
the revolutionary party acquir^ the 
complete ascendancy in Rome, and the 
Constituent Assembly, which had now 
tissemblcd, on the 9th February de- 
throned the Pope, and proclaimed a 
republic. Florence and lieghorn, a 
few days after (18th and 19th Feb- 
mary), declared also for a republic, 
with Rome afi its centre. The Grand- 
Duke, after a vain attempt to raise 
the peasants for his support, finding 
that the remilar troops Iiad desetted 
him, and that a body of auxiliaries 
promised by Charles Albert could not 
he furnished, saw his case was hm)c- 
less, and embarked for Gaeta. The 
democratic revolution was now com- 
plete in Central Italy ; republics were 
everywhere proclaimed; a huge part 
of the regular troops had fraternised 
with the iM?ople ; tne sovereigns Avere 
all dethron(‘d and i|i exile ; and ** w!fr 
to the knife” was universally pro- 
claimed against the Austrians. **The 
war of the people,” of which Mazzini 
had boasted, had noAV in good caniest 
commenced ; and if decrees on paper 
could fight battles, it j^’ould fumisii 
no inconsiderable accession of strength 
to Charles Albert, for the provisional 
governments o^ Floi'^ice and Rome 
ordered the immediate preparation of 
an arm^ of twelve thousand Tuscans 
and fifteen thousand Romans to march 
without delay towards the Po. 

25. It was not, however, by decrees 
of revolutionary governments that the 
Austrian anus on thetfficino Avora to 
he withstood. NotAvithstanding the 
incessant efforts of tlio British and 
French ministers at the Court of Turin 
to bring about an accommodation, the 
mutual irritation of Piedmont and 
Austria, so far from diminishing, was 
rapidly increasing, and in tlie begin- 
ning of 1849 had reached such a point 
that a renewal of the war Avas immi- 
nent Each liad abundant causes of 
discontent, some well founded, some 
imagiiiaiy, against the other. The 
Austrians complained that the^Pied- 
inonteso fleet had wintered in the 
Adriatic, Avliere it hod repeatedly fur< 


nished supplies to the reA'olutionary 
garrison of Venice ; that considcrablo 
funds had been forwarded to them by ' 
the Piedmontese Govei-nment ; and 
that Piedmontese agents were in the 
Austrian ranks, encouraging the Hun- 
^rians and Italians to desert. On 
tlieoth^^r hand, the Piedmontese main- 
tained that negotiations should be 
entemd into for a cession of temtory 
io indemnify Piedmont for the cx- 
X)enses of the Avar; declared that an 
artillciy park left by them in Pescbicra 
had been fiundiilently detained ; and 
complained of an infraction of the 
treaty by a passing entry of the Aus- 
trian troops into Feirara on 7th Feb- 
niary, to obtain satisfaction for tlic 
assassination of tliree of their soldiers 
returning from the hospital to the 
citadel, Avhich had been in point of 
fact giA'cn, and the troops retired the 
day aftiM*. It is of little moment to 
inquire further into the mutual coni- 
jdaints of the Austrian and Piedmoii- 
te.sti diplomatists, because they Ave.re 
iieitlior the real causes of the rupturci 
of the annisticc •Avhich folloAved, iioi* 
the matters on aa'IiIcIi tlio attention of 
the opposite parties Avas cliiclly fixed. 
It AA'as to Iliingaiy that all eyes were 
turned ; it Avas to the exploits of the 
Magyare that young Italy looked for 
deliverance. A Hungarian emissary, 
Baron Spleiiy, liad for .some time re- 
sided in Turin, and spread the most 
exaggerated reports of the success of 
the Hungarian insurrection. Turin 
SAA^aniicd Avitli Txmibard refugees, Avho 
gave c([iially flattering accounts of the 
AA'arlike disposition of their country- 
men, and the numerous armed bands 
Avho would join the ranks of indepen- 
dcnco the moment the Piedmontese 
standards Averc again unfurled on the 
banks of the Ticino. The Austrian 
monarchy seemed to be falling to 
pieces on all sides, even without ex- 
tcnial stroke ; the only question Avas, 
w^icther or uot Italy Avas to take ad- 
Aifotage of a crisis more favourable 
tnau could possibly have been honied 
for, tir than mi^t over occur again, 
to establish its independence. It was 
univeraEtlly believed that Pesth had 
yielded to the aims of the Magyar 
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lusiii^nts, an event which really did 
occur, but not for ten wocLs after. 

‘ The democratic i>arty in the Chamber 
loudly demanded a renewal of the 
■war ; a couiugeous deputy, Lanza, who 
had the courage to say that the Aus- 
trians by treaty had a riglit to cuter 
Tuscany, was hooted down, s^id ob- 
lij^d to retire from the Chamber. 
Gioberti resigned, and was succeeded 
in the ministry by the General o^ 
Engineers, Chiodio. On 5th March 
the Chamber of Deputies presented 
an address to the King in favour of 
war ; the Italian Council on the same 
day did the same. In vain the English 
and French ministers reiireseiited the 
extreme hazard with which the rcncw'al 
of hostilities would be attended ; the 
King was well aware of this, but he 
was no longer a free agent. “ I must 
dcclai*e Avar,” said lie, “or abdicate 
the croAvn, and ace a republic estab- 
lished.” On the 10th March the min- 
isters obtained from the Chambers the 
necessary credit to carry on the Avar ; 
and on the 12th the armistice aa'os for- 
mally denounced. ^ 

26. War having in this manner been 
forced upon him by his own subjects, 
Charles Albert made every disposition 
Avhich the circumstances would admit 
to cany it on with promptitude and 
vigour. The suddenness of the event, 
hoAvever, was such that he was far.from 
being at the moment prepared for it. 
Ills troops, though formidable on 
paper, were by no means equally so 
in reality ; their nominal strength aa'^us 
120,000, but the mustcr-ndl, on the 
• opening of the campaign, slioAA’cd only 
99,973 effective men, including 6000 
cavalry, Avith 156 ^ns. This, after 
inaking the uAial deductions for sick 
'aifd detached, Avould leave about 85,000 
disposable for field operations. The 
old soldiers, inured to Avar, and familiar 
with its dangers, had no confidence in 
the result; the young ones^lonc, heated 
by the declamations of the clubs, weld 
zealous in the cduse and hopeful of 
success. The oad reflpult of the former 
campaigns was not ascribed to its real 
cause — ^iriz., the pressure of the demo- 
cratic leaders on Charles Albert, which 


had forced the King, a^inst his better 
judgment, to uiideitaKe the siege of 
Mantua while still occupying the line 
from Rivoli to the Po— nut to the in- 
capacity of the generals or the luke- 
Avarinness of the native aristocratic 
officers. “GiA*o us,” it was said in 
the cluhs, ** a foreign geneiul, a Lamo- 
liciere or a Cuvaignac, and the army 
Avill soon 1 ‘ccovcr its spirit. Remove 
the aristocratic faineants, and all will 
be well.’^ These clamours prevailed 
against the opinion of the King. Gene- 
ral Ba\'a, without rewd to his great 
services, Avas removed from the com- 
mand, which Avas bestoAved on a Polish 
general, Chrzanowski, who had re- 
ceived the scientific education of an 
engineer at the military academy at 
WarsUAv, and had afterwards joined in 
the i‘e\'olt, and served with distinc- 
tion in the vrar of independence in 
1831. The Italians had good causo 
to regret the consequences of th& 
eftange. ^ 

27. The Austrian army had received!’ 
considerable reinforcements since tho 
teimination of the last campaign. 
Several new battalions and coiqjs of 
caA'airy had joined the army during* 
tlfe interval ofJho.stilitics. Among tho 
hst were the ficld-marshars escort of 
Screschaners, from the niilitaiy colo- 
nies on the Cr^t frontier, a present 
of the faithful Ban of that province, 
Avhoso picturesque attire, and weapons 
of Orientel fasliiou, recalled the pau- 
tloura of the la.st century. The eutiro 
force of the army in the beginning of 
March Aivas somcAvliat above 130,000 
men, but of tlifcse 12,000 Avere in hos- 
pital, and 48,000 in observation of 
Venice, or in Central Italy : so that,, 
at the veiT utmost, not more than 
70,000 could be reckoned on for opera- 
tions in the field. But those troops,, 
though hardly superior in number to 
the Piedmontese, were decidedly so in 
discipline, equipment, and spirit. The- 
loyidty and steadiness of the German 
character had now come to tell decid- 
edly on the fortunes of the war, as 
much as the vacillation and instability 
of th^ Italian had weakened the other 
side. All the elements of imbecility 
had been sifted out of the Teutonic 
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army daring the last campaign, and 
even the reemits, bv constant outpost 
duty, had been haruened into the con- 
sistency of old soldiers. The harmony 
among the generals, and brotherly 
union among the officers, as well as 
the spirit of the entire army, were 
such os to inspire the most sanguine 
hopes* of the result. The fidclitv of 
the Magyar soldiers had resisted all 
the efforts to seduce them (and they 
had been many and alluring) by the 
revolutionary partyin Lombardy: even 
such of them as had reserve battalions 
or depots in Hungary which had joined 
in the insurrection, were content with 


which their brethren laboured, without 
attempting to follow their example. 
At the end of the ifinst day's maren, 
these regiments, sensible tliat they 
must, in some degree, labour under 
susnicion, sent a deputation to the 
iipla-marshal, requestmg to be allowed 
* tiio post of honour to prove their fidel- 
ity, which was at once conceded. Such 
is the spirit by which the Austrian 
army was then animated, and by which, 
in the last extremity, the Austrian 
empii'e was saved. It was not new 
in the annals of its military fame ; the 
same spirit, two hundred years ago, 
had animated the cuirassiers of Dam- 
pier and Ficcolonfini, oa occasion of 
Wallenstein's revolt, immortalised in 
the pages of Schiller. It had appeai-ed 
eighty yeara before in the heroic gar- 
rison of Schweidiiitz. It is the unseen 
bond which holds together the em- 
pire, and has enabled it so often to 
rise superior to aU the sAims of for- 
tune. 

28. The armistice ceased, under the 
notice given, at mid-day on the 20th 
March. Its close was received in a 
very different spirit in the two armies. 
In the Piedmontese it produced silent 
uneasiness: the confidence felt by the 
democratic leaders who had provoked, 
was for from being shared by the sob 
diers who were to face, the dangers of 
the conflict. In the Imperial ranks, 
on the other han^ the intelligence 
was universally hailed with joy ; and 
the soldiers immediately all appeared 
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with green boughs in their caps, the 
well-known and prescriptive bai^ of 
military exultation in the Austrian 
army. The addresses issued by the 
two commanders evinced the same 
difference : Charles Albert spoke of the 
conflict ap unavoidable from the ambi- 
tion of Austria. Radetsky’s address 
was different : Foiward, with Turin 
for your watchword.” * 
x9. The theatre of war on which 
the battle which was to decide 
the question of Italian independence 
was to be fought, was the ^at 

I dain watered by the Po, amich 
ies between Turin and Milan, and 
cut at right angles by the Ticino, 
which descends from the Alps to that 
^at river, and crosses the highroad 
mading from the one capital to the 

* ** TIio attitiido of Austria has shown that 
no honourable peace can bo hoped for unless 
won by artns. By M'aiting longer we should 
jihavo wasted our strength without any result: 
our finances would bo exhausted, and oue 
anny, now so eflicient and patriotic, would 
have felt its spirit broken it it had been com- 
pelled to remain lunges inactive. Tou un- 
derstood it, gentlemen, when a few days age 
you manifested the wishes of the nation^-yo'tc 
raised tlut trar-cry ; the Government has heard 
It is well aware of the perils attending 
struggle about to recommence, and of tb j 
evils which will be its sad and unavoidaDle 
consequence. But between these perils an I 
the shaino of an ignominious peace, wbici 
would not insure Italian iudei>cndence, the 
King’s Govcinment could not, and ought not, 
to iiesitate. On the 12th, at noon, the cessa- 
tion of the arniistico was announced to Mar- 
shal Radetsky.*' — S'peceA of M. Ratazzi, 
Minuter qf tJte Interior, March 14, 184$; 
Ann. Reg. 1849, p. 281. 

** Soldiers! your most ardent wishes arj 
fulfilled. The enemy have announced the 
termination of the armistice! Well, we are 
ready to meet them, and shall dictate in iheiv 
capital the peace we so generously offered 
them. The contest cannot be long. Too* 
are to combat the same eneny you over- 
powered at Santa Isicia, Somma Campagna, 
Custoza, Volta, and under the walls of Milan. 
God is with us, for our cause is just. To 
arms, soldiers I Follow once more your old 
General to war and victory. 1 will vritness 
your last exploits. It will ho the lost Joyful 
act (d^y long mifltary career if, in the capi- 
tal offa perfidious enemy, I con decorate the 
breas*^ of my brave comrades with the em- 
blem of^alour, conquered with blood and 
glory. Let our watenword be. Forward! 
Forward to Turin! where aloue we can find 
the peace for which we are fighting.— Bauet* 
SKY.^— Monifear, 18tb March 1849. 

n 
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other. Th<? stivmgpst ground on which 
ihe advance of an enemy from the 
c‘astwai*dtowaixlsTurin can be resisted, 
is on the right or southern bank of the 
Po, witli a hanking cor])s on tlic left, 
as there arc several defensible ])ositions 
there capable of anesting aiv inviidcr. 
On this .side, also, the dcfi'iidiiig foive 
hiis the .'id vantage of rosting on the 
important fortresses of Alcs.siindri^ 
V’^aleiit'c, and Casale, in the angic 
formed by the junction of the Fanaro 
and the Po, and Oenoa, more valuable 
as a base of oiKU'iitious than Turin 
itself. Tlie experienced General Bava 
accoidingly had fixed on the right 
bank as the line of the main army’s 
ooncentration. But his .successor, lac- 
ing overruled by the democratic clubs 
at Turin, was compelled to alter this 
judicious plan of operation, and, aban- 
iluiiing .altogether the right bank of the 
river, and the idea of a defen.sive war, 
to concentrate his force for offen.sive#i 
opeiations at Novara, on the direct 
road to T^lilan. The object of this was 
to favour an insurr ection in that capi- 
tal and the whole lA)mbardo- Venetian 
liroviiiccs, 'which had been formally 
enjoined by ])TOclam.ation from Prince 
Eugene of Savoy Carignan, in order tQ 
celebrate the annivei-sary of the Aus- 
trian retreat from Milan, on tlie 23d 
of the preceding year, by a triumphant 
<uitry into that capital. They fully 
expected that Radetsky would .abandon 
it without striking a blow. To confinn 
them ill this belief, the votcniii field- 
marshal spread abroad the reixirt that 
he ivas aoout to retire from Alilan, and 
take his stand as lieforc on the Adda 
or the Adige. The better to encourage 
this belief, prepaiutions were ostenta- 
*tioiisly maim for romoving the heavy 
' carriages of the array behind the for- 
mer nver, and transporting the crown 
jewels to Mantua, 

80. Deceived by these artifices, and 
■impelled by the democratic leaders at 
Turin, who never doubted theviwero 
advancing to certain' victory, Cairles 
Albert, with the advanced -^lani of 
his aimy, crossea the Ticino at the 
bridge of Buffalora, on the direct road 
from Novara to Milan, and advanced 
to Magenta. The Austrians 'made no 


.attempt to dispute the passage, but 
hastily withdrew tow’ards that capital. 
The bulk of the Piedmontese army, 
60,000 strong, distributed in five di- 
visions, was massed about Novara. To 
its left, at Oleggio, on the Upper 
Ticino, was Solaroli’s brigade, 5000 
strong. To its right Ramorino alone, 
with 8000 Ixmibaids, stood at Ca.stcg- 
gio, on the right bank of the Po. His 
orders were to cross the river to La 
Cava, and show a front to the enemy, 
.should the latter oilvanco from Pavia. 
0^1 the right bank of the Po, the 
trae battle-lield for Turin, there would 
then only remain 4000 men under 
Colonel Bclvidere at the pass of Stra- 
della. Away at Sarxana, on the Tus- 
can frontier, with orders to advance 
oif Parma and rilise the popular party 
there, was Ua Marmora with his di- 
vision, 8000 strong. The Austrian 
general was not slow in taking advan- 
tage of these arrangements. The xilau 
of operations i^iggcsted by General 
Hess, his chief of tlie staff, to the ficld- 
nmi'shal, was **to concentrate the army 
at Lodi, cross the Po at Pavia, cut on 
tlie enemy’s detachments on the right 
bank of the Po from the main body, 
and deliverdiattle jrrobahly at Novara'* 
Little doubt was entertained of the 
issue of the battle ; and having gained 
it, the Austrian ariiiy was to wheel to 
the left, cross the Po at Casale, fall 
upon the right wing of the cnem}', 
and having dispersed it, march direct 
upon Turin. It was no small recom- 
mendation of this plan, that by thus 
counteimarching up the course of the 
Ticino the '''bulk of the aimy was 
brought so near to Milan that, in the 
event of a ravolt breaking out in that 
city, an overwhelming force might bo 
at its ^tes in a few hours. With 
such celerity were the orders in pur- 
suance of this plan given and executed, 
that twenty-four hours had not elapsed 
from the declaration of hostilities when 
the most distant detachments were al- 
ready in motion for the Adda, while 
those at Milan and its neighbourhood 
were moving to the rear towards I^odi, 
and those on the Ticino direct on Pa- 
via. The effect of these movements 
was to bring tlio hulk of th,e army to 
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ravia and the left, from wlieiiee the 
Ticino could bo passed on two bridges 
in front of that town. 

31. The field-mai-shal, after issuing a 
solemn admonition to the inhabitants 
of Milan os to their conduct during his 
absence, broke up from that capital on 
the evening of the 18th, and inarched, 
not on Pavia, but to St Angelo, on the 
road from Lodi to it. Tlie object of 
this seemingly strange movenieiit was 
to deceive the enemy as to nis real 
intentions, and to spread abroad tlic 
belief that he was iibout to take up a 
defensive position between Lodi and 
Cremona, or even to i*etirc behind the 
Adda. So completely were the designs 
of the veteran general kept secret, tliat 
even ofliccrs of high rank at Pavia wgre 
astonished when thly heard, on tiie 
morning the 20th, that tlie field- 
inarshal had slept at Toii'c- JUanca, 
only two leagues in the rear of that 
town, and that the army, in great 
strength, was concentPnted at its gjitcs. 
■\rttli such precision were the oixlcrs 
for uniting at Pavia executed, tliat at 
the same hour on the morning of the 
20th the convening columns approach- 
ed its walls. “ By all the streets, ” says 
an eyewitness, “ which Ic^ from cast 
to north tlireugh Pavia, advanced the 
columns of the Imperial army. It 
took about three hours to anunge the 
diflerent ooiiis in the older in which 
they were to enter the enemy’s teni- 
tory. The eye of the spectator W’a.s 
fascinated by the spectacle of the var- 
iety of uniforms and equipment dis- 
cernible in tlic living ma^cs ; the car 
■was saluted by an equal variety of 
sounds by which the diflerent nations 
interchanged their exultation — Ger- 
man, Bohemian, Italian, Alagyar, Pol- 
ish, and Croat. When at last the 
signal for inarch was given, and the 
dense masses were pnt in motion, the 
bauds stnick up enlivening airs, and 
all, in the finest older and the highest 
spirits, moved, with a proud step, frelh 
north to south tlireugh thQ town. As 
the field-marshal was recognised in a 
balcony, the vivats and hurnhs were 
deafening. The acclamations ivere^e- 
newed as the columns reached the op- 
posite bank of the Ticino, and set foot 


on the hostile tcrritoiy.” The fate of 
Italy seemed sealed, for sixty battal- 
ion.s, forty squadrons, and one hundred 
and cighty-six guns, with carriages 
and equipment complete, distributed 
into five eor]is, and mustering sixty- 
five thoifiiiiul curiibataiits, had invad- 
ed at one point the Piedmontese do- 
minions. 

^2. Entirely deceived as to the real 
point of attack, General Ramorino, 
who commanded tlic Piedmontese 
right wing, 8000 strong, opposite 
Pavia, detached only four weak bat- 
talions to La Cava on the loft bank of 
the Po, and hurried with the givatcr 
part of his fonjc down the right bank 
towards Stradella, wliere he expected 
to find th(j enemy. His orders were 
to defend tlio course of the Ijowcr Ti- 
cino and the pissage of Pavia, and, if 
forced back, to retire by Ran Nnzzaro 
on Mortara, still on the hft bank of 
the Po. When, therefore, instead of 
doing so, ho remained on the right 
bank of that river, and left the direct 
roiul fnaii Pavia tjp Turin open, ho 
violated his instnictions, and incurred 
the displeasure of his commander, by 
whom be was dcpriveil of the coni- 
'•nnnd, and sent to a court-martial.* 
Aspre’s corps led the advance of the 
Austrian host, and speedily overthrew 
the small body of Piedmontese at La 
Cava, driving tliem over the Po by the 
bridge of Mezzana Corte, which they 
destroyed. It then advanced, followed 
by the rest of the army, to Grepello. 
Imdelsky’s gi’cat object at this time 
was to gain possession of Mortara.' 
This is a small town six leagues dis- 

* Ramorino, who was said to be a natural 
son of Mni-Khal T^annea, was impressed with, 
the idea that Rndetsky would uvance by the 
right bank of the Po, as Nap<neon had done < 
before the battle of Marengo, and that the 
point to guard was the dctllo of Stradella, 
wliere Miii-shal Lannes had sustained so rude 
a shock in advancing to that mcinorable field. 
—Sec EuroM^ c. xxxix S5 79, 80. 

But he had todcai with a general who adopt- 
ed tUb spirit of Napoleoms generalship, not 
eopkd his footsteps ; and Sanioriiio was se- 
verely blamed for this deviatioikfrum orders. 

It does tiot appear, h^vever, that, liad his 
instructions been implicitly carried out, the 
result would have been materially different, 
or that the Austrians would liave been de- 
layed move than half a day longer than they 
actually were. 
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tant from Vercclli, which latter lies on feat, that several battalions of newly- 
tlie great road from Turin to Novara, raised Italian ti-oops fled in disorder to 
and about the same distance from No- Vercelli and Casal, where they dis- 
vara. The Austrians, therefore, once banded, spreading the report that all 
established in Mortara, the Piedmont- was lost. While this tmk place at 
ese were cut off both from Turin and Mortara, a detached Austrian column 
Alessandria. It was eight diclock in under Colonel ^haritz, supported by 
the evening when the news of these Strassoldo's brigade of vvratislaw’s 
events reacmecl Chrzanowski near No- corps, and ultimately by part of Wo- 
vara. Abandoning his offensive mov^- legmuth*s brigade, sustained to the 
menton Milan, he iinnicdiatelyoi'dui'cd right, ^car Gambolo, a very severe 
Bes to hasten down the right bank of action with the Piedmontese division 
the Ticino to Vigevano with his divi- of General Bes advancing from Vige- 
sion, and Durauilo to march on Mor- vano, ultimately reinforce by half of 
tarn, the rest of the army to follow Perrone's division. The hardest fight- 
early the next morning (21at) ; Per- ing occurred at La Sforzesea, where all 
rone and the Duke of Genoa to Vige- the efforts of the Austrians were shat- 
vano, the Duke of Savoy to Mortara. tei'ed against the superior number of 
His plan was thcrcfonulistinct While thg Piedmontese^ and night aloiio 
with two divisions 26,000 strong, with saved them from a disastrous defeat. 
48 guns, he intended to head tlie enemy The general result of these actions was 
at Mortal^ and stop tiieiriiiai*ch on the that a great advantage was gained by 
capital, with three divisions, iiinnber- the Inijicrialists, for the centre, con- 
ing 38,000 men and 68 gnus, he was sisting of two brigades, was driven 
to throw himself on their flank by back in disorder«towards Turin, while 
Vigevano and Gambolo. On the morn- Hamoriiio, with 8000 men on the right 
ing of the 21 at the Austrian army set bank of the Po, Avas entirely cut off 
out for Mortara. As])rb, followed by from the remainder of the centre and 
Appel and supported by AVocher, ad- left, W'hich fell back to Novara. Sen- 
vanced along the main road from Pa- ,sible of these advantages gained by his 
via in the centre ; Thurn with his^^ opponent, Glirzanowski, on hearing of 
corps, following a circuitous route to- the loss of Mortara, fell back from 
wards tlie Po, flanked the left ; AVra- Vigevano, collected tis troops with the 
tislaw, marching tlirough Gamlxilo on utmost expedftion in the plain around 
the right, covered the flank of the Noxlira during the 22d, and'jiiadc pre- 
army on tlie side of Vigevano. paratioiis for battle on the following 

33. It was five o’clock in the even- day. By great exertions his forces 
ing when Asprfe approached Mortara. were all collected, except Ramorino’s 
Ho there found Durando’s division division and the other troops beyond 
Tk>sted in front of the town behind a the Po, and, they amounted to fifty- 
low ridge of sand, with that of the four thousand ; hut they were sadly 
Duke of Savoy to his rigid rear lean- deficient in the spirit and enthusiasm 
ing its left upon the town. Throwing by W'hich their antagonists were ani- 
Ais leading division under the Arch- mated. The issue of the combat at 
'duke Albert into columns of attack, Mortara bad spread universal discour- 
Imnying 30 guns to the front, and ageinciit, while the Austrians were 
bringing up Schaflgotche’s division in proportionally elated by their early 
support, Aspre threw the whole in one and brilliant success. Add to this, 
Jiiass upon Durando. t^ftcr a severe that, by his march against the Pied- 
contest of four hours the Archt^ike nilOntese rear, Radetsky had cut them 
broke Durando’s men, carried Mortara, off from th^ir base of operations at 
and utterly«repulsed the Duke (of Sa- Turin and Alessandria, and left them 
Toy. He took 1700 prisoners and five no retreat, in the event of disaster, 

^ and sustained a loss only of 60 butHhe Logo Mf^iore and the Alpine 
L and 240 wounded. Such was valley of the Ticino. It was the exact 
the consternation produced by Ihis de- counterpart of the advantage gained 
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by Na^leon’s march across the St dial had cut off, and accordingly on 
Bernard in 1800, which compelled the the night of the 22d the corps of 
Austrians to fight at Marengo with Thum and Wratislaw were directed 
their faces towards Vienna and their towards Vercelli. This misconception 
backs to the Maritime ilps. had wellnigh lost them the battle ; 

34. Novara, where the decisive for it brought a comp^tively small 
battle for Italian indepjendence was to part of t>/e 1 mperialists in contact with 
be fought, is an old town, containing the whole of the enemy’s army, concen- 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, half a trated in a ^^ition eminently advan- 
league from the left bank of the tagi^us for defence. 

Agogna stream. To ^e south of the o5. Baron d’Aspr^, with his corps, 
town, where the attack was to*bo ex- first encountered tno enemy at Olengo 
pected, the ground was eminently fa- about eleven o’clock on the 28d. Gen- 
vourable for defence, being intersected oral Appel followed him in support, 
by water-coui^ lines of trees, garden- and behind him came the reserve corps 
walls and villas, which afforaed at of Wocher. The Archduke Albert's 
every step the means of checking an division headed the attack. The vil- 
assailant. A great rise of the ground lage of Olengo was speedily earned, 
to the north from the south also pje- and then the assault on the Bicocca 
sented an advantagiSous position lor hill began. After a long and severe 
the action of the artillery of the de- straggle two villas in its front were 
fending party. A broad and deep forced, and the attacking columns 
canal, which runs from the right along crowned the summit. The Piedmont- 
the front of tlie position about a can- jtese Bersaglieri, peat part of whom 
non-shot from the Citadella Villa, and were now under fire for the first time, 
bends to the east, also impeded the oc- were driven back in disorder, anti 
cess to the position in front. Charles many of them dispjrsed ; but the ad- 
Albert drew up his army on tills pound vance of the pursuers was checked 
on the morning of the 23d, with as by the veteran 2d Regiment of Savoy, 
much skill and in as advantageous a I which came up singing the Marseil- 
manner as the circumstances would ' «ise and shouting vivats. So impetu- 
admit. His line extended from the ous was their onset that the Hunga- 
road of Moitara to that of Vercelli, rians, whom the Archduke led, were 
its left resting on *a strong eminence driven back, and lost all the ground 
on which ^e village of Bicocca was they had won, while their flank was 
built, and over which the main road tom by a cross fire of artillery from 
from Mortara passed, his right on a the Pimmontesc batteries. Upon this 
level plateau and the canal, and his the Archduke brought up four more 
centre covered for the most part bv Hungarian battalions, the very flower 
the canal, and occupying in rtrengm of the aimy, supported by the 2d Vi- 
the Citadella Villa. PeiSx>ne's divi- enna Volunteers and the 1st Kinsky 
sion held the Bicocca hill on the left, of Schaffgotrhe’s division ; but so vio- 
with its advanced i^ts in Olengo; lent was the cross fire from the Pied-., 
that of Bes was in the centre ; that of montese batteries, that thiy also'wcrc 
Durando on the right and in garrison in repulsed with heavy loss. On tlio 
the CitadeUa Villa ; those of the Dukes right of the road, however. Count Kol- 
of Genoa and Savoy wore iu reserve in lowrath, with three battalions, had 
the second line. Here were collected, won, after a hard struggle, several vil- 
on the morning of the 23d, 54,000 las ; and Aspiv, bringing up his last 
men of all arms, including 3000 hoi^ reserves, again threw himself on the 
with 110 guns. On the Austrian side Bicocca hiU and again* won it But 
it was imagined, hot without reason, the Du]ce of Genoa, advtlncing the 
that the pnncipal effort of the enemy brigade Piedmont of his reserve, re- 
would be directed to his right, to «e- covered the lost ground, turned the 
gain the communication with Turin Austrian right flank, and forced them 
and Alessandria, which the field-mar- back to Olengo, which was stormed. 
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with CTcat slaughter, hy the Duke' 
with the brigade Pignerol. Retween 
three and four p. ai. the whole corps 
of Baron d’Aspre had boon brought 
into action, had bp<'ii warmly engaged, 
and lost groat nuiiihcrs of its bi-avest 
soldiers, besides scveml liun^rod pris- 
oners, without having won any ground. 
They were overmatched, for an Aus- 
trian corps had been engaged with Uie 
greater part of the Piedmontese anity. 
The moment was critical in the ex- 
treme : if the Imperialists could hold 
out another half-hour, their remaining 
divisions would come up, and the bat- 
tle Avas gained: if they Avero drhxm 
back, the JidA’antagciOUS ground, the 
key of the position, Avas lost, and the 
utmost they could hope for Avould he to 
renew the action on the folloAA'ing day, 
before which tho Piedmontese might 
retire behiinl the S(‘sia, and recoA'cr 
their lost communication Avith Turin.* 

3(1. Ill these momentous circum-t 
stances the conduct of the Icadero on 
both sides aa’qs AA’orthy of their high 
descent, and the itu])ortant duties AAith 
Avhicli they AA’cre intrusted. Emulat- 
ing the example of his great father, 
tho Archduke (IJharles, at the battle of 
Aspern, forty years bi'fore, the Arch/ 
duke Albert put liimsclf at tho hea<l 
of the Hungarian CJrenadiers, reani- 
mated their sinking spirits, and, under 
circumstances Avhi<*h seemed all but 
desperate, proloiig('d the defence. The 
Duke of Genoa did the same : his A'a- 
lour and conduct Avere Avorthy of the 
licroic house of Savoy. Again and 
again he led his troops to tho attack, 
and exhibited alike the skill of an ox- 
p<‘rienccd general and tho courage of an 
indomitable loader. At four o’clock 
the GermfVi corps of Gencnil Api)el 
came up, and its leading division, con- 
sistin" of seven fresh battalions, was 
immcfiiatcly led into action ; but such 
Avas the Avcight of tho Piedmontese 
lire from tAA’o-and-th\rty heavy field- 
guns, massed on the summit (jf tho 
Bicocca hill, tiliat even this formidable 
• r 

* Chizanowski committed a fatal mistake 
in arresting tho A'ictoiiniis ndvaiifu of tlie 
T)nko of Genoa, and CAvn ordering him to 
fall back from Olerifjo. This threw uAvay his 
only chance of siieeess.— See Ulloa, i. aoi. 


reinforcement failed in turning the 
scale in favour of the Austrians. Tho 
Duke of Genoa in person brought up 
the reserve, and by their aid succeeded 
in rcnelling the fierce onset of the Im- 
perialists. At tills moment General 
(Jhrzanowski ^ordered General Bes, 
Avhosc (liAusion had as yet suffered lit- 
tle, to wheel to the left and attack tho 
Austrian centre, supported by General 
Durando. Bnt this able movement, 
AA’liich*at an earlier period of the bat- 
tle might have been decisive, canio 
tqo late. Wocher’s reserve corps camo 
lip, and the licld-marshal, on the other 
side, appeared on the held folloAA’cd 
hy six choice battalions, preceded by 
tAventy-four guns, Avliicli opened a tre- 
mendous lire on the Piedmontese coii- 
ti*e. The cannoh smokti hung like a 
colossal canopy over the town of Xo- 
A'ara. Against tlio dark grey sky every 
A'olloy rose Avhite and clear. Masses 
of black vapour, cast forth hy tlje 
flames of some imriiiiig houses, deep- 
ened this shroud of battle Avith yet 
duskier tints. Through tho lurid glaro 
the dense columns of A ppcl and of As])r(^ 
converged Avitli swift steps upon the 
blood-stained hill. Their shock AA-as 
irrcsistiblcf and decided the day. P(‘r- 
rone’s division broke up, the Avholo 
riedmontese left yiel<letl, and many 
regiments dkhandM and lied to Xo- 
A’liRi. The reserve, iinrle^ the Duke 
of Genoa, performed prodigies of am- 
lonr, and did all that men could do to 
arrest the disorder and cover the re- 
treat of the army; but in A"ain. As 
the head of Tlmrii’s corjis, attracted 
hy the firing from the side of Vcrcclli, 
had noAV come into action on the Im- 
perial left, four Austrian corps Averc on 
the field, Jind the combat liad bocomo 
as unequal against the Piedmontese as 
it formerly AA^as against the Inipeiial- 
ists. Tho day Avas lost, and a general re- 
treat had become un avoidable. TavcIa'C 
guns AA'cre taken by the Austrians in 
the piirouit, but only a fcAv prisoners. 
The Piedmontese old soldiers retired, 
firing at intervals, and in admirable 
order : the Genoese and I/imbard vol- 
iwtecrs and neAv levies fled in utter 
confusion, and for tlie most part dis- 
i banded, and Avere no more l^eard of. 
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37. Such was the battle of Novai’a, 
which decided the war, and has deter- 
Inined, probably for long, the cause of 
Italian independence ; for it has pitived 
the inability of united Italy, siiiglc- 
hamUd, to withstand the transmon- 
tane forces. For victoiy she requires 
the aid of France or Anstiia, and that 
con only be xiurchased by the sticriiice 
of her independence. The loss on 
cither side was considerable, but by no 
means so great as might liavelieen ex- 
pected in a shock between such hosts, 
attended with such ini])ortant results. 
The Austrians lost 14 officers and 396 
men killed; 42 officei's and 1992 men 
wounded; and 1 officer and 1070 men 
missing, cither prisoners or dispersed 
— in all 67 officers and 34.56 soltyei-s. 
Five-sevenths of this loss fell on Aspre's 
coips, which, with heroic constancy, 
had maintained tlie conflict against 
twu-tliirds of the whole Piedmontese 
army. Tlio Piodniont(‘se hail 31 oil#- 
i^ers and 374 incnkiRcd, 70 officers and 
2026 men wounded, and 3000 made 
prisoners. In the town of Novara, 
into which their army poured during 
the night, the most dreadful confusion 
prevailed. Plundering immediately 
began ; the cavalry charged the fugi* 
tive crowds through the streets, and 
they were soon ^cen streaming in wild 
confusion over the i^ads to Dnomo 
d’Ossola and Aroiia, the only ones Icil 
open to them. All retreat to Turin or 
Piedmont was cut off : they liod no- 
where to retire to but the iunospitable 
barrier of the Alps, where no suxiplies 
could be obtained for J:he army, and 
the passage of the artuleiy and W'ag- 
gons through the nan-ow valleys would 
soon have become impossible. It was 
this which rendered the defeat so deci- 
sive : the army was severed from its 
base, and driven up against an impas- 
sable barrier of mountains. The next 
day would have seen 30,000 iirisoners 
and 1.50 guns brought into the Aus- 
trian headquarters. Nothing «)uld 
save the army but an armistice con- 
cluded before the pursuit of the mor- 
row commenced. 

38. Charles Albert, who throaghout 
the day had discharged all die duties 
both of a skilful general and a gallant 


soldier, understood the state of affairs 
in this li^ht. Aliout seven in the 
evening, \vhen the battle was evidently 
and irrecoverably lost, he suffered him- 
self to bo led away by General Dur- 
ando, but still liiigenHi under tlie walls 
of Novara, under a storm of bullets, 
saying, “General, this is my last day; 
let me die.” About nine o’clock, liav- 
^g been at leimth x>revailcd on to 
withdraw, he called his pnerals ami 
l)riucix)arofficcrs around him, and de- 
clai'ed his unalterable resolution to re- 
sign the crown in favour of the Duke 
of Savoy. He then repeateilly an- 
nounced to those around him, that 
from that moment Victor Emmanuel 
was their .sovereign. “1 have sacri- 
ficed myself,” said he, “to the Italian 
cause. For it I have exposed my life, 
that of my children, my throne. 1 
have failed in my object. I am awai*e 
that 1 am individually the sole obstacle 
to a i>cacc now become necessary to the 
State. 1 could not bring mysel f to sign 
it. Since 1 in vain sought death, 1 
will give myself vp as a last sacrifieo 
to my country. I lay down the crown, 
and alxliciite in lavoiir of my son, the 
Duke of Savoy.” Having said these 
word.s, he di.smis.scd his atUmdants, 
Silt down, and wrote a fjinjwell letter 
to his wife ; and at one in the morning 
made his appeaiance unannounced at 
the Austrian outposts, where he nar- 
rowly escaped being saluted by a dis- 
charge of gra[) 0 . He gave his name as 
a Piedmontese officer, the Count do 
Barge, stated that he was on leave to 
piXMJced to Nice, and Wiis conducted to 
(’ount Thurn, to whom he announceiL 
the abdication of the King of Saidinia, 
and with whom ho had a long con- 
ference. Ho was allowed a pas.sitge 
through the Austrian lines, and piir ^ 
.sued his journey to Nice, and tlieiico 
to Portugal, where, before long, his 
eventful life came to a termination.* 

39. Immense was the sensation wh i ch 
t|le intelligence of these events, and, 
above all, of the Abdication of the 

* Jfhe precedina^aocountMif thu campaii;ii 
of I^varais luaiiily taken firnuScHOENiiALs, 
p. 315-:i73; Ulloa, i. 357-4U3; Ellesmere, 
p. 236-278, and the very iuterestiiig narratives 
of eyewitnesses on both sides iutlie iSoli/ier 
o» Active ^rvicc. 
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King, produced on the National As- they were animated. The whole na« 
sembly at Turin. They had been de- tional guards were put on permanent 
ceived, as is usual in such cases, by duty from eighteen to thirty-five years 
false reports, which represented the of age ; they voted hy anticipation a 
unopposed concentration at Pavia and great addition to the taxes, and issued 
passage of the Ticino as part of a proclamations calling on tiie peasants 
deep-laid plan, which was to draw the to rise en masse — an invitation with 
Austrians into Piedmont in oixler to which they were by no means disposed 
destroy them. When, in the midst to comply. But meanwhile the fate 
of these delusions, intelligence arrived of the Kingdom was determined by 
of the disasters of Mortora and Novar^ cooler heads, which appreciated justly 
the agitation in the Assembly was ex- the reah state of affoiTS. The young 
treme, and the most absurd plans were King, Victor Emmanuel, met Radetsky 
proiK>sed and carried by acclamation, at Yignale, a small village three miles 
as that a levy en masse should be to the north of Novara, at eleven o'clock 
ordered, and they should all march on the forenoon of the 24th, and con- 
against the enemy. But these trails- eluded verbally the terms of an armis- 
ports gave place to moiu sober and tice which was formally signed two 
worthy sentiments when M. BufT^ one days afterwards. The forti'ess of Ales- 
of the ministers, read tlie abdication of sandria was to be jointly occupied by 
Charles Albert, announced in a letter an Austrian and Piedmontese force, 
of the Duke of Savoy. M. Josti then The Sesia was to be the line of de- 
rose and pronounced these just and marcation between the two armies, 
noble wo^: ** Shall we sink from Eighteen thousand infantry and two 
want of resolution? Is it always to uiousand cavalry jyere to be stationed 
be matter of reproach to Italy that she by the Austrians between the SesiA 
wants energy in liei^ own cause ? For and the Ticino ; ten regiments of 
myself, when I consider the littlenesses Hungarians, Poles, and Lombards^ in 
with which 1 am surrounded, I see the Piedmontese service, were to be 
only one great and noble figui'c raise disbanded ; all the places occupied by 
itself above its contcmponiries, and Lthcm in Lombardy, Parma, Placentia, 
that figure is that of Charles Albert." ^and Modena evacuated, and the fleet 
At these w'ords all the deputies rose withdrawn from the Adriatic. At the 
and exclaimed, ** Honour to Charles first intelligence of tlte disasters of the 
Albert 1 long live the champion of army, the minister besought ,the am- 
Italy ! " The enthusiasm was intense bassaidors of France and England to 
and universal : there was scarce a dry intercede, in order to obtain an armis- 
aye in the whole Assembly. Pointing tice on the most favourable terms pos- 
to the picture of Charles Albert, which sible — an invitation to which they 
hung in the hall, the orator continued: immediately and cordially acceded. 
** There is the image of the martyr On their airi^al at headquarters they 
of Italy ! Your acchiniations will be found the armistice concluded, but 
re-echoed through the entii-e peninsula, proceeded at once to the more difficult 
Hlstoiy will do him justice— posterity task of ascertaining the terms for a 
1, vdll recompense him ; and at last, when pennanent iieace. The chief difficulty 
the hour of Italy’s deliverance shall was the financial part of the arrange- 
have struck, it will avenge his memory, ment; for the demands of Austria, 
it will crown with immortality the pressed as idle was by almost hopeless 
King who has so valiantly drawn the embarrassments at home, were at first 
sword for its delivcranceT ’ ^ immense. Radetsky was instructed 

40. Electrifiec] by these eloquent to demand 200,000,000 francs as an 
words, and fueling the justice of this indemnity for the expenses of the war. 
eulogium, the Asseifibly voted liy ac- The impossibility of raising such a sum 
clamation several decrees, of no prac- in tbp little kin^om of Piedmont was 
tical use in the circumstances, but so evident, that the field-marshal him- 
characteristic of the spirit by which self represented to his govemnymt the 
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necessity of modifying their demands. 
At lenrth, the strenuous intemn- 
tion of the French and English mini- 
sters, negotiations commenced on the 
basis of Piedmont paying to Austria 
the expenses of the war, without speci- 
fying their amoun^ which was to be 
left for future consideration. 

41. When tliis convention was read 
aloud in the Piedmontese Chamber, 
which was done after an entire change 
of Ministry had taken place, ihe most 
violent agitation prevailed. A resolu- 
tion, proposed by M. Lanza, to the 
effect that the armistice was uncon- 
stitutional, and that the Ministry 
which had concluded it had violated 
the social contract, was carried by a 
minority, as also that the Chamoer 
should declare its sittings permanent ; 
and that if the Ministry permitted the 
entrance of Austrian troops into Ales- 
sandria, or withdrew their fleet from 
the Adriatic, before the convention^ 
was approv^ by Parliament, they 
should ue held guilty of high trea- 
son. These, however, were vain words 
merely ; the Chamber had no means 
of arresting the march of the Imperi- 
alists ; and but for the powerful inter- 
vention of the French ^nd Englisl^. 
ministers, the field-marshal would in 
a few days have planted his victorious 
standards on theWallswboth of Turin 
and Genga. But the Austrians, fear- 
ing the addition of these two formid- 
able powers to the league of their 
enemies, wisely stopped short in the 
career of conquest ; and the new King 
of Piedmont, Victor Emmanuel, find- 
ing the Chamber utterly unmanage- 
able, and set on war to the last ex- 
tremity, prorogued it on the 30th of 
March, and dissolved it by proclama- 
tion a few days after. 

42. The armistice was received and 
obeyed in peace in many places ; with 
thankfulness in every part of Lorn- 
hardy, except Milan and Brescia. In 
the former, the excitement was «|x- 
treme, and the depression of the people 
very great ; but the presence of a 
powemil Austrian gamson, and the 
speedy arrival of General Appel with 
his corps, detached by Radetsky on 
the conclusion of the armistice, ren- 


dered any outbreak impossible. The 
latter, however, not being equally 
overawed, became the theatre of a 
serious revolt, the more to be lamented 
that it was alike aimless and hopeless. 
Ko sooner did the news of the battle 
of NoVjfira and the aimistice arrive 
within its walls than the people rose, 
made prisoner the quartermaster-gen- 
eral of the 3d corps, who was in the 
'ibwn, and shut the gairison up in the 
castle. Upon this General Nugent 
approached with a small column 900 
strong, which could do nothing ; but 
Hayiiau himself soon arrived with re- 
inforcements, which raised the whole 
force to 2500 men and 4 guns. He im- 
mediately summoned the town, wliich 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, to sur- 
render. The time allowed having 
more than elapsed, the troops on the 
outside advanced (March 31) to the 
assault of the walls in five different 
columns, while the garrison of the 
castle commenced a bombardment 
from thirty pieces of heavj’^ artillery. 
I'he action was mejiitained with great 
fury on both sides for two entire days ; 
and ^uch was the exasperation of the 
combatants that some of the Austrian 
officers who fell wounded were liter- 
ally hewn in pieces by the insurgents. 
Thereafter the Imperialists gave no 
quarier in any house from ivhich a 
shot had issued.* At length the re- 
sistance wMs overcome, and the town 
subdued. The Austrian loss was very 
severe, the regiment of Baden alone 
having lost two hundred men, and on 
the side of the insurgents above two 
thousand fell. The fimd-marshal gave 
the command of the town after the 
victoiy to General Haynau, who con- 
tented himself with executing a fciV 
guilty of sanguinary acts^ and mulcted 
the citizens only by a heavy contribu- 
tion. On the 28tn March the field- 
marshal entered Milan in great pomp 
at the head of his ^nadiers, thus 
bringing the feality of conquest before 
the eyes of the Milanese. 

43. Genoa ere. long ^became the 
theatre of an effort at revolution still 
more serious. No sooner did intelli- 
gence of the armistice arrive, than 

* SCHOENHALS, p. 379. 
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Avczzana, the commander of tho Na- and desperadoes from all countries, 
tional Guard, summoned the citizens suddenly broke tho armistice and 
to arms. Tlio gates of tiie city >vcrc opened fire at all ix>ints. Upon this 
closed, and the tocsin sounded. Gene- !Marmora brought up his forces, 
ral Azarta, the commander of tho gar> carried the forte of Sperone and Bega- 
rison, thinking that the only object of to, occupied with little rcsistauco the 
tlie people was to make a staui^ against outer walls, from them o|)enod a heavy 
the Austrians, allowed them to occupy fire upon the town, and carried by 
the forts Della Sperone and Del Be- storm the Doria palace. A second 
gata It soon became evident, how- annistice was now concluded, but it 
ever, that the movement was directed too was broken by tho insurgents, 
mora against the Piedmontese Govern- headed ji)y Avezzana, who set free and 
ment than the German. Barricades armed all tho piisoners in tho jails, 
were erected in the streets, and a pro- and recommenced the fight, 
visional government proclaimed, at the l5. Their object was, by a sudden 

head of which was Avezzana, Mocchio, attack on the King's troops and the 
an advocate, and Reta, an cx-dejmty. guards of the municipality, to make 
Tills Goveriinient called upon General themselves masters of the naval ar- 
Azarta to surrender the wliolc place to senal and batteries, liberate the galley 
the insurgents, and he having refused, slaf es, and commence a genend pil- 
a severe conflict took place in the. lage. Fortunately an English vessel 
streets. The arrival of 1.5,000 muskets of w'ar, the Vengeance, lav olf the hai - 
from France at this critical juncture, hour, having been stationed there by 
intended for the Piedmontese Govern- l^dmiral Parker, the commander oil 
ment, whigh fell into the liaiids of tlie ^tho Mcditcmincf^ station, to protect 
insurgents, gave them such a sup|(ni- the lives and property of British suli- 
ority that Azarta w^s obliged to capitu- jeets in the event of a crisis. So p(‘r- 
late, and left tho city at tho head of suaded wora tho democrats by tho 
5000 men. general policy pursued by the British 

44. As soon as the Piedmontese Go- Government in relation to the Italian 
vernment received intelligence of tliisJ^Tovolution, J,hat they in reality fa- 
revolt, they took the most vigorous ' voured the movement, that they could 
steps to suppress it. Troops, now not at first be brought to believo that 
happily disengaged by the conclusion it had not beep stationed there to af- 
of tho armistice with Austria, were ford succour to tlic insurgente; and 
hastily assembled, and directed with th^ accordingly gave hints of such 
the utmost expedition against the in- Ix^ing their understanding to the Brit- 
snrgent city. General La JMarraora, ish commander, tho Jiarl of Har<l- 
with his division, broke up fi'oni Par- wicke. But they soon found they 
ma on the 28th March; and with the had to deal with a man of a very dif- 
force he commainled, which rapidly ferent stanl^) from what they su])- 
swelled as he advanced, arrived before posed. Being made aware by tho 
Genoa on the 4tli Axiril at the head of municipal authorities of the danger 
!12,000 men^ witli a considerable ar- which Was impending, and the uigcnt 
tilleiy. Unable to resist forces so for- necessity for succour, the Vengeance 
midable, tho insurgent leaders pro- was anchored under tho mole, with 
posed to enter into a capitulation, and springs on her cables, and clearad for 
meanwhile an aimistice was agreed to, action, in such a position as to com- 
inpursuanceofthe arrangements made mand the batteries and overawe the 
by the Earl of Ilardwifke, who ^oin- i^suigents. Such was tho effect of 
manded an En<disli ship of tho lino in this vigorous act, and such the inllu- 
tlie bay, apd La Marmora occupied ence of the. flag of England when 
the suburb of Samt Pietro d*Areua. waved by a commander with moral 
The terms of a surrender were fixed, coi^ge eoual to the crisis, that the 
but tho revolutionists iu the city, conflict wiiich had already begun a 
composed in great part of strangers second time, both inside and outside 
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of the town, between the King's troops 
and the insurgents, was qudlcd, and 
Genoa saved from probably the great- 
est calamities ever endured in its long 
and glorious annals. On the lltb 
April the town was wholly occupied 
by the Piedmontese troops. The rage 
of the disappointed democrats had 
pi’eviously c^dialed in an insolent let- 
ter to the Earl of Hardwicke, which, 
of course, met with the contempt it 
merited, but which deserves ^o be re- 
corded as a specimen of the braggado- 
cio style of the Italian Liberals cf the 
day, and strikingly contrasts w-ith the 
temperate and dignified letter of the 
British commander.* 

46. Driven from Lombardy and 
Genoa, the extreme democrats ^took 
refuge, some in Rome, others in the 
mountains which lie between Pied- 
mont and Tuscany, where they re- 
mained for some time uncertain whi- 
ther to direct their steps, and t^ 
.Austrian troops wsre restrained from 
following them by the apprehension 
of incurring the hostility of Franco 
and England. But meanwhile a re- 
volution of an unexpected and rc*ac- 
tionary character broke out at Flor- 
ence. On the 10th April the citizef^ 
of that cityi who were sincerely at- 
tached to the Gpnd-Duke their sove- 
reign, rose in a body, and displaced 
the revolutionary authorities. Guci*; 

* ** In the struggle for liberty you have 
taken part against the people: you have 
been active in your unasked-for advice: you 
have pcraoiially thrown the shots overboard 
from the battery of the people. You have 
threatened to Are on said Battery; you have 
hauied your ship into the mole, and placed 
her in a situation for action; in fact, yonr 
ship is now ready for Aght, with springs on, 
toiupions out, hammocks in year tops, and 
has tho appearaneo of an enemy, contrary to 
tlic wish of the English jMSople. 

“Now, iSir, by such conduct you have 
shown yourself and the ship under your 
command without the pale of honour. Cir- 
cumstances would warrant mo to Are on yon 
instantly; but as 1 wish to take no unfair 
advantage of your impnid-fnee, I hereby in- 
. form you that 1 will grant you till six o’clock 
to consider your course; and if your ship is 
not then in a peaceful attitude, tho battciy 
of tho people will ho turned on you, and I 
will sink your ship at her anchor; ancircuin- 
staiice that will teach your Government that 
wlieii they give the command of their ua- 
tiouaJnvessels to men of rank\ they should be 


razzi, the dictator, was shut up in tho 
fort of Belviderc, the old constitution 
restored, the National Guard remo- 
delled, and the clubs closed. All tho 
other town.s of Tuscany, except Leg- 
horn, immediately followed the exam- 
ple of Florence. But the revolution- 
ary party in that great seaport were 
too strong to yield w-ithout a struggle ; 
and it was fortunate that it took place, 
because it opeped the eyes of the world 
to what might be expected if that fac- 
tion gcnerall}’ got the ascendancy. The 
extreme democrats, chased from Flor- 
ence, took refuge in Leghorn, and im- 
mediately adopted the most vigorous 
measures for their defence. On the 
23d April a mob broke into and jduii- 
dored the ciistorn-liouse and municipal 
buildings, ranying off all the money 
that they found, .and the arms, even 
those rcs(‘rvcd for the miard of the 
galley slav(‘S. Next they levied a con- 
tribution of 300,000 lranc.s (£12,000) 
on the city : a burden at least equal 
to £‘24,000 in Great Britain, .and 
wdiieli fell witli (^tremo severity on fi 
place not containing 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Revolutionary Government 
at Rome cordially supported this move- 
ment at Tjcghorn, and took into its 
pay a body of 7000 refugees from 
Lombardy, who had assembled in La 
Spezzia. It was necess.ary to bring 
this state of anarchy to a termination, 

also mni of jtciiw.” — Gknf.ral Avkzzana to 
Loud IIaubwk kk, conunciuiliny Tier Mejes- 
tjfs ship Vengeance^ Genoa. 

To this insolcui letter lx>rd nnrdwicko re- 
plied : “ Sir, — ^Tliis is to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your most extraordinary ami most 
iusolcnt letter. The only answer I can make 
to such a (’Ommunic<ation is to let you know 
tlwit I have received and carefully considered 
its contents, and for your satisfaction 1 now 
enclose a copy of a lclte/»I have addressed 
to Her llritaimic Majesty's .allies in the poi\, 
of Genoa. •— Hardwickk, Captain.” — The 
French captain’s answer was strongly ap- 
proving of Lord llaidwickc's conduct ; Ad- 
miral Parker’s wjis more guarded, rejoicing 
at the termination of the cii.sis, hut strongly 
i|^comincndhlg strict neutrality, and no co- 
operation with the Royal foives of Sardinia, 
except in defence or^protcetion of British 
livcf or property. ■;vAD&imJiL Paukkr to the 
E.\rl of Hardwicke, Idth April 1S49. 

The Author is indebted for these valnnblo 
and instructive papers to his friend tho Earl 
of Hardwicke, to whom he is hapi>y to make 
this public aekiiuwledgnieiit. 
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and this was done by the joint inter- 
position of France and Anstria. The 
fVench frigate the Magellan, which 
lay in the Gulf of La Spczzia, hin- 
dered the embarkation of the refugees 
ill that town, while the Austrian corps 
of d’ Asprb crossed the frontier at the 
earnest request of the Government of 
Florence, and advanced to Leghorn, 
and soon forced the revolutionists tg 
submit. The town, attacked on the 
10th, was carried by storm on the 
11th May. The most decided of the 
insurgents embarked for Rome, with- 
out any opposition from the hlnglish 
cruisers, whither they had been al- 
ready preceded by General Avezzana, 
with 4.50 of those engaged in the in- 
surrection in Genoa. 

47. Rut Bologna, Venice, Rome, and 
Sicily still held out, and, under cir- 
cumstances which all well-informed 
persons saw to be desperate, still main- 
tained the Avar of independence. The 
resolution of the insuigents in Bologna 
led to a prolonged conflict, though it 
was apparent that svcccssful resistance 
was out of the miestion. Count W imp- 
fen, at the head of a division ot Asprd’s 
corps, summoned the town (May 8th) 
to surrender, but this was indignantly 
refused by the ruling triumvirate, at 
the head of which was Alessandrini, a 
literary professor, and General Bellini, 
the military commandant. The garri- 
son consisted only of three thousand 
men ; but Avith them Avere incorporat- 
ed some hundreds of the Swiss in the 
Papal service, and they made a stout 
resistance. An attempt made by the 
Austrians to bloAV open the Porta Gal- 
liera, by bringing up their guns, was 
defeated with the loss of fifty killed 
and one hunjired and fifty wounded, 
and the guns themselves narroAvly es- 
caped capture. A similar attack on 
the Porta Castiglione was repulsed 
with heavy loss by the Swiss, who left 
the gate open, but kept )|p a murder- 
ous fire from the wails and housts, 
shouting out at the same time, * ** Come 
on, is no Yicenzi^ ” The Aus^ians 
then contented themselves with block- 

*the fcavy^ irtilley arrived from Man- 

tua on the 12th May. The toum was 


then again summoned, but the Gov- 
ernment returned for answer, “that 
the Madonna teas all for resistance, and 
had repeatedly turned aside the Aus- 
trian rockets'^! They soon, however, 
had convincing proof that the Madon- 
na was either powerless, or had deserted 
them on this occasion. A sally (13th 
May) to aid the entrance of a body 
of insurgents approaching from east- 
ern Romagna, was defeated, with the 
loss of oiSe nnndred Swiss ; and a heavy 
bombardment having commenced (May 
1.5th), in an hour tiie white flag was 
hoisted, and the town capitulated. 
The insnigents surrendered theirarms, 
but were allowed to retire whither 
they pleaCSed : the barricades were re- 
mold, the trees of liberty cut down, 
and the Austrians enteredf on the fol- 
lowing day. At the same time Fer- 
rara was occupied by Count Thum 
without resistance, with four thousand 
iLicn. After this success, Ancona was 
besieged by Count Wimpfen, and bcr 
ing a strong place, requir^ approaches 
in form ; but they were made, and the 
place capitulated on the 19th June. 

48. “Radetsky has drawn a hill 
upon us, which we must dischaigc.’' 
£o said the Veteran Neapolitan Gen- 
eral Filang^eri, commander of the 
army, to his staff pfficeTs at Taor- 
mina, when thcT news of the battle of 
NoA'ara arrived. He was as 'good as 
his word. Yet was the task one of 
great difficulty ; for not only were the 
Sicilians ardent, and possessed of nu- 
merous troops and strongholds, but 
England and j^rance had been prodi- 
gal of aid, not only in diplomatic pro- 
tection, but in warlike stores and as- 
sistance. Great Britain had furnished 
arms and ammunition to the insurgents 
of the value of £420,000, and French 
officers had superintended the strength- 
ening of the fortifications of the toAvns 
in their hands. The Sicilian troops 
amounted to 20,000 men, who were 
ceiVainly a match for as many Neapo- 
litans ; and they had a foreign legion 
in their service, composed of Poles, 
Swiss, French, and Germans, who 
miglA measure swords with the re- 
doubtable Helvetian Guard which had 
put doAvu the insurrection in Najiles 
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ill the preceding year. Above all, it of Taormina. A feeble attempt to 
^-as certain that in the event of the defend a strong mountain -pass near 
royal arms being attended with sue- the ruins of that ancient city was de- 
cess, Great Britain and France would feated, and the royal troops appeared 
immediately interpose in behalf of the before Catania. Twenty thousand 
discomfited insurgents, and arrest the armed men, of whom .eight tliousand 
march of the victorious party. Thus were r^Ail soldiers, wem within the 
the contest was by no means so unequal town, commanded by a Polish general 
os it might at first sight appear, and named Miei-oslawski. Notwithstand- 
it reauiim vigorous and decided action ing this formicLible body of opponents, 
on the part of the Government to the Neapolitan Rifles advanced with 
bring it to an early and successftil issue, vigour over the lava at the foot of 

49. During the lull of active lios- Mount AUtna, and soon reached the 

tilities which followed the reduc^oii barricades at the entrance of the town, 
of Messina, in the preceding year, ne- Hero a desperate strife ensued. Tlie 
gotiations were set on foot, under the barricade in the Ailtna Street was first 
auspices of the English and French carried by a sudden rush by the rifle- 
ministei's, to effect an accommodation men, again recovered by the insurgents, 
between the contending parties. The and only in the end carried by a Swiss 
demands of the King of Naples were rcminent from Benie, the advance of 
moderate in the extreme, and indicat- wmch excited the edmimtion of all 
cd the terror which the recent moral who witnessed it. This body reached 
earthquake in the Italian peninsula the barricade at half-past seven p.m. 
still excited. His ultimatum was tliafsl Colonel von Mumlt, who commanded 
the two Sicilies w*ei*e^to have one sovc- the regiment, conducted the attack 
i^ign, one army, one fleet, and one with skill and judgment. Ho made 
administration of foreign aflairs ; but his men advance Hi the rosy light of 
Sicily was to have a scpai-ato parlia- evening, in single tile close to the wall 
meu^ finances, tribunals, and munici- on cither side, with oiders to fire at 
polities, with the constitution of 1812, the oppasite windows whenever a Imht 
under ceitoin modifications. Fouif' ,or living object showed itself. Two 
millions of francs of taxes in arrear, bow'itzers moved up the middle of the 
with one million as the expnses of the sti-eet, followed by two more in reserve, 
war, were to be pflid by the Sicilians, which fired alternately with those in 
who, in setum, w*ere to obtain an un- front, so as to render the discliaige 
qualified amnesty. This was as near of artillery incessant. Behind them 
an approach to a federal union as was came the . column of grenadiers, 
in the circumstances practicable ; but, which, at every fifty paces, moved to 
though strongly rocommended by the the front, baited, and fired. Eveiy 
English and Fronch ministers, it was house from whence a shot issued was 
rejected by the Sicilian^ leaders, and broken into and set on fire. In this 
both sides prepared to decide the con- manner the great street was carried, 
test by the swoiri.* and three guns taken — the ofiieere 

50. The troops embarked from Mes- leading their men with, the utmas't 
siiia on the 81st March, and in the courage. The ** Piazza del Cathedralc" 
afternoon of the 2d April were in sight was next carried by a simultaneous 

* The following proclamation announced tain, when honour is at stake, a nation, like 
the resumption ofhostilitics to the Sicilians: an individual, has the superior right to iin- 
— Sicilians 1 The shout of war to you is a molate himself. _ Better to be consumed in 
cry of deliglit The 29th March, when bps- theaflaniing rums of our country than to 
tilities with the despot of Naples are to exhibit to Europe tlie sp^tacle of vile cow- 
recommence, will he hailed by you with the ardice. Death is preferable to slavery. But 
same welcome as that of the 12th January, no, we^hall conquer.* Look &t the flaming 
and with good reason, for liberty can only be desolation of Messina f War is to’ us the 
gained at the price of blood. The peac%you symbol of vengeance and of love. One city 
were oifered was ignominious : it destroyed of Sicily alone remains under the yoke of the 
at one blow every interest created by tlie enemy of liberty. To arms ! To arms ! Wn 
revolution Even though victory be not cer- must conqueror die. ^ nn. Reg. 1849, p. 312: 
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attack up two streets leadiii" to it by ^ id peace 

the Swiss Guard. Two batteries, one w'as restored in the whole of tlie island, 
of three, one of four guns, were then 52. Theoverthrowoftheinsurrectioii 
stormed, and by niidniglit Catania was in Genoa, Leghorn, Bologna, and Fcr* 
entirely in the liands of the victoi's. rara, with the capture of Ancona and 
51. The insurgc.nts had cruelly tor- Brescia, and counter-revolution in Flo- 
tured and cut into pieces a SAtfrss offi- rcncc, caused the I'cvolutionists, closely 
cer who fell into their hands eiirly in followed by the Austiians, to recoil 
the action, which exasperated his com- from all quaitcrs to Rome. Venice still 
radcs to such a degree that thereafter hoisted the coloiii's of independence, 
they gsive no quailer. The succe£ but it was strictly blo(‘kadcd; the 
was gained by tlie royal troo^is wdth Eternal City alone pi’csented an acccs- 
the loss of 38 officera and 340 men — a siblo mllying-point to the discomfited 
most unusual proportion, l^eing 1 to insi^rgcnts, and it was in consequence 
9, and proving now gallantly they had rapidly tilled by them. It was under 
led their troops On the side of the the command of the most noted leaders 
insurgents, 352 vrei*c buried, and 215 from all parts of Italy— Mazzini, Gari- 
prisoners made, mostly wounded, baldi, and Avezzana. The first brought 
l)ear-l30uglit as this success was, it to the cause the aid of unbounded n*- 
was attended w’ith most important volifiionary enthusiasm, devout trust 
consequences : it terminated the war in human perfectibilitj', considerable 
in Sicily. A few days after, a dcfeii- powers of eloquence, and unscrupulous 
sivo position taken up by the Sicilians ambition; the second, who was pos- 
at Adorno was forced, and next day hissed of great energy of character, bril- 
Syracuse and Auguste suiTciideretf. liant military talerte, and of aiiantimie 
Continuing his marc]{^ towards Pah'r- disinterested turn of mind, led under 
mo, Filunmeri was^met by a depute- his standard all the ardent spirits and 
tion from the city, with the .irehbishoi> refugees who had been expelled from 
at its head, to propose a capitulation. IjombardvandTuscanyby the Austrian 
The moderate party, however, from arms; while the thim, who had come 
-whom this proposal came, soon lost Iflram Genoa with five hundrinl follow- 
their ascendancy; the National Guard, cm, and been created Minister at War, 
assailed by the populace, was obliged inq)oited the knowledge of command 
to take refuge on boaixl the royal fleet ; which he hadacquired when at the head 
and when the king’s army (May 5th) of the National Guaul of that c^ty. But 
descended the hill towaids the city, though the real powers of government 
their advanced-guard were assailed by were shared among these three persons, 
the armed multitude, and repulsed, the triumvirate in tvhom they were for- 
The arrival of the Swiss restond the mally vested were, Mtizzini, Armcllini, 
combat, and the insuigcnts were driv- and Saifi ; the first of whom was a Tjoui- 
en hack into the city. Negotiations hard, tlie two* last Romans, by birth, 
were now resumed, and soon came to Avezzana, when called before the Coii- 
a successful i&sue. Filangieri had the stituent Assembly at Rome to state 
gbod sense, well as humanity, to what forces he haa at his disposal, de- 
award an amnesty, which, at the car- dared they did not exceed ten tliou- 
nest request of the revolutionists, i;tas sand men, for the most part young 
made to include offences of every de- troops ; the remainder, eight thousand 
scription. The chiefs of the insurrec- in number, were on the Neapolitan 
tion, who had already escaped, were frontier. But the arrival of Garibaldi 
alone excluded ; they had^disappcaivd, in j^omc, with some thousand rofugecs 
despite their appeals to tlie people to from the combats in the north of Italy, 
conquer or die, tne moment danger ap- inspired sudi terror or confidence, that 
Xiroached. On the loth May, the anni- all thoughts of an accommodation were 
vei-saiy of the victoiy of the royalists laid »iside, and the most determined 
in Naples the year preceding, the royal resistance was resolved on. 
aiiiiy entered Palermo. Giigenti and 53. The resolution of tlie Ro(juians to 
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resist brought a strange and unexpect- 1 
ed champion on the ncld, and opened | 
a new phase in the history of modern 
Italy. It has been seen that Great 
IBritain and France had tliroughout 
the contest covertly but very effectively 
aided the insurgents ; in one case by 
actually supplying them wy;h arms 
and ammunition, and elsewhere by 
throwing the shield of diplomatic in- 
terference over them the moment they 
experienced a reverse, and the Aus- 
tiians threatened to drive them into 
an ignominious peace. In purs]^ing 
this conduct the Biitish Government 
appear to have been actuated by the 
vague and popular feeling, that the 
British empire was interested in the 
c.stablishmcnt of constitutional mon* 
archies and democratic asceiidan'^ in 
eveiy part of Europe. But the French 
nilers were less influenced by this cos- 
mopolitan principle than by a material 
consideration, wmich acquired addy 
tional weight as tbe war rolled on. 
They contemplated with secret tmeasi- 
ncas the progress of tlie Austrian aims 
ill Northern and Central Italy, and 
were seized with serious alarm when 
they beheld Piedmont vanquished, and 
the fortresses of Komaji^A and Tuscaiij^ 
occupied by the Imperial forces, lu- 
.fluenced by these considerations, Louis 
Napoleon gladiy^availed himself of an 
invitation addTe.sscd to the cabinets of 
Paris, St Pctcrsbuig, Naples, and Ber- 
lin, to co-operate for the restoration of 
the tempom power of the Pope. It 
was part of tnis plan that a French 
expedition, with tipops on hoard, 
should appear off Oivlta Vecchia, at 
the mouth of the Tiber, and the Nea- 
politan forces cross the frontier of Uio 
Abruzzi, and invade the Papal terri- 
tories from the south, while the Aus- 
trians passed the Po at all points, and 
occupied the northern pari of the same 
dominions. In conformity with these 
proposals a joint military and naval 
exp^tion was with the utmost hnsto 
coUected at Toulon. The land forces 
■of this armament consisted of two bri- 
g^es, mustering six thousuid com- 
batants, ill the highest state af dis- 
cipline and equipment, under the com- 
mand^f Gciicrm Oudinot, sou of the 


celebrated mai*sbal of the same name 
in the Empire. They embc.vked at 
Toulon on the 22d April, and appeared 
off Civita Vecchia on the 25tli of the 
same month. 

54. So completely had the Italian 
Liberal^ been misled by the diplomatic 
intorfcrcinces of France, along with 
England, in their favour, that when 
the French armament first appeared 
IBff their shores, they never doubted 
that they were coming as friends. 
Accordingly, they allowed the troops 
to land without opposition ; and for 
some days the French and Roman 
soldiers mounted guard side by side. 
They were soon, however, undeceived. 
The French disarmed the Papal troops 
in Civita Vecchia, seized the town, 
and advanced 8 teadil 3 '' towards Rome, 
without paying ari}' regard to the pi*o- 
tests of the. Triumvirate tliere, or the 
indignant proclamations calling upon 
the people to resist. On the 29th of 
April they were before tiic walls of the 
Eternal City, and Oudinot replied to 
a deputation senV out to warn him 
that if he attempted to enter the 
city he would be resisted, “ Take care 
how 3 "ou oppose me, for my troops arc 
good.” Ine advanced-guard incauti- 
ously approached the walls, near tlxc 
salient angle of the Vatican, and was 
received with cannon-shots. Oudinot 
upon this brought up reinforcements, 
and the French, hearing the Marsel- 
laise sung in the streets, thought the 
town was taken from the Poriesi Gate, 
which also was attacked, and advanced, 
so as to get close to the gate of San 
Pancrazio. Here, however, they were 
received with a dischar^ of grape, 
from two guns placed under the arch- 
way, and driven hack. In the reti-eat 
thc^ were surrounded by the Lombard 
legion of Garibaldi, aided by a battal- 
ion of regular troops, and 200 men 
were made prisoners. At the same time 
the attack on the Porta-Portesi was 
abo rcpulscR with heavy loss, a body 
on the left ^t entangled under fire in 
a defile, and Ou^not, convinced that 
the town was not to be taken without 
regular approaches, sounded a retreat. 
In this untowanl affair the French 
lost 4 officers and 180 men killed, 11 
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officers and 400 men wounded, and 11 
I officers and 560 men made prisoners, 
while the entire loss on the side of Hie 
Romans was only 320. 

55. Had Uiis bloody repulse not been 
sustained, the French general would 
have had some difficulty to explain 
the conduct of his government, or find 
a decent pretext for the sie^ and 
military occupation of a city iiereto- 
fore ill alliance with France, and ovei* 
which she had recently thrown the 
shield of diplomatic protection. But 
after this reverse there was no longer 
any difficulty experienced by tlio 
French Government in recognising the 
national feelings in re^rd to the war. 
The French army hod sustained a se- 
rious reverse ; nothing but victoi'v 
and the captura of Rome could wash 
out the stain. Oudinot retired to Palo, 
and ultimately to Civita Vccchia, to 
await reinforcements, wliich, on the 
iirst receipt of the disastrous intelli- 
gence by the Goveriiiueut at Paris, 
were despatched from Toulon in great 
numbers. In the course of May and 
the first week of June eight additional 
regiments of iufantiy, one of cavalry, 
and a considerable train of siege 
artillery, were sent. Meanwhile the 
Neapolitan army, consisting of seven 
thousand infantry, fifteen huiidi'cd 
hoi'se, and fifty-two guns, under Gen- 
eral Gasella, crossed tlie southern 
frontier of the Papal States, and ad- 
vanced slowly towaids Rome. But 
tho French general refused to admit 
of any co-operation of the Ncajiolitaus 
with him, which enabled the Roman 
chiefs to send out Garibaldi, with tho 
Lombard legion, against the latter. 
The Neapolitans ^vanced without 
much resistance to Albano, and their 
advanced-gnam attempted, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to dislodge Garibaldi from 
Palestrina (May 9my; when, finding 
that the French “reserved tlie occu- 
pation of Rome for their own troops,” 
and tliat 12,000 men from Rome we&e 
advancing ag^dnst^ them, they retired 
to their own frontieru. sustaining {lur- 
ing the retreat a sharp attack at Vel- 
letri. Meanwhile a Spanish auxiRary 
corps of six thousand men, which had 
disembarked at Gaeta, to aid iri the 


restoration of his Holiness, advanced 
to TeiTacina, and occupied without 
resistance tho southern parts of the 
Papal dominions. 

56. The proceedings of the French 
led to more decisive results. In order 
if po^iblo to attain their object of oc- 
cupying Rome to tho exclusion of Gio 
Austrians, the Cabinet of Paris sent 
out M. Lesseps as a diplomatic a^ent, 
to mediate between the Roman trium- 
virate and the enraged army, panting 
for roven^, encamped without the 
wall^. Tno views of the pacific nego- 
tiator and tho military commander 
w^ero soon found to be irreconcilably 
at variance. By the middle of May 
the French army, 30,000 strong, had 
advanced to the immediate vicinity of 
RomL On the 31st, M. de licsseps 
entered into a convention, in virtue of 
which the French troops were not to 
enter Rome, but to take up quartern 
oietside the walls; and the restoration 
of the Pope, or tho choice of another, 
form of government, was to be left to 
the unbiassed deteimination of the in- 
habitants. This convention, which was 
meant to throw a veil over the open 
attack of a revolutionary republic by 
tAe great parent democracy, was far 
from being satisfactory eitlicr to the 
French President or General Oudinot. 
Accordingly the latter refused to abide 
by it, ana on Ist June he signified tliis 
to tho Roman Triumvii^to. 

57. The militaiy autliorities in Romo 
had turned to good account the breath- 
ing-time afforded them since their bril- 
liant success a]t San Pancrazio. The 
walls w^ie repaired and strengthened, 
additional heavy artillery placed on tho 
rampaits, and the barricades inside 
brought to an unprecedented state of 
perfection. Tliey nad even established 
a defence of tho latter description capa- 
ble of being moved from place to place, 
which was very much admired. Their 
hope was to prolong the defence by 
thesst means till the autumn, when tho 
pestilential air of the Campagna might 
be expected to destroy the besiegers, as 
it had so often done in former days. 
Their Slopes in this respect were not so 
illusive as might be imagined; for they 
had 20,000 armed men and 200 pieces 
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of artilleiy within the town, with am- 
pie supplies of ammunition; and not 
only had the spirits of the troops been 
much elevated by their success, and 
by the subsequent retreat of the Nea- 
politan army, but their real efficiency 
nod been materially improved during 
the interval of rest thus procured for 
tliein. Garibaldi in particular, and the 
officers of his Lon^rd legion, were 
intoxicated with their triumphs, which 
they ascribed entirely to the^ own 
pi'owess, without any reference to the 
French jealousy of Neapolitan inter- 
ference. They anticipated from tltis 
commencement a long train of glories 
equal to those which had immortelised 
the Roman Republic in ancient sto^. 
But if the means of defence had in- 
creasei^ those of attack had augmented 
in a still greater proportion. Oudinot 
had under his command, in the begin- 
ning of June, 30,000 men, with a train 
of 90 pieces of artillery: and the troops, 
besides being in the highest state of 
discipline and equipnftnt, were burn- 
ing with anxiety to wipe out the affront 
which they had recently experienced. 

58. The armistice having been de- 
nounced, the French general com- 
menced operations by an advance of 
his left to the Ponte Molle* which was 
occupied without resistance on the 2d 
June. Having secured bis communi- 
cations, and established nis troops on 
the MontefMario, which overloolm the 
walls on their western extremity, he 
be^n regular approaches. The Roman 
Triumvirate meanwhile issued a pro- 
clamation, in which they declared their 
resolution to discharge to the last ex- 
tremity the duty intrusted to thtni of 
defending the standard of the Republic, 
and the capital of the Christian world.* 
The first serious attack was made on 
the 3d June on the Villa Pamphili- 
Doiia, which was carried after a sharp 

* “ We never betray our eimagementa. In 
the execution of the orders of the Assembly, 
and of the Roman people, we have nndertakem 
the engagement of defending the standard of 
the Republic, the honour of the coun^, and 
the capital of the Christian world. We will 
keep our word.”— 7Ae Bomom, Gtmrimm to 
OisHSRAL Oudinot, 14th June 1849; Anik 
Beg. 1849, p. 308. 
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encounter. The Villa Corsini was then 
assailed. It was three times taken and 
retaken, but finally remained in the 
hands of the French. In this obstinate 
encounter the Romans lost nearly 300 
killed and wounded, and 200 prisonei's. 
On the side of the assailants about 250 
fell. Thereafter the siege was con- 
ducted in a regular manner, by pushing 
forward the sap and forming trendies. 
Tlie attack was directed avainst the 
front of the Janiculum, and tne utmost 
care was taken to avoid injuring pri- 
vate houses, or any of the stately mo- 
numents of antiquity with which the 
city abounded. It would have been 
an easy matter to have stormed the 
salient angle, on which St Peter’s and 
the Vatican stood; but this was not 
attempted, from a laudable desire to 
preserve the inestimable treasuros of 
art wliich they contabied. The ap- 
proaches were now pushed with vigour, 
^hough the progress of the besiegers 
was steady, the besieged made an hon- 
ourable aefcnce, being supported by 
the hopes of a dcm^ciutic revolution 
overturning the government of Paris, 
and converting formidable enemies into 
povrerful friends. The sap having been 
pushed close to the walls of the Janicu- 
i&m, and a practicable breach fonned, 
two bastions in the outer line of de- 
fence were canied with little resistance 
on the night of the 21st. The attack 
was now directed against a command- 
ing bastion close to the gate of San 
Pancrazio. The wall soon crumbled 
beneath the breaching-fire, and it was- 
stormed at three in the morning of the 
30th June. The defenders, four hun- 
dred in number, were precipitated over 
the walls, or put to the sword.* 

* Upon receiving intelligence of this dis- 
aster, the Triumvirate addressed tiiefollowing 
proclamation to the Roman people: Ro- 
mans ! In the darkness of the night, by means 
of treason, the enemy has set foot on the 
breach 1 Arise, ye people, in your might ! 
Destroy him, fill J;he breach with his car- 
casses^ Blast the enemy, the accursed of God, 
who dare touch the sacred>walls of Rome. 
While Oudinot resorts to this iitfamous act, 
France r^s up and reoAlls its troops firom 
this worlE of invasion. One more effort, 
Romans, and your country is saved for ever. 
Rome, by its constancy, regenerates all £u- 
I 
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59. By this success the French were I 
established in a solid manner within ! 
the walls, and as the guns of the has- ' 
tion of which they luul got possession 
commanded the inside of the gate of 
BanPancrazio, it Wiis no longer tenable. 
Further resistance wiis ini][^ible ; at 
six in the morning the entire Janicu- 
lum was evacuated by the besieged, and 
their troops brought back to the Stra- 
da Longa, tlic principal street of the 
Transtevere suburb. In the forenoon 
of the same day the Assembly met, and 
after discussing several extravagant 
propositions for defence brought for- 
ward by Garibaldi, it ivas agreed that 
a surrender was unavoidable. At four 
o’clock the white ilogwas hoisted on 
the Castle of St Angelo, and tlie tii- 
umvirs resigned. At midnight on the 
1st July, Garibaldi marched out of 
the city with 3400 men, chiefl}’^ of the 
Lombard legion : at noon on the 3d, 
Oudinot entered at the head of lig) 
troops, and on the Sth he heard high 
moss in the Church of Saint Louis, the 
patron of Franca. The city was im- 
mediately declared in a state of siege ; 
all the Papal troops who were in it 
•were placed under the command of 
French officers, and the others d^^ 
anned. In tlie first instance the French 
colours were hoisted on the Castle of 
St Angelo and the walls ; but after a 
W'cek they were replaced by those of 
the Pope, in whose name the govern- 
ment was carried on. The Supreme 
Pontiff remained at Gacta, being un- 
willing, after Rossi’s murder, to intrust 
his person to his rebellious subjects; 
but later in the year he issued a Motu 
Proprio, establishing a council of state 
to carry on the government, confirming, 
* the provincial councils and municipal 

rope. In the name of your fatlicrs, in the 
name of yonr future hopes, arise and give 
battle. Arise and conquer ! One prayer to 
the God of battles, one thought to your faitli- 
fhl brethren, one hand to your anus. Ever>' 
man becomes a hero! l\iis day decides the 
ftte of Rome, and of the Ropublic.<— Mazzini, 
Annbllini, was hardly to be ex- 

pected, after fasnint^ this high-sounding pro- 
clamation, that the authors of it dhred st^l 
out of Borne in the following night, with Gari- 
baldi, the genenl, and 3400 men, leaving 
the dty and their Allow -citizens to their 
Ate.— Ann. Btg. 1848^ p. 805. 


coiporations, and promising further ad- 
ministrative i-efoims. An amnesty was 
afterwards published, but containing 
so many exceptions that it rather re- 
tarded than promoted the reconcilia- 
tion of the Pontiif with his subjects. 

60. After leaving Romo on the night, 
of the 1st July with 3400 men, Gari- 
baldi took the road to Naples. Find- 
ing, however, that the approach to 
that capital hy Tcrraciua was shut by 
Marsh il Nimziante with a large force, 
while auoUicr was moving on his flank 
through the Abnizzi, he altered his 
coui'se, taking a cross road to Tcmi. 
On the 16th July he reached Orvieto, 
whither the Neapolitans could not pur- 
sue him, as it would have brought them 
in contact with the French troops. His 
f611owers, destitute of everything, com- 
mitted so many acts of violence that 
the X)casantry ned on their approach, 
and they •were soon reduced to the 
gi'catest stmits from want of x>i’ovi- 
sions. Two days after he entered Tus- 
cany, still keeping in the mouiitams. 
Several Austrian columns, however, 
were now on his track, and it was im- 
2 )ossiblo he could long escape. Cross- 
ing the Apennines by by-paths from 
San Sepulgjliro, on the 31st his baud, 
reduced by fatigue and desertion to 
1000 men, encountered at St Leo, near 
San Marino, ,the brigade of the Arch- 
duke Ernest, and 900 surrendered at 
the fimt summons. Garibaldi him- 
self, with 100 desperate adherents, 
escaped to Cesenatico, where they 
seized some fishing-boats and put to 
sea. The greater part were captured 
by Ijjie Austrian ciniisers; but Gari- 
baldi himself again contrived to escape 
almost alone ; traversed Italy after a 
series of hairbreadth escapes ; lost his 
young wife from fatigue and exiiosure ; 
embarked at Genoa, and became a wan- 
derer in the wide world till he reap- 
peared on the political horizon and 
overturned the Neapolitan Govem- 
,pient in 1860. Most of his followei:s 
found their way back to their homes. 
Some took to uie mountains^ and, in 
bands of twenty and thirty, swelled 
the troops of robbers who have so long 
infested the Papal and Neapolitan fron- 
tiers. 
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61. Of all the states in Italy i^'hicli 
liad taken part in the revolutions of 
1848, none was now in ams but Ve- 
nice ; and its inhabitants owed this 
distinction, not so mudi to their su- 
pci'ior courage or constancy, as to their 
insular situation, and the powerful flo- 
tilla at the disposal of the insurgent 
Govcnimcnt, which kept the Austrian 
vessels at a distance. In addition to 
these natural advantages, the Vene- 
tians had formidable forces at their 
command: the regular soldiers w’ei-e 
15,000, and 2500 marines, without yi- 
cluding the burgher guard ; 850 guns 
were mounted on the defences, with a 
stimig outwork at Malghera, the tUc- 
ilc-jimvt of the railway bridge of 222 
arches, 4000 yards long, w'hich con- 
nected the mainland with the ci^; 
and the whole was under the command 
of General Pepo, an ofliccr of skill and 
determination, who was supported by 
!5Ianiu, a man much beloved by tlie 
people, who had been invested since 
J\farch 1849 with the powem of dic- 
tator. After the Milan armistice the 
defence was prolonged, in the hope of 
n favourable diversion from the side of 
Hungaiy, Piedmont, or Paris ; and the 
•operations of the Austrians wore limit- 
ed to a strict blockade both at sea and 
along the shores of the Lamincs. A 
diversion in favourbf tlie Piedmontese, 
attempted when tlie armistice was de- 
nounced by Cluirlcs Albert on the 20th 
March, on the side of Cliioggia, at the 
southern extremity of the Laguiise, 
wdiich at first was attended with some 
success, was in the end repulsed just 
as news onived of the battle of l^vara; 
and as soon as the second armistice 
ivas concluded between the Austrians 
and the Piedmontese, General Haynau, 
who commanded the blockaduig force, 
received orders to undertake the siege 
•of Fort Malghera. 

62. This small fortres^ consttucted 
l)y the iSrcnch in 1807, situated on the 
mainland on the edge of the Lagunes 
diiectly west of Venice, was a penta- 
.gon, with earth walls and wet ditches, 
bomb-proof barracks, and r^ilar out- 
works. It was intended to cover*the 
bridge-head which connected the city 
with th£ mainland, and therefore its 


reduction was nn essential preliminary 
to its being attacked. Thirty thousand 
men being assembled by the Imperial- 
ists, trenches Avere ox)cned against it on 
the 29th Ax^ril, at first armed Avith a 
very insufiicient artillery, Avdiich open- 
ed fire oA the 4th May, but AViis en- 
tirely overmatched by the enemy’s 
guns, admirably served by their can- 
noneers. The ^Austrians, Avhose oper- 
ations were much imi)eded by heavy 
i-ains, were obliged to send to Mantua 
for a larger siege-train, which arrived 
on the 20 til May. On the 2Uh tho 
bombardment Avas roneAved, and this 
time Avith such cilect that on tlie night 
of the 2Cth, the ramparts being unten- 
able and tlie breach ready for an as- 
sault, the iilace Avas evacuated by tlic 
garrison, Avho AvithdrcAv into the city 
after a most honourable defence. Not- 
Avithstanding this iliwuster, tho insur- 
gents prolonged thcirrcsistance, tlioiigli 
►even tho English agents earnestly’ coun- 
selled a summder, being buoyed up 
AAilh hopes of a docisiAT, intcivenliori 
by the ellbrts of the Hungarian iu- 
surroction. llattcrics were hieatiAAdnlo 
constructed by the Austrians along tho 
nearest points of the Liigunes, AvhicJi 
‘opened a fire on tho city; but the dis- 
tance Avas so groat that very few of the 
shot took ofleid, though from the 29tli 
July to the 22d August tho average 
number dLscharged Avas four hundred 
and fifty 24-pound shot and four hun- 
dred shells daily. An attempt made 
to suiprise the Venetian battery on 
the broken raihvay bridge, on the 7th 
July, failed. Rut tho Hungarian in- 
surrcciioiL having been suptnessed by 
the Russian intervention, and the war 
in Italy terminated by the capture of 
Rome, the contest lind evidently be- 
come hopclcs^ and the struggle had no 
longer a legitnnatc object. On the 22d 
Ai^ust a deputation from the Venetian 
chiefs arrived at the Austrian head- 
quarters, and ^ capitulation was speed- 
ily Concluded on the most libei-al and 
humane terms on the x'Mirt of the con- 
querora. Excepting a few of the Im- 
perial officers Avho, having deserted 
their colours and gone over to the in- 
surgents^ were sent into exile with 
some of the poxmlnr leaders, a univer- 
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sal amnesty was aceonled to the peo- 
ple, and all duties on imi)orts were 
immediately removed to assuage the 
sufferings of the labouring classes, who 
had become much straitened for the 
necessaries of life. On the 28th Au- 
mist the Austrian colours w<fre again 
hoisted on all the forts, batteries, and 
islands of Venice, amidst cheers as 
loud, if not so sincere, as had re- 
sounded when they were lowered on 
the 23d Mai-ch in the preceding year. 

63. To complete the picture of the 
Italian revolution, it only remains to 
add that the Grand-Duke of Tuscany 
resumed possession of his states, where 
he was received with unaiiiinous de- 
inoiistratious of joy, and that a defini- 


obliged to have recourse to a disso- 
lution. He made a noble appeal to 
the country, without attempting any 
chaniro on the representative system 
introduced, during the fervour of tho 
revolution, by Charles Albert : the 
rural electors listened to his voice, 
and came forward to give their votes, 
and a Chamber was returned giving a 
majority of fifty to the friends of con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

64. The conditions accorded by the 
treaty of the 6th August to Austria 
w^‘e much more favourable to that 
power than those which, at an earlier 
period, the Cabinet of Vieima would 
have been willing to accept ; for such 
had been the exhaustion of the mon- 


tive treaty of peace between Austiia anjliy from the double war wliich was 
and Piedmont Avas, after many difii- raging in its vitals, and such the straits 
culties, signed on the 6th and ratified to wmch the Government had been 


on the 17th August. The terms wera 
moderate in the extreme. No con- 
cessions of territory were exacted ; an | 
amnesty was accorded ; and tlie only 
difficulties exiierienced in conducting 
tho negotiation rolatcd to the sum to 
be paid by Piedmont as an indemnity 
for the expenses of tlio war, and the 
number of exceptions from the amnesty 
which were to be admitted. At leiigtl^ 
the first was fixed at 75,000,000 francs 
(£3,000,000) ; and the last reduced to 
86,— all from tlie Austrian provinces 
in Italy. Happily the givater part 
of the ' persons excepted had already 
escaped into Switzerland or elsewhere, 
and no great energy was shown in 
seeking them out, the Austrians being 
chiefly anxious to get tho dangerous 
characters out of tlie country. Mean- 
while Charles Albert died at Oporto 
on the 28th July; and tho promund 
ihdiiTerence pf the rural pouulation in 
Fiedinont for their electonil rights ac- 
quired during the revolution, and still 
subsisting, having left Uic elections 
entirely in the hands of the urban Lib- 
erals, the Chamber returned was almost 
entirely democratic, of wtiich they give 
proof by electing, the moment they as- 
sembleo, M# Pareto, one of the leaders 
of the Genoese insuiTection, president. 
AU efforts to render the Cliamber man- 
ageable having failed, the King, in 
order to carry on the government, was 


reduced by the successes of the Hun- 
garian insurgents, that they had ac- 
>ccdcd to the proposal that a separation 
of the Regno Rsnuihardo-Vcneto from 
the Imt^rial dominions should take 
place. This the Cabinet of Vienna re- 
garded as the only mode of prevent- 
ing the armed intervention of France, 
which they were well aware would at 
once turn the balance against them in 
Italy. A long negotiation on this sub- 
ject wont on between the Cabinets of 
liondou and Vienna, by the former of 
w'hom it was waimly support’d, in the 
hope of averting Freneh intervention. 
Tho basis of &e proposal (made to 
the English ambassador at Vienna on 
the 12th May 1848) was, that Austria 
should abandon the whole dominions 
wliich she held in Italy, and the in- 
habitants should elect a sovereign 
totally independent of that or any 
other power. The new kingdom was 
to have its own parliament, finances, 
and treasury, on condition only of 
paying 10,000,000 florins (£1,000,000) 
onnumly as their contribution to tho 
debts of the Empire.* The Austrian 
mcnister declared, at the same time, 
that if the French troops crossed tho 

* See Lord Poneonby to Lord Palmerston, 
Vietma, May 12, 1848; M. Humnielauer to 
Lord Palmerston, May 23, 24, 26, 1848 ; Baron 
Wissenborg to Count Casati, June 1^ 1848: 
Ann, UisL 1849, 191-195, Xtoc. ifist*, 
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Alps, and advanced into Lombardy, 
they would oppose no resistance to 
them, but retire first behind the Min- 
cio, and then behind the mountains 
of Carinthia, leaving Italy to the faU 
enjoyment of the blessings of French 
intervention. Thisarraiigement, which 
was proposed and hven uiged upon 
Great Britain by the Austrian Goveni- 
inerit, proved aboi*tive, partly from 
the disinclination of the Milanese to 
take upon themselves any partf of the 
Austrian debt, partly because it did 
not meet the ambitious views of any 
of the pieties who hod instigated the 
insurrection. 

65. The conduct of the British Cab- 
inet, under the direction of Jjord Pal- 
merston, during the whole of the opt- 
ical period which followed the Italian 
Revolution, was in many respects open 
to exception. Admitting that the cir- 
cumstances were complicated and dif- 
ficult, and that it was essential to leave 
no pretext for Freneh interference, 
their conduct went much beyond the 
real neutrality which Great Britain 
should ever observe in regard to the 
intestine dissensions of other nations. 
She did not remain neutral; on the 
coutrar}^ she interposed cdvertly, but 
most efficiently, in support of the in- 
surgents. The language of her official 
a^iits and ministers, inhrging organic 
clianges upon the Italian governments, 
universally inspired the belief that 
they secretly favoured the Liberal 
cause, and that, in the last extremity, 
the insurgents might confidently rely 
on their interposition. Nor were they 
disappointed in these expectations, for 
more than once France and England 
interposed on their behalf, and arrest- 
ed the arms of Austria when on the 
point of achieving decisive success. 
This was all done from a sincere, but, as 
it has now been proved, entirely delu- 
sive view of Italian affairs. The event 
has demonstrated that the dream of 
Italian unity and independence speed* 
ily terminates in the reality of French 
domination, which it can never be 
either for the good of mankind or^the 
interests of Great Britain to exteild 
over Italy. Incalculable were the evil 
consequences of tliis one-sided policy 


both upon the internal concerns of 
Italy and the general interests of Eu- 
rope, for it led the It^ian Liberals to 
reject all terms of accommodation, and 
thus needlessly prolonged tlie war un- 
der circupistaiices evidently hopeless. 
It weakened the influence and dam- 
aged the character of England, by 
spreading the belief that she^ked the 
means or wanted the courage openly to 
support a cause which she haa secret- 
ly fomented. Still more disastrous 
were the effects of this policy upon the 
general balance of power in Europe, 
for it led to the occupation of Rome 
by the French, and division of the 
Italian peninsula, in respect of influ- 
ence, between them and the Austrians. 
And, by proving to Austria that she 
could not rely on the support of Great 
Britain, it threw her into the arms 
of Russia, induced the Muscovite in- 
tervention in Hungary, and brought 
!%.lx)ut that vast increase of the Czar’s 
influence in the East which led him 
to invade Turkey in 1854, and was 
only checked by the*blood poured out 
at the Alma, liikermann, and Sebas- 
topol. 

^ 66. The conduct of the military 
ilbmmanders on both sides, in the- 
memorable Italian campaigns of 1848 
and 1849, is worthy of the highest 
praise, and must ever render their 
operations a subject of deep interest 
to the militaiy student. Both stood 
up boldly and manfully for the cause 
with which they were intrusted ; each 
struck redoubtable blows at his anta- 
gonist, and each showed the greatest 
military skill, both in follovnng up 
a success and retrieving a disaster. 
Of the two commanders, the higher* 
praise must bo concedcd-ait least in 
the earlier part of the war — to Ha- 
detsky, for he was at the head of an 
army which was daily melting away 
from the insurrections in the provinces 
from which it was drawn, was greatly 
ovonSatched in point of^numbers, and 
had to contend with a superior re^lar 
force indOront, and arf insnij^nt popu- 
lation, not merely among his enemi^ 
but in the very provinces and cities 
which his men occupied, and which 
threatened his communications in the 
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most serious manner. He was enabled 
to contend against these disadvan- 
tages, and finally to rise victorious 
over them entirely, by the skilful use 
of the interior Hue of communication 
on the Adige which ho possessed, and 
by such rapidity of movement us coun- 
terbalanced inferiority of force. Per- 
haps the most signal instance of that, 
the highest feat of strateg}', was af- 
forded by lim’d (Hyde in the relief of 
Lucknow and defeat of the Gwalior 
contingent at Cawnpore in 18.57 — an 
achievement the mom memorable that 
it was etfected by less than six thou- 
sand men against sixty thousand ; that 
the troops defeated were inferior to 
none in the world in the defence of 
strongholds and fortifications; that 
among the garrison safely brought oft* 
•were above two thousand sick, or wo- 
men and children, not one of whom 
was lost. 

67. Struck with astonishment at th(>‘ 
wretched figure cut, with veiy few" ex- 
ceptions^ by the Italian volunteers in 
tins war, the nations of Northern Eu- 
ropo generally settled into the belief 
that the Italians were incapable of 
self-defence; that a double efllores- 
ccncc of civilisation had emasculutci! 
their <’har.ictcr ; and that the inde- 
pendence of their beautiful country 
was hopeless, because the virtues had 
been lost which were necessaiy to 
assert it. It cannot bo denied that 
the facts of the case, at fimt sight, 
seemed to wari’aiit this conclusion. 
Never had a country such an oppor- 
tunity for asserting its independence 
as Italy had in 1848 ; never were cir- 
cumstances so favounible for maintain- 
ing it. An enthusiastic passion for 
li&rty and independence animated the 
whole urban, and a considerable part 
of tho rural population; and tlie re- 
gular army of Piedmont, superior in 
numbefis at iirst to that of the Impe- 
rialists^ was equal to in valour and 
efficiency. Austria, ontheothertiand, 
was so distnSeted by the discordant 
passions df race^as well as l^o rising 
ones of civilisation, that the only army 
could rely on was that which the 
veteran Radetsky commanded.^ The 
population of the Italian peninsula 


exceeded twenty-five millions ; and if 
the compactness of tho temtor}% the 
extent of sea-coast, and the incom- 
parable riches of the soil, are taken 
into consideration, its material re- 
sources greatly exceeded those of tho 
Austrian Empire. It was no wonder 
then that, when all the efforts of tiic 
Italians to achieve their independence 
in these circumstances wore unsuccess- 
ful, the opinion became general that 
they fililed, either because they wanted 
the military virtues necessary to in- 
sure success, or because they were so 
tom by separate interests as to bo in- 
capable of united action. 

68. It is hard to arrive at such a 
conclusion regarding the descendants 
o^ tho ancient Romans ; and events 
were not awanting, in tho course of 
the contest, which proved that, when 
properly disciplined and led, the mo- 
dem Italians are capable of emulating 
the deeds of their forefathers. The 
soldiers of Charles Alberi were cipial 
to any in Europe, and they maintained 
this character in after-times in the 
gi’cat tournament of nations in tho 
Crimea, and on the field of Solfcrino. 
Even tho new levies and volunteers 
exhibited on some occasions— parti- 
cularly in the defence of Rome and 
Messina — a courage worthy of a dift er- 
ent fate. Tlfe rem causes of the fail- 
ure of the Italians were twp, cither of 
which is sufficient to account for it. 
Tho first of these was their own divi- 
sions. Their passion was for freedom 
and independence, and their rallying- 
cry “Lioerty and Unity T* It was 
evident that tho first could be won 
only by commencing with tho last. 
How did they set about it ? The Si- 
cilians, in the very outset, revolted 
against tho Neapolitans, and drew 
upon themselves the Swiss Guard, 
imich might have turned tho sccalo in 
the contest in Northern Italy; next 
tho Romans rose up against tne Pope, 
%he first leader in Italian reform, and 

vious^^gaged^ the side of^taly; 
thn Lombard^ on tho first reverse, be- 
sfe^ Charles Albert in his hotel at 
Milan, and fired into his windows; 
the Venetians set up for thepiselves in 
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their islands on the Adriatic ; the in- 
habitants of Leghorn rose in insurrec- 
tion against the authority of Florence ; 
the people of Tuscany expelled the 
Archduke from his dominions ; the 
Liberals of Genoa strove to shake off 
the rule of Piedmont, and yielded to 
the dream of a Ligurian Republic; 
Rossi attempted, out of these discord- 
ant materials, to form a league for 
mutual defence, and they murdered 
him. Thus, at the momeiA when 
Charles Albert was nobly contending 
with one of the greatest milil^ry 
powers on the Continent, intestine 
division paralysed all the forces from 
which he sliould have derived support 
in his rear. It is in tlieso lamentable 
divisions, the result of separate iiider- 
€sts and selfish ambition in the leaders 
of the movement in the chief Italian 
cities, that the chief cause of their 
common siibjii|;ation is to bo found. 
‘What would have been the fate oP 
England, if, when cemtending for life 
or death with Napoleon, Scotland 
had risen up against England, Wales 
against Scotland, Cornwall against 
both, and all Ireland had universally 
followed the seductive voice of the 
great Liberator ? • * 

69. But though these divisions were 
without doubt tlm main cause of the 
overthrow of the Italians in the war of 
independence, they were not the only 
ones. Another source of weakness, 
scarcely less powerful, was to be found 
in the almost entire want of any regu- 
lar military force in the Italian states^ 
witli the exception of Piedmont, when 
the war broke out. Except the guards 
of Naples and the Pope — ^which, being 
for the most part composed Of Svriss or 
German mercenaries, were admirable 
soldiers — the states of Central and 
Southern Italy had scarcely any mill- 
tury forces worthy of the name. This 
want of real troops was deemed of no 
importance by the enthusiastic Libe- 
rals ; they thou^t the ardour for free- 
dom, the passion for indej^ndence, 
woidd soon produce invincible sol- 
diers. Th^ ere long found their 
mistake, ^eir military ardW u 
essentially operatic \ it evapotrated in 
publis meetings, speeches, and pro- 


cessions. The volunteers of Lombaidy 
and Rome soon disappeared from the 
ranks of war on the Adige ; the new 
levies of Central and Southern Italy 
are scarcely ever mentioned, except to 
record their defeats, in the subsequent 
annals ot the contest. Wo should err 
if we ascribed this uniform want of 
success to any inherent want of cour- 
age in the Italian X)eoj)lc. It was tlie 
alienee of previous prepamtion and 
military organisation which was the 
chief cause of their oveithrow. No 
opinion is so erroneous, however gene- 
ndly entertained, as that it is possible 
to improvise soldiery and that long 
previous preparation is unnecessary, 
because it is expensive, and they can 
be raised when required. Three or 
four yeara’ training is required to 
make a real soldier. A nation which 
disregards this tnith is always on the 
verge of destruction, because, on the 
first breaking-out of hostilities, it is 
sure to be defeated. 

7 0. Pcrhax>s, however, the senseless re- 
tention of these political divisions, and 
this geneml want of previous military 
preparation, in the Italian states at 
the commencement of the struggle, is 
to be itself ascribed to anoBier and a 
more general cause. Nature has not 
been lavish of all her gifts to any one 
people, and experience has abundant- 
ly proved that tlic passionate longing 
after the ideal, which is the main- 
spring of excellence in tlie fine aits, is 
inconsistent ivith the practical view of 
things and sound good sense which is 
essential in tliis world to the attain- 
ment of the real. The Italians had 
fixed their desires on a confederacy of 
little republic like the Greeks in an- 
cient and their forefatheps in medieval 
times ; and they sliut their eyes to the 
evident truth, that such a league could 
not maintain its ground for a mouth 
against the assault of any of the great 
militoij moniarohies of Europe. Sep- 
aiftte interest!^ individual onibitioti, 
prevailed over allcoAsiderationsofthe 
genefal £jood. li> works of genius and 
ima^ation, in all the fine arts save 
poetry, the Italians are as superior in 
modern, as the Greeks were in ancient 
times, to any other people : Great Bri- 
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tain or France can exhibit nothing to 
compare with their painters, sculpto^ 
and musical composers. But while 
the modem Italians, like the ancient 
Etruscans, have been absorbed in the 
contemplation of the ideal in the fine 
arts, the inhabitants of Engl&nd and 
France, like the Romans in former 
days, have been intent onlv on the 
means of subduing mankind. Grei|t 
Britain has not produced a painter 
like Raphael, a sculptor like Michael 
Angelo, a composer like Mozart : but 
she has colonised America and Aus- 
tralia ; she has conquered India ; and 
her language will be spoken over half 
the globe. 

Ezcmlent alii spirantia mollius sera, 

Credo equidein : vivos duceiit du iiiannore 
vultus : 

Orabunt causas melius ; coclique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgcutia sidera di- 
cent; 

To regere imperio populos, Koinane, me- 
mento : 

Hse tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponcre 
morem, 

Parccre sutyectis, et debcllare superbos.” 

* JEnjiid, vi 849. 

71. Whatever maybe thought on this 
point, one thing is perfectly clear, and 
that is, that the Italians, in sij ' ' 
for a united Italy, were not only de 
sirinff an unattainable object, but one 
whicn, if attained, would little realise 
the bright hopes they had conceived. 
This has been now decisively proved 
hjr the event ; that rude test which has 
dispelled so many illusions and re- 
versed so many opinions in this age. 
Unity all but complete has been given 
to lUdy by the victories of Magenta 
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and Solferino, the filibustering expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi in 1859, and subse- 
quent successful invasion of the Nea- 
politan state. Italy from the Alps 
to the extremity of Calabria, with the 
exception of the cities of Romo and 
Venice, has been united into one king- 
dom under the sceptre of Piedmont. 
What has been the result ? The former 
capitals of Italy— Milan, Turin, Naples, 
Rome— have ifeen degraded to the rank 
of provfhcial cities, and now mourn 
their lessened consequence and dimin- 
ished concourse of strangers; a linger- 
ing civil war has ever since existed 
between the adherents of the old Gov- 
ernment in Naples and the modern 
conquerors, which has filled the Nea- 
pol\fAU prisons with captives and its 
villages with slaughter. Ninety bat- 
talions are required to keep the con- 

S ucred provinces in subjection, and 
iie united kingdom can only be held 
%o^ther by an enormous military esta- * 
bluhment altogether disproportioned 
to its resources. Since the Piedmon- 
tese conquest of the south of Italy, 
under the auspices of France and Eng- 
land, the direct taxes have been every- 
where doubled, and a regular debt of 
4,000,000 Jrearlyhas been contract- 
ed, which has now.U804) swelled into a 
floating debt tliisyecg: of £19,000,000 ! 
Italy has added Another to the numer- 
ous proofs which history lias fufnished, 
that revolution is the most costly game 
that nations can play at ; and that pop- 
ular governments, so far from being 
the most just and pacific, are the most 
aggressive and wanike of all tlic rulers 
ofmankiud. 
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CHAPTER LXJCI. 

r.ERMANY, BELGIUM, AND DENMARK, FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 
1848 TO THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW CONSTITUTIONS IN FRANKFORT 
AND BERLIN. 

1. Moke even than the ima^^inativc The free-thinking student of the uni- 

peojjle of the Italian peninsula viero versitics iii Hanover or Prussia, who 
the inhabitants of -Germany shaken by had adopted the whole creed of Ratioii- 
the moral eai’thquake which cast down alism, and aspii-cd to inti'oduce its in- 
the throne of Louis Philippe in France, dependence into political institutions, 
Among the Germans were found united was as much divided from the devout 
nearly all the qualities likely to rer^lor Austrian or Tyrolese, who mingled in 
that* event the parent of great results their pmyers the names of the ‘^Heilig 
— the Teutonic love of fre^om ; a turn Vater and “ Kaisar,” as the Jacobin 
of mind eminently speculative ; an ar- of Paris was from the peasant of La 
dour which mocked at difficulties ; an Vendee. But in addition to this, there 
onthnsiasm which despised danger;*| had now sprung up, especially in the 
IV'idespi'ead and prof(;!ind had been the eastern provinces of the empire, a still 
discontent which pervaded the German more serious and enduring cause of dis- 
mind, when the solemn promises of cord, in the ancicift anef now revived 
free institutions, which had been made passions of Race. Exposed by their 
by the sovereigns during the war of ^ographical situation on the eastern 
liberation, were either openly broken^ frontier of Europe to tlie perpetual in- 
or kept only in name, Aid Germany' >road of the Asiatic hordes, the oriental 
remained subject to military and des- states of Germany contained in their 
potic government^ at a time when its bosom, beyond any other recorded in 
inhabitants were teeniTii^ with encr^’’, liistory, various and antagonistic fa- 
its citie# resplendent with genius, its milics of mankind. Numerous and 
fields overspread with labourers, its opposite conquerors had at different 
commerce whitening the ocean with times swejit over the land, and left on 
its sails. Many and zealous had been its surface descendants animated by 
the efforts made by the people in evciy passions as w^arm, and hostility as im- 
paitof Central and Northern Germany placable, as had imjielled their fathera 
to obtiiin from their sovereigns the from their native scats. The firm hand 
performance of their promises ; but of government and weight of military 
all their effoi'ts liad proved unsuccess- power, resting on the strong martiful 
ful. passions of the people, iiad hitherto 

2. In addition to these vehement restrained these discordant feelini^, 
political and social passions, there and turned them tp national rivaliy 
were others, of yet deeper oii^ and rather tlian intestine brods. put the 
more lasting endurance, whi^ were passions of race were compressed, not 
adding to the convulsion. The reli- extinguislied>and, on the nrst removal 
gious division of the northern dhd of xhe superincumbept weight, were 
southern states, which had formerly ready to flare up in fearful violence, 
so violently agitated the country, was 8. Austria was,*from its local situa- 
indeed in a great measura lulle<L but l^n, the moat exposed to those dis- 
tho opposite turn of mind whffiEf the cor^nt passions, and at the same time, 
Protestant and Catholic creeds had by its weight and power, the most im- 
produced, still retained its influence, portant state in the German confeder- 
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ncy. Beyond any other country in 
Europe it had been exposed from the 
most remote antiquity to the inroads 
of those barbarous nations which, im- 
pelled hunger or the lust of con- 
quest from the udlds of Tartair, sought 
m the southern and highly-cultivated 
counti'ies of Europe at once the relief 
of their necessities and the gratifica- 
tion of their desiins. Vienna was on 
the direct lino from Scythia to Ronfe. 
Hungry was the great alluvial plain 
which, however, attracted the wander- 
ing tribes bent on the invasion of the 
Lower Empire. Wave after wave of 
these formidable invadci*s had rolled 
over the country, according as the ac- 
cumulation of other barbarians in rear 
impelled them forwar<l, or the decline 
of the Empire in front weakened the 
barriers which kept them back. The 
dark-haii'cd Celts first appeared, and 
bcingtho original invaders, for the most 
]iart passed on and settled in Gaul, 
Italy, and the Britisli Isles. They 
■were succeeded by the blue-eyed Goths, 
with their flowing yellow locks and 
sturdy feelings of independence, who, 
having rested on the banks of the 
Danube, formed the basis of the pres- 
ent population of Upper and Lowery 
Austria and Tyrol. The Sclavoniaiis 
followed, during the declining days oi 
the Roman Empire, and, spi'eading 
over Horavia, Bohemia, Gallicia, and 
the north of Ilungaiy, have left in 
their descendants the half of the whole 
present inhabitants of the Austrian 
Empim. Tlio Makars, an entirely dis- 
tinct race, pre-eminent for their cour- 
age and energy, next settled (in the year 
889) in the great X)lains of Aliddle 
Hungary, and have ever since formed 
Hic ruling power over its whole surface, 


while the Wallachians occupied Tran- 
sylvania and the eastern parts of Hun- 
gary. Meanwhile the descendants of 
the original Celtic invaders, pushed 
forward by tho pressure from behind, 
penetrated the valleys of the Alps, 
and overspread the beautiful plains of 
Lombardy. Some of these races, es- 
pecially the Magyars in Hungary anil 
the Gcrnuiiis in Austria Proper, held 
tho Celts and Sclavonians in subjec- 
tion omthe same territory, and thence 
a lasting source of mutual irritation 
anj^ heartburning, which were tho 
main cause, when the bonds of societ}*- 
were loosened, of the extreme violenco 
of the revolution, which all but dis- 
solved the Austrian Empire.* 

4. Prussia was not so much dis- 
tracted by -variety of race and the 
effects of successive conquests as its 
great southern neighbour, but it con- 
tained other elements of discord not 
less formidable. Its inhabitants, con* 
sistingof Goth%from southern Scaii- 
dinavia, were the descendants of a 
bold and iritrepid race, which had 
maintained on tne banks of the Elbe, 
and in the Hyrcanian Forest, a despe- 
rate conflict, in defence of the gods 
and the ritts of their fathers, with 
Rome when its strength was greatest, 
and afterwards witli Charlemagne in 
tho plenitude 6f RTs power. Second 
to no people in the world im, courage 
and martial zeal,' they wore distin- 
mished by that ardent love of free- 
dom, mingled with the reverence for 
antiquity, which in eveiy age has dis- 
tinguished the Teutonic race, and 
which, by separating the passion for 
liberty from tlie desire of headlong in- 
novation, has rendered its progress 
slower but more certain, and its ulti- 


* Tlic inhabitants of the Austrian Empire at tliis period were classified, according to tho 
best statistical authorities, as follows : — 


I. Germans in Upper and Lower Austria, Tyrol, part of Stj-rla and 
Carinthia, ...... 

II. Sclavonians in Moravia, Bohemia, Gallicia, Illyria, Croatia, Servia, 


II. Sclavonians in Moravia, Bohemia, Gallicia, Illyna, Croatia 
and Northern Hungary, % . « . 

III. Magyars inX'entral Hungary, 

IV. Italians in Lombardy, Venetian States, and Southern Tyrol, 

V. Wallacliians, % . • « • 

VI. Jews, . . . ^ 

VIl. Gypsies, 


17,033,000 

4.800.000 

5.183.000 

2.156.000 

475.000 

128.000 


•^Kotnisehe Zeitung, 1843. 


Total, 


37,000,000 
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mate triumph secure. This peculiar- 
ity in their character had caused them 
to embrace with ardour the doctrines 
of the Reformation, when they made 
tlieir appearance in the latter part of 
the sixteenth centu^, while the slower 
and less energetic inhabitants of South- 
ern Gennany slumbered on in sub- 
jection to the dictates of the Vatican. 
The prevalence of the Protestant doc- 
trines, which are eminently favourable 
to variety and independence ofdihought, 
had reacted in its turn, in the most 
Tmwerful manner, on the progrei^ of 
liberal opinions ; and the ardent^ sol- 
diers who had taken up aims in 1813 
in the great war of liberation, returned 
home, after their triumphs, chanting 
the odes of Kbrner, and dreaming of 
the freedom of the Fatherland, '^e 
passion for liberty, accordingly, was 
much more ardent and widespread in 
Prussia, Saxony, Westphalia, Han- 
over, and the lesser central states c{ 
the confederacy, tlvm in Southern 
Germany, where knowled^ was much 
less broadly diffused, and the people 
were in general ranged for or against 
the new opinions accoiding as they 
inhabited tne towns or the countiy'. 
Prussia was not without the causes 
discord which spring from diversity of 
race and the heartburning of succes- 
sive conquests, Tor«Silesia and Old 
Prussia contained great numbers of 
Sclavonians, and m the provinces 
which had fallen to the lot of Prussia 
in the recent partition of Poland that 
race formed a decided msqority of the 
inhabitants. But the heartburnings 
inevitable on that iniquitous act had 
been almost obliterated in Prussian 
Poland by the wise legislative meas- 
ures and paternal administration wliicli, 
as already explained, had so greatly 


improved the condition of the people, 
that they had ceased to sigh for the 
restoration of their stormy Comitia and 
the licence of a democratic noblesse.* 
5. Two most important effects had 
followed tho tiiuinph of the German 
arms itJ the latter years of tho revolu- 
tionaiy war, and tho foimation of tho 
confederacy^ which had secured for 
them the inestimable blessings of in- 
fernal peace for three-and-thirty years. 
The first of these was the gixiat increase 
of wealth, industry, and population, 
wliich had taken place during that 
long period of repose. The benefit of 
this suspension of all strife was felt the 
more sensibly fi*om the contrast whieli 
it had exhibited to tlic ceaseless wars- 
which had watered the Geimaii field.'! 
with blood, almost from the founda- 
tion of the states of modern Europe. 
Immense was the change when, by tliu 
triumphs of 1813 ami the establish- 
ment of tho foimidablo Gennan con- 
federacy, the evils consequent on these 
desolating wars were terminated — 
when the Rhine the Niemen were 
no longer cro.ssed by hostile hosts, and 
tho German disposition, eminently 
pacific and industiious, liad free scojitt 
for its exercise within tho protected 
limits of the confedomey. During the 
threc-aml-thirty years, accoi'diiigly, 
which eliqised from 1815 to 1848, 
Germany over its whole extent, but 
especially in the north, had made ex- 
traordinary advances both in wealth 
and population. The inhabitants of 
Prussia during this period had in- 
creased sixty per cent ; tliey had 
swelled from ten to sixteen millions* 
Its industry and I'esoui'ces had ad- 
vanced in a still greater proportion. 
The same was the case almost in 
same measure with the* lesser central 


* Landed property in Prussia is very much subdivided, and the number of separate pos- 
sessions has greatly increased since 1848— a sure proof, when coupled witli siniiiltaiu 
augmentation of industry, of general wellbeing. From a statistical table published 
1858 it appears that 

In 1840 tlie landowners in Prusfta were 1,790,869 

, In 1855, ... .* 2,049,543 

Waste lands reclaimed since 1848, 7,782,932 acres. 

Possessions lh>m 5 to 30 acres— in 1840, 502,208 „ 

„ ff inl85q^ 687,914 „ 

Possessions below 6 acros-^n 1840, 990,846 „ 

„ „ in 1855, 1,040,647 „ 

^tatiftieal Table, 1858, p. 47. 
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states, and even the huge Austrian 
monarchy had felt in an extraordinaij 
degree the vivifying influences of this 
long period of repose.* With the en- 
joyment of peace and prosperity had 


sprung up, as a natural consequence, a 
general desire for the free institutions 
enjoyed by other countries in a simUar 
state of civilisation and advancement; 
and the long eluding of the promises 


* Population of this uxD^R-^eENTlONED States of the German Empire at the 

UNUEK-MENTIONKD PERIODS. 


Statoii. 

Population 

111 1818. 

Population aftcrwardi. 

Kaicnt In 
Uvruiaii 
Miiuira milea. 

Proportiiin to 
Miuaro lullo. 

1. German states of Austria, 

9.496.753 

11,725,540 in 1830 

3580.6 

3,325 

2. „ of Pnissia, 

8,187,220 

11, 388, *268 „ 1840 

3365.94 

3,639 

3. „ of Biivaria, 

3,513,490 

4,440,327 „ 1843 

1394.3 

3,231 

4. Saxony 

1,206,034 

1,757,800 „ 1843 

271.83 

6,755 

5. Hanover, .... 

1,314,490 

1,755,592 „ 1842 

698.65 

2,517 

6. Wiirteiiiberg, . 

1,397,451 

1,701,726 1841 

360.4 

4,815 

7. lladeii, .... 

1,001,630 

1,335,200 „ 1843 

278.5 

4,846 

8. llcsse-Casael, . 

545,208 

732,073 „ 1846 

208.9 

3,501 

9. Ilesse-Dariiist.idt, . 

633,626 

852,679 „ 1846 

177. 

5,409 

10. Holstein nml Lauimbiirg, 

' 359,985 

526,850 1845 

175.5 

3,002 

11. Luxembourg, . 

1 214,058 

. 389,319 „ 1847 

86.7 

3,853 

12. Nassau 

1 302,769 

* 412,208 „ 1843 

82.27 

5.082 

13. Bniiiswick, 

{ 209.527 

268,946 „ 1843 

72.68 

8,731 

14. Meeklonburg'S«‘hwcrin, . 

' 351,908 

528.163 „ 1848 

228. 

2,317 

15. Oldenburg, 

1 27r>,471 

278,909 „ 1846 

113.95 

2.44S 

16. Franfcfort-on-Maiiie, 

1 47,372 

(‘>8,2t0 1846 

1.8 

37,911 

17. Hamburg, 

120,739 

1 188,054 „ 1846 

7.1 

26,559 


of H'orW, voce ** Gemaiiy,” p. 572. Lontlon, 185ft. 

For the population of Germany in 1861, sec ante, vol. iv., chap, zxvii. sec 7, note. 

Mean Valu^ of Exports from and Imports into Austria, 1831-45. 


Teani, 

Imptvrti Fiorina 

Expnrti— Fiorina 

CiuAom Kraclpto. 

1831'35 

80,641,128 

, 87,606,000 . 

11,940,622 

15,218,659 

183640 

102,854,914 

• 102.184,185 • 

1841-45 

115,455,060 

111,854,587 

16,282,945 


•Gazetteer of World, voce ** Austria,” p. 466. • 


In the Zollverein, in Northern Germany, the movement of industry since the peace may 
l)e judged of by the following ligures 

V..... ZoIlTcrelii Cuntoma 

Tear*. Thaicni. Population. 


1834 14.515,000 23,478,000 

1845 27,422,532 28,498,000 


Value of Exi*ort.s .vnd Imports into Zollverein. 


1845. . 
1846. . 


ExiK)rt^l) 0 lI.ira lni|M>rt*--Dci1IanL 

178.035.000 219,693.000 

170.764.000 821,488.000 


Germany,*' p. 578. 

* Romaii Catholics in Germany in 1846, exclusive of Hungary 

Poland 18,016,000 

Protestants, . 12,030,000 


1818,. . . 
1887,. 

1848 

— IbitL, *• Anstoia,” p. 467. 


Population of Austria in 


ft a 


29,813,586 

.35,878,861 

36,201,071 


Religious Division or Austrian Empire in 1811. 


Catholics,. % . 

Greek Chnrdi, . 
Protestants, . 

Jews, . . . . 

Other sects, . 

Ibid., “Austria,** p. 468. 


24.685,527 
6, 450, .396 
3,237,675 
665,447 
49,764 
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made for their concession had at length 
inflamed this desire into a perfect pas- 
sion. 

6. The next circumstance Trhich had 
^nemlly prepared the German mind 
for revolntionaiy convulsion was the 
universal diffusion of education. The 
care of this important branch of public 
economy had not been left to indivi- 
duals, but had been almost everywhere 
taken up by the Government ; and the 
education by parents of their ^ildren 
was in many states not merely recom- 
mended as a duty, but enforced as an 
obligation by the executive. Ho less 
than 21,000 primary schools existed 
in Prussia, and 1000 collejges or aca- 
demies, idmost all maintained at the 
public expense. In all Germany there 
were at this time 6,000,000 cnildien 
at school, bei^ 1 in 7 of the entire 
population. Those in Prussia were 
2,828,000, out of 15,473,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1843 ; in Saxony 303,506, out 
of 1,709, 000 souls. Tl;^ German nilers 
having great standing armies at their 
command, and, in the Catholic states 
at least, the entire control of the books 
which were to be read, both at school 
and for the most part after it, deemed 
it perfectly safe to give this vast ex- 
tension to general education. Nay, 
they thought, with Napoleon and the 
Chinese emperor, 'that, by affording 
the mca^ of regulating the thmghts 
of men, mey would succeed in estab- 
lishing government on a much stronger 
basis than could ever be done oy 
means of material coercion, because 
they would take away from their sub- 
jects even the desire to revolt. They 
were yet to learn that, whatever may 
be the enervating effect of the univer- 
sal power of reading, while coexisting 
with a despotic government, and a 
press enslaved either by the bayonets 
of soldiers or the precepts of a priest- 
hood, nothing but tumult and oissen- 
sion were to be anticipated from it 
when first introduced into a countiy 
where free discussion has become un- 
avoidable, either from external influ- 
ence or internal determination. 

7. A third circumstance at thia ju- 
ried rendered revolution in a pecufiar 
manncr^formidablo and hard to resist 


in Germany, arising from tlie general 
arming of the people, which had been 
forced upon the country by the seve- 
rities of the French invasion. It has 
been already explained how Baron 
Scharnhorst, when Prussia was con- 
strained/ by the treaty forced upon it 
by Napoleon in 1806, to have only 
forty thousand men under aims, con- 
trived to elude it by keeping the sol- 
dihis only three years wiui their col- 
ours, and thereby training triple the 
number to tlie use of arms who at any 
one time were present with the stan- 
dards. Beyond all doubt it was this 
admirable system which was the main 
cause of the successful resurrection of 
Prussia in 1813, and the glorious stand 
which she then made on behalf of the 
liberties of Europe. The perception 
of the advantages derived by the cabi- 
net of Berlin from this system led to its 
general adoption by the lesser German 
states, and to its becoming in a man- 
ner a fundamental principle of govern- 
ment in the whole of northern and cen- 
tral Germany, Eve ty where the whole 
male 'inhabitants, without distinction 
of social position, between eighteen 
and twenty, were liable to serve in the 
fanks of the regular army, in which 
they did duty for three years. They 
then retired into pacific life, to make 
way for others, who were to go through 
the same system of military training, 
discipline, and dismissal. In this way 
the whole male population was trained 
to the use of arms. Immense was the 
effect of this military organisation both 
ill war and peace, but with directly 
opposite tendencies. As much as it 
multiplied the means of defence and 
national strength, in the event of fo- 
reign invjision or external, ;>varfare, did 
it augment the public danger vrhon 
internal dissensions arose, and Govern- 
ment was called on to make a Stand 
a^inst internal revolt ; for it brought 
them into contact, not with undisci- 
plinld mobs,^ but with experienced 
soldiers. Hence the -Common saying 
in Geipany in 1848, that it was no 
wonder the sovereigns were over- 
thrown, for their enemies were all old 
soldiers, and their defenders were 
young recruits. 
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8. To tlieso observations on the 
tendency iii periods of civil trouble 
of the military urgaiiisation of Ger- 
many, an exception, and a very im- 
portant one, must be made of tlie 
Austrian aimy. The great milibiry 
force of this vast monarchy, Himonnt- 
ing on its peace establishment to 
280,000 men, bcsidi's 54,000 in the 
military colonics, was raised on a dif- 
ferent princi])lc. The soldiei's wefo 
there all eiimlled for twenty-one years, 
whether raised by voluntary enrol- 
ment or conscription ; and eveiy regi- 
ment consisted of three battalions, two 
of which wer<j on active service in any 
part of the monarchy, while the third 
remained as a dt'pot in the circle to 
which it belonged, to train the recruits 
to their military <lutics. The early 
disasters which Kadetsky susUiined on 
the breaking out of the rcivolution in 
Lombardy, were, as already inentioned, 
mainly owing to this ca\ise. The whole 
depot battalions in Lombardy, forming 
nearly a third of the elfcctive military 
force to the south of the Al^is, u’ent 
over to the insurgents on tin; iii-st rais- 
ing of tin* standard of indci^nidence in 
liluan. Rut in other parts of the Em- 
pire the fidelity of the troops, owingi 
•chiefly to this peculiarity in their or- 
ganisation, was attended with the most 
important eflects. Generally speaking, 
with the exception of the lliingarians, 
with whom the war speedily assunied 
a national character, the troops re- 
mained loyal ; and even these con- 
tinued faithful to their colours in Ra- 
•detsky's army. Beyond all doubt, it 
was this fidelity of the sr)ldiei's, in the 
midst of the defection of the gi'cater 

S alt of the nation, which saved at its 
tmost need, the Austrian monarchy.* 
The soldiers formed — as they generally 
come to do when long embodied, and 
• especially after having gone through 
real service toother — a body apart, 
with which military honour and fidel- 
ity to their colours were the nldng 

* The soldiers of the Austrisn army, when 
the insurrection hrdxe out in 1848, were 
• divided by race as follows “ 105,4^ Ger- 
mans; 104,000 Sclavonians; 44,000 Hungar- 
ians ; 60.000 Italians.”— Uniiwma Gasetteer, 
478, "Austria.” A proportion perilous in 
the extreme when a war of races oegiiis. 
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motives to action. The citizen had 
come to be forgotten in the soldier. 
There is no doubt that the growth of 
such a military caste at the command 
of government may often be attended 
with danger to public liberty; but, 
situated as the Austrian Einpii'e was, 
composed of various and hostile races, 
and snn'ouiulcd by powerful militaiy 
inonarchies, it was the only force which 
could cither defend or hold together 
the State.* 

9. The great question at issue be- 
tween the aristociutic and democratic 
party in Germany, as in Great Britain 
at the passing of the Refonn Bill, was 
the princixde on Avhich the national 
representation should be founded. The 
former contended for a rcxircsentatioii 
of estates,” that is, of classes of 
sodcti/; the latter for a simple rex)re- 
.sentation of mimbei's, told by head, as 
ill S^iaiii by the constitution of 1812. 
The dispute on this subject was of 
veiy old steindiug, and had begun 
when the tcims of the Federal Act 
first came under discussion. Baron 
Stein, the celebrated and able Prus- 
sian minister, then proposed that the 
famous 13th clause of that act, whicli 
embraced this subject, should run 
thus : * * A popular representation shall 
be ’i)Ur<^uced into every state of the 
confederacy.” was strenuously 

oxiposed by Prince JVIetteriiich, who 
contended that it should be mtered to 
tliisr ‘‘Assemblies of estates shall find 
a place in cvciy state of the confed- 
eracy.”+ The difference here was more 
than verbal ; it lay at the foundation 
of the whole question. Nearly all the 
German states already had a “ Staiid- 
ische Yerfassung,” or representation 
of the pepple in their seveiul classes ; 
and they were divided into four scc- 

* Tills system has since been altered, and 
tlie soldiers in the Aus^ii army are now 
enroUeil for a short period of service only— 
with what a fatal effect upon the efficiency of 
thr army tlie Italian campaign of 1889 
fles. Drill is speodily acquired by young 
soldiers, but real efficiency In the field is the 
gift of old soldiers alone. 

t Stein's article was,—*' In jedem Bunde- 
staa^ soil eine VoUeavtrtrettung eingeftihrt 
werden;” Mettemich's,— " In Jedem mnde- 
staat eine Standisdne Verfiusung wild Staat 
flnden.”— Bauer, Wiess, 1848. 
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tions— the clcr^% or “Geistlichkeit 
the higher nobility, or “ Hcrreustond 
the common landowner^ or “ Ritter- 
.stand and the citizens of towns, or 
“ Burgherstand.” In the Tyrol, as in 
Sweden, the peasants, or non-noble 
owners of land, formed an order by 
themselves, and the whole nobility, 
higher and lower, one only. All the 
members of the estates met in one 
hoiisei and the votes were taken by 
head. They had no legislative power, 
tlieir duties being chieily to apportion 
the public burdens among the diiferant 
classes of society, and to regulate mat- 
' ters of local interest. The influenco 
of Austria prevailed in this dispute, 
and the 13th article was drawn as 
^Icttemicli desired. This, however, 
was very far indeed from mcetin^the 
views of the Liberal party, ^ley 
wished to have, as in Spain by the 
constitution of 1812, one deputy for 
^eveiy seventy thousand inhabibuitsi* 
The parties, "therefor, split upon a 
tital X)oint, regarding wnich it was 
next to impossible to effect a compro- 
mise; for the concession of the de- 
mands of the Liberals would have 
vested the uncontrolled government 
of the country in the lowest class, be^ 
cause the most numerous; and the 
retention of the existing system would 
have continued ii,'^thout any effec- 
tual restraint, in the privileged ones. 

10. ine system of estates in Hun- 
gary differed essentially from tliat in 
the proper German states: it was purely 
aristocratic, without any intermixture 
of the other classes, or any semblance 
/ even of control over their proccedin^^ 
The Ic^lature there consisted, as in 
Great Britain, of two chambm^ but 
there the resemblance to the English 
constitution ceased. Hie House of 
Lords was composed of hereditary 
great magnates; the Elective, of de- 
puties from the higher clergy, the free 
towns, the lesser landholders, and the 
widows of magnates. But of these 4he 
deputies from the country, who re- 
quired to be themselves magnates, 
and elected by magnates, were alone 
entitled to vote; the deputies o& the 
fi-ee towns were only entitled to sit 
and speak, without voting. The whole 


legislature was thus in the hands of 
the magnates, who were, with very 
few exceptions, Magyars, and thus in- 
fluenced not only by the interests and 
projudiccs of rank, but by the still 
more inveterate and dangerous feel-' 
iiigs of race. This difference rendered 
tlic revolution much more widespread 
and perilous in Hungary than in any 
other countiy of Europe ; for there it 
was not so much the revolt of the 
iwople against the Government, as a 
great aristocratic movement of a third 
of the inhabitants, com]>osing the 
dominant race, to secure their exclu- 
sive privileges alike against the sove- 
reign above and the burghers and 
working class below them. 

11. The exclusive privileges which, 
in this liiglily aiistocratic state, tlui 
nobles had come to enjoy, far exceeded 
those in possession of tlie French no- 
bility bi'lbrc the Revolution, and W(*rc 
such as would seem incredible, if not 
proved by authentic evidence. They 
are thus desciibed by one of the latest 
authorities on the.jsiibjoct, whose tes- 
timony is the morit valuable tliat he 
belongs to the aristocratic interest : 
“So great were the privileges of the 
Hungarian nobility. Hint uie person 
of the noble and his jwoperty were 
alike inviolable : no creditor could 
either arrest the former or attach the 
latter. He and his servants were ro- 
lieved from every impost, national or 
local. Tlic charges of the State were 
borne exclusively by the misera plchn 
covUrihiLens^ as they were called. To 
such a length liad the abuse of these 
privileges been carried, that the nobles 
and their seivants paid no toll on pass- 
ing the bridge of Festh, thou^ it 
constituted one of the principal sonreto 
of revenue cqjoycd by the town. The 
peasants, bourgeoisie, and mecliauics 
were alone bi^cned with it. The 
peasant alone was liable for the hearth- 
tax ; he alone contributed to the ex- 
peiises of tiie Diet and the county 
charges; he paid the dues of the 
schoolmasters, guards, notaries, clei;^, 
and durates ; he alone kept up the 
roads^ the bridges, the churches, the 
public buildings, the dykes, and the 
canals; he alone was burdened witii 
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the Avhole war-taxes, and furnished | 
the recruits to the army ; and in ad- 1 
ditioii to all this, he was compelled to > 
hand over a ninth of his income to I 
his lord, and to give him fifty-two I 
days' service in the year. In fine, he- 1 
sioes the charj^ of ti-ansportihg wood | 
for his lord’s ramily, he was burdened ; 
exclusively with "the quartering of 
soldiers ; and he was compelled at all 
times, and for a merely nominal re- 
muneration, to furnish such to the 
county authorities or their attendants. ' 
The Spartan Helots were kings in com- 
parison.’** There are certainly siifS- 
cient causes here to account for a^ 
revolution,, and xirobahly render it in- 1 
evitable ; but the extraordinary thing 
is, tliat it began in, and was mainly 
supported by, not the mhera phoa 
coiitTibmn% but the haughty Abigyar 
nobles, who lived upon these iniqui- 
tous exactions. 

12. The demand for equal and uni- 
form representation was not the only 
one which had arisen in Germany. 
Another cry liad bt^x'u heard, connected 
with the former, and deemed indispen- 
sable to secure its full and secure de- 
velopment ; this was the wish in Ger- 
many, as in Italy, for ttxity. The, 
inhabitants had felt so long and so 
bitterly ^e evils of divided gov(3ni- 
ment and the contests of sovereigns 
within the confederacy, that the fii-st 
desire, when invested at .all with the 
powerof self-goveniinent, was to mould 
the confederacy into a real empire, 
ruled by one ^vemment, governed 
by one set of laws, and directed by 
one sovereign. Com])aring the dis- 
tracted stat(3 of Germany anterior to 
the formation of the confederacy in 
1815, with the power and influence of 
France on tAe one side, and Russia 
on the other, they were impressed with 
tlie idea, which was undoubtedly in a 
great degree well founded, that the su- 
perior strength and weight of these 
Xiowers were owing to their homogdkie- 
ous character and unity of government. 
If Germany, with i|;s forty millions of 
inhabitants and two thousand Called 
cities, were similarly united, it would, 

* Ballxvdieb, J2ev. d*Autriehe, i 22, In- 
troduction. 


from the advantages of its central 
situation, compact territory, fertile 
and yet varied surface, and numerous 
navigable riveri^ soon acquire still 
greater influence, and become, be 3 'ond 
all question, the leading state in 
Europe, commanding at once internal 
peace and securing external respect.* 
Such was the dream of the patriots 
and Liberal leaders in Germany — a 
dream largely intermingled witbj^th, 
and reivlered difficult of realmtion 
only from the contending interests and 
separate jealousies of the various na- 
tioifs and chiefs composing the confed- 
eracy. 

13. The jealousy of the Cabinet of 
Berlin of Austrian influence, and 
their desire to establi^ a prvponderat- 
ing^ascendancy in the north of Ger- 
many, had leu to another change in 
Xrolitical institutions some time before, 
which powerfully contributed to swell 
same cry for unity in the central, 
government, ^e ^isso - Bavarian 
league which, under the name of Zoll- 
VEREiK (toll-alliance), was established 
at the time when the ferment of Libe- 
ral opinions was very strong in 1833, 
and came into full operation in 1834, 
fhad this elfeolt in a remarkable degree. 
This league, as already mentioned, em- 
braced Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Ba- 
<len, Hc^, BruEJ^ck, Nassau, and a 
number of lesser states, incliK|ing all 
Central and Northern Germany, and 
containing a pox)alation of twenty-four 
million souls.t Its object was twofold: 
1. To establish a perfect freedom of 
commercial intercourse, and mutual 
abolition of all duties on import and 
exx)ort within the states of tho union, 
and levy one uniform rate of imx)ost 
on all foreign productions ; tho pro- 
duce of the taxes being remitted to a 
common treasury, from whence it was 
proportionally divided between the 
states comprising the union. 2. To 
establish so connderable a tax on all 
iin{>orts as riioi(ld effectually exclude 

* By the census of 1861 the inhabitants of 
the Germsnic Confedefation have risen to 
45,013,034.— Abnanoeh de Gotha for 1804, p. 
.4T0.J. 

t For an account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the league, see ante, vol. iv. chap, 
xxvii. § 53*66. , 
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the competition of foreign industry. 
This last part of tlie system was spe- 
cially levelled at the English manu- 
factures. ** Wc should not have com- 
plained,” said the German Ktmke^ in 
1835, **that all our markets were 
overflowing with British manufactures 
— ^that Germany received in British 
cotton goods more than the whole 
British subjects in India— had not 
England while she was inundating us 
with hOT productions, insisted osl dos- 
ing her markets to ours. Mr Robin- 
son’s resolutions in 1815 had in fapt 
excluded our com from the ports of 
Great Britain. She told us wo were 
to buy, but not to sell We were not 
willing to adopt reprisals. We vainly 
hoped that a sense of her own intej*- 
cst would lead to reciprocity ; but wo 
were disappointed, and we were com- 
pelled to take care of ourselves. ” This 
is a manful statement of the principles 
of free trade ; and if the Germans had 
iicted accordingly, thevbwould be en- 
titled to credit for having thus early 
enunciated them. But they have not 
done so ; their reciprocity has been all 
oil one side. England took off the 
whole duties on ^in in 1846, and 
materially lowered those «on foreign 
animals and other raral productions ; 
but the government s of the Zollvercin 
made no advance TflTVkrds a similar 
conccssioj;. ; and through all the states 
of the union the import duties, 
where not raised, continue at the ori- 
ginal rate— nominally of ten per cent 
on the declared, in reality of from 
thirty to forty per cent on the real 
value. Nay, in 1845, the veiy year 
when free trade was in course of being 
earned in Great Britain, increased 
duties were introduced over the whole 
of the Zollverein on foreim iron and 
cotton yams, the principtu articles of 
British export 

14. The effects of this change have 
been very great, both upon the mate- 
rial prosperity and the moral feelings 
of the German people. Since it was in- 
t^uced, the internal trade of the (lif- 
erent states of the union with each other 
has very much increased, and their In- 
dustry, being in a great measure shel- 
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tered from foreign, and especially Brit- 
ish competition, has largelv augment- 
ed. In 1884, when the population of the 
Zollverein states was 23,478,000, the 
custom-house receipts were 14,515,000 
thalers ; m 1845, when the population 
was 28,498,000, they had risen to 

27.422.000 thalers ; in 1850, when tho 
population had swelled to 29,803,000, 
the receipts were still 22,144,000 tha- 
ler4, notwithstanding the effects of tho 
monetary crisis of 1847 and Revolution 
of 1848 in checking both consumption 
and industry ; and in 1862, when the 
population was 34,670,000, they were 

25.846.000 thalers. Ihe industry of 
the union, as measured by its imports 
and exports, had increased in a similar 
proportion. Great as had been the 
effect of this expansion of domestic 
industry upon the material prosperity,, 
it was still ^eater upon the moral anti 
political feelings, of Central and North- 
ern Germany. The iniluence of Prus- 
sia was greatly increased by the change,, 
for the lesser states thereby found their 
own prosperity wound up with hers ; 
and, by making the petty sovereigns 
chiefly dependent for their future mve- 
nucs on the permanence of the union, 
'.^0 rendered their fidelity to her in 
peace and war the condition of their 
existence as independent prinses. 

15. While so many causes were 
conspiring to spread Air and wide in 
Germany tho passion for change, and 
lonjpnf^ after an undefined future, 
which is the first stage of the revolu- 
tionary fever, another circumstance, 
arising partly from the original char- 
acter of tho general mind, partly from 
their geogmphical and political cir- 
cumstances, rendered the malady in 
its case peculiarly violent i|nd danger- 
ous. The situation of the empire in 
tho heart of Europe having rendered 
the maintenance of ^cat standing 
armies the condition of existence, tho 
larger states had at their command 
huf^bodies of armed men. Reding 
on the support of th'ese formidable 
preetorians, the Goveniments every- 
where xnought there could be no dan- 
ger, but ratner the reverse, in permit- 
ting an unlimited fraedom of writing 
K 
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and publishing upon all subjects, ex- 1 
cepting such as touched on the forbid- 1 
den field of politics, or as* concerned , 
the actual administration of affairs, i 
This state of things fell in singularly 
\rith the peculiar turn of the German 
mind, \rhicli, especially in tlie north, 
eminently imaginative and speculative, 
was by nature turned mther to the 
contemplation of the ideal than the 
iiiiprovemeut of the real. Thus the 
minds of men, in a country where 
education and the power of reading 
were universal, were nabituated to the 
most perilous of all exercises in a po- 
litical point of view — tliat of bringing 
to the solution of subjects of thought, 
not the powers of reason, but the 
flights of imagination ; not the Ics- 
^ons of experience, but the visions of 
fancy. 

16. So completely had the minds of 
men in Germany been prepared bv 
these causes, and the skill ul use whiefi* 
the Liberal leaders in Switzerland and 
Italy had made of them, for a great 
and general convulsion, that when the 
news arrived of the revolution in Paris 
and the fall of Louis Philippe, it seem- 
ed as if the match had becu suddenlv 
applied to a train previously laid, wile* 
branches in eveiy direction. Unlike 
the first French revolution, during 
which the progress of the new opinions 
had been slow, and they had to sur- 
mount vigorous resistance from the 
privileged classes in every quarter and 
at every step, it was now immediate 
and almost universal Instead of tak- 
ing up arms, as they had done both iu 
1792 and 1830, in their own defence, 
the Governments of the adjoining states 
at once yielded to tlie tempest, and 
bought only, by immediately bending, 
to escape Us fiiry. Great resistance 
was m^e in several quarters in the 
end, and the conservative cause was 
generally at last triumphant; but in 
the beginning nothing of the kind 
was ihought of. and the annals df the 
German jpowera for some months are 
nothing bat a sefies of encroa^ments 
imperiously made by the revolunonists, 
and concessions weakly, but generally 
unavoidably, yielded by the sovereigns. 

17. Beluium was the country where, 


from proximity of situation, and the 
news of the Paris convulsion l^ing first 
received, the shock was earliest felt, 
and where at the same tim^ from the 
government being of a revolutionary 
character, it might be expected to bo 
most violent. The effects of the blow, 
however, were lessened, and the throne 
of Leopold surmounted the concussion, 
partly by moderation on the part of 
the Liberal leaders, partly bjj^sdoni 
and address on that of the sovereign. 
Knowing that he had no legal title to 
the throne, unless his, election by tho 
people could be esteemed such, Lcojiold 
most prudently took tho initiative. 
No sooner did the intelligence arrive 
of tho fall of lx>uis Philippe, than ho 
convoked (Feb. 26) tho council of bis 
ministers, and after reminding them 
that tjbe throne of Belgium had been 
none of his seeking, offered to resign if 
they thought it would avert calamity, 
or conduce to the public welfare. The 
ministers replied that the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy was the one best 
adapted to tho wisfies of tho Belgian 
people; that the republican form of 
government was uelmer suited to their 
habits nor adapted to their wishes ; and 
that tho existmg constitution, having 
been approved by a constituent assem- 
bly, the organ ^ the public will, and 
nominated by fin immense majority of 
electors, mi^it be considered as a fair 
index to the wishes of the people. Tho 
result proved that their opinion was 
well founded : the spirit of the nation 
was still, as in foimer days, religious 
and monarchical, not freethinking and 
revolutionary. The King retained tho 
throne : the democratic societies in 
Brussels all met on the following even- 
ing (Feb. 27), and attempted a revo- 
lutionary movement; but although at 
their bidding some crowds assembled 
in the streets^ there was no general 
movement, and a few of the leaders 
were arrested without difficulty. On 
file day following, the Minister of the 
Interior announced an electoral law, 
in virtue of wbirii the franchise was 
fixed at the lowest point allowed by tho 
coiistitation— viz. twenty florins yearly 
from real property (40s.), being nearly 
tlie same as the lowest |)oiut of the 
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county qnaliiication in England. By banking establishment, the “ Societd 
this change the number of electors was Generale de Bnixelles,” was at the 
at once doubled ; and the liberal inten- same time authorised to issue notes of 
tions of Government were soon after 20 fnincs and 5 francs to suppoii: the 
still further evinced by another law, circulation during the temi)oraiy ab- 
which reduced the rpialification for sence of jspecic ; and their circulation, 
municipal councils to forty francs aii- also protected, rose from nineteen mil- 
nually (36s.) These timely and wise lions to thirty-two millions. The notes 
•concessions gave general satisfaction, of neither establishment underwent 
and so completely disarmed the ex- aiw depreciation, notwithstanding the 
treme^mocratic party, that when the lai^ increase in their paper circula- 
FrencRevolutionists, who weae by no tioii — a clear proof that it was issued 
means satisfied with these temperate in sufficient but not excessive quanti- 
reforms, endeavoured to penetrate if to ties. The consequence was, that public 
the country, they were, as idready men- credit was restored by this seasonable 
tioned, met and with ease defeated by support to the banking establishments, 
the loyal troops of Leopold. The exist- and industry revived so quickly, that 
ing government was soon after still fur- Govcinmcnt were enableci, before the 
thcr strengthened by a document fr^m end of the year, to suiTender to the 
the pen ofM. Potter, who had ta&n towns the tax on personal property 
so active a part in the revolution of and patents, in consideration of their 
1830, in which he exhorted his coun- giving iq) the aci.roi on articles of con- 
tiymen to rest contented with the real sumption imported into them, which 
freedom which they orgoyedunder their j*had l)cou loudly complained of. These 
constitutional monarc]^, and not to changes, and the effects of the crisis, 
endanger it by aspiring after a perilous occasioned a deficit in the public ac- 
und impracticable republican regime, counts for the year of»0,000,()00 francs, 
18. But althougn Belgium thus which in the next was more than corn- 
avoided the great nsk of a cliangc of pensatc'd by a reduction in the tu*my, 
goverameiit on the occurrence of the the cost of wliicli was lessened to the 
French revolution, yet it could not j^tciit of nearly a half of what it had 
escape the serious evils arising from been ten years before. This mode of 
the shock given to commercial credit, dealing w'ith the monetaiy crisis of 
and through it to^^ieral industiy. 1848, which was exactly the same as 
They fell with unmiti^ted severity in has been shown to have been adopted 
tliat greA emporium of mercantile and in France at the same period, is well 
manufacturing indnstiy; England it- worthy of obsei-vation, for both w^re 
self did not suffer more severmy. The diametrically the revei-se of that fol- 
discounts at the Bank of Brussels, which lowed in England during the corre- 
111 1847 hod been 164,200,000, francs, .s|)onding time of suircring. fVanceand 
sank in 1848 to 87,900,000 ; and the Belgium sought to supply the want of 
current accounts fell from 183, 000, 000 a metallic currency, tempomrily drawn 
to 96,000,000 francs. The general away, and to sup()oit a credit for the 
panic roon rendered the payment of time shaken, by a tcmpoipiy issue of 
aiotes in cnrii iinpo^ible. But the notes to a limited extent, to be witli- 
Government acted with equal energy drawn w'hen no longer required, to sup- 
tind prudence on tliis tiying occasion, ply the place of the former and uphold 
By a law passed on 20111 31arch 1848, the latter; England was resolute to 
cash ])ayments were ^ suspended, and adh(^ to a system whicli forcibly con- 
tho Bonk was authorised to issue ii»* tmeftd the notes when crodit was all 
<*onvertible notes to a limited extent, but ruined by tho withdrawal of the 
Under protection of this law, tho notes gold. J?lie former sJfid, “ If the beef 
of the Bank in ciixiulation, which dur- is taken away, give the soldiers more 
ing tho panic liad fallen to 3,000,000 bread;” the latter, If tho beef is 
francs, rose before the end of the year taken away, take away tlie bread also, 
to 10,300,000 francs. The other great and aU will soon be right.” 
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Id. Holland also folt, though in 
a lesser degree, the shock of 1848, both 
in politics and commerce. Being the 
advanced post of the legitimate mon- 
archies, it was sure to bb cxi)osed to 
the first blows of the revelutiouary 
power, if hostilities broke out; and 
accordingly militaiy preparations were 
made throughout tlic wliole country 
on a very extensive scale. The whole 
militia or landwehr, for 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, were called out, and a con- 
siderable addition w*as made to the 
regular anny. But these defensive 
prepamtioiis were accompanied by wise 
and timely concessions to public opin- 
ion, violently agitated there as else- 
where by the events which had taken 
place ill France. On the 26th Feb- 
ruary, immediately on receipt of the 
news from Paris, a project for certain 
fundamental changes in the constitu- 
tion was 8ubmitt(‘d to the King by the 
Council of Stntc, and approved b^ 
liim, after which the Chambers were 
convoked to take them into consider- 
ation. The restrlt of their delibera- 
tions was a new constitution, which 
was formally promulgsited on the 14th 
October. By it Holland received the 
whole immunities of a free governs* 
ment, and her inhabitants came to 
enjoy nearly the same rights and liber- 
ties as those of Great Britain. All 
traces of the aristocratic privileges re- 
tained by the constitution of 1815 were 
swept away. All citizens were, with- 
out distinction of rank or creed, made 
eligible to all employments ; the King’s 
person was declared inviolable, but his 
ministers responsible. He command- 
ed the forces by sea and land, declared 
war and made peace, and nominated 
to all publj(: offices with the advice 
of his ministers. The States-Gencral 
were to be still divided into two 
chambers, but their composition and 
mode of appointment were changed. 
The members of the [Tpper House, 
who by the coi|Btitution of 1815 were 
all named b^ the King, were to be no 
longer appointed *%y him, but^y the 
provincial estates, and to be taken 
from a roll of the persons paying the 
highest amount of direct taxes within 
their respective limits. They were to 


be elected for nine years, and to re- 
ceive an annual salary fiom Govern- 
ment of 3000 florins, or £300, a-year. 
The lower chamber was elected for 
four ycai's, and to be chosen by all 
pemons paying above 20 florins (£2) 
and below. 160 florins (£16) a-year. A 
deputy was to be chosen for every 
45,000 inhabitants; and, to be eliuiblo 
for the second chamber, the candidates 
were required to be above 30Aars of 
age. This chamber W'as excl^ively 
invested with the light of voting taxes 
and supplies, which was to be done 
annually, and with that of proposing 
and moving amendments to laws. The 
debates in botli chambers were to bo 
open, and published in the newspa- 
pers ; and the people enjoyed the right 
of petitioning either the local estates 
or the general le^slatnrc, as well as, 
under certain limitations, that of meet- 
ing in public to discuss their griev- 
ances or express their wishes. Tlieso 
provisions contained the whole ele- 
ments of real freedom, and made as 
large concessions to democracy as were 
consistent with its existence. 

20. While the kingdoms of Belgium 
and Holland were reaping in this 
manner the* fruits of a sage adminis- 
tration on the part of their respective 
governments, ai|u^ moderation on that 
of their people, the lesser states in 
Gennany were falling one rfter an- 
other, with unheard-of rapidity, be- 
fore the revolutionaiy tempest. Such 
was the swiftness with which the storm 
advanced, and the univei-sality of the 
overthrow which it effected, that it 
could be compared to nothing but a 
tropical tornado sweeping over the 
land, and overturning in itsfuiy, tow- 
ers, churches, and places. Nothing 
like it had ever been witnessed in the 
civilised world before, and probably 
never will again. On the 29th Feb- 
ruary the Government at Carlsnihe, 
to allay the hourly -increasing effer- 
vlscence, announced to the Chamber 
of Deputies that they were about to 
bring Torward prorosals for the liberty 
of the press, trim by jury, and the 
gederal arming of the people ; and on 
the evening of the same day the citi- 
zens, already armed, thronged the 
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streets, and the rule had slipped ont discontent had been long excited by 
of the hands of Uie sovereign. At the avowed influence of Lola Montes, 
Stutt^rt, on the 2d March, an as- a, celebrated dancer whom the King 
sembfy of bourgeois addressed to the had created Countess of Lansfcld, over 
monarch a petition, in which they de- the roval mind, and the Revolution of 
manded tiie immediate convocation of Paris ble\^ it into a flame. The Conn- 
a German puliament^ the institution tess having taken a body of students, 
of trial by jury, Hie entire liberty of named MUmannen^ under her nro- 
the press, equality in taxes and privi- tection, they were publicly insulted 
leges, the Volition of eorvies^ and (Feb. 9) by tlie other students ; and 
generalurmiiig of the people. A de- matters became so serious that, by a 
crec, announcing the speedy cohvoca- royal ordinance, tlie university was 
tion of the Estate^ was the conse- closed fora j^ear. This strong step ex- 
quence of that ptition. In the Duchy cited such indignation, that tumults 
of Nassau, a similar ptition, on the arose, in the course of which death en- 
same day, led to a similar result. On sued, barricades were erected, the King 
the 3d March the German Diet sitting himself was slightly wounded, and the 
at Fmnkfort yielded to the loud and Countess, after having hadher hotel pil- 
meiiaciiig demand of the public voiem laged, was obliged to leave the countiy. * 
passed a decree virtually abandoning Matters being in this distmeted state, 
all general control or right of direction the intelligence of the French Revolu- 
over the confederacy, and permitting tion, which immediately after anived, 
every scimrate state to regulate the fought matters to a crisis. On the 
liberty of the press, within its domin- sdMarch the King dissofved the Lower 
ions as it deemed cxped%nt On the Chamber, and announced the meeting 
9th' the same body adopted a tricolor of the new one for tlie^Oth May ; but 
flag — black, red, and gold being taken this was far too long a delay for the 
as the arms of the confederation. At movement party. On the next day a 
Cologne a tumult got up, and a peti- tumultuous mob passed the windows 
tion was largely signed and paraded of the royal palace, and proceeded to 
through the streets, demanding uni- pillage the arsenal, whore they got 
versa! suflrage and ppulor govern- arms in abundance; and the king, 
ment, unrestricted liberty in spech having no longer any means of rcsist- 
and pblishing, the abolition of the ance, two days after issued a deerco 
standing ^my, general arming of the convoking tlic Chamber for the 16th 
people, security for employment to all March, and at once abolishing the 
by the Government, and education of censor^ip of the press, and ordering 
all at the public expense.* the army to take the oath of fldelity 

21. When such extravagant ideas to the constitution. On the 5th March 
were fermenting in the public mind, the Grand-Duko of Baden, destitute 
it was not to oe expected that the of all means of resistance, convoked 
sovereigns of the lesser German states the Chambers, publicly acknowledged 
could oppose any effectual resistance the soverei^mty of the people, and es- • 
to the torrent. In truth, they were tablished a Nationnl Guard ,*the King 
so thunderstruck by the Revolution at of Wiirtemberg engaged to establish 
Paris, and so overawed by the mat civic guards and abolisli feudal rights; 
parent democracy on the other side of at Weisbaden similar concessions were 
the Rhine, which they expected every made by the reigning prince ; while 
moment to burst in armed bands of at He^elberg a body of democrats, 
liberators upon them, that they no- 'self-elected as rulers of* the empire, 
where attempted it. Concession to * Hersubsequent historyiexceoded all that 
whatever was demanded was tmiversal fictiotf hath e^r figured of the luarvellous ; 
and immediate. At Munich public and after displaying her charms and exhlbit- 

* ing the violence of her temper in California 
* Balletd. Bev. d’ilfdrteAc, i. 13, 14; Ann, and the United States, she died at length in 
Jlift. 1848,386,387; Garnier Pages, Nut. <2e great poverty. She was of Scotch origin, 
la kvo, de 1848, i. 861-364. and was born in Montrose. 
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published a declaration, stating that was evident that th^ had in view a 
the existing Diet at Frankfort did not great augmentation of the ascendancy 
possess the confidence of fhc nation^ of Prussia in the revolutionised fcd(i'- 
and appointing a standing committee ation, and that visions were already 
to atrango the preliminaries for a real cnteitained of an imperial crown, su]h 
representation of the pcopU over the ported by the Liberal states, adding 
whole confedemey. On the same day fresh lustre to the house of RrandeiL> 
the King of Saxony issued an edict, burg. 

making an entire change in the mini- 23. This was rendered still more ap- 
stry in favour of the Liberiils, and.or- parent by a rayal proclamation, issued 
dering the immediate convocation of a on the 18th March, in which t^e King 
chamber to settle the basis of a new said, Above all, we demand that 
constitution. Germany shall be transformed from a 

22. Tt might have been expected confederation of states mi to 
that, tliough tlic lessor states of the state. We acknowledge that to effect 
confederacy were unable to resist the this a temporal federal representation 
storm which s(*t in with su(;h violence must be formed out of the chambers 
from the left bank of the lihine, tlie of all German states, and convoked 
case would be ditlcrent with tlie great ivimediately. We demand a general 
military monarchies which wei*e far- military system for Germany, and wo 
therremoved from the scene of danger, will endeavour to form it after that 
ami possessed a jiowerfiil armed force model under which our Prussian ar- 
to support authority and stifle insur- mics reaped such unfading laurels in 
rcction. But it was just the revci'sc* the war of independence. We demand 
the tornado fell with more violence, that the German federal army be ,as- 
and speedily produced effects more seinbled under one single federal ban- 
important, at Anemia and Berlin than ner, and we hope to see a federal 
at Munich or Dresden. In the Prus- commander-in-chief at its head. AVo 
sian capital the panic was exti’emc demand a German federal flag ; and 
when the intelligence from Paris first we expect that the period is not far 
anived ; nothing loss than an imnf^- remote when a German fleet shall 
diate invasion by the tirms of Franco cause the German name to be respect- 
was anticipated. IMcetings in eonsc- ed on the ocoaiL. AVe demand a fed- 
quence were held, at which petitions era! tribunal torthe settlement of all 
were agi'ccd to, and stiaightway sign- differences between princes ^nd their 
ed, especially at (‘oblciitz, Dusseldorf, states, as between different German 
and the other cities in the Rhcnisli governments. We demand a common 
provinces of Pmssia, praying for a law of settlement for all Germany, and 
general anning of the people, and the an absolute right of all Germans mu- 
immcdiate concession of all the points tually to migrate to any pari of tho 
on which the two Chambers had agi’ccd Fatherland. AVo demand the aboli- 
at their last sitting ; and the King, to tion of all custom-houses which shall 
, appease the public mind, had no alter- impede tho internal commei'ce of all 
native bu4‘ to accede to the demand. German states ; a general Zollverciii 
On the 11th of tho same month, a for the whole of Gcnnany, and au 
programme of the changes intended to entire uniformity of weights, measures^ 
bo introduced was ]mhlishcd by the and coins throuf^out tho entire union. 
Government, by which absolute liberty We propose tho same liberty of tho 
of the press was at ovee conceded in press throughout all Germany, with 
the mean time, and hopes were held pthe same guarantees against its abuse, 
out of a law for a common constitution To accomplish these our intentions, 
of the whole cAifedcriicy. (rom the we convoke the general Diet for tho 
early and decided step thus taken by 2d April ; and in the mean time tho 
the Prussian Government, which in ctinsoiship of the press is abolished, 
this manner put itself at the head of all laws relating thereto abrogated, 
tho Liberal Unitarians of Germany, it and offences of the press n^iust tho 
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government or individuals are sent to squadron of cavalry, which were drawn 
the ordinary tribunals.” up under the windows of the palace. 

24. From the terms of this very re- At the same time barricades began to 
markable instrument, it was evident bo erected in that street, within sight 
not only that the King of Prussia was of the nwal dwelling, 
disposed to put liimself at the head 25. Ijpon this the cavnliy moved 
of the large nart^ professing Liberal fonvard to clear the square, but at a 
opinions in l^ssia, but that he had walk only, and without unsheathing 
embraced the views of the still more their swords. At the same time two 
numerous body in the whole confed- muskets were discharged from the in- 
eracy yrhich aspired to restore a Ger- ftAitry ranks, whetlier by accident or 
man empire, no longer a disjointed command is unknown, which was im- 
confedcracy of independent states, but mediately follow'cd by a general dis- 
oiie powemil and united monarchy, charge of firearms from the mob in the 
It was not difficult to see who wasMe- Konig-Strassc and along the square. 

. signed for its head ; and as it was not The students at the University were 
to be supposed that Austria would at the head of the insurrection ; but it 
yield the palm, the confederacy, at was soon supported by a battalion of 
the very threshold of its Liberal ad- the Guard, tne Chasseurs of Neufehu- 
vances, and when panting for pacific tel, which joined the popular side, 
union, 'was threatened wdth a serious The cavalry now drew their sabres, 
-war between the rival aspirants for its and charged the mob in good earnest, 
direction. But ere this inevitable A sanguinary conflict ensued, for tho 
jealousy could break out iii open actsyij insurgents had among them a git^at 
the direction of affaivs was taken out number of old soldiers as well trained 
of tho hands of the King, and the to anns as the royal troops, and the 
IVussian Government afforded another students combated »with the utmost 
example of the eternal tnith, that i*csolution. The conflict continued till 
those who aspire to acquire or retain nightfall, and even long after it had 
the lead in public affairs by the sup- become dark, by tho light of the bum- 
port of the democracy, c*d by becom>tLing houses, several of which wero 
mg puppets in its hands. The King [broken into, and, after being sacked, 
of Trussia was virtually dethroned the set on fire by the combatants. Over- 
veiy diiy after thi^proclamation had w helmed with ten or at this calamitous 
been issued. On the evening of tins event, which cost sixty persons their 
same ^y an immense crowd assembled lives, besides four times that number 
in the Kbnig-Strasse and in the square wounded, the King issued a proclam- 
in front of the palace, to testify their ation, addressed to ** my beloved 
gratitude to the monarch who had Berliners,” in which he expressed tho 
thus early made such concessions, and utmost regret at the events which had 
loud acclamations rent tho sky when occurred, and declared that the con- 
he appeared at tho balcony to receive flict had arisen from accident, and tho 
the grateful homage of his subjects, shots first fired from the Konig-Strasse. 
But the extreme liberals and revolu- Next morning the King gave token*of 
tionists had no intention of allowing his submission by accepAng tho rcsig- 
the direction of tho movement to re- nation of his whole ministers, who 
main in the hands of the Government ; were immediately succeeded by a new 
and in order to wrest it ^m them, cabinet composed of known Liberals, 
and excite the popular passions against at the head of which was Count d’Ar- 
tho sovereim, they determined to pro- niXi, and jfT. d’Anemwald was made 
voke a collision between the citizens Minister of the Interior. On the 20th 
and the royal tioops. For this pur- a general amnesty was proclaimed ; 
pose, in tho midst of the tumult and the %holc persons in custody on ac- 
rcjoicings at tho appearance of the count of the insurrection wore liber- 
Kiug at the balcony, a few shots were ated without bail, and two additional 
fired. from the Kbnig-Strasse on a ministers were appointed, known to 
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belong to the most advanced Liberals, a speech by the new sovereign to the 
And on the 22d the bodies of the assembled Chambers, specially cpii* 
citizens who had been killed in the voked, in which he announced a gcnif|t 
affray on the evening of the x8th were ral anmes^, the responsibility of the 
paraded with great pomp before the King's ministers, the liberty of the 
royal palace, and the King wa^ obliged prei^ the geiieral election of the de- 
to submit to the humiliation of incun- puties to the Lower Chamber by the 
ing his head before the lifeless remains people, an immediate and complete 
of those who had perished under the representation of the Palatinate in the 
sabres of his guards. At the same Chamber, the redemption of seignorial 
time the King published a decree rights, the introduction of trial by 
pointing a national guard in the caju- jury, la^s against the Jews, a revision 
tal, and ordered the royal troops to of Uie regulations regarding the land- 
leave the city; and after riding through wehr, and the general arming of the 
the streets in the German uniform, m pecllde. This was immediately fol- 
the course of which he made repeated lowed by a change of ministry— the 
protestations of his anxious desire for new cabinet being entirely composed 
German freedom, he issued two pro- of men of the most Liboial principles 
clamations, in which ho openly an- — Baron Then de Dittmar, a noted 
iiounccd his intention of putting him- leaSer of that party, being at its head, 
self at the head of the restored and 27. Rapid and decisive as had been 
united German nation. the triumph of the Liberals, both at 

26. While these events were passing Berlin and Munich, it ere long ap- 
in Prussia, Bavaria had become the |%oeared that the people, as a whole, in. 
theatre of a revolution less bloody, but neither counti)^ were unanimous on 
still more strange. A roport got up, the recent changes, and that the seeds 
wliether well founded or not is un- of future and frightful divisions wero 
known, that the favourite, Lola Montes, already sown whue the lo Pasans of 
had returned from her banishment, victory were still resounding through 
and was in secret lodged in the palace, the streets of the great towns. The 
Upon this the populace (17th March), ^)rovinces first hoisted the signal of 
dreading the removal of the Prince of resistance. Some of them, in assem- 
Wallerstein, who hod been appointed blies as numerous as that which bad 
prime-minister on occasion of the for- eifected the revolfftton in the capital, 
mer disturbances, rose up, and several openly condemned the change!^ effect- 
conflicts ensued between them and the ca on the 18th March, and stigmatised 
royal troops, in which the insurgents them as concessions extorted from an 
were generally worsted. But the pub- unwilling sovereign by a rebellious 
iic discontents soon assumed a more capital. This was in particular done 
pacific but not less formidable form, in Pomerania, the old marquisate of 
A petition to have the favourite dis- Brandenburg, and the circle of West- 
missed, and the popular demands con- hawcl. The Poles, too, emulous of 
ceded, was present^ to the King, who the movements of their Liberal breth- 
wfis constrained to yield, and with- ren in Berlin, were already preparing 
draw from tlSt Countess her patent of a formidable agitation in the Grand- 
naturalisation. An order was even Duchy of Posen, and demanding an 
issued to arrest her if she returned to extension to them of th^ privileges 
Bavaria. On the 20th March, the won by their German fellow-subjects. 
King; overwhelmed with vexation, and The movement of the Prussian mon- 
seeing himself deprived *of_ all Aal arch in favour of a new German em- 
power, resided Ihe crown in favour pire, of which he was to be the head, 
of his son Maximilian, a man of thirty was loudly condemned in Bavaria and 
years of age, who immediately asilend- all the Catholic states of the south, 
ed the throne. The accession of this At Munidi the portrait of Frederick 
prince, who was married to a sister of William was publicly burnt in the 
the King of Prussia, was the signal of midst of the cheers of an immense 
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concourse of spectators. Pressed by 
so many difficulties without and with- 
in the Liberal Prussian Ministry, in- 
stalled on tho 19th March amidst the 
smoko of the barricades, found itself 
unable to carry on the government. 
Ten days after he was appointed 
minister, Count d’Amim was com- 
pelled (April 2) to retire finm the 
cabinet, which was remodelled by 
large concessions to M. Camphauseii 
and the extreme Liberals; and the 
new cabinet with difficulty held its 
ground till the 16th June, when a 
wil'd ministry was appointed Under 
the pressure of a second popular in- 
surrection. The Catholics m the mon- 
archy all took part against the Pro- 
testants and the new order of thin^^ ; 
the Poles were preparing a revolt 
against both; the inhabitonts of the 
countiy gene^ly stood aloof, or open- 
ly condemned the encroachments of 
tjie Liberals in the towns ; and Ger- 
many, while still resounding with the 
cry for a great and united Fatherland, 
was in reality threatened with tho 
horrors of a war of races and a religi- 
ous strife, supradded to the distrac- 
tions of a social revolution. 

28. The Prussian Estates, convoked 
for the 2d April, found themselves 
suddenly invested with the powers 
and called to the dutlto of a constitu- 
ent assembly. Upon them had de- 
volved the duty of fixing the basis of 
the new and liberal constitution of 
Pmssia in a manner suitable to the 
new-born lights of the a^ and con- 
ibrmable to the wishes of Sie rntgority 
of the inhabitants. The first thing to 
be done was to fix the principles on 
which the elections for the popular 
])art of the legislature were to be con- 
ducted — tho Meform BUI of Prussia — 
upon which, if it remained durable, 
its future W 9 uld in a great measure 
depend The King, in opening the 
Assembly, did not disguise his expec- 
tation that his countiy, in taking h 
lead on this occasion, was in eifpt 
laying the corner-stone of the edifice 
on which the whole fiibric of German 
liberty and independence was to be 
reared. **His Majesty," said the 
ministei^al address, ** djbs promised a 


real constitutional charter, and we are 
assembled to lay the foundation-stone 
of the enduring edifice. We hope 
that the /work will proceed rapidly, 
and that it will perfect a great consti- 
tutional System for tho mwU German 
rau. The Government recognises in 
its mission the invigorating power of 
the State closing again the broken 
bopds of order, the reviving of confi- 
dence and credit, and the giving an 
upward impulse to trade and labour. 
It will endeavour to maintain peace 
without as long as the honour of Ger- 
many will permit, and to tho hdiiour 
of Germany also restore peace within.” 

29. Piucecdiiig on these principles, 
the basis of the new constitution pro- 
posed by the King, unanimously and 
enthusiastically agreed to by the 
Chamber, were as follows: 1. Evciy 
householder of twenty-four years of 
age, not convicted of a crime, or hav- 
big received public or parochial relief, 
to have a vote for tho representation 
in the Lower House. 2. Every five 
liundi'ed of the primifiy voters to elect 
one elector, to be determined by tho 
absolute majority of votes. 3. Every 
householder of thirty years complete, 
!« ]^scssion of civil rights, to be eli- 
gible as an elector. 4. Two deputies 
to bo chosen for every town or district 
with a population of sixty thousand 
inhabitants, according to the censns 
of 1846, and for eveiy forty thousand 
more one deputy in audition. 5. The 
investigation of the le^lity of elec- 
tions to be conducted by the Assem- 
bly itself, and the elections to be de- 
termined by a majority of votes writ- 
ten by the electors themselves, and 
conducted by tho magistrates or muni- 
cipal authorities. 6. Tho.4eputics to 
vote according to their own opinions, 
not according to any written mstruc- 
tions from their constituents. In re- 
gard again to the general constitution 
of kingdpm, the monarch pro- 
misda that proposals should be laid 
before them providing for tho freedom 
of the press, personalliberty, the right 
of meeting and petitioning, the pub- 
licity of judicial proceeding and viva 
voce examination of witnesses; trial 
by juiy, especially in political cases ; 
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abolition of heritable jurisdictions ; which speeches were made eminently 
equality of civil and political rights descriptive of the German mind at 
and of all persuasions; a gevcral arm- that juncture. The assembly, whidi 
ing of the people ; a populir law of consisted of above thi^ uiousand 
election thoroughly reprcsciting all persons, vras addressed in heart-stir- 
interests; a decisive ascendancy of a ring strains by the leading liberals 
simple majority of the popular assem- of Central and Horthem Germany, 
bly in the administration and legisla- One of these, Welcher, spoke wisely 
tion of the state ; the responsibility as well as cloauently, and it would 
of ministers; and swearing of the have been well for Germany if his- 
army to the constitution. ^ counsels had been followed. ** Do 

30. This regulation of Prussia as to not,” faid he, ‘‘mistake licence for 
the election of members for their own liberty, nor suppose that because 
Diet, of course, could bind no other much must be remodelled, all must 
state, and it was even doubtful how be* overturned. Far be such a thought 
far that Diet possessed the power of from us! Let us progress, but stead- 
electing tlie representatives of that ily and thoughtfully. Let us lay tho 
state itself for tho Geiicml Diet of tlic foundation of our freedom, a national 
confederacy. Tliinking, however, that parliament : let ns be citizens of ono 
they possessed that power, the Prus- united countiy ; but do not imagino 
sian Diet elected these representatives, such an object can be attained by pro- 
This gave great oilciice to the Gcnend claiming a republic. Look at France. 
Diet, which maintained, ^vith truth, She now for tne second time possesses 
that, by the existing constitution o^ that form of goveniment in whic]i 
tho confederacy, its members were to alone, accoi’ding to some, true free- 
bo chosen by direct election for itself, dom is to be round. What has sho 
and not by the sulfrages of any other gained by it? AVhat is her present 
body; and as tho IhiiMsiiin Diet in- condition? — what her future pros- 
sisted on their supposed right, the pccts? To say the least, they are not 
matter at first assumed a very scri- encouraging ; and I am delighted that 
ous aspect. At length, hovrevor, tli|f among my own countiymen no desire 
Pmssiaus gave way, annulled the first has been expressed to follow in her 
election, and agroed to send deputies steps. But regard the present condi- 
chosen by direct election. The other tion of England!? (Thunders of ap- 
states of the confederacy all sent dc- nlause.) I?,t her be our mo^el. Sho 
puties directly chosen, in tcniis of a has long eijjoyed free institutions ; sho 
resolution of the Geiieml Diet on 31st alone remains unshaken in the storm 
March ; and such was the enthusiasm which is howling around. It is to 
which universally prevailed, that they her we must look to bo our model and 
were practically selected by universal our guide.” 

fiufTrngc, and siieli only wci'(5 chosen as 82. A question both of delicacy and 
were known from having adopted ex- difficulty arose in the very outset as to 
tremc opinions. One deputy was to the mono in which the Assembly was 
be i*eturned for every seventy thou- to bo elected. It was universally felt 
sand inhabitants ; and the opening of that the existing Diet, returned under 
the General Diet, which was to con- the old aristocratic regime, could not 
sisf of live hundred members, was bo maintained. Several^meetings in 
fixed to be at Frankfort-on-the-Maino various parts of the country had con- 
on the 4th May, tho annivciwy of demned it, and public <miiiion had 
the opening of tho States-Geiiem of laudly declared itself to the same ef- 
France sixty years before. feet. A self- convoked assembly of 

31. On the fi6th March a great Liberal representatives from nearly 
meeting .took place at Heiffiilbcig, every part of Germany had met at 
around the mins of tho magnificent Hffidelb^ on the 2d Marcli, and, af-' 
castle which has there so long been ter passing resolutions in fovour of 
the object of universal admiration, at German unity, independence, jaiid tho 
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gcncml ixipresentation of the people the separate Diets in the different 
ill one assembly, had appointed a com- states. Even the greatest monarchs 
niittce of seven to draw up the plan of looked it this Assembly as the only 
a general German representation. The remain! Jg channel for influence and 
old Diet, erected under the aristocra- suprem{fcy. Austria sent the Areli- 
tic regime, met at Frankfort on the duKe Jtlhu, the most Liberal of the 
8th Mai’ch; and feeling themselves Imperial familj', as one of her re- 
not strong enough to resist the tor- presentatives to the General Diet, 
rent, invited seventeen of the most and openly canvassed for the presi- 
popular of the Liberal leaders, includ- c^cnc}'. But although a prince of the 
ing the seven appointed by the Radi- house of Ilnpsburg was a member of 
cal assembly, to unite with Hhem in the Diet, that gave no indication of 
framing a schcnio for tlie general na- the real inclinations of the Assembly, 
tional representation ; and this ipra- All the efforts of the princes, dukes, 
posal was acceded to. A united as- and potentates of the Confederacy 
sembly, accordingly, consisting of three could not prevent the representatives 
hundred persons, met (March 31) to chosen being fur the most part of the 
discuss the mode of election, and it most violent character. In vain the 
soon appeared that the extreme Ikidi- chiefs yielded to the torrent, and 
cals had a decided majority. Rcsolu- evciywhere x>nt themselves at the head 
tions were passed to the effect that a of the movement, in order to obtain its 
National Assembly for all Germany direction ; in vain they brought fur- 
should be elected on the principle of ward the most cehjbratod persons in 
one deputy for every seventy thou- philosophy and literature as candi- 
sand persons, the lesJer states of the dates for the suffrages. The Revohi- 
coiifederacy being, however, entitled tionists wore more than a match for 
to a deputy, though containing a them, and the chftice of the newly- 
smaller numW of inhabitants. M. aroused Gcimaii people fell on persons 
Mittcrmayer was chosen president of of a very dilferent and far more dan- 
this preliminary or A^or-rarliament, gcroiis character, hi. Dahlmann, the 
and MM. Dahlmann, Blum, Itzstein;*! celebrated professor of history in Gbt- 
aiid Jordan, all decided Radicals, vict*- tingen, who had obtained additional 
presidents. Having decided the moilc celebrity by being removed from his 
of election on th& highly popular chair by the King of Hanover, was 
basis,* the Vor - Parliament dissolved rejected in Priussia ; M. Albrecht, his 
itself, having previously appointed a colleague, was throwm out in Saxony ; 
committee of fifty to waten over the M. von Gagcm in Hesse ; M. Uliland, 
public interest till the day of meeting the beautiful and popular poet, and a 
of the new national representatives, distinguished Liberal leader, in AVUr- 
Thus was the first great step in th(j temberg ; M. AVelcher in Baden. It 
career of rovolntiou made, almost was already evident that these the first 
without resistance from any of the apostles of freedom, the original lead- 
aristocratic classes-^ namely, the fixing ers of the movement, ivere passed^ in 
of the general federal represciitatiou Germany, as they had lycn in Franc(% 
pn the footing of the population told in the race hy bolder and more un- 
by head, after the model of the Span- scrupulous men, and that the lead in 
ish constitution of 1812, in direct the German Revolution would fall into* 
opposition to the old system in every the hands of decided Kcpiildicans. 
European state, ivhich w'us the rmirc- ]^om the '«jpry outset of tlieir meetings 
sentation of classes.* ^ * extreme opinions wen? advocated by 

33. Such was the importance at- men destined to acquire a melancholy 
tached by all Germany to the idea of celcjirity in futufe times ; the word 
a united federal empire, that ijj soon “Republic” ivas heartl from the lips 
came to supplant, in general estima- of M. Robert Blum, M. Struve, and 
tioii and interest, the proceedings of M. Ronge, the revulutionaiy reprcscii- 
• * Oarnier Pages, ii. 82-85. tative of Silesia. 
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34. So strong and general was the 
passion for German unity, as well as 
freedom, that before even fthe new 
National Assembly had met, Vnd dur- 
ing the sitting of the Yor-Parvuimcnt, 
pretensions of the most iniquitous 
kind had been put foiward by the 
German democracy, which, if persisted 
in, would, it was evident, lead to a 
general war, and could not be canie.d 
into effect without the most violent in- 
vasion of the rights of other states. 


Jutland and the isles, and one-half 
for Schleswig and Holstein, so that 
they gained greatly, and obtained, in 
every respect, a suitable place in the 
united parliament.. The constitution 
was mceived with the utmost demon- 
strations of joy in Denmark proper ; 
but it was otherwise in the duenies, 
where opinion was much divided, from 
the desire generally felt for a separate 
legislature of their own. Matters 
were in <this state when the news ar- 


The duchies of Sclileswig-Holstciu and 
Lauenberg contained a coiisidemblc pro- 
portion of inhabitants of German de- 
scent ; but a great number of them were 
Sclavonians or Celts, and for two cen- 
turies they had formed part of the Dan- 
ish dominions.* Under the influence, 
liow’ever, of the events which had tak- 
en place in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
a great ferment got up in these pro- 
vinces, eqiccially among the inhabi- 
tants of German descent, and the cry 
was raised for a union with the Father- 
land. The Government of Denmark 
had recently beforffsustjiined a serious 
loss by the death of the wise and jwp- 
ular King Christian VII., who had 
mounted the throne on 3d December 


rived in the end of February of the 
revolution in Paris. The ciy immedi- 
ately arose in the duchies that they 
shoujd be detached from the Danish 
crown, and incorporated with the great 
German Confederacy. This was cor- 
diaVy supported by emissaries from 
Berlin ana the leading German pa- 
triots, who encouraged the pconlc to 
persevere in their demands, ana pro- 
mised them the support of the whole 
confederacy in asserting them. The 
eifervesccnce instantly became extreme 
over the duchies, rublic meetings, 
very numerously attended, were held 
in all the great towns, in which a 
union with Germany was demanded ; 
and the excitement was carried to the 


1839, and died on 20th January 1848. | 
He was succeeded by his only son, 
Prince Frederick, -who was born in 
1808, and immediately ascended the 
throne by the title of Frederick VII. 
Hid first act was, in conformity with 
the general spirit of the ago, to give a 
constitution to his subjects. By it a 
united parliament was constituted for 
the kingdom of Denmark and the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 
This parliament was to consist of fifty- 
two members iii all, and to be invested 
with the powers of legislation and 
laying on taxes. It was to meet with- 
in two months of the promulgation of 
the decree constituting it The num- 
ber of deputies was to bo one-half for 
* The nudority of the inhaUtants in 
stein and Lauenberg were Germans, in SchiM- 
wig Danes. Holstein and Lauenberg were 
members of the Oeim^ic Confederation os 
well as constituent parts of the I^nish 
monarchy. The German claim upon Scliles- 
wigwaa founded on the assertion that Schles- 
wig and Holstein were inseparably united 
and that therefore the former must follow 
the latter into the arms of the Confederation. 


I^iighest poinlf by the arrival of sum- 
monses from the Vor-Parliamont at 
Frankfort, which, treating them as 
ali-eady parts of the Confedeiacy, or- 
dained tnem to send deputies the 
approaching General Diet 

35. This step on the part of tho 
German confederative assembly was a 
most important one, both in a social 
and political point of view. It was 
the first assumption of pretensions, 
altogether at variance with existing 
rights, and evinced a determination to 
disregard former treaties, how solemn 
or ancient soever. The duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein had, from a 
very remote period, been, not a part 
of the kingdom of Denmark, but an 
appana^ of the Danish crown. The 
rigRt of the King of Denmark to these 
duchies was sold in the year 1326, 
when Waldemar, King of Denmark, 
^ave^he d^hy . 

os a hereditary fief, on condition, how- 
ever, that it should never be united 
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with the kin^om of Denmark. The 
states of Scmeswig-Holatein, in con- 
sequence of this limitation, claimed 
soon after the right to choose their 
own duke, and this was agreed to by 
Christian 1., King of Denmark, who 
on 6th March 1540 acknowledged the 
right of the duchies of Holstein and 
S(^leswig to choose their duke from 
any son of his family that they chose. 
Tliis right of election, however, re- 
mained in abeyance till 1588, when 
it was exercised by the Estates of 
the duchies with the sanction of the 
regnant Queen • mother of Denmark. 
Thereafter it became obsolete, and in 
1608 the Duke of Schleswig executed 
an entail of the succession to tlie heirs- 
male in the Gottorp portions of tiie 
duchies ; and in 1650 a similar entail 
w'as made of the I'oyal duchies ; and the 
right of election in the Estates became 
again obsolete. In 1658 Christian 
Iv., King of Denmark, was obliged - 
\o cede, by the treaty .qf Roskeld, the 

wig to^e Duke of Gotto]^, and va- 
rious wars were waged between the 
King of Denmark and the Dukes of 
Holstein - Gottorp until 1714, when 
the forces of the King of Dcnnioi'k, 
having driven the Swedish trooxw, 
who took part with Holstein, out of 
the disputed territoty of Gottoi’is took 
possession of it for the crown of Den- 
mark. ^his was followed, in 1720, 
by a treaty, under which France, Eng- 
land, Russia, and Prussia guaranteed 
to Denmark the perpetual and peace- 
able possession of tno ducal pdi-t of 
the duchy of Holstein, w'hile the Got- 
torp portion of Schleswig was declared 
to belong to the Duke of Holstein as 
a prince of the Empire. In 1767 the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, regent 
of the Gottorp portion of the duchy 
of Schleswig, exchanged it for the 
countries of Oldenbuig and Delmen- 
horst, which belonged to Denmark. 
In 1773 the Gottorp portion of Schles- 
wig was formally craed to the King of 
Denmark, who thus became vested 
with the entire right to the duchies of 
' Holstein and Semesw^, which hftve 
formed part of the Danish dominions 
ever since. 


36. There was ample room, in this 
long deduction of titles, for the indiis- 
t^ of antiquarians and the ingenuity 
of lawy^ to exercise their talents u})- 
on, andjthe Estates of tlie duchies of 
Holstein and Schjeswig had for sevc- 
lal years before the French Revolution 
been engaged in a respectful and ami- 
cable contest with the Crown of Den- 
mark, chiefly I'eluting to the reunion 
of the duchies, for which they con- 
tended* and the claims they advanced 
to be considered as part of the Ger- 
man Confederacy. But, under the 
influence of the French and German 
Revolutions, they took higher gimiiid, 
and, by a dejmtation of five of the 
chief leaders m the agitation, oxicnly 
demanded of the King a formal re- 
cognition of tlie independence of the 
duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, and 
their foiming part of the German Con- 
federacy. The King replied with great 
judgment and moderation, that ho w^as 
not opposed to a closer connection 
between IlolKtein and the Gernmii 
Confederacy, of which its inlialiitants 
foimed a ])art ; but that, in that event, 
it must bo separated from Schleswig, 
which hail never formed paii; of the 
German Confederation, and which he 
neither hod tlie legal power nor the 
inclination to conqiel its inhabitants 
now to enter. The Cabinet, though 
remodelled, and chiefly composed of 
Liberal men, inclined to the constitu- 
tional system, and coi-dially supported 
the King in this ^solution; and it 
soon appeared that it w'as entirely in 
unison with the wishes of tlie x^eople 
of Schlcsw'm. As one man tliey rose 
to assert their independence of tlie 
Germanic Confederation, and maintain 
their connection with the ipatcmal and 
much-loved Government of Denmark. 
The revolutionists of Holstein, in con- 
nection with the German emissaries, 
had ali-eady prepared a revolt ; and so 
eagp| were thpy to commence it, that 
it broke out before the. answer was re- 
ceived from Copenhaj^n to the de- 
mands of the HolstSin deputies. It 
bcgau*in Kiel in Holstein, where 
Pnnee Frederick of Noor, a younger 
brother of the Duke ^f Augustenburg, 
who had joined the insuigents, hoisted 
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the standard of insun'cction on the the Gennau Confederacy to dismember 
!23d March, and a provisional goveni- his dominions, and a war immediately 
iiicnt was foimcd. Rendsbui^, on the ensued between the two powers, ft 
frontier of Schleswig, was text day seemed hopeless on the mrt of Den- 
summoned to surrender. Left without mark, which was then brought into 
instructions, and told that tlvir king collision, with half its forces, with the 
\vas a prisoner in the hands of a re- vast stivngth of the Gennau Confedcr- 
volutionaiy mob, the Danish garrison acy. Nevertheless it came to a sue- 
made no resistance; and this strong cessfnl and gloiious termination for 
forti'ess, with a 8up])ly of aims and the Danisli crown — ^so graat was the 
£300,000 in money, fell at once into patriotic spirit of her people, and so 
the hands of the insurgents. No indomi^ble the courage of the de- 
sooner was intelligence of this re- scendants of the old sea-kings of the 
c'civcd at Copenhagen, than the cn- north. It was a cuiious circumstance, 
thusiasm rose to the highest point : a tha\ over tlie gate of the town of 
great meeting was held, at which all Rcudsburg, on the Eider, which the 
classes joined in the most eaimcst ex- troops of the Confederacy entered first 
pression of loyalty and afTcciion to on tlieir invasion of Schleswig, and 
the reigning family, and prci)arations wlmro the standard of revolt against 
were made to prosecute the war with Denmark was fimt hoisted, stood the 
the utmost activity both by sea and old inscription, which had been there 
land. for centuries, JSidora JRoinani ter- 

37. Prussia, from its geographical minus Imperii ^* — thus aifonling a 
position, was first implicate d in these standing reproach against the aggies- 
hostilitics, as its territory adjoined sion, and proq( of the justice of the 
that of the Danish duchies. On the Danish claims. 

4th April the firsi meeting of the in- 38. The first operations of the war 
surgciit Estates took place at Rends- wore eminently* favourable to the 
burg, on the Eider, at which the mo- Danes, and ominous of the ultimate 
tion for an iiicoiporatioii of both issue of the contest. The Danish re- 
duchies with the Germanic Confedcr-|l| guhir troops < entered Schleswig on the 
acy was carried with only two dissenti- 7tli Ai)ril, and on the 9tli, by a skilful 
cut voices. This led to an immediate Hank attack, completely routed the 
movement on the part of the German insurgents, 4000 stiong, supported by 
powers. On the 6th April a body of 6000 regular troops of the Coufedera- 
PmssLan troops, under the command tion, near Fleiisborg, with th^' loss of 
of General A^oii Wraiigel, crossed the 1100 men, while the victoi's were 
Holstein frontier, with the avowed weakened only by 250 Jwrs de cmnhcU, 
object of supporting the insurgents, On the same day the Danish fleet dc- 
Avhile, at the same time, the Cabinet stroyed the batteries which had been 
of Berlin issued a hypocritical dcclai-a- erected by the enemy near Kiel, aud 
tion that they entered the duchy with a few days after the land forces, liav- 
110 intention of invading the rights ing recaptured the town of Schleswig, 
ctf the King of Denmark. JMcanwhile drove the Germans over the Eider, 
their troop^ immediately joined the and regmned flie entire province of 
insurgent bands ; the Frankfort Diet, Schleswig. Upon the i-eeeipt of this 
by a foniial decree, ackiioAvlcdged the intelligence, one unanimous ciy of in- 
Xirovisional ^veriiiiiciit of the duchies, dignation arose in every port of the 
and orderd forces from Haiio /er. Confederacy ; everywhere the Libemls 
Mecklenburg, and Oldctfbuig, t<r ad- pleached a crusade against the nuda- 
vaiice into them to support the Prus- dous Danes, who had ventured to bi-avo 
.siaii anuy whicto' had first entered, the Geiman colours, and impede tlie 
The King of Denmark, upon tills, ad- resurrection of the Fatherland. The 
dressed, % means of his ambassador goi^minents of the nemhbouring states 
at Frankfort, a formal note protesting were swept away by tlie torrent ; tlie 
against any attempt on the part of Diet strengly supported th<^ some 
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views; the principle was openly as- 
sei*ted, that wherever the German lan- 

B was spoken, there were the 
Is of the great Teutonic Confed- 
eracy. The fact was totally over- 
looked that the German population 
was little moi*e than a (Mrd of the 
whole inhabitants of the disputed ter- 
ritory, and that a vast in*gority of the 
•entire population was warmly attached 
to the U^nish connection.* Indeed, 
the greatest difficulty which t)ie Dan- 
ish troops experienced was in i^strain- 
iiig the furious indignation of the in- 
Imitants, which broke out in acts of 
savage hostility against the retiring 
Germans. They had signalised their 
•entry by blood and rapine, and the 
women, in return, poured boiling 
water upon them from the roofs of 
the houses as they withdrew. In- 
flamed beyond measure by the recital 
of those mutual atrocities, the Pnis- 
isian, Hanoverian, and Brunswick Gov-f^ 
•cmraents poured formidable armies in- 
to Holstein. Without any declaration 
of war, they invaded the duchy. On 
the 5th of April, the Prussian regu- 
lar troops had taken possession of me 
fortress of Rendsburg, in which they 
placed a ganison of 5090 men; and 
■an army of 40,000 men was now col- 
lected to cany the terrors of German 
vengeance over the whole Cimbric 

89. '?he forces of Denmark were un- 
equal to the encounter of so laige an 
armament, notwithstanding the gal- 
lant spirit with which Ihev were ani- 
mated, i* She could not bring more 
than 12,000 regular troops into the 
field against 40,000 of the Confedcra- 

^ Total inhabitants of Schleswig, 330,000 
Of which— Danes, 183,000 

„ Frisians, . 23,000 

„ Germans, . 120,000 

330,000 

— ilnn. HUL 1848, p. 483. 

f So anxious at thia time waa tlie Danish 
Government for peace, that they offered to 
■accept the mediation of Fmssla in re8i)ect to 
Holstein, provided Schleswig was not invad- 
• ed ; and, on the 16th April, actually proposed 
to give up the frontier of the Eider, and re- 
nounce the Boutlicm portion of Schliswig 
as far aa the line of the Schlel; bat It was 
all in vain. The Diet would listen to no 
■ comprtpnise. 


tion. Th^ made, however, a noble 
defence. The King having refused to 
obey a peremptory order (April lltli) 
of the Diet at Frankfort to withdraw 
his forols from Schleswig, the Prus- 
sian arriv received oiilcm to advance 
from Holstein, and enter at all points 
the Danish territories; and the Dan- 
ish Goverfiment, in reply, laid an em- 
bai'go on all Gennan vessels in their 
hki'Murs, and issued onlers to their 
cruisers to capture all vessels bearing 
the Prussian flag. Each party was 
succeasful on the element on which 
its forces preponderated. The Danes 
reasserted their ancient maritime su- 
periority on the Noilhcrn Ocean; 
the Pnissiuu flag was swept from 
the ocean, their iiarbonrs blockaded, 
and their foreign trade nearly de- 
stroyed. But at land the Danes ex- 
licricnced in the outset very consider- 
able i*cvei*s(js. On Easter Sunday, 23d 
April, the Danish troops, 10,000 strong, 
with 80 guns, under General Hede- 
mann, wero suddenly attacked on the 
Danewirke, near ScIAeswig, W General 
Von Wrangel, with 30,000 Prussians, 
and 72 gnus. The Danes held the 
town of Schleswig, and the line of 
.ancient fortifications iNallcd the Danc- 
wirkt!. This is a long earthen mound, 
grass'giwii and interapersed with gaps, 
which runs from the top of the deep 
creek of tlie Baltic called the Schlci, 
to the marshy grounds on the head- 
waters of the Trcen, a strciim which 
flows into the North Sco. Along this 
line, about ten miles in length, and 
a1x)ut the town of Schleswig, the fight- 
ing was most obstinate. But after a 
most heroic resistance of eight hours, 
the Danes were compelled to retire. 
They withdrew in the best oixicr, ho<v- 
ever, without losing a sfngle tumbril 
or piece of artillery ; but the town of 
Sclueswig fell into the liands of the 
enemy. Finding himself decidedly 
ovjmatchcd, the Danish g(*iicral wise- 
ly withdreii^ from the mainland, and 
stationed his troops— except a rear- 
guard left in frontT'^of Alsen — on the 
islands of Alsen and Funen, lying on 
the east coast of Schleswig, where 
they could not be followed by the in- 
vaders, and maintained a secure and 
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yet menacing position on their flank, powerful mediators the advance of the 
Von Wrangel, upon this, having no Prussian tinops was at length arrested 
longer an enemy in his front divided in Jutland, and they were withdrawn 
his army into two column! one of from that neninsnia. Meanwhile a 
which entered Jutland, anct earned bloody comWt took place with the 
the wai: into Denmark prop^'f where Danish troops on the mainland, in ad< 
they levied a contribution of two mil- vanco of the island of Alsen, in which 
lion crowns, while the other occupied the invaders were worsted, and driven 
Schlesi^. back to Gravenstein. 

40. The entrance of the German 41. To avenge tliis affront, the Pnis- 
troops into Jutland, avowedly beyoifd sian and Hanoverian troops, notwith- 
the limits both of the Confederation standing the pending negotiations, 
and the duchies, brought new actors made a combined attack, on the 5th 
on the scene, and it was evident that, June, on the Danish forces, who had 
if persisted in, it would bring the takin up, and hastily intrenched, a 
whole of the north into the contest position at Diippel, on the mainland 
As soon as it was known at Stockholm, immediately in front of Alsen. The 
the Cabinet of that place addressed a superiority of numbers in the land 
w*nmi remonstrance to that of Berlin, forces was decidedly in favour of the 
in which they announced that, if the Prussians; but, on the other hand, 
invasion of Denmark was persisted in, the Danes had the advantage of a 
they would be under tli(3 necessity of strong position and of the support of 
sending 9. corps iVann^c into Funen, or a flotilla of gunboats in the strait be- 
soine of the otlier Danish islands, to jstween the mainland and the island of. 
resist the attack, and secure the safety Alsen, which ky on their flank, and 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms. The the guns of which reached tlie field 
Prussian Governnwnt replied that they of battle. General Hedemann com- 
had no intention of permanently oi*.(ni- manded the Danes ; and in order to 
pyiiig any part of Jutland, but that tlirow no obstacle in the way of the 
the measure had been rendered neces- mediation of the allied powers, his 
sary by the seizure of a number ofjjiorders were tQ act strictly on the defen- 
Pnissian ships by Danish cniisors, and sivc. The forces under his command 
a means of compelling their resti- were only fourteen thousand ; the Ger- 
tution. The Prussian troops, however, mans brought twenty- four thousand 
continued to advance, and reached sabrns and bayonets into the field. 
Kolding, upon which the Swedes land- The first line of the Danes was ^carried 
od a considerable body of troops in after an obstinate struggle and great 
Funen to support the Danish forces slaughter on both sides ; but they re- 
thore; while a Russian sipiadron set tired to a still stronger position in 
sail from Cronstadt under the Arch- their rear, which was commanded both 
duke Constantine, and began to oiiiise by heavy artillery on the opposite 
along the coast of Jutland to bo heights in the island of Alsen, and the 
ready for any emergency which might gunboats in the straits. The fire from 
oiMur. Matters now began to look these was so heavy upon the advancing 
serious, and* to threaten a general columns of the Prussians, when they 
war in the north. To avert it, a came within range, that they were 
conference was opened in London of driven back, and the Danes reoccu- 
the ambassadors of Russia, Prussia, pied the position which they had held 
England, Sweden, and Denmark, |pd in the earlier part of the day. The 
a Russian diplomatic agelit was Ka- attack was resumed next morning; 
tioned in HambViTg to communicate but though the Prussians gained some 
the result of their eleliberations to the advantages, they made no material 
belligerent parties. The RnssiaisGov- progress ; and after a useless slaughter, 
ernment declared they ’Would not to- botk parties remained nearly in the 
leiute any invasion of Denmark pro* same position as they had occupied 
per. By the intervention of these in the commencement of the conflict 
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Another combat, equally to the honour 
of the Danes as the weaher party, took 
^ace on the 29th June, when the 
Danish rearguard repulsed an attack 
hy the insurgents, headed by the 
Prince de Noor. 

42. Anxious to terminate a contest 
so unequal, though waged with so 
much honour to himself and his forces 
by sea and land, the King of Denmark 
addressed, on the 15th June, a note to 
the ambassadors of Groat Britain, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden, at Copenha^n, re- 
questing their mediation between him 
and the German Confederacy. The In- 
sult of this was an interposition of these 
powers, which led to an armistice for 
seven months, concluded at Malmoe, 
on the 26th Au^st The conditions 
of this convention were, that both 
duchies should be evacuated alike by 
the Danish and German forces ; that 
prisoners on both sides should be re- 
stored; all vessels captured, or on 
ivhich an embargo had men laid since 
the commencement of tne war, be re- 
stored ; a ^rrison of two thousand 
men be allowed to be kept by the 
Danes in the island of Alsen, and one 
of equal stren^h.by the Confederacy 
in the town of Altona; qpd the au- 
ministintion of the duchies in the 
mean time to be intrusted to a mixed 
commission of five persons — twochosen 
b)r the King of Denmark, two by the 
King of Prussia, in name of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and a fifth by the 
whole four, who was to have the pre- 
sident's chair. Both contracting par- 
ties claimed the' ^arantee of Great 
Britain for the fiuthful execution of 
this treaty. Thus were hostilities for 
the time stopped, and on the 23d Oc- 
tober, the Kmg, in opening the Cham- 
bers, announced the approaching con- 
cession of a constitution, and congra- 
tulated his subjects in deserved terms 
on the noble stand they had made 
against the unjust invasion by the 
German democracy, with which theji 
had been visited. The conditions of 
the armistice, though in appearance 
fair, were however in reality eminently 
favourable to the Confederacy, for ?iy 
it the Danish troops were compelled 

VOL. VIII. 


to keep aloof from both duchies, which 
were in a manner sequester^ and 
withdrawn from the Danish crown, to 
which thuy had so long belonged. It 
was as if nn aimistice were to be con- 
cluded between Great Britain and 
France, on condition of Scotland or 
Ireland being evacuated by the forces 
of both parties, and put under neutral 
government The British Cabinet, en- 
anlourad of the Liberal cause through- 
out tlie world, however supported, 
looked on, a passive spectator of this 
oppression of the weaker state by the 
greater, and permitted an independent 
monarchy to be bereaved of naif its 
dominions without cither drawing the 
sword or exerting any eflective itiplo- 
matic interposition in its behalf. Lord 
Palmerston proposed that Schleswig 
should be neither Danish nor German, 
but indei)endcnt, connected with Den- 
mark by a “ political tie," forgetting 
that, under the appearance of inqiar- 
tiality, this was, in effect, deciding the 
question of aggression in favour of tha 
Confederacy. ^ 

43. Meanwhile the commission oi 
seventeen members of the Vor- Parlia- 
ment, which Inid been charged with 
the preparation of a constitution, and 
the first German National Assembly, 
met at Frankfort on the 18th May. 
Much alaim w'as occasioned at this 
time by an insurrection which broke 
out in the southern provinces of Cen- 
tral Germany, under two democratic 
leadera, Hecker and Struve, who drew 
together some thousand lawless char- 
acters, and commenced levying con- 
tributions, during the suspension .of 
authority, on their own account They 
were pursued by the troops of tho* 
Confederation, and at leng\n brouglit 
to bay (April 20) on the heights of 
Schlechtonau, when they were totally 
defeated by General Von Gagern. Yon 
Gagm was perfidiously murdered by 
the usurgenU’, in a parley. This tu- 
mult being appeased, ^the Assembly 
commenced their labc&rs, and elected 
Baron ^ion Gagem, brother of the ^n- 
eralwho had defeated Struve, President 
of the Assembly. It was quite distinct 
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from tho Geman l>kU clectod under 
tlic old constitution, which was sitting 
in Frankfort at the same, time — a 
strange juxtaposition, soim'4diat simi- 
lar to the Chartist coiiveiitijins which 
have sometimes been assemblVid in Lon- 
don at tho time when the liritisli Par- 
liament was sitting in Westminster. 
The respective situation and considci-a- 
tion of tho two rival hou8c.s was very 
different from wliat tliev had been in 
the Britidi capital, for tlie whole eyes 
of Gennany were fixed on tlie new As- 
sembly ; and the Diet, wlieii their sit- 
tings commenced, weix* glad to conceal 
their insignificance under a pacific mes- 
sage, expressive of a desii-e to act in 
friendly unison and co-opiiration with 
the ncwly-clected repre.s(:ntiitive.s. 

44. The debates on the new consti- 
tution which had been prepared by the 
committee of siiveiitcen commenced 
^ immediately after the Assembly met, 

' and lasted till the 28th June, when tl 
was finally adjusted, after repeated 
divisions. By this constitution it was 
provided that there should be a “ Pro- 
visional Central Power” for the govern- 
ment of tho entire ('onfediM-ucy, which 
.should exercise generally all the ftme- 
lions of the executive, direct the arinMi 
force, nominate c.a1)inet ministers for 
the exercise of all tho duti(‘.s of govem- 
incnt, appoint tho eommaiider-iii-chief, 
aniba.ssauors, and consuls to forcign 
powers, decide on pcaco and war, and 
conclude treaties with foreign states in 
connection with the Assembly. The 
provisional government was, hy a ma- 
jority of 378 to 176, to he centred in 
a single regent, who wiis hiinsclf in-e- 
sponsible ; hut tlie ministers whom he 
appointed were rc.sponsible, and were 
' entitled to seats in the Asscinhly. The 
whole powers of the old German Diet 
were to cease tlie moment that tho 
Provisional Government began to ex- 
ercise its functions, and it in its turn 
to cease os soon as the permanetit con- 
stitution was establish!^. The Consti- 
tution, as a whole, was approved finally 
by a majority'bf 450 to 100. These 
resolutions indicated clearly %e revo- 
lutionary tendency of the Assembly, 
which had already, in efiect, over- 
turned tho wliolc ancient Germauic 


constitution. But a different result 
appeared in the choice of a regent, 
which demonstrated that the old tra- 
ditions still lingered among them, and 
that the influence of Austria was rather 
for a time in abeyance, than perma- 
nently destroyed. Shortly after the 
approval of the constitution, the regent 
was (July 5) elected, and the Arch- 
duke John was chosen, the numbers 
being 436 for his Im^ierial Highness, 
and 5? for the President of the Assem- 
bly, Yon Gageni. The announcement 
of the numbers was received with loud 
cheers in every part of the Assembly.* 
On the next day the German Diel^ still 
sitting, like the ghost of its former 
self, at Frankfort, also elected the 
.^rchdiike regent, who thus centred 
in his person all the auiliority which 
could be conferred both by the ancient 
and the revolutionary authorities in 

* Tlie representatives for the Assuinbly 
from eneh of the under-mentioned states \r&i o 
us follows:— a, 

Prassia 103 

Austria, UO 

Bavaria, ..... (iii 

Wurtemhei:^, .... 26 

Hanover, .... 24 

Saxony, . . 21 

Baden, - Ift 

Hesse (Duchy), ... 12 

Hesse (Electoral), ... 11 

Schleswig, .... 11 

Nassau, 6 

Mecklenbuig-Bchwerin, 6 

Luxemburg and Liiiibuig, G 

Oldenburg, . . ■ . 5 

Branswick, .... 5 

Saxe-Welmar, ... 4 

Saxe-Coburg, ... 2 

Saxe-Meiningeu, ... 2 

Altcnbuig, .... 2 

Hamburg, .... 3 ‘ 

Lesser states, 18—1 each, . 18 

652 

The Assembly contained, divided by 
classes,— 

Professors, .... 95 

Doctors of Philosophy, Law, 

*and Fbraic, ... 81 

Editors of newspapers, 14 

Clergymen. .... 17 

[• Civil ftmetionarieB, as Nota- 
ries, Attorneys, . 200 

Landowners, 93 

Military officers, . 13 

Merchants, . 23 

ManuftictureTS, . 16 


—Cayley, U. 51, 52. 
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under the solemn engagement, in tho 
face of the countiy, to assibt your Im- 
perial Highness, in the arduous task 
which you have undertaken, with all 
its strctikth. To accomplish that ob- 
ject, thdGovcniinent of the Vicar of 
the Empire may rely on their support 
in contributing to whatever tends to 
strengthen the ooiids of unity, to secure 
tlje liberty of the i>eoplc, to re-establish 
public order, to I'estore coniidence, to 
augment the common prosperity. The 
German pople proclaim with grati- 
tude the patriotism of your Ilighnc.ss ; 
but it demands that all the energy and 
activity of the Arcliduke .lolm should 
1)0 consecrated, without division, to 
the gciKiral interests of the counti'y.’* 
“In entering upon my functions,” 
said the Archduke in rei)ly, ** I declare 
nne\v that 1 uill ninintain, and cause 
to be maintained, ibr the general glory 
and pi'osperity of Gennany, the law 
Avhich hasidaced me at the head of the 
ecntr.ll power. I declare at the same 
time, that 1 will devote my entire time 
to my functions ; a/fd I will pray the 
Emperor of Austria to charge mo with 
the care of representing it at Vienna as 
on the edge of which they stood. From soon as 1 have oT)encd the Diet. That 
this period, accordingly, may be dated jtd )iie, 1 shall devote myself without 
a decided change in the policy of the i-eservo to the discharge of my func- 
Cahinct of Berlin, which ere long tions.” The Aichduke immediately 
brought tlicm into open collision with constituted his ministry, which was 
the iiiijovatiiig party, and contributed finally arranged on the 9th August, 
more than any other circumstance to the Pi’incc Charles of liCinii^gcn being 
the deliverance of Government from President of the (’oiincil; M. Peck- 
the revolutionary fever, and the i-e- scher, Minister of Foreign Aifairs; 
storation of the royal authority over AI. Pciieker, of War ; M. Schmcrling, 
the whole of the Pnissian dominioiKS. of the Interior. 

46. Meanwhile the installation of 47. The National Asscmblv of Ger- 
the Archduke as Regent of Germany many, at Frankfort, whicli had only 
took place with great pomp at Frank- sat since the 18th of HLay, a period of 
fort, on the 21st July. He mode his less than three months, hj^d now maJe 
solemn cntiy into tlio town, and being extmoi'dinary advances to supremo 
nominated by both Assemblies, he power, and achieved what in the be- 
united for a brie^eriod all sufiium^s ginning of the year would have been 
ill his favour. Tho President of the deelncu impossibilities. It had, b^ 
Assembly, Von Gagern, addressed him faltlug in with, and acquiring the di- 
in these tt*rms : “At this momeftt, rcction of, tnc fioodtide of enthusiasm 
when all tho authorities of Germany which now swept away tlie German 
liavc united to cement their alliance, mind, succeeded in that short time in 
n new era commences for our common compAliiig all tlic se])arate states of 
country. August Arehduke, Vicar of the Confederacy to bow to its auUior- 
tlic Empire, you are welcomed in the ity ; dissolved the Geiinanic Diet, the 
National Assembly, which has come | work of tlie Congress of Vienna ; 


the Confedeiacy. His Imperial High- 
ness, when chosen to this high ofiice, 
was sixty-seven vears of age, having 
been born on 28tn January 1782. He 
bad lived, respected and beloved, in 
retirement, occupied with scientific 
and literary pursuits, since un- 
happy time wlicn, by the tardiness of 
his advance from Hungary, he had 
marred tho deliverance of Germany oii 
the field of Wagram. 

45. This anomalous and uninspected 
result in an Assembly elected under 
the first fervour of revolutioiiary pas- 
sion, was a subject of extreme mortifi- 
cation to the King of Prussia and his 
Cabinet, which had expected a very 
diilerent result from the votes, and 
confidently anticipated the establ^h- 
mciit of an imperial throne for their 
own royal family fiDm the changes in 
progress. This election, accordingly, 
js to be regarded as aii imiiortant 
.turning-point in the annals of the 
Gennaii Revolution, 5or it detached 
the Prussian Government from the 
■cause of innovation. They now saw 
things in their true colours, and be- 
came alive to the dangers of the abyss 
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elected, bv an immense majority, a that effect, at once blew into a flame 
Regent of ihe Empire, whose power over all the eastern frontier of Ger- 
was paramount to that of Austria and many the hereditary animosity of the 
Prussia, and who wielded the militarv Sclavonic and Teutonic races. The 
foiue of forty millions of men. All Germans in all the provinces on 
this had been done, too, vritn the cor- the frontier trampled under foot the 
diid approbation of the most intelU- Polish cockades; the Poles did the 
gent and highly educated classes, and same to the Germans. Hostilities and 
amidst the loud applause of the nml- mutual massacre soon ensued between 
titude. The sovereigns who had bqen the contending parties, and Princo 
shorn of their lustre and cast down Czatorinski set out from Paris to or- 
from their high estate by this vast ganisectho movement, thinking that 
usurpation, if not coidial in anprov- the hour of Polish deliverance had at 
ing, were at least (uiiescent under it ; length stnick. 

thev were oveinwed into submission, 49. But he was soon miserably un- 
or hopeless of resistance, and the re- deceived. The ]^asant8 in Lithuania 
volution seemed to be as cordially ap- and all Russian Poland took paH with 
muved by the Emperor, Kings,* and the Htusians—A markworthy circum- 
rrinces, as by the burghers or stu- sti-.nce, indicating the commencement 
dents. So general was the concur- of a new era in Sclavonic history, and 
rence, that the protest of Ernest, King bespeaking the practical benefits which 
of Hanover, asserting the independ- the cultivators of the soil had obtained 
enco of his dominions, was scarcely^ from their change of masters. Thus 
noticed amidst the general chorus or] the collision was confined to the Poh 
approbation. ish provinces vhich had fallen to the 

48. The iinaiumity, however, as is lot of the German powers, and thero 
usually the case'Svliero great clinnges it was for a short time very violent, 
are introduced undi^* the infiuence of The peasants reappeared, armed with 
terror, was on the surface, and secni- scythes ; the itamo spread to the bor- 
ing only. Beneath it there lurked the ders of tire Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, 
seeds of divisions the most serious;^ and the revdSt became general in West- 
aiid discord the most inveterate, which em Poland under Mieroslawski. The 
ere long distracted the apparently unit- Poles immediately gave wiw to tlio 
ed society, and covered the fields" of the most frightful atrocities. Hands and 
Fatherland with mouraing. The Pol- feet w^ere cut off, eyes jscooped out, 
ish provinces of Prussia were the quar- and women, even in an advanced state 
ter where the conflieting passions limt of pregnancy, beaten to death, under 
broke out ; for there the divisions of circumstances of the most frightful 
race, and the sore feeling aiising from cruelty. Hurder, lust, and arson stalk- 
extinguishcil nationality, coincided ed triumphant through the land ; nei- 
with the revolutionar}' desires cherish- ther age nor sex, church nor dwelling, 
ed there as elsewhere in the world, was spared. Maddened by the sight 
^le Grand- Duchy of Posen, from the of these enormities, the German troops 
very first, p'as violently agitated by retaliated in like manner, and thein- 
the intelligence of the revolution at surrection, from the very tot, assumed 
Paris ; and the general discontents on both sides a character of frightful 
were brought to a crisis by a decree of atrocity. It was soon, however, sup- 
the King of Prussia, which, on groij'*ids, pressed. A bloody conflict, rather to 
to say the least of them, puestiontble, the advantage of the insurants, took 
made a new division of the Duchy, by place at Kozmin ; but the little town 
which the whole western i)ortion of the of Xions, defended with obstinacy by 
province, up to {he very gates of its the Poles, was stormed (April 80) by 
cai>ital, was assi^ed to Gennany. the Prussians, and great part of the 
This division, which was intended to defenders put to the sword. A despe- 
swell the deputies of Prussia in the rate struggle^ with various success. 
National Assembly, and in reality had took ‘place at Miloslaw (May 1)| where 
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the Poles had established an intrench- 
ed camp, wliich, after beins taken and 
retaken several times, finally remained 
in the power of the Prussians under 
General Blum. Several small corjps 
of insurants having united in the dis- 
tiict of Schroda, they were surrounded 
and attacked on the 8th May by {he 
Prussian troops under Generals Go- 
lonib, Pfuel, and Widel, and forced to 
capitulate, with their leader, Mieros- 
lawski. This success terminf^ed the 
insurrection in Poland, and extinguish- 
ed thei'e for a time the hostility of Jlie 
German and Sclavonic races. The lu- 
volt was the more easily suppressed, 
that it was only partially shared by 
the inhabitants of the country, thanks 
to the experienced beneficence of the 
Prussian rule. And being supported 
by the extreme revolutionary party in 
the towns, it shared in the obloquy 
into which that portion of the com- 
niunity, from the experience of ' their 
excesses, were beginuing^o fall in every 
counts of Europe. * 

50. The new constitution which had 
been prepared by the Liberal ministry 
was at length announced at Berlin by 
the King ; and it was calculated, if 
anything could, to satisiy the demands 
of the democratic party, for it contain- 
ed all the elements of real freedom. It 
declared the equality of all citizens in 
the sigl^ of the law, personal liberty 
in the highest degree, security of pro- 
))erty, inviolability of private homes ; 
freedom of religion, unless it endan- 
gered public tranquillity; the entire 
liberty of the press, the censorship 
being for ever amilished ; the right of 
meeting and deliberating unarmed, the 
right of association and petition ; the 
inviolability of the King’s person, and 
responsibility of his ministers, who 
were liable to be impeached ^ the 
liOwer Hotlse and tried by the Upper ; 
the division of the legislature into two 
houses, the one elective, the other in 
nai-t hereditary. The princes of tMfe 
blood-royal and sixty peers, to be no- 
minated by the King, to form part of 
the Upper House ; the remainder, con- 
sisting of 180 members, to be clu&n 
by the people : when once elected, the 
dignity^ to be hereditary in the first 


sixty; but the seat to be for eight 
years for the latter portion. The for- 
mer required a pi-ojicrty qualification 
of 8000 dollars a -year; the latter, 
2500. The members of the Lower 
House to be elected for four years, and 
subject to no property qualification; 
but they were to be above thirty years 
of age. The sittings of the courts of law 
to, be public, and the facts in criminal 
cases ascertained by verdicts of juries. 

51. This constitution, how great a 
concession soever to public freedom, 
was far from satisfying the democratic 
party. Debates immediately began 
upon its several articles, which were 
conducted with great acrimony, and 
continued through the whole summer 
and autumn. The Assembly being 
elected practically by universal suC 
frage, the speeches were extremely 
violent, and of intcnninablo length. 

I The chief trial of stremgth took place 
'on a speculative (mestion, “whether 
the events in March in Berlin were a 
tiiinsactiou between the Crown and 
the ]>cople, or a revttution;” and it 
was carried, after a furious debate, by 
a small majority of 177 to 160, m fa- 
vour of its being a transaction. Tliia 
(decision gave the utmost ottence to 
the democratic party in the Assembly, 
as did sevenil other votes at the same 
time, refusing to sanction the principle 
of revolution, and they were soon cor- 
dially supporied by the mob in the 
streets, who proceeded to vent their 
rage against the obnoxious members. 
At length (June 14) they got worked' 
up to siicli a pitch that they made an 
attack u|)on the Assembly and the 
arsenal, which immediately adjoined 
its hall, which they cairied by storm^ 
and pillagid — ^the Burghe]; Guard, in- 
trusted with their defence^ making 
very little resistance. This indecision 
on their pai-t cost the State 500,000 
dolkfs. The mob destroyed every- 
thin'l ill the (^rseiial which they could 
not carry away. The ^rms w'ere bro- 
ken ami thrown out^of the window ; 
antiquities of great value, rare pieces 
of artfileiy, arms inlaid with silver 
and ivoiy, were stolen or destroyed. 
This outrage immediately became the 
subject of a warm debate, the Minis- 
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try haying brought forwai-d a motion | September, General Pfuel issued a pro- 
for the protection of the Assembly by ' claination to tho army, in wliich ho 
an armed force; the Revolutionists stated, According to tho draft of 
meeting it.'with uii amendment to the tho constitution -which has been pro- 
effect ** that tho Assembly needed no | posed by his Majesty to the Assembly, 
armed protection, but placed itself the officers of the army will be obliged 
under the safegiiai'd of tlie people of to teke an oath to the constitution, in 
Berlin." So intimidated were the the same manner as tho civil officers 
membero by tho recent outbreak that are obliged to do, and no reactionary 
the amendment was earned by^ a large tendencies will clash with the duties 
majority. Upon this the Ministry re- of an officer in the army.” The allii- 
signed, and no small difficulty was sion heje to “ reactioniuy tendencies ” 
experienced in forming another. At -was owing to tho well-undei'stood feel- 
length, however, a cabinet was ar- ing^ of tho army, which had become 
lunged, with M. von Auerswuld Presi- thoroughly ashamed of the events of 
dent of the Council ; M. Schleinitz, Maroh, and the inglorious part they 
ForeigiiAffairs; andM. Schrokcnstcin, had borne in them, and were panting 
War; and tliemobof Ilcrliii, satisfied for an opportunity to wipe out their 
with tlieir victory, relapsed for a short di|gracc in a more honourable conflict, 
period into quiet. The King, however, had now bcconio 

52. This lull was not of long dura- alive to the extreme danger of putting 
tion. The Anci-swald Ministry, which liimsolf at the head of the revolution - 
from the beginning was in a very tot- J ary movement, and tlic elevation of 
tcring condition, fell iiiulrr a hostile^ tbo Archduke John to the office of 
vote on the Otli heptember. Still Regent had dispelled all the ambitious 
greater difficulty was experienced in illusions which had formerly obscured 
now fomiiim air administration, but his vision in regard to it. Ho detcr- 
onc was at length constituted under mined acconlingly on repressive mcos- 
the presidency of General Von Pfuel. uros, and tho hrst step was tho ap- 
Thesc repeated changes in so short a pointment of General Von Wrangel, 
timeiiidicatcduncquivocally alameutif| oil his retuwi from tho seat of war, 
able weakness iu the executive, which now suspended by tho annisticc, to 
seemed to he approaching a state of the command of tiie troops in Berlin 
complete prostration. On the 23d and the Brandenburg Marches. 


CHAPTER LXXIL 

NORTHERK tERMAXY, EROIF I’HE ROYALIST REACTION IN SEPTEMRER 1848 
TO THE TREATY OF OLMUTZ IN 1860. 

1. The accession to the coinniai|d of of the line were now assembled in and 
this sturdy, ploin-spokcii^ soldier,|^vas around Berlin. On the 22d September 
inaiigmuted by; an adorcss to the atuview was held at Potsdam, and, iu 
troops, of historic value, as indicating an oi’dcr of the day addressed to them, 
at once tilie alter^ policy of the King the General said, **The King has hon- 
and the misery of the country! For oured me with the highest proof of 
some days before, a great coneentration hb*confidencc, in giving mo the com- 
of forces had taken place by means of inand of all the troops in tho Marches, 
the railways, and fifty thousand troops 1 will establish order when it ^ db* 
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turbed, and support the laws when of the constitution, which began on 
infringed. The Burgher the 11th October, stUl further aug- 
primariw charged with this mented the public alarm and excite- 
duty ; but when 1 find it fail in dis- ment ; for every article became the 
charging it, we shall advance, and we subject o^ a trial of strength between 
^all succeed. The troops are danch ; the conservative and revolutionary 
Hmr swords are sharpened^ and their parties, attended by a vehement agi- 
muskets are loaded. It is not againstr tation in the clubs, and terror in the 
you, men of Berlin, that this is done, city. The whole of the first day wan 
but to protect you — to protect the taken up with a debate on the title 
liberty ^ven us by the King, and to the King was to assume ; and it was 
defend the laws. "For you, exti with decided, by 217 to 134, that the words, 
you, we shall act. No reaction! but “by the gnice of God,” should bo 
protection for order, for the laws, and omitted. Tlic object of this was to 
for freedom. How melancholy does make it appear that his sole title to 


Guard is primarify charged with this 
duty ; but when 1 find it fail in dis- 
charging it, we shall advance, and we 
^all succeed. The troops are stanch ; 
iheir swords are sharpened^ their 

muskets are loaded. It is not againstr 
you, men of Berlin, that this is done, 
but to protect you — to protect the 
liberty ^ven us by the King, and to 
defend the laws. For you, with 

you, we shall act. No reaction ! but 
protection for order, for the laws, and 
for freedom. How melancholy does 
Berlin now appear to me! Grass is 
growing in your streets ; your ^houses 
arc empty; your shops are full of 
goods, but void of purchasers. Ydlir 
industrious citizens are without work, 
without wages, without profits. This 
must bo dianged, aud it shall he 
changed. I bring you order and its 
attendant blessing Anarchy must 
cease, and it shall cea^. 1 swear it 
to you; and a Wrangel never yet 
failed in keeping his word.” 

2. In truth, the disorders in the 
streets had reached such a height as 
to render these stem woriU absmutely 
necessary, and the conduct of tlio 
Burgher Guard had sufficiently proved 
that no reliance whatever was to be 
placed on them to avert these. On 
tlic 22d Au^st a serious riot occurred 
at tlie hotm of M. Auerswald, Where 
a diplomatic soiree was going on, when 
the populace tlirew stones at the win- 
dows, and nearly killed the Bavarian 
minister. They were not dispersed 
till severe lives had been lost, and 
thirty of the poRcemen wounded. 
These violent demonstrations met with 
the greatest favour from the demo- 
cratic clubs, several of which pas.sed 
resolutions that the captain of the 
Burgher Guard who had deserted his 
post when the arsenal was . attacked 
had deserved well of his country, ^o 
notorious had the vacillation of the 
Guard become, that, in answer to a 
deputation from their number promis- 
ing fidelity to the constitution, • the 
King replied, " It would be better to 
prove it by deeds than to .make pro- 
2 nisei£ ” The discussion of tlie articles 


the throne was the will of the ])cople. 
On the otlier hand, they decided that 
his title .should be that of ** King of 
Prussia,” not the more popular one of 
“ King of the Prussians.” Meanwhile 
the capital was in a state bordering 
on distra(‘lion ; for, in addition to 
*ithe excitement arising from political 
' changes, distress of the severest kind 
— ^their invariable concomitant — ^was 
setting ill upon the people. The chief 
manuluctorics were closed ; thoiisanrls 
of workmen were without bread, and 
added to the dangers arising from up- 
wards of eight tliousand convicts at 
^arge in Berlin, who were always raady 
to join ill any popular explosion. Four 
thousand of this unruly rabble joined 
in an attack on the mills of (Joper- 
michcrfcld, to destroy the machinery 
erected there. They were at length 
beat off, but not until several lives 
hod been lost and barricades erected 
in the streets. The Assembly, so far 
from discouraging, gave the greatest 
encouragement to the authors of these 
disorders, for, on the 31st October, 
they passed a resolution “tliat i^ll 
Prussians are equal before the law; 
that neither privileges, titles, nor 
rank am to exist in the State ; and 

tlufncxt day, Herr W^deck moved *t 
resSlution pledging the Government 
to give asi^tanco to the inhabitants 
of Vienna, then engaged in a contest 
with^e Government. 

3. This brought matters to a crisis. 
The King had for some time been only 
waiting for an opportunity to repress 
the anarchist faction without deport* 
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ing from the constitution, which he | 
hi^ sworn to respect, and the violence 
of the revolutionists now furnished it. 
Not content with the majority which 
they already possessed in the Assem- 
bly, the mob from without, with the 
avowed purpose of intimidating the 
conservative members, broke into its 
hall, amply pi-ovided with ropes, nails, 
and nooses, as a preparation for siun- 
maiy hanging. They even went so far 
as to assault their former leader lleh- 
Tcnd, whom they accused of having 
become “lukewarm in the cause of 
the people,” and singed his long ml 
beard with their torches. After a vio- 
lent struggle, the Burgher Guard (Oct. 
30), wliich for once did its duty, suc- 
ceeded in expelling the intruders. The 
Assembly had now evidently liecome 
altogether unmanageable, and a mere 
puppet in the hands of the mob. It 
was apparent that a new revolution ■ 
was imminent, which would altogether 
overthrow both the throne and the 
constitution, and establish, like the 
10th August in ^Vance, a republic on 
their ruins. Thus menaced, the King 
at once adopted a decided course, ana 
tlirew himself without reserve into 
the hands of the conservative party.^ 
The Pfuel ]Ministry had all ivsigned 
immediately after this outrage, as 
they felt themselves altog(;ther unable 
to carry on the government, and held 
office only till their successoi's were 
appointed. In the interim a deputa- 
tion of the Assembly waited on the 
King at Potsdam, whither he had re- 
tired, to point out to him the danger 
of appointing a ministry not chosen 
from the majority, or of conservative 
principles. The King heard them, but 
refhsed to gi^e an answer in the ab- 
aenee of his responsible ministers. 
“ Will you not hear us on fho state 
of the country ?” said Herr Jacobi, Ae 
spokesman of the deputation. “ Nf,” 
replied the King. “ It is (he misftr- 
tune of kings inQt they will not hear 
the truth,” rejoined Jacobi ; and they 
separated, ^on after, on the 9ta 
November, the Royal Gasette * an- 
nounced the formation of a new* ad- 
ministration. Count de Brandenbuiig 
was at its head and Minister of For- 


eign Affairs ; M. Manteuffel, Interior ; 
General de Stoosha, War; M. Laden- 
berg, Public Instruction; M. Kisker, 
Justice; M. Kuhne, Finance; M. 
Pommes Erche, Commerce. 

4. As this ministiy was all com- 
posed of men of decided conservative 
principles and known firmness of char- 
acter, a collision between them and 
the Assembly was immediately antici- 

S ited. It was not long of occurring. 

n thtf very day on w'mch the Gazette 
containing the new ministry appeared, 
Connt Brandenbuig rose in tiie As- 
sembly to address the house, but was 
stopped by the President, as he was not 
a member of the Assembly, and could 
not speak but with its consent. Upon 
tfa4s tno Count sat down, but handed 
in a royal decree, which, after men- 
tioning the display of republican sym- 
bols in the streets, and the frc(^uent 
.attempts to overawe and intimidate 
the Assembly, trausfcri'ed its sittings 
to Brandenbufh, and appointed it to 
meet there on the 26th November, till 
which time its sittings were suspend- 
ed. The reading of this decree was 
interrupted by repeated cries of “ Ne- 
ver! never! we will not consent! 
Perish rathei^ here. It is illcgiil, it is 
unconstitutional; we protest, we will 
remain hero — we are masters.” In 
the midst of this tumult. Count Bran- 
denburg rose and calmly said: “In 
consequence of the decree which has 
just been read, I summon the Assem- 
bly to suspend its sittings forthwith, 
and to adjourn till the time specified. 
1 at the same time declare all further 
prolongations of the deliberations to 
oe illegal, and protest against them in 
the name of the Crown. Having said 
these words, he withdrew with the 
whole ministers. 

5. A scene of the utmost violence 
ensued ivhen the ministers had re- 
tired, It ended in the adoption of 
resolutions — 1. That there are at 
sent not sufficient grounds for remov- 
ing the sittings of tlie Assembly to 
any other place; it will therefore rc- 
ma^at Berlin. 2. The Crown is not 
entitled to ^oum or displace the 
Chamber i^inst its will. 8. The re- 
sponsible functionaries who may ^lavo 
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advised the Crown to issue the above 
message, are not qualified to do so or 
to represent the government; on the 
contmnr, they have thereby rendered 
theniselves guilty of dereliction of duty 
towards the Crown, the count!}*, and 
the Assembly. These three resolu- 
tions were put sepeiately and carried 
almost unanimou^y, fifty-nine of the 
monarchical party having withdrawn 
along with the ministers and the 
diplomatic body. The A8sem];)ly re- 
solved to sit in permanence, and 
thirtv of the members remained in 
the House till next morning. Ine 
night passed off in a state of feverish 
excitement, but no actual outbreak 
took place. The ministers during the 
night intimated to the President tVe 
illegality of their persisting to meet at 
Benin, and that he would be respon- 
sible for the consequences; and the 
minority of fifty-nine who had retired 
with Count Brandenburg, protested 
formally against its continued sitting 
at Berlin. Early next morning (Nov. 
10) the Assembly was summoned to 
meet in its hall ; but when the mem- 
bers began to arrive at five they found 
the building sunx)unded by troops, 
who had orders to allow any one to go 
out, but none to come in. The Pre- 
sident then rose and said, that the 
House was completely surrounded by 
the miliary. The commander of the 
Burgher Guard asked General AVraii- 
gel why he had assembled his troops. 
“ To protect the Assembly,” was the 
reply. “They would rather decline 
the honour of your protection,” re- 
joined the commandant: “how long 
do you mean to keep vour troops 
here?” “For a week if necessary; 
my troops are a4xustomed to hivoiutc, 
I shall be happy to allow any member 
to withdraw, out none shall enter.” 
Upon this the President desired the 
members to retire under protest, and 
meet elsewhere on the following ^y. 
They accordingly withdrew in a body, 
attended by the Burgher Guard, which 
warmly espoused their cause. Early 
next morning they (Nov. 11) met by 
appointment in the hall of the Scniit- 
zen Gild, which, before daylight, was 
surrounded by the Buigher GuaM in 


great strength, whore they remained 
all day to the number of two hundred 
and twenty-five, and received deputa- 
tions expressing sympathy and con- 
dolence from tne Municipal Council 
and most of the public b^ies. The 
mob outside naturally and loudly ex- 
pressed their concurrence, as they 
generally do in periods of excitement, 
wi{h whoever resists legal authority. 
In the course of the day a royal pro- 
clamation appeared, dissolving the 
Burgher Guard, and requiring them 
to give up their arms. At the same 
time a proclamation was issued, as- 
suring the people that the King would 
faithfully observe the constitution, 
and that no infringement of their 
liberties should take place.* No at- 
tention was paid to this order ; on the 
contrary, the citizens met and agreed 
to refuse to deliver up their arms. 
^Upon this it was renewed in still more 
peremptory terms on the day follow- 
ing ; and as the aspect of public affairs 
him become in the highest degree 
menacing, troops iif* great numbers 
were marched in, tlic landwnhr called 
out, and the capital was declared in 
a state of siege. Before midnight, 
llurty thousand soldiera, staneh and 
true, were concentrated in Berlin; a 
force nearly double of the Burgher 
Guanl, and incomparably more dis- 
cipline and effective, t 

• ”1 give 3 ’on this inviolable assurance, 
that nothing shall be abrogated from your 
constitutional liberties; that it shall be my 
holiest endoavonr to be unto 3 ’ou a good con- 
stitutioual King; so that we may mutually 
erect a stsitcly and tenable edifice, beneath 
whose roof, to the weal of our German Fa- 
therland, our posterity may quickly and 
peaceably rejoice in the blessings of genuine 
and tnie liberty for centuries to come. May 
the blessing of God re.st utNjn our work I”— 
Caylky. ii. 90. 

t The Frankfort Assembly sent Herr Bas- 
scnuimn, a leading Liberal on their side, to 
Berlim at this period, to report on the crisis 
then JEending in that capital, and his report 
is Yaimablc os the testimony of an unwUliiig 
witness, and prejudiced, if anything, on tlie 
popular side. It was cidreniely unfavour- 
able to the Berlin deniociats. ** The liberty 
Of the press is atrociously* abused; the most 
inischimuB placards #uid flying sheets are 
printed and circulate^l: one representing a 
man asleep with a nuir.ber of lamps around 
him, and a man hanging from, eocA, is called 
* The Republican's Dream.’ The red flag has 
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6. To all appearanco tlio contest | But the Assembly were not discour- 
could only bo decided now by an ap< ' aged, and, trusting to the unanimous 
peal to ams ; but the crisis passed over fervour which had attended their clec- 
without bloodshed, in consequence of tion and first installation in power, 
tho firmness of the Government, and finnly continued the contest. On the 
the united gentleness and steadiness 15th they again met in tho haU of the 
of the soldici's. On tho 18th Novem- Town Council, but the military ap- 
ber the miMubers again met in the peered, and the members withdrew 
Schiltzen Gild-hall, and their proceed- under protest. In the evening of the 
ings ivere intcrniptcd by tlie entry jof same day, two hundred and twenty-six 
an officer from Gciierdl Wrangel, sum- of the members assembled in a cafe 
moningit, as ** an illegal assembly, to in the ^Linden, and passed a decree 
disperse.” The Vice-President was in mfusing to grant any supplier to the 
the chair, and mfused to leave it un- Govenimont. Another resolution was 
less forced to do so. The whole As- proposed, dcclaiing that the Brandeu- 
sembly shouted, “ Never, till forced burg Ministry were not authorised to 
by arms ! ” Upon this three officers levy taxes till the National Assembly 
entered the liall, attended by a body shall resume its duties in safety at 
of soldiers, and, repeating the same Bg^lin. When tho discussion on this 
summons, ’vl'ere received with the same motion was just beginning, an officer 
answer. Thereupon the officers ad- of tho line entered Sie room, with six 
vanced, and (piietl y lifted up the cdiair grenadiciu who were posted at tho 
on which the president sat, and carried | door, while a battalion was drawn up 
it out with its oceiipaiit into the street.^ in the street <mposlte. The officer apr 
Tho mcmbt'rs followed, loudly protest- preached tho president, and informed 
iiig against the violence, and the As- him that he had oiders from General 
sembly was adjdhrned to another time Wrangel to cause the chamber to be 
and place. The mcnil)(*rs senamted evacuated. Great agitation arose upon 
and retired, attended by miiltitudes this being announced from the chaii*. 
loudly cheering them; but the mill- “No, nol a thousand times no! uro 
taiy had orders to lire u])on the people will not leawe this room till compelled 
if they rcniaincd in crowds in the to do so by bayonets !” re-echoed from 
streets after being ordcji ecl to disperse, all sides of Gie hall, and sixty deputies 
Subsequent to the declaration of a iiislicd forward towards the oflicer and 
state of siege, there was no actual col- his escort, and by their gesture:^ threat- 
lision or lives lost. Tlic disarming of cned to drive them from the hall ; 
the Burgher Guard iminodiately after while the remainder crowded in a stale 
commenced, and continued during the of extreme excitement round the Pre- 


following day with nothing more than 
a passive inert resistance on the x>art 
of that body. 

7. During tins struggle, public opin- 
ion was daily more stron«jly declaring 
itself in favour of the Governnicnt. 

been hoisteil before the door of the Assem- 
bly, and the most violent threiits are uttered 
i^inst the unpopular inombors. Thrice have 
mey petitioned tho Asseinbly to ]ias^la\v» 
to secure them fVom mob intimidation and 
as often have they refused to do so. CA the 
very staircase of the Assembly a mob orator 
has called on the people to come npxt time 
with pick-axes and^’nives, saying it is easier 
to find obnoxious- members when so provid- 
ed. The aspect of tlip straets is ineAincholy 
in the extreme; the Aqsenihly is always sur- 
Tonnded by a fTightfUl mob.”— -Herk Bas- 
skumann's Report, Noyoinber 1S48— Cayley, 
ii. UT. 98. 


sident Tho officer and his escort re- 
mained perfectly calm, but communi- 
cated with the battalion outside, and 
sent to headquarters for further in- 
structions. Meanwhile the Assembly 
passed by acclamation the second re- 
solution proposed, and then, on tho 
motion of the President, M. Unruh, 
who had been informed by the officer 
that he had orders to employ force, 
and would do so if noccasary, withdrew 
atid^dispersed, exalting in the belief 
that they had done as much mischief 
to the Ministry of Count Brandenburg 
as in the circumstances was practi- 
caffie. No attempt was made to meet 
again. 

8. Dnnng this critical tiipc the 
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Brandenburg Ministi'y remained firm, 
and, by a happy union of decision with 
moderation, they prevailed in the con- 
test. They were clearly right in tho 
question at issue : the King, l>eyond all 
doubt, was entitled either to prorogue 
or dissolve the Assembly, and assign 
the place of its reassembling, and to 
dissolve the Burgher Guard. It might 
1)0 a c|ue8tion, of course, whether it 
was wise or expedient, at any parti- 
cular time, to rcsoii: to these extreme 
measures ; but of tho right of the King 
to do so when it became absolutely 
necessary, not a doubt could be enter- 
tain ed. The events, which were fresh 
in every one’s recollection, had de- 
monstrated that this necessity hod now 
arisen. Accordingly, in tho staled 
which he now made against the cn- 
croachmeuts of the Assembly and of 
the Burgher Guard, the King liad tho 
support, not only of the aim}^ but, in 
t]ic end, of the great bulk of tho re- 
sj)ectable portion of the people. Tins 
could hardly have been expected in 
tho earlier stages of these troubles; 
ibr in the outset of their career tho 
Irrational Assembly had the sympathy 
of a vast majority of the people in 
their favour. Tliey hud forfeited tins 
good opinion by the violence of their 
language and acts, and, above all, by 
their evident want of business habits 
and acq^iaintauce with tho real w'ants 
of the nation. Accoidingly, the King 
was generally supported by the nation 
in the measures by which he followed 
up his vi.ctory. I^umerous arrests took 
place in Berlin of tho leaders in tlic 
late tumults, which efiectually broke 
the neck of popular insurrection. Cir- 
culars were at the same time sent to 
all the ** royal governments” in the 
kingdom, warning them not to pay 
any regard to the illegal resolutions of 
the Assembly. These wero eveiy where 
obeyed, and the collection of the rov- 
oiinc went o. . without interruption. 
When the news of the stopping of tlte 
supplies by the Assembly at Beidin 
reaped Frankfort, the National As- 
sembly there (Nov. 21)* passed a reso- 
lution, by a majority of 284 to W9, 
condemning the resolution of the Prus- 
sian Assembly in the strongest terms ; 


and tho Archduke John, os Regent of 
Germany, immediately after issued a 
circular letter to all tho states of the 
Confederacy in the same terms, and 
declaring that tlie Government of Ger- 
many would permit no such illegal 
proceedings as had disgraced the cause 
of liberty in Prussia, and endangered 
tho prosperity of all Germany.* 

9. This resolution of the Fmiikfort 
Assembly completed the defeat of tho 
anarchical faction in Pnissia, by de- 
priving them of tho moral sympathy 
and support of tho great body of tho 
Liber.ils in Oemaiiy. In bis subse- 
quent measures, ‘accordingly, the King 
experienced no diiliculty. The crisis 
was past; it only remained by vigour, 
combined wdth moderation and pru- 
dence, to follow up tho victory. On 
the <lay appointed (Nov. 27), the mon- 
archical deputies met at Brandenburg ; 
but us the rtslVactory numibtn's refused 
to loin them, they could not at first 
inaKo a house, as the legal number was 
awauting. At length (l)cc. 1) Uiiruh, 
with the two huinlreLFlind twenty-five 
dissentients, made their appearance, 
in order to have a trial of strengtli ; 
but being in a minority in one vote, 
^oy again withdrew, announcing their 
intention of returning on the 7th De- 
cember, wlieii it was expected Uiiruh 
would be re-elected President. To 
countei'acl this design, the Assembly 
was (lissolv(*(l by royal proclamation 
on the 5th December; and as it had 

* “ A iiai t of the Pnissinu deputies have 
resolvf'il to withhold the taxes. »y so •h)iiij; 
they liavc loosened tlic bonds of prditical 
cxistciK'e. dec))ly shaken the foundations of 
civil society, and bmuglit Prussia, and with 
it the whole of Geruiaiiy, to the vcige of civil 
war. The liii])crinl Assembly has .soleiiiiiljr 
pledged itself to maintain the rights and liber- 
ties promised to you, and pruiiiiscd you pro- 
tection ngnin.stany who would Yiid.'ih* ilium. 
It ha^ however, declared the resolution of 
the ^issian deputies to withhold the taxes, 
null lid void. Prussians ! tho Imperial As- 
scinuiy at Frankfort repniseiits the German 
nation in the Aggregate, and its decision is 
supreme law to all. Gernhiiis ! 1 will act in 
full accordaiicu with tho )niperial Assembly. 
I will not allow the I'esolutioii which, by pre- 
veuting^the levying of liixe.s in Prussia, en- 
dangers the pinsiierity of tiic whole of Ger- 
many, to be carried into etiec.t.’” — Archuukb 
John to the Kituja and Priimcsof the Kwpire^ 
November 22, 1S4S: Ami. Itey. 1S4S, p. 394. 
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not yet devised or agreed to anj; con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the inter- 
minable debates in which its members 
had indulged, the King accompanied 
the proclamation by the draft of a new 
constitution, wliich amply redeemed 
his pledge to secure all the rights of 
freemen to every class of his subjects. 
The dissolution took the revolutionary 
party quite by surprise, and they were 
unprepared with any counter-move* to 
meet it. But their rage exhaled in 
several impotent riots and mobs in the 
streets, wliich, however, were not sup- 
pressed till the military had fired in 
several places, and seven lives had 
been lost. 

10. By this constitution, which was 
in the main modelled on that of Bel- 
gium, of which an account has already 
been given, all the elements of real 
freedom were obtained. It declared 
the equality of all Prussians in the 
eye of the law, freedom of the person* 
and of the press, and the right of all 
to emigrate. Lcttem going through 
the post-office ircre to be inviolable, 
and offences of the press judged of 
by the ordinary tribunals. The civil 
ceremony was to give validity to 
marriage. Feudal tenures, entails^ 
and all exclusive privileges of rank, 
were abolished. The person of the 
King was inviolable, but his ministers 
■were responsible for his acts. Judge.s 
whether supreme or inferior, were to 
be irremovable, except by sentence of 
competent courts ; the right of meet- 
ing and petitioning s<>cured, and ample 
provision made by the state for uni- 
versal education. The legislature was 
to consist of two chambers ; the first 
or Upper House to contain 180 mem- 
bers, elected by the same delegates as 
those who dno^ the members for the 
Lower House, out of persons paying 
800 florins of direct taxes or n&ving 
an income of 2500 florins a-yearl be- 
sides the princes of the blood -ibyal 
and 60 members nomiifiited by the 
King. The Lower Chamber ivas to 
coninst of 350 tnembers, chosen by 
double election ; the primary eHfCtora, 
or the persons choosing the delegates, 
to be the wliole male inhabitant^ and 
the members persons above twenty- 


four years of age, who had resided six 
months in the place of voting, and 
rec-eived no parochial aid. A delegate 
was to be chosen for eve^ 750 inha- 
ntants. The members of the Upper 
Jhainber required to be forty years of 
age, and to nave resided five years in 
Prussia. All exemptions from taxa- 
tion were abolished; laws and ordi- 
nances were to be valid only when 
passed in leml foim ; but on urgent 
occasicpis ordinances having the inte- 
rim force of laws might be issued, to 
be sanctioned by the Chambers, how- 
ever, on their next sitting. This pro- 
gramme gave ^neral satisfaction, and 
even the revomtionists were abashed, 
as well they might be, for the King 
h|d conceded to his subjects all the 
guarantees of real freedom. Indeed, 
the only question was, whether he hod 
not gone too far in yielding to the pre- 
vailing thirst for popular power ; for 
here was a constitution, with both the 
Houses of Lords and Commons elec- 
tive, and the latter elected by univer- 
sal suffrage^ guarded against onl}[ by 
the feeble barrier of a double election. 
This was the royal constitution pub- 
lished by the King in the moment of 
his triumphi! It is doubtful whether 
the British people, with their busi- 
ness habit^ practical turn of mind, 
and centuries of freedom, could stand 
the strain of such institutions three 
months. 

11. On 1st January 1849, the King, 
deeming the danger at an end, pub- 
lished an address to the troops of the 
line and the landurehr,* in wliich ho 

* **I conmtnlate my brave anny— -the 
line and tlie Tandwehr—^n the opening of the 
new year. At the close of the eventful year 
1848, it is a heartfelt pleasure to inq to cx- 

rondiict When, wfthont God’s assistance, 
Fnissia would have sunk under treason and 
deception, my army has preserved Its old re- 
nown, and sequired fresh glory. Both King 
and people remrd with pnd^ the sons of our 
Fatherland! They remalneu faithfhl when 
ewsnts prevented the development of those 
free institutions which I had introduced to 
my people. When Germany required their 
arms in Schleswig, th^ covered our hannem 
with fresh laurels, when the insurrection 
in Bosen was to ho suppressed, it underwent 
victoriously both toils and danmrs; its co- 
operation in the task of preser^ng order in 
I Sunthern Germany acquired a new tribute of 
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congratulated tlicm in warm but not 
undeserved terms on their loyalty and 
steadiness, and expressed his gratitude 
for their unequalled conduct. He 
might well do so, for beyond all doubt 
Uie Prussian army, by its loyalty, had 
saved the Grown from destruction, the 
eople from the extinction of liberty 
y democratic despotism. The consti- 
tution which their hdelily enabled the 
King to give them, contained, as the 
event proved, at least as much liberty 
as they could bear ; anything lAyoud 
it would have been nothing but Repub- 
lican tyranny. The evil effects oi the 
troubles which had already been ex- 
perienced from popular rule in Berlin, 
gave no inviting foretaste of its ulti- 
mate consequences. The appearance 
of the city was-dreaiy in the extreme^; 
the principal families had left it, the 
houses were empty,' the streets desert- 
ed ; no one was to be seen but a few 
workmen mournfully going to earn 
their diminished wages, &e patrols 
who traversed the streets to prevent 
insurrection. In the seven months 
immediately succeeding the insurrec- 
tion, a twentieth of the shops in the 
capital were closed, from their tenants 
having become bankrupt j a serious 
diminution had taken place in the 
public revenue ; the state of the treas- 

acknowledgment to tbc Frassian name. Fi- 
nally, wben in Prussia itself the violation of 
the laws Dshde necessary the interposition of 
the armed power and me calling out of the 
landwehr, the men of that force cheerfully 
abandoned hearth and home, wife and chil- 
dren. to discharge their duty, and both land- 
wchr and troops of the line Justified the con- 
fidence. I have always trusted in them, and 

8 roved how admirable is that organisation of 
lie whole army which was estabfishod by the 
late King my father. Everywhere the troops 
have done their duty. But higher still than 
their achievements in the field do I value the 
condm t they have observed Ibr months to- 
gether under the most detestable attacks; 
under insults, slanders, and attempts to se- 
duce them Aom their allegiance, against 
which they have opposed unshaken the spi- 
rit of loyalty and a noble self -command. I 
knew my army when I called them out: there 
tliey stood nnsliaken in unbroken fidelity ana 
perfect discipline. In Frussia’a most glori- 
ous epochs the army could have done no 
more. To the generals, officen, and soldiers 
of the troops of the line and landwehr I ge- 
tum thanks, both in my own nameand in that 
of our common country.— Frkdeeick Wil- 
liam."— .dnn. Ittg, 1848, p. 844. 


ury was so alarming that a voluntary 
loan to a considerable amount was un- 
avoidably contracted : and the condi- 
tion of the working classes liad be- 
come 80 miserable that, on their own 
urgent petition, two preliminary de- 
crees were of his own authority issued 
by the Kiug for their relief. 

12. The political storm which occa- 
sioiled such dissensions in Prussia in 
the latter part of the year 1848, pro- 
duced convulsions also at Frankfort, 
where the Diet was sitting, and in the 
south of Germany. I mmediatcly after 
his installation as Regent, the Arch- 
duke Johu appointed his ministers, 
the Prince of Leiningcn, one of the 
most Liberal of the &nnan piinccs, 
being the President of the Council ; 
M. llekscher, of Hamburg, Foreign 
Affairs ; M. Von Schmcrling, of Vien- 
na, the Interior; and General You 
?euckcr. War. One of the first steps 
of the Assembly, after a long and elo- 
quent delmte, was to decree the. aboli- 
tion of capital puni&hmcnt over all 
Germany. This was carried by a ma- 
jority of 288 to 146. The next impor- 
tant jioint which came under discus- 
s^n was the armistice of Malmce, be- 
tween the Pni&sians and Danes ; and 
as this involved the great object 
of extending the German name and 
influence, it was carried by a m^jonty 
of 238 to 22 not to ratify the armis- 
tice, in consequence of which tho 
Archduke’s ministry resigned. Such 
a difficulty, however, wascxperiencedin 
framing a (uibiiict to succeed them that 
tliey finally resumed office. But tho 
conduct of the popular assemblies in 
tho two duchies ere long became so 
violent, and the insubordination oF 
their levies so excessive, thi^t the sym- 
pathy of the majority in the Assembly 
at Frwkfort ivas alienated from them, 
and Ame days after (Sept. 16) they 
passed a resolution virtndly recalling 
the former. *By this decree, whlcn 
was carried by 257 to k36, it was de- 
clared — 1. That nothi«9g shall be done 
in the riean time to prevent the execu- 
tion of the armistice ; and, 2. That 
the Central Power of (lermany be re- 
quested to come to an understanding 
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with Denmark, for the introduction | 
of such terms into the armistice as 
that Power may deem admissible. 

13. As this I'csolution indicated a 
desire to return to the ])aths of reason 
and moderation, instead of following 
the phantom of democratic ambition, 
it excited the utmost indignation in 
the extreme revolutionary party. Tlie 
clubs were immediately put in motion, 
the streets were covered with thihat- 
ening placards ; crowds, with menac- 
ing cries and gestures, assembled in 
all the public places, and resolutions 
were passed by these se1f-(‘onstitutcd 
meetings, to the eifcct that “the mem- 
bers of tlie majority, -wlio had mtilicd 
the infamous armistice of ^Msdinuc, luid 
been guilty of high treason against the 
imgesty, liberty, and honour of the 
German people.” This resolution was 
without delay oommunicated to the 
Assembly, and the}' felt themselves so 
powerless that they ollicially intimatdl 
to the Regent that they W(!rc no longer 
able to preserve the peace of the town. 
The Regent’s ministry, upon receiving 
this iiitormation, acted with prompti- 
tude and coiimge. The aspect of af- 
fairs was in the highest degree threat- 
ening, for the trades-unions and denyi- 
cratic societies of Mayence, llanan, 
Offenbach, and all the towns in the 
vicinity, had sent bodies of armed 
men, marching under their respective 
banners, into Frankfort, who had join- 
ed the same clitssos in its streets; and 
twenty thousand men, under the oixlcrs 
of the extreme dcmo«Tats of the Assem- 
bly, were drawn together to enforce the 
demands of the revolutionists. Their 
leaders made use of the most violent 
lanmiage, W'hich, of course, was loudly 
«apjnau(h*(l. It was notoriously a poli- 
tical revolution, or change of rulers, 
which they desired : the destruction 
of the bourgeoisie, the division |Of pro- 
perty, the extinction of monsichical 
government and the nobility,^ W'erc 
loudly demanded; in jf'word, every- 
thing which the Parisian socialists had 
convulsed soci^y in France to achieve. 
Orders were immediately despatched 
to the Austrian, Prussian, and Bava- 
rian troops in tiie neighbourhood, or 
in garrison at Mayence, to march in, 


and on the evening of the 17th they 
bcjmn to arrive in great strength. The 
sight of uniforms coming to repress 
their violence only augmented the pub- 
lic frenzy ; an immense crowd collect- 
ed round the church of St Paul, when; 
the Assembly held its sittings, to over- 
awe the members ; stones began to be 
tliiwn at those who had become un- 
popular; a committee of the revolu- 
tionists was appointed, which sat all 
night : and an insuiTectioii was openly 
announced for the following day. 

14. Early next morning the contest 
lAigan, and with a degree of skill and 
method, on the part of the insurgents, 
which showed how large a proportion 
of old soldiers were to he found in 
^heir ranks. Dctiichments of Prus- 
sian and Austrian troops at da 5 ^brcak 
occupied the principal streets ; hut the 
mob on their side had already, after 
the most recent Parisian hishion, erect- 
ed barricades, the two strongest .of 
w'hich lay ^ross the Dbimerstrossc 
and Schnaugassc, near the iScchangc. 
Tho latter was fonned of largo blocks 
of stone, with regular loopholes for 
musketry at tho top, and a mass of 
onuiihus and other vehicles below the 
range of the fire was placed in its 
front, to obstruct the approach of tho 
soldiers. The combat commenced at 
three ill tho morning by a detachment 
of Austrian soldiers marching down 
upon tho barricade in tho*'D6nger- 
stinsse, on tho top of which a huge 
red flag waved in proud defiance. 
They ivere received by so heavy a fire 
from the barricade, and windows ad- 
jacent, that they fell back in disorder. 
Being reinforced, however, by a strong 
body of Prussians, they returned to 
the charge, earned the barricade, made 
themselves masters of the principal 
street of Frankfort, from whence they 
stormed a fortified guardhouse, tho 
principal stronj^old of the insuigents. 
Tho latter now petitioned for an ar- 
einistice, which was accorded for an 
hour, daring which thev besought the 
Archduke to remove the trooi)s from 
the city, promising submission when 
they were f^ne. His councillors, how- 
ever, prevSled on the Rc^nt to an- 
swer tne petitions by declaring martial 
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law if immediate surrender were not 
made. This not being done, the con- 
llict recommenced at six o'clock, and 
t aniion having been brought up, the 
remaining barricades in possession of 
the insnrgoiits were shattered and 
pierced through in every direction. 
Ry midnight the rebels were defeated 
in all (junrters, and the city was in 
the entire jiossession of the military. 
The loss, however, had been severe on 
both sides, and the cause of the rovo- 
liitionists had been disgraced by the 
treacherous murder of two distingiush- 
cd meur when attempting to recoil 
with the mob. The first was Prince 
Ijcchnowski, one of the most elonuent 
members of the Assembly, ana the 
t)ther M. d’Auerswald. The Prijicc 

ed, ^lile in the act of addre^ing the 
]»eoplc ; M. d’Auerswald was pulled 
i Vom his, and both, while lying on the 
.ground, were immediately hacked at 
and beaten with sava^ ferocity ivith 
scythes, hatchets, and clubs by the 
infuriated mob. Death soon put a 
])criod to the sufferings of the last : 
the foraicr was still breathing, though 
his arms were hacked to pieces, when 
he was carried to a field ^joining the 
town, where he was set up as a target, 
and fired at by the popul^o till some 
soldiers came up, attiucted by the dis- 
charge^of firearms, and carried off liis 
mangled remains. 

15. Scarcely was this hideous revolt 
quelled in Frankfoil;, when a fresh 
alarm, of a still more serious kind, 
was heard from the Upper Rhino. It 
arose from a democratic insurrection, 
headed by the notorious journalist 
Struve, who liad escamd to RSle, and 
romained thcra hatching plots since 
the failure of his former attempt. 
Deeming the present crisis favouraolo 
to the realisation of his long-chcrishcd 
dreams, he got together a band of two 
thousand French, Polish, and Italian 
refugees, and invaded the tcrritqiy^of 
Raden, denouncing at the same time 
the Assembly at Frankfort as a mere 
mockery, which, under the name of 
legality, would lead to a slavery 
than could result from a bloody war. 
At t]i 9 same time, tlie Mmitciir as Lor- 


rachi a journal in the hands of the re- 
volutionists, published several decrees, 
professing to ho in the name of the 
Provisional Covernment, which, be- 
sides abolishing tithcis, crown and feu- 
dal lights, ])roinised property, liberty, 
and instruction for all. At the same 
time martial law was proclaimed, a 
Xn-ovisional ^vernmeut announced, 
and universm arming of the people 
enjoined. Rut these transpoits were 
of short duration. The troops stood 
firm ; the insiii^mts, undisciplined, 
half-aimed, and (fistiustingcacli other, 
wci*e speedily overcome. Attacked on 
the 25th September by General Hoff- 
man, at* the head of the regular forces 
of the Grand- Duchy of Rnden, the in- 
surgents were* totally routed near Stau- 
fen, and the Provisional Government, 
Avhich had not ventured far over the 
frontier, forced to take refuge in the 
neighlx)uringtorritoiy of Rale. Struve, 
who had e.scai)od from the field of bat- 
tle, was taken the next day, and after- 
being brought beforo succecsivo tri- 
bunes at Fribourgr^' GiiiistsuU, and 
llastadt, was sentenced to confinement 
for life. His partisans were, for the 
most part, either slain on the field of 
, battle, or made xu'isoners in the flight, 
and the insurrection was entirely 
quelled. As, however, gi’cat agitation 
prevailed in all the towns along the 
Khinc, a considerable body of Fnissian, 
Wurtemberg, and Hessian tiuops were 
quartered in all the frontier cities, from 
Manhcim to Bale, and in the former 
town four thousand Prussians took 
post, a corps of twenty thousand men 
was concentrated at Fribourg, while 
twelve thousand occupied SeWeizin- 
gen, and a considerable body of Aus- 
trians and Bavarians were stationed In 
Constance. 

16. These violent outbreaks excited 
serious attention at Frankfbrl^ and a 
forjial demand was made for a prose- 
cution of such members of the Assem- 
bly as had 6ccu implicated in the late 
rebellion in the town. They were nu- 
merous, and of course great favourites 
with rile people, and the motion ex- 
cited an extraordinary degree of inte- 
r^t. M. Vogt pleaded the cause of 
the deputies implicated, and he rested 
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their defence on the alleged necessity 
of insurrection from the Assembly's 
neglect of tlie cause of the people. 
“ if you have reaped the whirlwind,** 
said he, ** it is because you have be- 
by sowing the wind. There would 
nave been no insurrections in the streets 
if there had been no deceitful ministers 
in the cabinets, and, blind representa- 
tives in the Assembly— if Government, 
resting on vain parliamentary majoVi- 
ties, not constantly refused to treat 
W’ith the people assembled to conmier 
new institutions. It is tlius that they 
are driven to fight : brutality against 
brutality ; force against force.** ‘‘ Do 
you, then,'* said M. llassermann in re- 
ply, **put ill the same line, regard in 
the same Imht, force enifdoyed in sup- 
port of the law, and violence commit- 
ted in resistance to the law ? There is 
but one authority and law in the laud, 
and every other is usurpation and re- 
bellion. Were it otherwise, the assas-^ 
sin on the high-road might say to me, 

‘ I muivler vou in my right, as the 
endaimo who A pursuing mo does in 
is.* But this is the grand error of 
the age : resistance is preached up 
cverywhei*e, and against everything, 
without distinguishing against w^hat oy' 
whom. Because a system 11*111011 had 
stooil for three-and-thirty years was 
overturned this spring by force, it is 
thought that force is for ever justifi- 
able, and that it ends by justifying 
itself.** There could be no doubt m 
the soundneas of the an.siver, but it 
sounded strange in the mouth of M. 
Ba^rmann, the old leader of the Op- 
position ill Baden, and who had by 
violence overtunied the existing con- 
stitution in his own country. The As- 
sSmblv, fearful of irritating the people, 
passed to thb order of the day — a mel- 
ancholy proof of weakness on the part 
of Government, too common in tror bled 
times. V 

17. Although, however, the revolu- 
tionary par^ iwl been thus defeated 
in Berlin, mnKfort, and Baden, yet 
tlie difficulties oPthe National Ass^- 
bly were by no means lessened by these 
victories; on -the contrary, they were 
materially increased. A new element 
of discord sprang up from the snccess 


of the conservatives, arising from the 
renewed nretensions of Austria. That 
power, which had held the first place 
in the former Germanic Confederacy, 
had bent before, but not been broken 
by, the storm. She was by no means 
inclined to submit to the government 
of any central authorily, or merge her 
separate hereditary sovereignty in a 
gi-eat confederacy ruled by an elective 
chief. Even the choice of the Arch- 
duke John as regent had by no means 
reconciled her to the Fraiikfort Diet. 
It was well known that he had been 
elebtod in consequence of his Liberal 
principles, which were very far indeed 
from &ing those of his family, or tho 
traditionary tenets of the Government 
of. Vienna; and it was strongly sur- 
mised thal^ although the choice of a 
regent had fallen on a prince of the 
house of Hamburg, tl^at of an emperor 
would devolve on the King of Prussia. 
This idea could not for a moment bo 
entertained, a^d accordingly the vision 
of German unity found lew advocates 
at Vienna. On the contrary, tiie jeal- 
ousy between the partisans of Austiia 
ana those of a central government be- 
came so violent at Frankfort, that tbo 
regent’s administration was broken up 
by it. Von Schmerling, the Minister 
of the Interior, and Wurth, one of the 
under -secretaries of state, who were 
both deputies from Vienna, fonpd their 
situation so irksome that they resigned 
office in the middle of December, and 
M. Von Gagem was sent for, who suc- 
ceeded in re-forming the ministiy, of 
coarse containing a majority of de- 
cided liberals^ with himself at its 
head. 

X8. The Prince of Leiningen, Prime 
Minister under the Archduke John, 
thus stated the requisites which were 
indispensable towards the formation of 
a united German Empire : ** Tlie na- 
tion must decide whet W it will really 
have a united and powerful Germany; 
il^is indispensable that it should eluci- 
date this question to its own satisfac- 
tion, and weieafter act upon its wilL 
As there is only one kind of real liberty 
which rests on law and order, so there 
is but one sort of unity— an actual 
union of the. component par^f as a. 
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whole, and that too in such a manner 
as to remove the possibility of any dis- 
pute or contest between the whole and 
its parts. If any other coui'se be pur- 
sued, not singleness or unity, but dis- 
cord and separation, will be established. 
If the German nation, therefore, will 
liave unity, it must not only adopt the 
means thereto, but accept the conse- 
quences thereof. There must be no 
more opposition of Bavaidan, Prussian, 
Saxon, or any other interests, to^those 
of Germany, for the former must be 
absorbed in the latter. Jealqusy be- 
tween individual states, revilings of the 
northern against the southern parts of 
the empire, aro therefore mischievous 
absurdities. But opposition or disobe- 
dience to the imperial autliority in the 
National Assembly is a crime against 
the majesty of the nation itself, a trea- 
son against the Fatherland, which must 
speedily bo followed by condign pun- 
ishment Dynastic interests, as far as 
they refer to the imperial^wer, can- 
not, if the nation wills unit^, be taken 
into consideration ; for pnnees ara as 
much called on to conform to that will 
as any other German. If, therefore, 
the nation would convert woids into 
deeds, it must admonish the imperial 
power — that is, the National Assembly 
and the Central Government — to adopt 
with rapidity and precision, and witn- 
out regard to collateral interests, all 
such measures as correspond with the 
object of restoring a free and united 
Germany, and moreover lend its own 
hearty support in aid of the work. To 
retrograde to a confederation of states, 
or to establish a weak central mvem- 
ment by a ixiwerfully repressed inde- 
pendence of indii'idual states, would 
only lead ^by a mournful transition to 
fraiui catastrophes and revolutions.” * 

* On the other hand, the views of Anstrfa 
on this all-important Bul\|eet were developed 
ill a note adchessed at this time by the Cab- 
inet of Vienna to the Frankfort Assembly:— 

The Imperial Government conours with the 
Gennan tribes next beyond the limits of the 
Austrian frontiers in their desire for a regen- 
eration of Germany: the first condition of 
wliich, It apprehemu, must be found in a 
closer union of the individual states. Vo 
promote this closer union ought to be tlie 
common task of the Gennan princes and peo- 

VUL. yill. 


There can he no doubt that the general 
i^option of these magnanimous ideaa 
was the only foimdatioii on which Ger- 
man imitv could be established. But 
alas for those who embraced that cap- 
tivating illusion ! they showed ^at it 
rested on the most hopeless of all foun- 
dations— a ^neral negation of the self- 
ish desires oy all classes of the com- 
munity. 

19. A tragic event ere long occurred, 
which ulcerated in the highest degree 
the feeling of the National Assembly 
at Frankfort, and demonstrated how 
chimerical was the idea of fusing toge- 
ther Northern and Southern Germany 
in one united empire. When Vienna 
was rccouipiercdfrom the insurgents on 
the 31st October by WiNDisciiORATZ, 
as will be immediately narrated, Ro- 
belt Blum, the republican minister for 
Frankfoi-t, and a man of ability and 
e^oc^ucnce, fell into the hands of the 
victors. It appeared that he was in 
amis along with others when the city 
was taken, but not acb^ally cQUibat- 
iiig; they had retired to their hotel, 
when it was suntninded, and they were 
all made piisoners. Blum, who was 

8 1s. Far from excluding itself, the Imperial 
tovenimcnt is prcpai-cu for an earnest and 
candid co-oneration, supposing always that 
the end to be attained is to l)e a union, not 
a total Teinoclelling {ninischTMlzuny) of exist- 
ing instiiutiuns — that is, the maintenance 
(wafamg) of the various organic members of 
Germany, and not their abolition and annihi- 
lation. The formation of a Unitarian state 
appears as little practicable for Austria as 
desirable for Germany. It is not expedient 
for us, for the position of Austria in tne Con- 
federacy ought not to cause us to forget our 
rights and duties to the non-German provinces 
of the monarchy. The Imperial Government 
cannot break the bonds which for centuries 
have joined the German and non-Germaub 
countries of Austria, nor can it five its adhe- 
sion to a one-sided abolition of the Gennan 
Confederation, which is an essential elemegjt 
of the £uroiiean treatiea Indeed, such a 
unitarfra state does not appear to be desir- 
able f/r Germany; for not only would it 
oppose, in many ways, the various wants of 
the country, buff it would stand in the way of 
its moral and material intefests, destroy the 
traditions of the past and Iwpss of the future, 
and be a stumblingblock in the way of the 
much-loiiged-for and Jealously- watched poli- 
tical and individual liberty of the Germans.** 
—Note qf Austria, October 28, 1S48 ; Jfoni- 
feur, November 4, 1848. 


M 
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'well known os a republican leader, was 
taken before the Comniander-in-chief, 
when he protested o^inst the legality 
of his arrest upon the ground of a de- 
cree of the Frankfort Assembly, by 
which thejr had declared their own 
peraons inviolable. The militaiy com- 
mander was induced to sustam the 
plea, but he was oveiTulcd by the civil 
authorities, and Blum was iu^mediately 
shot It is scarcely possible to maintain 
that any assembly can, by voting itself 
inviolable, authorise its members to 
commit high treason in foreign states. 
But, be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt that the execution of Blum was 
a harsh and imprudent measure of the 
Austrian Government, adopted in the 
first tmiisports of reactionary fervour, 
which iimuly dissevered Southern from 
northern Germany, and blew to the 
winds the vision bf a united ccuti'al 
empire. It was intended as a deiiam e 
of Austria against Northern Germany 
— ^acc^pted and avenged as such. The 
Asscmoly at J*Vankfort solemnly pro- 
tested against this execution as an in- 
vasion of their rights and privileges, 
and all hope of an accommodation be- 
tween them was at an end.* 

20. The principle of Von Gageitt*s 
ministry w^as to treat Austria as a mem- 
ber of the Germanic Confederacy, and 
maintain intercourse with lier as such, 
but not to regard her as embraced in 
the new Federal Constitution, and 
therefore not entitled to be consulted 
in its construction. In eifcct, the liigh 
monarchical ideas of the Austrian Ca- 
binet were so inconsistent with the 


an event had been indefinitely post- 
poned by the victoiy of Windischgratz 
and execution of Blum. Independent 
of this, the character of tlio Frankfort 
Assembly had become such that it 
was hopeless to expect anything ra- 
tional or practical from its delibera- 
tions. The very first articles of the 
proposed constitution went to exclude 
Austria directly from any share in 
the united German nation; for they 
exprawly declared ‘‘that no part of 
the empire could be united into a 
single state with countries not Ger- 
man; and if a Geniian country has 
the same soverei^ as a non-German 
country, the relations between the two 
countries are not to be regulated but 
on the principle of a puredy personal 
union." The Austrian Cabinet, al- 
ready distracted by internal broils, 
saw nothin^ut ruin in such proposi- 
tions; and Prince Schwarzenberg ac- 
cordingly, on hearing of tiiese articles, 
sent an oDicial note, in which he 
stated, “The complete, indissoluble 
unity of all the states which compose 
the Austrian monarchy is indispensable 
to .Germany and to Europe ; Austria 
will consider hereafter on what terms 
it is to ulfite with Germany." This 
was just the reverse of what the 
Frankfort Assembly intended, which 
was that the German provinces of 
Austria should form part of united 
Germany, and the Sclavonic and Hun- 
garian states another empire under 
the same head, just as they proposed 
for Schleswig and Holstein. 

21. It would be inconceivable how 


democratic views of the great major- conduct so senseless could have been 
ity of the Frankfort Assembly, that it pursued by the ardent apostles of uii- 
ewas plain no common measures could ity, if it were not recollected how the 
be pursued between them. It was by Frankfort Assembly was icomposed, 
a radiciil revolution at Vienna alone and under what influences it had fal- 


that this could be cfl'ected, and such 

* Impolitic as the execution of A lun nn- 
douhtedly was, there can be no doubt that, 
on the principles of publia or international 
law, it was strictly legal as long as the pun- 
ishment of death is affixed by nations to 
grave political offences. He was not tried 
for anything he had said or done at Frank- 
fort, and as a member of the National As- 
sembly there, but for taking psirt in arms in 
an Insurrection in tlie streets of Vienna— a 
foreign country, so fiir as its domestic rule is 
concerned, to the Fnmkfort Assembly. 


Icn. Formed originally of a great 
majority of professors, doctors, and 
literary men, who had no practical 
[.acquaintance with affairs, but were 
^enamoured of abstract principles, it 
hod wasted tiie whole time that it had 
sat~above eight months — in debates 
V^n words or mneral resolutions, 
without having advanced one step in 
real business, or adopted one single 
practical measure. It had not even 
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fixed the basis of the constitution. In 
consequence, it hod become much dis- 
credited in the opinion of all sensible 
men in Germany ; and serious doubts 
had come to be entertained of the 
practicability of governing a Confed- 
eracy consisting of such heterogeneous 
materials by an Assembly so composed. 
Hut in addition to these, tho members, 
since they came to Frankfort, had be- 
come exposed to influences still more 
perilous. That city was filled with 
clubs, where the most reckless and 
ambitious from every part of Germany 
wem congi'cgated, to oriiig to bear on 
the Assembly the united lorce of tlieir 
ambition, selfishness, and inexperi- 
ence. Nearly every member of the As- 
sembly belonged to nioro than one of 
these clubs, at which all the subjects 
coming before it Wei's previously dis- 
cussed, and instructions were given to 
the members how they were to vote, 
and even the order in which they were 
to speak. In a word, these clubs rc- 
semtded so many pros and pos^comi- 
tial Diets of Poland, at which pledges 
were imposed on the memWs of tne 
Comitia before its meeting, and they 
were called to account alter it was 
over for the manner in which they had 
confoinied to them. It was melan- 
choly to behold in an Assembly boast- 
ing its intelli^nco, and brought to- 
gether ^presdy for the regeneration 
and improvement of society, a repe- 
tition of the veiy errors which had 
proved the min of the oldest republic 
in Christendom. 

22. The open breach between Aus- 
tria and the Frankfort Assembly led, 
in the beginning of 1849, to one de- 
cided step on the part of that body, 
which, i^adopted at an earlier period, 
might have been attended with vexy 
important results. After several pre- 
liminary resolutions tending to the 
same end, the im]iortant question was 
submitted to tho Assembly, whether 
the Sovereiign of the now Geiman Ent- 
ire should be elective, excluding the 
ead of any reigning family, or be- 
stowed on one of the reigning Genqpn 
sovereigns; and it was carried by a 
nifyority of 339 to 122, that the reign- 
ing sovereigns should not be excluded ; 
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and by 258 to 211, that tbc choice 
should bo limited to one of the Ger- 
man sovereigns. This was a great 
point mined, and proved decisive ; for 
it exduded a democratic president, 
and seemed to leave no choice, now 
that Austria was out of the field, but 
to bestow the Imperial Crown on the 
King of Prussia. Tlio strength of the 
dcpiocratic element, however, ^peared 
in the next vote, which was (Feb. 16) 
on the question wlictlicr tho dignity 
thus conferred should be elective or 
hereditary ; and in spite of tho secret 
eiforts of Prussia, the former was car- 
ried by a majority of 263 to 211. Q'hc 
next proposition submitted to tho As- 
sembly was, that the CJrowii should 
bo tendered to the Prussian monarch. 
Tlic debate on tliis subject commenced 
on tlic 17th March, and continued 
without iiih^rmissiun till tlie 28t]i. In 
tlic course of it the Piussiaii party of- 
fered the greatest coneesaions to secure 
the hereditary succession of the title.-^ 
They coiisuiited that t^ ne^v^lperor 
should have only a susptaisive veto; 
that tlie proposed council of princes 
should bo abandoned; finally, that 
1)oth chambiirs should bo elected di- 
Jfcetly by universal sutlragc. In re- 
turn for these great eoneessions, tho 
popular party agreed on the 27th that 
tho dignity of emperor should be liere- 
ditary. On the 2Sth the decisive vole 
as to the elioiee of the emperor came 
on. The grinitcst anxiety ])revailed as 
to the result : to the feverish tumult 
which had continued during the dis- 
cus.sion succeeded a deathlike silence 
when the vote was taken, and at 
length, amidst intense excitement, tlic 
numbers were announced — for the 
King of Prussia, 290 out qf 558 votes. 
It was immediately announced from 
the chair, that tho choice had fallen 
on t1 1 King of Prussia, and a deputa- 
tion rof thirty-two members was ap- 
pointed to tender him tho Crown. 
Next day the Archduke .Tolm, not- 
withstanding tho strenuous opposition 
of his Council, resigned liis oiiice of 
Regent. 

23. The time was when this fiattcr- 
ing offer would have been joyfully ac- 
cepted by the King of Prussia; for it 
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seemed to realise all the seci'et wishes lent, took their departure in deep de- 

and asnirations of his Cabinet, which jection for Frankfort.* 

had lea them to embrace with so much 24. When such were the views of 


warmth, in the outset, the prin^lcs 
of the German Revolution, nut lime 
had worked many changes here, as it 
never fails to do elsewhere iii human 
affairs. The Imperial Crown, as now 
tendered, was very different from the 
Imperial Crown as originally coveted. 
Being elective, in the first instance, 
it more nearly resembled the Presi- 
dency of America, or the Empire of 
Imperial Koine, than the old German- 
ic diadem. Moreover, it was accom- 
panied by such rcstri(;tions as left lit- 
tle more than the shadow of power in 
the hands of the ])osscssor. Austria 
had openly declared against the union 
of all the Confederacy under one head, 
and there could be little doubt that 
the accepbincc of the Imperial Crown 
by Frederick William would at oner* 
bring on a war with that power, 
backed bv Russia, with whom sne was 
now iir''£he clasost allianeo. Fmnce, 
tom by Tcvolutionai'y passions, and 
England, panilyscd by the economy 
of a citizen-ruled Government, were 
ill no coiiditiou to give him any effec- 
tual support, and thus he would fie 
left to make head against the two 
greatest military jiowers in Europe, 
with no other su])port but that of the 
lesser German states, wiio could not 
be expected to remain long united on 
such a crisis. Add to tliis, the party 
in the Frankfort Assembly which had 
tendered the Imperial Crown was the 
same as that from which he had m- 
cently made so narrow an escape in 
the streets of Berlin. Influenced by 
■flihese considerations, the King deter- 
mined to decline the proffered honour, 
prudently veiling, however, the refus- 
al, under the pretext that the offer 
was **not as yet sanctioned bj^; the 
sovereigns and free states of our Fa- 
therland.” It was welhkiiown that 
this sanction ^voiild never be got, at 
least from Austria, or the powers 
whom she influenced; so that this 
was in effect an absolute rejection. 
The deputation took it as such, and 
after remuhiing a few days in Berlin, 
to sec whether the King would not re- 


the Cabinet of Berlin umn this quei^ 
tion, it may readily be oelieved that 
that of Vienna was still more decided- 
ly of the same opinion. In a note ad- 
dressed on 8th April to the Fiunkfoit 
Assembly, the sentiments of the Aus- 
trian Cabinet on their assumption of 
XK)wer were openly expressed. It was 
thcresaid, ‘‘The constitution of Frank- 
fort is nothing but a project : that pro- 
ject can only become a law when it has 
received the sanction of the States of 
Germany. The Assembly has tlicre- 
fore exceeded its powers iu publishing 
ns a law, a constitution which is yet 
only a project. It has equally exceed- 
ed its powers when, without authority, 
it wished to give to Germany a here- 
ditary Emperor. Tlius, from hence- 
forth, Austria regards the NaHmial 
Assembly ajt no Jmger existing,** A't 
the same time (April 9), a note was 
sent to the King of Prussia, stating, 
“The King may, as member of tlie Ger- 
manic Confederacy, make any propo- 
sition which he pleases ; but he should 
no longer rest on the wishes or resolu- 
tions of the Frankfort Assembly. That 
Aasembly is not entitled to exercise an 
influence over measures tending to the 
fonnation of a new central* power, nor 
tako.a part in deliberations ndVing for 
their object to bring about a concur- 
rence in a constitution which itself has 
declared to be completed.” To these 
sentiments the Kin^ of Bavaria, Han- 
over, and Saxony immediately acceded, 
which gave the monarchical party a 
decided majority iu the states of the 
Confederacy. 

* The King said to the Depntlls, **I feel 
honoured by t)io confidence of the National 
Assembly, and I am ready to prove by deeds 
that this reliance on my fidelity, love, and 
devotion to the cause of the country has not 
been misplaced. But I should not Justify 
tVat confidence, I should not answer to tlio 
expectations of the Gonnan people, I should 
not strengthen the unity of Germany, if, vio- 
lating sacred rights and breaking my for- 
mer explicit and aolemii aasurancea, I were, 
wit^iont the voluntary assent of the crowned 
Princes and free States of our Fatherland, to 
take a leaolution which must be of decisive 
importance to them and the States which 
they rale.”— Ana. Jfrg. 1S40, p 34^ 
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25. On the other hand, the whole Legislature was to consist of two 

lesser states of Central and Northern Houses, in the Upper of which, one 
Germany, comprehending Baden, Hes- half was to be named by the Emperor, 
s^Barmstadt,He8se,01denbui^,Meck- and one half by the Lower House, 
llhburg, Holbein, I^uenburg, Anhalt, The Lower House was to be elected by 
Dessau, Brunswick, Saxe- Weimar, the of all the male 

Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Mein- inhabitants of Germany above twenty- 
ingen, Schwartzburff, ^nderhausen, one years of age, and not in rcceiipt of 
Hohenzollem, Waldeck, Hamburg, pait>chial relief. The Emperor’s power 
Bremen, Lttbeck, and Frankfort, of refusing his consent to any measure 
agreed to accept the newly-created which had passed both houses was to 
German constitution, and concurred be susj^nsive only : if it lasted three 
in a collective note to the Kftig of successive sessions, it became law, 
Prussia, urging him to accept the pinf- whether ho consented or not Thus 
fered dignity of Emperor, and bindiifg the Lower House, elected by universal 
themselves to recognise him as such, suffrage, was to liave the entire com- 
In this note they declared that the mond of the Sbate ; for it nominated 
constitution, as finally determined on directly half tlie Upper House, and it 
by the Fran^ort Ai^mbly, did not in could force the Emperor to adopt any 
all its parts meet with their entire ap- measure by passing it in three succes- 
probation, but that, adverting to the sive sessions. This constitution, there- 
powers bestowed on the meinbers by fore, was a I'epublic, veiled under mon- 
their constituents, and the extreme archical forms ; it had no resemblance 
divnger of any division or farther delay watever to the old Germanic or any 
on the subject, they wanimously ancient European constitution, 
a^ed to accept it as it stood. They closely resembled those |tmcla*^t for 
added in the close of this note: **Thcy the emancipation of niamcind during 
permit themselves to hope that the the fervour of the French Revolution, 
Prussian Government, in consideration or that adopted in 1812 by the nimp 
of the pressing motives, which apply of the Cortes in the Isle of Leon, which 
equally to all parts of Germany, will had so long been the watchword of the 
adopt the same principle, and come to extreme democratic party in the south 
the conviction, that in this manner it of Eur^. 

will be placed in a position to fulfil 27. The Archduke John, at the ear- 
the mission that the regeneration of nest solicitation of Austria, as well 
Germany*intru8ts to her. They hope as of tlie Frankfort Assembly, had 
also that every German mvemmeiit, been prevailed on to withdraw nis re- 
whose entrance into the federal union signation, and he still nominally con- 
is not prevented for the present by its tinned Ke^mt. But he had no real 
special relations, wiU, mfluenced ly power, and the proceedings of that 
the same patriotic purpose, join itself oody soon became so violent that it 
to the united empire, and that, there- was evident that they ivcre entirely in 
fore, any arran^ment with, them out the hands of a republican faction, and^ 
of the ]^e of the constitution will be that it was only a qnestiop of time* 
unnecessa^." ^ when an open rupture should ensue 

26. Thus the great monardiical and between them and the monarchical 
thb lesser states of the Confederacy states, fin consequence of instnictions 
were brought into direct collision on from Vienna, dated the 5th April, the 
the question of the adoption or rejec- whole of the Austrian mcmhci's, 121 in 
tion of the new constitution. What* number, withSrew from the Assembly, 
rendered this division the more fatal On the 30th April the liepublican ma- 
te the project of German unity, and jority published a resolution disap- 
had occasioned the hesitation even in proving of the dissolution of the As- 
the lesser states to acquiesce in its aa- sembly in Prussia, and of a similar 
option, was the extremely democratic one in Hanover, and ordering the Gov- 
nature of its character., The Imperial ernments of these two countries to 
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direct a new election «'is soon as pos- Berlin alone. The Frankfort Assembly 
siblc. On 4th Hay they voted another upon this, deeming themselves no 
series of resolutions, requiring all the longer in safety in Frankfort, which 
governments, le^laturcs, and innui- was considered too much under tlm 
cv^ bodies of the different states, to influence of Prussia, losolvcd to tran^ 
ac^owledgo the general constitution fer the place of their deliberations to 
promulgated on tlic 28th March, and Stuttgardt in AYUrtemberg, and a great 
appointed the elections to take place m^'oiity of the members removed 
under it on 15th August. As Prus- thither accordingly ; while the Re- 
sia was expected to dissent, it was gent's government, with a steady mi- 




oflice of intonm regent or stadtholder 28. The democratic portion of tho 
should devolve on the sovereign of the OermAi Assembly had now run them- 
state in the Confederacy which should selves into a desperate and even ludi- 
possess tile next greatest number of cibus position. Aasuming and pro- 
inhabitants. The expectations cuter- fessing to exercise imperial powers, it 
tained of the dissent of Pnissia were in reality possessed neither tho moral 
soon realised ; for in a few days after, influence nor the physical strength to 
tlie Govcrnincnt at Bcrliu published enforce obedience to its decrees. Hav- 
a declaration to the effect that the ing come to an ^en rupture with 
Frankfort Assembly had no right to Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, 
fix the time and mode of the (dections, and Saxony, it could rest only on the 
and that they could not in any manny support of the lesser states, and their 
recognise or execute its decrees. This strcngtli was wholly unequal to a cou- 
immediately followed by a royal test uith tliise great monarchies. Its 
oidmd.V/?,. declaring that the coniinis- moral influence was still more scriously 
sion of the deputies at the Frankfort weakened ; for such had been tho 
Assembly had expired, and cnjoiiiing violence of tho speeches made, and 
them to take no part in any ulterior perilous nature of the resolutions 
proceedings. In reply, tho Frankfort brought forward by the members of 
Assembly published a roKolution,‘Hb<.t the Assembly, as well as the trifling 
the gi’oss violation of tho pence of the iiaturo of many of the points discussed 
empire, of which the Ihnissian Goveni- in the debates on which so much time 
ment had been guilty, by its uiiautlior- had been lost, that they had irrevo- 
ised interference in the kingdom of cably forfeited the conndence of all 
Saxony, shall ho repressed by all avail- persons of sense or experience in Ger- 
able means.”* Tin* Regent was soli- many, and thrown the Assembly into 
cited to put this decisive resolution in the arms of an insane revolutionaiy 
•execution, and to ibnu a cabinet to do party precisely similar to the Jacobins 
80 . This the Archduke John refused of Paris, equal to tliem in audacity 
to do, and upon tl)i.s the matter was and presumption, but very different iii 
referred to a coiiiiiiitt(*c, which re- ability of conduct and poHtical power, 
ported that the Regent's government Tins soon appeared in their public 
'should be summoned to take tho oath acts. After the removal of the As- 
to the onipirc, and that its armies scinbly to Stuttgardt, they openly at- 
sho^d be placed at the disposal of the temptod to bring about a now and more 
A^embly. Upon this the Pi^issian violent democratic revolution, wdiich 
Government instructed its plenipotcn- should be entirely free from the coii- 
tia^ at Frankfort to niiuouncc that it servative influences that had como 
no longer recognised the right or abi- Co moderate the first. On 6th Juno 
lity of the Cen|ral Govcmnicnt to di- 1849 the}' published strong resolutions 
rect negomtipus with Denmark, against a new imperial constitntiou, to 
that it would do so itself, aud that it be immediately noticed, which had 
had directed the Prussian commander b&n framed by the Governments of 
in Schleswig to take his orders from Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony ; ap- 
* To understand tills, we post, § 29 . pointed a new Provisional Government 
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of eight persons to conduct the affairs combined attack was immediately 
of Germany, all of the most revolu- made on the position occupied by 
tionary chai-acter ; deposed the Arch- the insurgents. They were in part 
duke John from the regency, declared soon earned, and additional reiiifoice- 
%im guilty of illegal usurpation for hay- ments, both Prussian and Saxon, hay- 
ing continued to carry on the powers ing arriyod on the succeeding day, a 
originally conferred upon him; ordered bloody conflict ensued, in which, as 
a genei’al anning of the people, and in Paris in the preceding year, the 
directed the Finance Committee to contending forces combated not only 
negotiate a loan of 5,000,000 florins in the streets and on the barricades, 
(£500,000) for the expenses of the but in almost eyery house. At lirst 
Central Goycmnient in the months of half the city was in the hands of the 
June and July! These proQ^eedings insurants, but tliey were gradually 
on the pait of the rump of a legisla- expelled, and by the evening of the 
ture possessed of no real power, indi- 9tn the whole streets were in the pos- 
cated the raving of a body of political session of the royal troops, and the 
fanatics whom no ‘experience could provisional government hud taken to 
teach, and no change of circumstances fliglit. The King immediately retum- 
convince. They were deemed too cd to his capital, and liis authority 
dangerous to be permitted to continue was re-established. At the same time 
sitting, and yet too contemptible to disturbances broke out at Leipsic ; but 
warrant the application of military as the Burgher Guard there i-einained 
force. They were therefore handea faithful, they wei'e suppressed before 
over to the" policy which prohibited they had made any great progress. In 
‘their meeting; andriho famous Frank- Hanover, things at fimt wore a still 
fori Assembly, which hafl been charged more serious aspect; for the 
with the mission of regenerating Ger- there, who, in imitatj gn i wP " T ! i S~Pms- 
niany, and deemed its^ equal to tlic sfan Government, had dissolved the 
task, universally distrustea and dis- Chamber, whose democratic tenden- 
' credited, expired on the mandate of a cies had become apparent, was so be- 
sergeoutof police of tlio little kingdom sieged in his pala(;c by deputations 
of Wuriemberg ! • *from the towns and boroughs in his 

dominions, requirihg tlio immediate 
29. It was not, however, without a and unqualified acceptance of the 
serious contest in the leaser states, and Frankfort Constitution, that ho was 
some lamentable bloodshed, that tins on the point of cpiitting his capital, 
new and more violent democratic move- and was only prevailed on to remain 
ment was Anally quelled. The revolu- and await the course of events, by 
tionists were resolved to fight for it ; of immediate and powciful 

and fight they did, and were thor- assistance from the Prussian forces, 
oughly beaten. The first outbreak 30. A still more alarming outbreak, 
occurred at Dresden on the 5th May, attended by a great efl'usion of blood, 
when the people rose in revolt, and took place a few days after in Baden 
after a serious conflict with the mili- and the Palatinate. Tiie object of it, 
tary, succeeded in erecting bamcades as of all the other movipiients at Uio 
ill the streets, and compelling the same time in Germany, was to compel 
royal family to take refuge in the thcwOoveniment by force to adopt the 
adjoining fortress of Kdnigstein. A Constitution of Frankfort, which had 
provisional government was immedi- now come to form the rallying-point 
ately proclaimed in the capital, l^v- of the wlgile discontented spirits in^. 
ing at its head a Polish rofu^, and the Confederacy. On the 13th May 
sevend other decided republicans, an open-air assen^ly was held at 
Their power, however, was of short Offenberg, in the Grand -Duchy of 
duration. On the 7th, lar^ bodies Baden, at which violent resolutions 
of troops arrived by the railway, in- were proposed and agreed to, to tho 
eluding a Prussian regiment, and a effect that the Chambers should be 
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dissolved, a constituent assembly con- 
voked, and war immediately declared 
amdnst Prussia. At Carlsmhe, on 
tne same day, a mutinous spirit was 
evinced by the troops ; and at Bracksal 
a mob assembled, wnicli liberated some 
democratic leaders who were in con- 

through the st^ts. Next ^y, as t^e 
inrrison of Rastadt had revolted and 
w insubordination of the militdiT 
seemed to increase, and the Grand- 
Duke had no means of resisting tliem, 
he withdrew from his capital, and took 
refuge in Alsace, while a provisional 
:goveniment was established in his 
stead. This example was soon imi- 
tated in tlie Palatinate. On tlie 17th 
May a provisional government was 
established by a sudden outbreak at 
Kaiserslautern, and a convention im- 
mediately entered into with the provi- 
sional government at Baden, to thoJ 
effect that the two states sliould bo* 
^formed into one united revolutionary 
fciBllc. . provi- 

sional govefiiiiTtiit of Baden issued a 
proclamation breathing defiance to the 
government of the Regent, and declar- 
ing their readiness to march against 
those powers which had entered into a«| 
coalition to bring about a counter-re- 
volution, and restore all the old abuses. 
The insurrection, in the first instance, 
met with great success. The aident 
democrats and discontented republi- 
cans from all quiiiters flock(Hl to the 
standard of revolt ; and in a few days 
the two provisioind governments had 
twenty tliousond armed and discip- 
lined men enrolled under tlieir ban- 
ners. 

31. This insurrection might have 
been attended with very serious con- 
sequences, IF it had been met with 
less vigour and decision by the consti- 
tuted authorities. But, meanwMe^ 
the Governments of Prussia and Ba- 
varia made the most vigorous efforts 
*to extinguish the flames ivlflch threat- 
ened to involve tlie whole of Central 
andSouthem GenAuiy in conflagration. 
On the 22d May they declared the 
whole Palatinate in a state of insur- 
rection, and denounced the provisional 
government as guilty of high treason. 


The Prussian King despatched a laigo 
body of troops under the command of 
General Weber to assist the forces of 
the Confederacy. The insnigcnts re- 
tired before their united forces, and 
a^ndoned the whole country between 
tiie Rhine and the month of the Neck- 
ar. The Prussian troops were divided 
into two columns, the first of which, 
in coinunction with the troops of the 
Confederacy, without experiencing any 
serious resistance, advanced into Ba- 
den as^ar as Weinheim (16th June), 
while the second, on the opposite (left) 
bafik of the Rhine, moved through the 
Palatinate. Th*) former encountered 
twelve thousand insurgents under the 
Polish General Mieroriawski, who now 
again appeared at the head of the re- 
bels in Southern Germany. He com- 
menced a vi^rous attack on the Pnis- 
sian troops in position near the villas 
of Grossochen, but was repulsed with 
loss. A few day^llfter, Mieroslawski 
sustained a severe^efeat from a Prus- 
sian corps greatly inferior in number, 
near the village of Hannchen. Mar- 
tial law was soon proclaimed in the 
whole of the Grand-Diichy of Baden, 
and the Prussian troops, who were^ 
now commanded by the Prince of 
Prussia, crossed the Neckar (June 21) 
after a severe combat, and occupied 
Heidelberg and Manheim, and the 
discomfited bands were drivep into 
the defiles of the Black Forest Thither 
they were immediately followed by the 
victorious. Prussians (now joinea by 
the column from the Palatinate which 
passed the Rhine at Gemerslieim), 
who came up ivith a considerable 
body of insurgents, whom they routed, 
on the 22d June, near Ettlingen. The 
principal remains of their broken 
bands now took refuge, to the number 
of five thousand, in the fortress of 
Rastadt, which was immediately in- 
vested, while Carlsmhe was occupied 
by the troops of the Confederacy. The 
insurrection was finally extinguished 

in Rastadt ; but Wroslawski escaped 
to cany into other lands the standard 
of iifimrrection. 

32. Taught by these events the im- 
pnicticable nature of the constitution 
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which the democrats of Frankfort 
had proposed, the Cabinets of Berlin, 
Hanover, and Dresden had for some 
time been en^^d in the formation 
of an Imperil Federal Constitution, 
which was finally agi'eed to and j[>ttb- 
lished on the 30th May. By this re- 
markable instrument the three Powers 
entered into a union, the object of 
which was mutual protection against 
external and internal enemies. They 
declared **the above-named Govern- 
ments did not recognise the constitu- 
tion drawn up by the Frankfort As- 
sembl}', because it went beyond the 
true and wholesome requirements of a 
powerful federal state, and in the form 
it received from the conflict and con- 
cessions of political parties, it did not 
contain those essential guarantees on 
which the legal and regular existence 
of every system of government reposes. 
But the united govemmentshave never 
for a moment mrmtten, that even for 
these reasons it Mcame 4heir double 
duty to co-operate in framing a con- 
stitution that has become an indispen- 
sable necessity for the whole of Ger- 
many. Such a constitution will secure 
for the nation what, for a long period, 
it has been so painfully dtprived of— 
unity and strength in relation to for- 
eign powers, ana in its internal affairs, 
with the secured existence of each 
member ^of the union, a common de- 
velopment of general interests and na- 
tional necessines. It is the guarantee 
of just freedom and legal order, which 
the German Constitution will have 
to grant to the governments and the 
people.” 

83. The Constitution, which was 
drawn up with great minuteness and 
precision, contained one hundred and 
ninety articles. By it the general 
government of the empm was vested 
in a President of the Empire, and a 
Council of Princes. The dignity of 
President of the Empire was uniM to 
the Crown of Prussia, The Council 
of Princes consisted of six membe^ 
one chosen by Prussia, one by Bavaria, 
and the remaining four to oe chosen 
by the lesser states of the Confedenmy 
collectively, in certain assigned clus- 
ters. X^e President and this Council 


were to have the power of declaring 
peace and war, to conduct all negotia- 
tions with foreign powers, and con- 
clude treaties with them. The Coun- 
cil of Princes had alone the .right of 
proji^ing law^ the Diet cotdd only 
deliberate on them. This Diet was to 
consist of two houses ; — a Senate, coii- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty-seven 
members, of which Prussia sent forty, 
chosen one -half by the government, 
the other half by the legislature in 
each state : the Ix>wcr House to be 
chosen by universiil suflrage, every 
German voting who had atteined the 
age of twenty-five, and had not been 
convicted of crime, and its members 
to be at least thirty years of age ; 
these were to bo chosen by a double 
election, and there was to be a repm- 
sentative for every 100,000 inhabi- 
tanta A Supreme Court of Appeal, 
Bundeschicas Oericht,” consisting of 
^ven members, of whom Prussia was 
to appoint three, Saxony twOjjmA-' 
Hanover two, was to 
puted matters between ’any membera 
of the union. Personal freedom, free- 
dom of religious worship, a fme press, 
and universal education, to be provid- 
ed at the public expense for the poor, 
were guaranteed to all the members of 
the union, as well as the right of meet- 
ing and petitioning, and establishing 
clubs. From this sketch of the con- 
stitution, which was called in derision 
by the extreme Liberals ‘*the consti- 
tution of the three kings,” it is evi- 
dent that it contained all the elements 
of real freedom, and all the guarantees 
for its endurance which could be ob- 
tained, when the poTrer of taking the 
initiative in legislative matters was as 
et withheld from the pconle. It was 
ased on the principle, that as long as 
the supreme direction of affairs was 
intrusted to the “Council of Princes,” 
it was safe to admit even the repre- 
sentatives of^universal sufln^ to the 
privilege of stating their wishes and 
interests. But the institution la- 
boured under one demet fatal to its 
endurance ; it wanted the concurrence 
of Austria and Bavaria, and without 
their adhesion there could be no gen- 
eral government of Germany. Any 
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union of the other states could bo' 
nothing but an extended Zollverein, 
binding on such sovereigns only as 
a^eed to enter it, and destitute of the 
^mole weight and grandeur which 
would belong to a uni^ and universal 
German Empire. 

34. Though the Prussian monarchy 
was thus acquiring the lead in Central 
and Northern Gennany, it was not 
without difficulty that its Government 
could maintain the ascendancy of con- 
servative principles in its own domin- 
ions. The elections for the new Cham- 
ber had not proceeded so favourably 
for Government as had been hoped ; 
nearly the whole members of tlic ex- 
treme democratic party wen; re-elected, 
and the executive experienced no slight 
difficulty in moderating their fervour. 
The Chamber met on the 26th Febra- 
ar}', and the session proved a shoii; 
and stormy one. The house cordially 
^proved of the deteriniiiation of thn 
Trankfort Assembly to offer the crown 
to the King of Prussia; 
and a mot'ioiST^miying the King to ac- 
cept it, was rejected only by a majority 
of five, the numbers being 156 to 151. 
Shortly after, the Chamber resolved, 
by a majority of 179 to 159, to adopt 
the Frankfoii: constitution which had 
been condemned by the Government ; 
and their next stop was to petition the 
King to terminate the state of siege in 
Berlin, which was carried by 177 to 
162. The Chamber had now unequivo- 
cally declared itself against the Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of which it 
was suddenly dissolved on the 27th 
April ; and the reasons which induced 
the King to take this step were stated 
in an address presented by the Minis- 
try, ‘which appeared in the Berlm 
Oasette tht same evening. Shortly 
after, the Pinssian (\abinet presented 
a note, addressed to the scveni} Ger- 
man governments, explaining the views 
it entertained on public affairs. In 
this important pa^r it* was stated ; 
** Pnissfa cngajros to oppose the revo- 
lutionaiy a^totion of tne time with 
the utmost eneigy, and endeavour to 
furnish other governments with timely 
assistance for the same purpose. The 
danger is a common one, and Pmssir 


will not betray its mission to interfere 
in the hour of peril wherever and in 
any manner it may deem necessary. 
It is convinced that a limit must br. 
piU to tko revoltUion of Oermany, This- 
cannot bo effected l^ more passive re- 
sistanco ; it must be done by active 
interference.” Following this exam- 
ple, the Bavarian Chambers also wore- 
dissolved on the 11th June. 

35. On 31st May the new electoral 
law, intended to be moi'c conservative 
than liie preceding, was promulgated 
ill Prussia. By it the election of de- 
puties, who were to be 359 in number, 
was to take place by a double metliod. 
Evciy independent Pnissian who had 
attained his twenty-fourth year, and 
was not in receipt of public alms, had 
a vote if he had resided six months in 
the district in which his vote was 
tendered. The primary electors wen* 
to bo divided into three classes, antf 
each class had avote in the choice of the 
represerUaiit^. The first class con- 
sisted of those who paid the highest 
amount of taxes ; the second, the next ; 
the third, the lowest. Each class was 
to choose one-third of the electors who 
were to choose the representative. 
Every Prussian who had attained his 
thirtieth yc^r was eligible as a de- 
puty. This electoral law was accom- 
panied by a strong declaration against 
secret voting, which was no longer to 
be allowed. " It stands in cDntradie- 
tion,” said the declaration, “ to eveiy 
other branch of the system of govern- 
ment, in which publicity is with jus- 
tice demanded ; it conceals the impor- 
tant act of election under a veil, under 
which all proceedings that will not 
stand the light of day may be hidden ; 
while the public m^e of voting has 
this result, that the vote given can bo 
considered os the result of an indepen- 
dent conviction.” 

36. Towards the end of July the 
aspect of affairs was so much more 
favourable at Berlin, that the Govern- 
ment deemed it safe to teiminate tho 
state of siege, and the elections went 
on under the new law. They almost 
aK tenninated in favour of the mode- 
rate constitutional party; so great was 
tho change which tho new system of 
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VOTING BY CLASSES had introduced 
into an Assembly even elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. The house met on the 
7th August, and the triumph of the 
conservatives was assured from the 
very iSrst The King said in the royal 
speecli : We have conceived it our 
duly to oppose with strength and vig- 
our that domination of terror which 
a mi^uided party began to exercise 
over Prussia and Gemany. We have 
sought to re-establish oracr and tran- 
quillity, which have been somdeh dis- 
turbed. But wo have laboured, on the 
other hand, with the same resolution, 
through recognition of the true needs 
and just demands of the nation, to Li/ 
the foundation of a lasting quiet, and 
in this way to deprive new attempts at 
revolution of all foundation and pre- 
text. If the attempts to arrive at an 
understanding with the Genhan Ka*- 
tional Assenmly failed, to our ^reat 
regret, it was in consequence of the 
turn which things took «t Frankfort. 
But the Government of his Majesty 
lias not acknowledged with the less 
candour the labours of that Assembly, 
and used them as the groundwork of 
their earnest endeavour to fonii a fed- 
eral constitution which dnay be com- 
patible with the benefit of the whole, 
and the rights of single parties. The 
unity of Genuany, unth a single exe- 
cutive power at its head, secured by a 
popular representation with legislative 
powers, was and is the object of our 
endeavour.” 

37. This teiiuinated the rcvolation 
in Prussia, and in a way far more 
felicitous than at one period conld 
possibly have been anticipated. The 
lesser states, for the most x>art, fol- 
lowed the example of that leading 
Power, and the simultaneous extinc- 
tion of the Hungarian revolt the 
arms of Russia deprived the disaffected 
of all hopes of success. Matters ac- 
cordingly returned to their old state, 
though not so rapidly as they had be- 
come revolutionaiy when the troubles 
ffrst broke out The Cabinet of Vienna 
influenced the states of Bavaria^and 
Wilrtcmberg, and this formed a coun- 
terpoise to tnc northern league between 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, which 


delayed the adjustment of a federal 
constitution for some time, by tiio 
jealousy of those opposite powers os to 
the presidency. A proposal m^e by 
the Imperial Government, that Austria 
and Prussia should each nominate two 
commissioners, who should jointly 
execute the duties of regent, was re- 
jected by the latter, from an appre- 
hension of the influence of the Cabinet 
of* Vienna; but meanwhile matters 
became pressing, and it was indis- 
pensable to come to some arrangement 
as to the Central Government ; and on. 
the 30th September the Austrian pro- 
posal, as an interim arrangement to- 
last until the 1st May 1850, was fin- 
ally agreed to. On the 2d July the 
Archduke John left Frankfort, and 
went to the baths, prefcssedly for the- 
re-establishm(‘iit of his health — really 
to get quit of his irksome position, 
^where he had the responsibility, and 
was without the reality, of power. 
He finally resigned his office 
20th December, and 
tives of Austria and Prussia were in- 
stiillcd in his stead. 

38. The afiairs of Germany were 
now virtually settled ; but a variety of 
Elinor qui^stions remained in its lesser 
states and general relations, which in- 
volved it in turmoil during the whole, 
of 18.50, and at one period a.ssiimed so 
serious an aspect that a general war 
seemed inevitable. 'Wurtemberg was 
the ehief .seat of the disturljances, and 
the last theatre of the philosophical 
delusions under which the Confederacy 
had so long suffered. The King of 
that little state had resisted the efforts 
of his Liberal Ministry, with M. Roe- 
mer at its head, to .sacrifice his domin- 
ions to the supremacy of Prussia, and 
ho remained attached to the Austrian 
party ; hut in the course of the straggle 
the revolutionists had gainc-d all their 
points, and universal suffrage, without 
a separation of classes, liad worked out. 
its usual Insult of rendering rational 
^venimcnt impossij^le. The Diet of 
the kingdom yvas opened on the 15th 
March, and in his .sp<^ech the King 
had the courage to denounce the vision 
of unity, which had so long produced 
division in Germany, as its most dan- 
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geroiis enemjr.* Prussia took high 
offence at this smech, insomuch that 
the Prussian ambassador ms recalled 
from Wtirtembeig, and things wore a 
Ycrf threatening aspect. Tne better 
to improve his iiifluence, and put mat- 
ters in a train for realising his favourite 
project of becoming the head of the 
united German nation, the King of 
Prussia summoned a parliament of the 
princes to meet at Erfurth ; but it was 
not attended so numerously as had 
been expected, and after sitting a short 
time it was adjourned, and a new con- 
gress of princes summoned to meet at 
Berlin on 9th May. This was at once 
throwing down the gauntlet to Austria; 
and accordingly, though twenty-two 
princes attended the summons, besides 
the representatives of the Hanse 
Towns, yet as Austria, Bavaria, Wiir.- 
tcmbeig, and Saxony were not repre- 
sented, their deliberations came toj 
nothing, and the Assembly was dis- 
CS^Ased after a few days’ sitting. Aus- 
formed o confederacy 
which met aTllIunich (Feb. 14), and 
was soon joined by Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, WUrtemberg, and all the 
states of Southern Germany. Soon 
after the Cabinet of Vienna sent rounch* 
a circular, calling on the diffenmt 
states to assemble at Frankfort on 6th 
May, to take into considemtioii a new 
organisation of the Diet, on a footing 
which, it was well understood, should 
give the house of Hanshurg the lead. 
Thus there were rival assemblies sit- 
ting at the same time in Gennany, 
each summoned by a rival sovereign 

* “Ever since Man;h 1848 Germany has 
been a toy in the hands of party-apint and 
ambition. The German Unitarian state is a 
chimera, but the most dangerous of all 
chimeras for O^nnany, as well as for Europe. 
All the means which have been used for this 
end, all that are atill likely to be used, pro- 
duce on effect directly contrary to that ^lich 
was Intendcd—that is to say, a division and 
entire dissolution. The strength, harmony, 
civilisation, and liberty of the nation depend 
on our fostering and preserving the indepen- 
dence of its principal states. Their forcible 
fusion, any saUectioa of one state to another, 
must lead to internal dissolution, and annihi- 
late our existence as a nation. For a lasting 
union of our common country, there is bat 
one possible form— the federal”— if tna of 
Wiirtember^s Spudi, 15th Marcli 1850 ; Ann. 
Reg. 1850, p. 815. 


aiming at the exclusive supremacy of 
the empire — a mournful result to have 
followed the general and enthusiastic 

years, and illustrati^ the wisdom 
the King of Wiirtemberg's woi’ds— 
‘‘for a lasting union of our common 
country there is but one possible form 
—the federaL" 

89. The excitement in Germany was 
increased, shortly after, by an attempt, 
made by an assassin of unsound mind, 
to mur&er the King of Prussia, which, 
though it wounded the monarch, hap- 
pily did not prove fataL The interest 
excited by this barbarous attempt, 
however, was ere long superseded by 
a contest between the revolutionary 
and conservative parties in Hessc- 
Oassel, which rapidly assumed so seri- 
ous a form as to threaten to involve 
all Germany in conflagration. This 
arose from a change of ministry by 
the Elector, who, finding himself hard* 

S ressed by the revolutionists in his 
ominions, had dismissed the Liberals, 
and appointed a new one— of which 
M. Hassonpflug was head — in their 
stead. This appointment was ver^ 
unpopular, as, independent of his 
known leaning to monarchical prin- 
ciples and the Austrian alliance, he 
was a man of bad character. The con- 
sequence was, thal^ the Ministry hav- 
ing called on the Chambers (Ang. 28) 
to vote supplies before a remlar bud- 
get was laid before them, they threw 
such obstacles in the way as amounted 
to a refusal, or at least was constmed 
as such by the Government The 
Chamber was immediatel}r (Sept 4) 
dissolved, and a proclamation issued, 
to the effect that, in the mean time, 
and until farther notice, taxes would 
be levied ^ the sole aulliority of the 
Elector. This excited such a ferment 
that a decree was issued (Sept 7) pro- 
claiming martial law, and establishing 
a surveillance over the press. But 
th^ soldiers, as well as citizens, nearly 
all sympathised with the Liberals ; the 
courts of law declared the proclama- 
tion of martial law illegal; an im- 
peaemment was preferred hy the public 
prosecutor agaust M. Hassonpflug; 
and at last (Sept 18) the Elector and 
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his Ministry were obliged to Oy from 
Cassel, and take up their alme in 
Wilhelmbad, a suburb of Houau, from 
whence a decree a^inst the courts of 
law and other functionaries was issued. 
On their side, the standing committee 
of the Cassel Assembly issued an ad- 
dress to the Elector, condemninff in 
the strongest terms the conductor the 
Ministry, ** who are so many serMiits 
in your bosom.** The German Diet, 
which was sitting at Frankfort at the 
time, resolved to support the Elector, 
and jmsscd a decree (Sept 18) dire|;t- 
iiighim to be reinstated in his domin- 
ions, and pledging themselves to take 
all necessary steps for that purpose ; 
and the Austrian Cabinet gave orders 
to move troops to the southern frontier 
of Cassel to enfoi'cc the I'esolution of 
the Diet. On the other hand, the 
Prussian Government took part witli 
the Cassel Chamber, and, deeming the 
decree of the Frankfort Diet and the 
measiiras of Austria an 'tefringement 
of the rights of the ** Bund *' to which 
Cassel belonfi^d, and of which Prussia 
was the head, rajiidly advanced troops 
on the opposite side, and took military 
possession of all the roads leading from 
Prussia into Hesse-Cassek The Aus- 
trian Government, hearing of this, 
advanced troops with the utmost ex- 

5 edition to support the other side, 
eeming the time arrived when the 
supremacy in Germany was to be de- 
cided by force of amis. Mattel’s 
looked to the last dejo^e threatening : 
fifty thousand Austrians and as many 
Prussians were speedily in presence of 
each other on or near uie Cassel tem- 
tory ; the militaiy enthusiasm, both at 
Berlin and Vienna, rose to the highest 
pitch ; and, to all appearance, a war as 
terrible as that between Wallenstein 
and Gustavus Adolphus, or Daun and 
the King of Prussia, was to form the 
last act of the drama of German unity. 

40. War, indeed, would undoubtedly 
have ensued, had it not been for the 
intervention of that great power which 
had now become afinost omnipotent 
in the east of Europe, and whose Vi- 
fluence has as often been exerted to 
avert as to provoke hostilities in the 
adjoining states. Russia, flushed with 


confidence from the success of her 
intervention in Hungary in the pre- 
ceding year, to bo immediately noticed, 
was no indiiferent spectator of the 
approaching contest for supremacy in 
the great Geiman Empire. Her Cab- 
inet accordingly proposed a conference 
at Warsaw to settle the whole German 
question, and it was agreed to by both 
Au^tiia and Prussia. The views of 
Russia, in this intervention, aro fully 
doveloiied in a treaty which was at the 
same time (Oct. 7) entered into at 
Bregentz between the Czar, the Em- 
peror of Austria, and the Kings of 
WUrtemberg and Bavaria. By this 
treaty the contracting parties mutually 
bound themselves to bring 200,000 
men into the field to resist the demands 
of Prussia, and reinstate the Elector of 
Cassel in his dominions ; and the Czar 
further agroed to move a large force 
into Gallicia and liungaiy, in order 
to insure the tranquillity of these ^ 
provinces, and sot free the Au^^kfo*’’ 
annies for operations ir *'$9d!lti^Ger- 
many. in the conferences which wero 
immediately optmed at Warsaw, tho 
demands of Piussia, which wero sup- 
{Mirted by Count Brandenburg, were, 
-^thc consent of Austria to free con- 
ferences for the remodelling of the 
German constitution; the admission 
of Prussia to an equal share with 
Austria in the future government of 
tlie Confeilemey ; tho asssent of Austria 
to a special (commission, to meet at 
Hamburg or elsewhere, to settle the 
aflaii's of tho Danish duchies. On the 
other hand, ho oftered to consent, on 
tho part of Prussia, to postpone in- 
definitely any fuither meeting of the 
Eifurth Union ; to consent that Aui^- 
tria should l)o rdiiked in ^le German 
Confederacy for her wAo/e dmtvinions, 
incluiling Uungaiy and Lombai'dy, as 
well os her Gc^rmaii provinces ; and 
to exclude from the future Diet a!l 
r&pfnsemMio^ of the G&nnan people. 
To these teims, with the exception of 
that regarding the eqsal authority in 
the Confederacy, the Austrians, after 
some hesitation, agreed. The better 
to favour a reconciHatinii between the 

lassuggcsteS a coinprouiis^ which was, 
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that the forces of Austria and Bavaria 
should enter Cossel, to reinstate the 
Elector in his dominions, and enforce 
obedience to the decree of the Fi'ank- 
fort Diet; and the Prussian troons 
should I'ctain possession of all the 
roads leading from thence into their 
vridely-scattei’cd dominions. These 
pro]Msals induced a schism in the 
Cabinet of Berlin: Count Radow,lt 2 S, 
supported by the King, the Prince of 
Prussia, and two of the ministers, 
declared for war .and a total disregaiil 
of the Fianlvfoi't decree ; while Count 
Brandenburg and Baron Von Man- 
teuffel strongly suppoi*ted a pacific 
policy, and adoption of the proposals 
of tiic Emperor of Russia. The latter 
prevailed, and in consequence Count 
Radowitz resigned, to tlic gre.it grief of 
the King, who wrote liim a letter strong- 
ly expressing Ids regret and esteem ; * 
and the agitation coiiKetpuiut on tU' 
crisis proved fatal to Count Branden- 
who died, after a short illness, 
thi*ee*‘(hiyt«:;i£*^er his return froni tlie 
Waroaw conferences. 

41. Atcunwliile matters had been 
every day becoming more ominous, 
and had all but reached a collision in 
the field. The Austrian and Bavarid!ii 
troops, on 1st November, marched into 
Haniiu, situated in the electorate, and 
next day a large Prussian force occu- 
pied .(’assel, where they were received 
with the loudest acclamations by the 
whole people. Hostilities, however, 
did not actually ensue, though they 
were on the veiy point of doing so ; 
and hiippily, at this critical juncture, 
the retirement of Count Radowitz and 
the influence of Russia led to the as- 
cendant of pacific counsels. A new 
oonfercncCfWas held at Olmutx, under 
the immcduite auspices of the Emperor 

• **You have only jnst left inn, my^carcst 
friend; bntl seize my pen to scud after you a 
word of grief, of confluence, and of liope. I 
liave signed your dismissal frem the Ministry 
of Foreign Aifoirs, God knows, with a heavy 
heart; but, os a fiiithful friend, 1 have been 
forced to do so r and still more, I praised 
you before my assembled Council for the 
wish you expressed to retire from offlee. 
This tells the whole tale, and describes my 
position more clearly than volumes could do.” 

—King of Paussia to Count Raoow itz, Sans 
Souci, Nov. 5, 1850; Ann. Keg. 1850, p. 323. 
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of Russia ; and, on the 29tli Novem- 
ber, terms wero agreed to by the pleni- 
potcntiiu'ics of Austria and Prussia, 
which averted the dire alternative of 
wai*. By this convention Prussia con- 
sented to the federal troops entering 
the territory of Cassel— the capital be- 
ing occupied by a battalion of Austri- 
ans and another of Prussians. Com- 
inissionei's wero to be sent into Holstein 
to desire the insurgents to withdraw 
behind the Eider, and the Danes to 
occupy Schleswig with such a body of 
tipora only as was necessary for the 
public tranquillity. A congress ivas 
to be held at Dresden to settle finally 
the affairs of Germany, and especially 
Holstein and Casscl. This congress 
was held accordingly, and opened 
with groat solemnity on the 23d De- 
cember, when Prince Schwartzeiiberg, 
on the part o( Austria, and Baron Maii- 
tiiuffel on that of Prussia, delivered 
speeches explaining the views of their 
respective governments. “ The incon- 
testable advantages of the Confedera- 
tion,** said the fonner, “are apparent 
fiY>m a review of the great blessings 
which Germany enjoyed under its pro- 
tection, and of the present stsito of 
things, of vhich the development is 
owing to a time in which that protec- 
tion could no longer be eficctiial and 
sufficient. That time, also, has become 
a lesson to and it has agaiii served 
to warn us to make use of our dearly- 
bought experience. Tluit experience 
has shown us the futility of all attempts 
to create an absolute novelty. It hius 
shown that the foundations on which 
the Confedeiution rests are not only 
good and serviceable, but that they 
are the ones suitable for a fabric in 
whicli a community of states, such as 
Germany includes, can be expected to 
live in harmony and in a state of gen- 
eral prosperity. .If we wish to avoid 
a rcUim to those sad experiences, wo 
ought to prove to the countries of Ger- 
many that their governments do not 
want the will, the intelligence, and 
tlie energy to remove existing giiev- 
ai^ccs, aim to create things go^, true, 
and stable.” 

42. 'When such sentiments were ex- 
pressed by the representatives of the 
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great powers, the work of pacification avoidable. They comTuenced on the 
seemed dready done. But great dif- night of the 3d April 1849, when the 
ficnlties were experienced in getting Danidi troops, advancing from Diippel 
all differences smoothed over with tho towards Gravcnstcin, gamed some suc- 
lesser powers ; and after sitting some cess at land, and succeeded in driving 
months, it was judged, and wisely, back the nearest posts of the enemy ; 
that without attempting to adjust all but this advantage was more than 
lesser points, the most advisable course counterbalanced by a cruel catastrophe 
was to adjourn the conferences smt die, which at the same time (April 4) befell 
and meanwhile to return to the whole the Chnstian VIIL, of seventy -four 
arrangements as to mutual defence, giins, and Gefion frigate, which, hav- 
and the quota of troops to be furnished ing impnulently advanced with two 
by each state, which had beeii agreed steamers too near the sliorc, in an at- 
to at the first confederation-treaty in tack on the batteries of !^kenfiorde, 
1815. This was accordingly done* by were unable to get back by a change 
•a I’egular resolution on May 15, 1851; of wind. The former in consequence 
and tho old Diet then met at Frank- blew up, while the latter was taken, 
fort pi^ecisely as it had done before the wntli 640 men and 40 officers. No- 
Revolution broke out Thus, after wise discoumged by this disaster, the 
three years of incessant riot, confusion, Danes laboured night and day to rc- 
and bloodshed in Geiman}’, and the pair it, and fit out new vessels to sup- 
endurance of a vast aiqpunt of imblic port their troops in this amphibious 
damage and private suffering, things J^warfare. But ere long the superior 
Tetmmed to their old state, with no strength of the Confederation became 
•other lasting advantago^but a general appai'ent. On tho 13th April^^vcir 
conviction that the new and much- troops attacked Diipp(d>s,3ttd,iflter a 
•desired state was, under existing cir- severe contest, earned the redoubts, 
•cumstances, impossible. and forced the Danes to rctiie into 

the island of Alscn. Tho next day 
43. To complete tho picture of Cen- they aasailed the tCte-du-jfmit of Suu- 
tral and Northern Gesmany during -Dewitt, the only point in advance of 
these eventful years, it only remains Alstui now held by the Danes on the 
to notice the concluding events of the mainland ; but they were unsuccess- 
heroic contest which Denmark main- ful. But on tho whole theatre of war 
tained^ in defence of its just rights, their pn^poiiderancc was decisive. The 
■against the encroachments of the Ger- forces w'hicli the Geimans brought into 
manic Confederacy. The conditions of the field were nearly 100,000, of whom 
the armistice of Malmce, already men- 5000 were cavalry, with 100 guns ; 
tioned, which terminated the first act while the Dunes, at the very utmost, 
of that interesting drama, had been rc- could only oppose to them 30,000, who 
ligiously observed by Denmark, which, Inul not the advantage of possessing 
as the weaker parU*, hod no interest in any defensible military positions. The 
violating them. But it was otherwise odds w^cre too unequal. On the 20th 
with the Germanic Confederacy, wdiich, April the Trussians invaded JutltOid 
being impelled by the thirst for con- with 48 battsilions, 48 gifns, and 2000 
quest and proselytism which is the in- hor|3 ; and the Danish generals, un- 
voriable attendant on the extrication able to make head against such a ern- 
of the revolutionary passions^ and not sadc, retired through the town of Kold- 
openly rosisted by England, which ing, which commanded an important 
sympathised with the advances of fte- bridge tha!; w'os abandoned to the iii- 
mocracy in every part of the world, voders. The Danes, Jjowever, returned 
made such encroachments by advanc- on the 23d, and after a bloody combat 
ing troops close to Jutland, the^last dislodged tho Prussians, but were fin- 
lefiige of Denmark on tiie continent, ally obliged to evacuate it by the fire 
as rendered the resumption of hoatili- of the Geiman mortars, which reduced 
tics en the part of its Government uu- tlic town to ashes. 
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44. On the 8d May the Danes had | 
their revenge, in the defeat of a large ' 
body of the Schleswig insurgents by a 
Danish corps to the north of the ior- 
tress of Fi^ericia, near Aarhnus, in 
Jutland, with the loss of 340 men. A 
more important advantage was gained 
by them on the 6th July over the Ger- 
man corps of Gcncial Bonin, 18,000 
strong, which was besieging Frcdericia. 
It was simultaneously attacked from 
within by a sally from the ganison, 
and from without by a large Danish 
force under General Rye, which, un- 
known to the enemy, had partly rein- 
fore^ the giirrison, and partly been 
concentrated in the adjacent forest bv 
means of their superiority at sea. Both 
attacks, which were mado at one in the 
morning, met with entire success. The 
surprise was complete, and after two 
hours of a confused nocturnal combat, 
the besiegers were routed at all points,, 
driven from tlieir intrcnchmouts, and 
ajjtiieir siege-artillery and etpiipago, 
vvmTtKwai;?.! of their field-guns, taken. 
While Genmi Rye’s corps Wiis gain- 
ing these successes to the north and 
west of Fredericia, another Danish 
corps, under General Molktc, attacked 
and put to the rout 8000 Germans, U 
the south of the fortress, and drove 
them back through Kolding. The 
loss of the Germans in this disastrous 
affair was 96 otficei's and 3250 men 
killed and wounded, with their whole 
siege-artillery and stores. Tliese ^at 
advantages were dearly purchased by 
the Danes with the loss of General 
Rye, who had so ably planned the at- 
tack, and was slain curly in the action. 
This brilliant victory was immediately 
followed by the nitreat of tlie Germans 
fvhva. a great part of Jutland. A con- 
vention was soon after concluded at 
Berlin (July 10), which established an 
armistice for six months, nnd«pro- 
vided for the entire evacuation of that 
province by tho German forces. In 
the mean time, the disputed province 
of Schleswig was to be govcnied, in 
the name orthe*King of Denmark, by 
a commission composed of one person 
named by him, one by the King of 
Pnissia, and an arbiter appointed by 
England. These tenns were extremely 


favourable to the Danes, for they pro- 
vided a separate ^vemment for Schles- 
wig, whereas the commission which 
governed both duchies during the for- 
mer armistice had been mainly in tho 
interest of the insurgents, and had ar- 
rayed all th^ could of the strength of 
the northern province against the Dan- 
ish crown. But they could not array 
the whole, for the majority of the in- 
habitants wore against them ; and it 
was observed in these combats, that 
none of the Danish troops evinced 
such animosity os those which had 
be^n drawn from the province of Schles- 
wig: By a secret treaty signed at the 
same time with the public convention, 
it was provided that, in the event of 
the Schleswig-Holstein army declining 
to accept the armistice, the Danish 
Government was to be at liberty to 
employ all itsjorces against them, but 
not to call in the assistance of any for- 
eign power; and that in that event 
the Prassian4Jovemment was to with- 
draw its forces, and leave the insur- 
gents to their own resources. 

45. Negotiations for a final treaty of 
peace now ensued, between plenipo- 
tentiaries appointed on both sides; and 
the King of^enmark said, in his ad- 
dress to the Cliambers at Copenhagen, 
on January 10, 1850, ** The war is not 
ended, but it is inteirupted, and 1 am 
in hopra this will load to the ^desired 
result, if my deluded subjects are not 
misled by the oncouFagement of a great 
power, ” The Emperor of Russia warm- 
ly supported the aemands of Denmark, 
by whom the conditions of the armis- 
tice were faithfully observed, and in 
an energetic note enumerated the many 
and senous breaches of it by the Schles- 
wig insurgents and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, by whom, daring its con- 
tinuance, arms and ammunition bad 
been secretly sent into the duchies. 
The terms of this note left little room 
for doubt that, in the event of Prussia 
continuing this insidious policy, tlie 
Cabinet of St Petersbuig would take 
a part in the conflict. ^ Lord Polmer- 
stoi^ -seeing matters becoming so seri- 
ou^' departed from his system of veiled 
support of the Schleswig insurrection, 
and proposed a conference in Lpndon 
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to adjust* the matters in dironte; hut corporatiug the duchy with the king* 
Austria and Pi-ussia dcclinea to accede dom of Denmark, 
to it, as dcro^toiy to the dispiity of 46. To all appearance the war was 
the Germanic Confederacy. Thonego- ])owcnded,aiiuontermshighlyhon- 
tiations between the belligerent powers ourable to the Danes. In truth, it 
.accordingly went on at Berlin, and would have been terminated at this 
terminated on 2d July, in the conclu- period, had it not been for the dis- 
sion of a treaty of peace between the creditable breach of faith on the part 
King of Denmark on the one side, and of Prussia, which, chamned at tho 
the King of Prussia and Germanic Con- untoward result of the battle of Fre- 
federacy on the other. By this treaty deKcia, sought to continue the contest, 
all former ones between Denmark and not openly with its own forces, but 
the German Confederacy were ^new- secretly, by encouramng the insur- 
ed ; their mutual rights w*ere re-cstab- gents to persevere. Adiplomatic agent 
lished on the footing on which tliey from tho duchies was tolerated at Bcr- 
had been before the war. The King lin ; furloughs wci*o openly given at 
of Denmark undertook to ratify this Hamburg to the troops of the Confe- 
treaty, tho King of Prussia not only deracy to enter tlieir service in Hol- 
to ratify it, but to do his best to pro- stein ; an office for enrolling recniits 
cure the 'ratification of the Geimanic for them was publicly established in 
Confederacy. The King of Denmark the capital; finally, General Willisen, 
was authorised to employ his own who comnmiidcd the insurgent army^ 
forces in re-establishing bis authority was a Prussian, and half its officers 
in Schleswig. As Duke of Holstein were of German origin. In these cir- 
he was authorised to claj^ the sup- cumstanccs tho armistice turned pu- 
port of the Confederacy in ro-establisn- tiroly to tho advantage insur- 

ing his authority in that duchy, and gents, whose anny was daily increasing 
if it was not accorded he might cm- in efficiency. The King of Denmark, 
ploy his own forces in doing so; and therefore, who knew he could rely on 
commissioners were to be aj^inted on the countenance of Russia, wisely re- 
each side to ascertaix^ the &undaric8 silvcd to recommence hostilities, and 
of such parts of the DtoiAi dominions they began on tho 15th July 1850. 
as belonged to the German Confede- The insurgent army, tliirty-two thou- 
racy. Within eleven days of the rati- sand strong, then occupied Idstedt 
fication of this treaty, the Prussian and W^cdelspang, on which two points 
troops w«re to withdraw from Schles- their whole force was concentrated, 
wig, and in eleven days more from Tho Danish geneml, on the other hand, 
Holrtein. A protocol was, two days took possession of Fleiisburg on tho 
after the signature of this treaty, si^- I7th, a few miles distant, with twenty- 
ed in l^ondon by the plenipotentiaries eight thousand men — veterans inured 
who were parties to the conference to war, having confidence in their offi- 
there, which provided for the main- cers as their ofiicei's had in them, and 
tenance of the possessions of the Crown animated with the very ttiglicst mili- 
of Denmark in their entire integrity, taiy and patriotic spirit. The insur* 
and that the question of the tueotssiom, gent force w^as not less brave, but it 
to iht Crown should be settled with was bv no means equally organised, 
the same view. Austria acceded some for its^officers were for the most part 
time after to this protocol, but Prussia young men from the universities, who 
never did so. Soon after the conclu- had no military experience, w^ere un- 
sion of the treaty, the King of Den-*| acquainted iVith the troops, to the 
mark issued a proclamatiou to the in- command of which the^s had been de- 
habitants of Schleswig, giiaxanteeing spatched by the democratic commit- 
to the Germans settled there the same tee, and were neither qualified to feel 
privileges as were enjoyed by tUb confidence themselves nor to inspire it 
Danes, and renouncing ail idea of in- in their followers. 
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47. The attack of the Danes was 

postponed till the 25tl), in order to 
^ive time for their right wing, which 
was intended to turn the enemy's left, 
to make a circuit through hogs and 
marshc^ which required to ho jiassed 
before it could he reached; hut in the 
mean time the measures of General 
Yon Kragh, the Danish commander, 
were mado with great ability. The 
position of tho insurants was vciy 
strong, their troops being anunged in 
the form of a semicircle, supported by 
redoubts, with its convex side in front 
of the town of Tdstedt, its right, cover- 
ed by the Schlci, resting on the Eck- 
onfiorde and the gi*oiind between it 
und Schleswig, and its left on the 
inai'shcs, generally iinpiissablc, wdiic.h 
adjoined the river Treen. TJie battle- 
field was a wild moor, covered witli 
tumuli, and already celebrated in 
Danish story, lor it was tlicre that the 
Empei-or Otto had defeated Harold 
BlodZahn (Blue Tooth), grandfather 
to Great, and forced him 

to sue for^acc, and bo baptised by 
Bishop Boppo. It was hei*c again, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, 
that tho German and Scandinavian 
races met in hostile array, and cugogqjl 
ill mortal combat on the graves of tlieir 
fathers. 

48. At three in the morning of the 
25th the whole Danish columns were 
in motion, and ready for the attack ; 
but it was delayed for some; houi'S in 
consequence of a thick fog which over- 
spread the plain, and prevented the 
movements on the flanks fi-om being 
seen. At length, at half-past ten, the 
sound of the cannonade on the Hanks 
was heard, and the main body of the 
army advanced to attack the enemy's 
centre. It was strongly fortilied with 
redoubts, and tho approacdi to^lhcm 
was through a iiaiTow defile bCtwccn 
the Amholzsee and the Langscc. The 
fire here was extremely warm; tho 
Danisli troops, notwithstanding the 
utmost effortau were unable to force 
the intrenchm ehts^ and they sustained 
a verv severe loss in an ambuscade 
skilfully laid for them in the village 
of Oberstolcke. The Germans had 
strongly occupied the houses with 
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musketeers, who were kept concealed 
till three or four battalions were pass- 
ed, when they suddenly showed them- 
selves at the windows and on the roofs, 
and opened a most destructive fire on 
those who followed. Several staff offi- 
cci's, who rode bock to asceriain the 
cause of the tumult in the rear, were 
slain on the spot, and tho whole col- 
umn thrown into disorder. Seeing 
this, tho Danish general ordered a 
feigned retreat, and drew back his 
forces pearly a Ica^c from the posi- 
tion they had attained, stationing at 
the same time a large body of infantry 
and cavaliy in a masked position be- 
hind tho village, tho scene of sucli 
slaughter. A thousand of the enemy, 
who had been placed in the ambus- 
cade, wore slain on this occasion ; but 
the Danish army, with tho exception 
of those placed behind the village, 
were in full retreat.* 

49. The Germans, deceived by this 
retrograde mpvcmen^ and deeming the 
battle gained, issued in haste and some- 
what disorderly array from their in- 
trcnchmonts, and commenced the pur- 
suit. Yon Kragh allowed them to 
advance till they bad passed the defile 
and debouched qn the plains beyond, 
and then sifddcnly halted his troops 
and faced about, while those behind 
the village, in great strength, and with 
a lar^ force in artillery and cavalry, 
attacKcd them in flank and rcvir. Tho 
superior discipline and ivarlike expe- 
rience of the royal army now prevailed 
over the more desultory efforts of the 
insurgents ; the left wing of the Ger- 
mans was cut off from tho centre, 
driven back, the line of the Trccn 
forced, and their left entirely uncover- 
ed; while on the right the Danish 

* This was one of the flxst actions in which 
the Pnusion needle-gun was used. **The 
enemy," says General Von Kraah, “ under 
cover of a bridge, fired with pointed balls at 
a distance of 100 and 150 yards. It was in 
;:ain thot two gnns shelled the skirraishero 
at short ranges; it was in vain that our ca- 
valry chaij^, and our infuitry attempted 
to advance. In less than an hour wo suflered 
great loss. The general-in-chief was struck 
dewn; the chief of hfs staff Wu wounded; 
the comnuuidantof artillery was taken pri- 
soncr, after losing two of his pieces, and sev- 
eral other officers were killed and wounded." 
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troops were making mpid progress. But though the press was loud in their 
and the sound of their artiUery was support, and i-epi-eseuted the duchy as 
heard in the direct rear on that side animated with tne utmost enthusiasm, 
of the Gennaii position. Threatened tlie lire was burnt out ; only seven 
ill this manner on both Jlanks at once, hundred reemits canio forwai’d to 1 * 0 - 
Willisen could no longer maintain his pmr the losses which had been sus- 
ground in the centre, where the re- tained, and they w(,*rc got only by a 
doubts were still hold, and vomited forced conscription, and bounty of ten 
forth a trcineiidous fire. They were dollars a-man. Having at length rc- 
abandoiicd accordingly ; the defile, oroanised his army, ^illiscn, on the 
the theatre of so bl(^y a conflict in 12th September, moved forwai-d to 
the earlier part of the day, was passed attack the Danish forces now conccn- 
at a run and with very little l(tes ; tlie tinted in the strong position of the 
whole redoubts in front of Idstcdt and Dancwirkc. He first endeavoured to 
AV'cdclspang were stormed, and *the turn the left flank of their position by 
German army, in deep dejection but gaining possession of the l^t bridge 
good order, retreated to Rendsbuig on of Missundc over the Schlci ; but all 
tlio Eider, abandoning to the victore his elforts to cany the tHc-du-pmt 
the whole lerritoiy of Schleswig. The which covei ed it failed. In the course 
town of the same name was occupied of his advance on the 12th, the Ger- 
hy the Danish general at five in the man general attacked Eckenfiorde, 
evening, and hei^o^uaitei's were cstab- and aft(;r liaving become master of it, 
lished there at midnight. It was not j|he wius driven out by the fire of the 
.the least gratifying circumstance to Danisli giiiiboals, which destroyed 
the Danes, that in Hie liurbour of Ec- gi'cai pari of the town. He next en- 
kenfiorde, which fell into their hands dcavoured to force the fwtnidiiblc po- 
a day or two after, they regained the sition of Danewirkt*,, which covered 
fiTgate Gdion, which had fallen into the town of Schleswig, but it proved 
the enemy’s hands in the xirecediiig imprcmiablc. Finding his advance 
year, baiTed in cvciy quarter, he fell back 

60. This battle, which General Wil- ^o Rendsimrg, and ultimately moved 
lisen in his oflicial despatch chai-actcr- to his left to attack Frcdcrickstadt, a 
ised as ** the hardest fought of the foriified town situated at the junction 
age,” was at the same time one of the of the Trecn and the Eider, surrounded 
most kloody. The loss on both sides by canals and marshes, and gamsoned 
amounted to nearly 8000 men, or by nine weak compiuiics. Having sat 
about one in eight of the troops cn- down before it, he bombarded it with- 
gaged ; a prodigious slaughter, uuex- out iiitennission from the 30th Sep- 
ampled in European war since the tember till the 5th October, with no 
battle of Waterloo. Of these, nearly other n'sult but the destruction of a 
3000, including 85 officers, were killed large part of the town and a great 
or wounded on the side of the Danes, number of the inhabitants. Twelve 
and 5000 on that of the insurants, hundi*ed men were lost by the invader 
whose loss ill officers was peculiarly in this abortive expedition. Havflig 
severe. Two thousand wounded Ger- failed in this cmip-de-main, the Ger- 
mans fell into the hands of the victore maxA retreated into Holstein, and 
in the town of Schleswig, besides those Schleswig flnalW remained to the King 
who were carried off or abandoned on of Denmark. This was the last flicker 
the field. The Danes immcdiatdy of that terrible flame which, two years 
took possession of the whole dis^iu^ and a half ocforc, had burst forth with 
tenitoiy of Schleswig, proclaimed such violence in ev«y part of Ger- 
martial law, and commenced in good many, and threatened at one time to 
earnest the reoxganisation of their gpv- involve the whole world in conflagra- 
emment. The uuniigents, meanwhile, tion. 

retired into Holstein, where they made 51. The King of Denmark made a 
the utmost efforts to recniit their army, noble use of his victory. Though mil- 
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Stary law was proclaimed in Schlos- ' 
wig, no trials by military tribunals 
took place, and no executions sullied 
his tnumph. One of the most terrible 
rebellions recorded in modem times 
was extinguished without one drop of 
blood on the scaffold The se- 
verest punishment inflicted on the in- 
surant leaders was banishment for a 
limited number of years from Den- 
mark ; and even tliis was softened by 
])ermission to the persons sentenced to 
sell their effects and take the proceeds 
with them to the place of their retreat. 
The final Pacification of the duciiies 
was virtually effected at the Olmutz 
conference. Pmssia was in conse- 
quence obliged to withdraw the under- 
hand and insidious support which she 
had so long |;iven to the insurgents ; 
and the decision of tlie sovereigns and 
Diet having been coinmunicated to 
the insurants, they laid down their 
arms, and the Danish authorities re- 
entered without opposition into pos- 
session of th,9^wholG dominions of the 
Danish crown.* 

52. In the year 1852 a treaty was 
concluded between the principal Euro- 
pean powers, which, althougn beyond 
the limits in point of date assign- 
ed to this history, deserves to bo no- 
ticed, from the important conseipicnces 
with which it ivas attended in after 
times. Owing to its gcogi’aphical 
position at the mouth of the Daltic, 
and commanding there what may be 
called the front gate of Russia, Den- 
mark has long ^scssed a political 
importance far beyond what would 
otherwise have arisen from its strength 
and resources. Like Turkey, wliose 
command of the Dardanelles I'enders 
hei^capital so great an object of inter- 
est to the Western Powers, Denmark, 
with the keys of the Sound indier 
hand, can never bo an object of iimif- 

* The comparative value of Denmark Pro- 
per, Schleswig, and Holstein, U shown by 
the Imdget, 1st April 1858 to Ist April 1859— 
via ; , 

Income- Kxpcnditnre^ 

Rix-thnlcfiL llix-thaleni 

Denmark Proper, . . 5.043,800 5,518,847 

Schleswig, .... 1,303,01)7 1,341.297 

Holstein 1.834,762 1,752,396 

9, 24^629 8,612^ 


fcrcnce either to Russia, England, or 
France. Add to this, that the Czar 
had claims, through hereditary descent, 
to that portion of Schleswig in which 
the har^ur of Kiel is situated ; aud 
as the possession of that seaport would 
for the fii-st time give her a commnni- 
:ation with the ocean out of the Sound, 
it was of the greatest moment to 
Russia that it should fall, if not into 
her own, at least into neutral hands. 
Impressed with these views, the whole 
Europcfl£i Powem had a conference on 
the subject of the Danish succession, 
which ended in a treaty, signed in 
London on the 24th May 1852, under 
the auspices of I^ord Palmerston, 
which settled the matter. By it Aus- 
tria, Russia, Great Britain, France, 
Sweden, Prussia, Saxony, and Han- 
over, recognised the integrity of thu 
Danish dominions as they then stood, 
aud acknowledged the present King of 
Denmark, father to the Princess of 
Wales, as heir to the whole possessions 
of the Danish crown. This treaty was 
not ratified by the Germanic Diet ; 
and many of the lesser German 
powers never signed it. The treaty 
was unconditional, and the recogni- 
tion absolute but there bad been 
prior engagements of Denmark as to 
giving conrtitutions to Holstein and 
Schleswig, which were parts of the Ger- 
man Confederation apart froim. Den- 
mark proper, which were afterwards 
said bv the German Diet, and Austria 
and I^ssia, to give them a pretext 
for invading the Danish provinces, 
and threatening the entire destruc- 
tion of Danish independence.* 

* The obligations undertaken by Denmark 
at this time were never embodied in any for- 
mal treaty, but are to be found in tlireo de- 
apiitchea— viz., one from the Danish Minister 
to Austria, on the 6th December 1851, con- 
taining the Danish proposals; another from 
the Anstrian to the Daniah Minister, on the 
2ath December 1851, giving the Austrian in- 
torprotation, in behalf of Germany, of these 
pTdi[K>sals; a third, containing the reply of 
Denmark accejittng this interpretation, dated 
29th Jannary 1852L 

In these, G-) Benmsrk promises never to 
inoomorate Schleswig, or take any steps to 
that '^d ; (2.) Oennany ceases to demand 
the reunion of Schleswig with Holstein ; (3.) 
Denmark undertakes to establish a constitu- 
tion for the whole monarchy, to be passed in 
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53. Prince Leiningen, one of the | nation was indifferent to their pro- 
ablcstministersofthc Archduke John* | jects, and 


and one of the most eloquent of the | which they had disturbed. Making 
Liberal chie& of Germany, published ' evoi^ allowance for the ulcerated 
a memorial towards the end of the feelings of one of the diief apostles of 
year, in which he admitted the total German freedom and unity, it is im- 
failure of the movement in favour of possible to deny that there is much 
German liberty, and confesses that its truth in these observations. Rut 
only result h^ been, instead of one ^vithout settling in the melancholy 
constitutional emperor, to give them belief that the Teutonic race, pre-oroi- 
two military despots. He ascribes nent above all others for their love 
this failure not to any external hostill- of freedom, is incapable of bearing its 
ty or class resistance, but simply and excitements, and is doomed to drag on 
exclusively to the inability of the Ger- a weaiy existence through ages of im- 
man people to govern themselves. * He patient seiwitude, it is more consonant^ 
confesses that Sie Gennan people were both to political justice and the real 
unworthy of the freedom tliat they merits of that noble race of men, to 
sought for ; that the vision of unity say that the movement failed, not be« 
was seen only by a comparatively few cause the Germans were unworthy of 
of the professors, liberty, but because they were misled 

andstudenta— but that ^ bulk of the in the effort to attain it. Th^ 

^ . thought they could alter the character 
a constitutional manner for common affairs, i plioncrintr GipiV inaH- 

coiiibined with “ independent constitutional ll®* tUeir insti- 

ndministrative institutions’* in the different tutions j and they did this in so vio- 
‘divisions of the kingdom— |jie whole to l»e lent a way as necessarily rendered the 

wliole cifort abortive. They moved too 
tlieycstaUishedself-^yernment 
the reorganisation of the monarchy Denmark before men were prepared for it. They 
is to abstain ftom an exclusive preference for gave to a people, wholly uiiaccnstomed 
her own existing democratic institutions. r «vpi*pi!an nf tinlitipol rin-hfn inn- 
The succession to the Danish monarchy ot political lights, um- 

was settled by the treaty ojliondon, signed arersal suffrage ; they conferred unhm- 
on the 24th May 1852. This stipulates that ited powers on their representatives; 

scendants, as successors, to succeed to the European principle of tho ropre- 
whole of the states then under the sceptre of sentatioii of classes, they founded gov- 
the Danish king, in the event of that m«n- eriiment every where on that of nnm- 
arch having no direct heirs. This treaty was Tho PnnttPnnnnnp ttoa thof 

signed by the Emperor of Austria, Louis V'® consequence WM, that the 

Napoleon, the Queen of England, the King passion for liberty generally ran mto 
of Prussia, the Emperor of Bussia, the King that for licence ; the generous feelings 
™ supplanted by the selfish in near- 

Hanover, liut was not ntifl^ by the’ Ger- “*® leaders ; and such crimes 

manic Diet, or agreed to by many of Uic lesser were ** committed in the name of 

liberty,” in Madame Roland’s words, 
lln^ b^B “ ®very right-thinking nAn 

the nearest male heir, was, by tlie Salic law, from its side. 

entitled to succeed to the feudal duchies of 54| Such was tho extravagance of 

gS!r?5rcK”iniirn?r^ra: the Issued, and the m«™- 

by the reigning house of Russia, as descend- *^ide of the crimes comniittod, in tho 
ants oftho Dukes of Holstein Oottorp. But coiirso of this frantic and headlong 
previous to this treaty^ing nmitj- chose, tliat^he cause of freedom would 

ciations in favour of Prince Christian and 

bis descendants were obtained ftom the Em- probably for 

peror of Russia and the Duke of Au|^n- ever, in Germany, had it not been for 
buig. The latter. In the most foimal man- a very singular circumstance, spring- 

doing, and in lieu of hls forfeit^ estates, a Ikith of the nation, and which hon- 
sum of £400,000. ouiably distinguishes their revolution 
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from thoso of Franco. Tho army, 
generally speaking, was faithful; it 
was their ndelity^ and adherence to 
duty which extricated tho German 
people from their greatest dangers. It 
was that which terminated the anarchy 
of Frankfort, restored lawful authority 
in Prague and Vienna, saved Austria 
in Italy, and cnished tho hydra of re- 
volution in Berlin and Baden. But for 
it the Assemblies of Gennany, elected 
by universal suffrage, would have torn 
society in pieces, as th(^y had done in 
France ; and tho Fatherland, instead 
of advancing steadily and sccurfcly in 
the paths of self-control and raai h*cc- 
dom, would liave been lured by tlio 
fallacious light of democracy into the 
dcijths, first of rovolutionary, and then 
of imperial despotism. Fi-eedom, at 
least in the popular sense of the word, 
is not os yet established in G(;rmany, 
for tho people have little direet sharg^ 
in the management of affairs ; but tlio 
foundations of it have l)cen safely laid, 
because this was done without tho de- 
struction of any of tho classes of so- 
ciety. Freedom has been pcnnanently 
destroyed in France, be(!auso in its 
first excesses all classes between the 
throne and the peasant were niincui 
Amidst the acclamations of the mul- 
titude and univcraal enthusiasm, tho 
ravolt of the Francli Guards in May 
1789 occasioned the overthrow, first of 
the throne, next of the tribune, and, 
in the end, of anything like freedom 
in tho land. Amidst univcr-sal male- 
dictions and tho execrations of the 
whole Liberals of Europe, the fidelity 
of the Prussian troops preserved the 
fabric of society in Northern Germany, 
and has thereby in tho end opened the 
gates, without dcstroyingthe bulwarks, 
of Teutonic liberty. 

55. But tho fidelity of the sc^ldiers 


could only jiresent a temporary banicr 
against the inroads of democracy, and 
curb or jpunish its firat excesses. It 
is in political institutions, founded on 
wisdom and ada])tcd to necessities, 
that in an age of advancing intelli- 
gence the only lasting security against 
those, the most formidable enemies of 
roal freedom, is to bo found. This 
barrier was erected by Count Bran- 
denburg’s Administration, wlien they 
clianged tho principle of reprosontatioii 
in Pnvisia, without disfranchising a 
human being, from (he eUctim hj head 
to the electim by classes^ and with that 
modification left every man a vote for 
the representation in the National As- 
sembly. The adoption of the principlo 
which Mr Burke long ago described as 
the true and only safe foundation for 
popular raprasentation, at once esta- 
olished a oarricr against democratic 
despotism in Prussia, and to the se- 
cuiity which it afforded, the subse- 
quent internal peace and general pro- 
sperity which that country has enjoyed 
are mainly to bo ascribed. It is a curi- 
ous circumstance, illustrating the al- 
most superhuman wisdom of the ancient 
conquerors of the world, and tho slow 
progress of political knowledge in the 
great body of mankind, that tne reme- 
dy against the dangers of democracy, 
whicli reflection only revealed to tho 
m’catest political philosophers of mo- 
aern times in tho close of thie eight- 
eenth century, and experience taught 
the most generally educated nation of 
Europe in the middle of the nineteenth, 
had been established in the very earli- 
est' days of the Roman Republic ; and 
that in their Centuries" has been left 
to the imitation of all fbture times an 
institution which secures for freedom 
all its blessings, and takes from demo- 
cracy the worst of its dangei's. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

AURTKIA, FKOM TUB BREAKING OTTT OF THE INSURRECTION Ilf MARCH 1848 
TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 

1. The intelligence of the Revolution sociation, which, tindismaycd hy the 

in Pans reached Vienna on Ahe 1st presence of the Archduke Charles and 
March, and the sensation pinduced in Count Kollowrat, voted UTianiinomly 
all classes Iwlhat stupendous event was an address to the Emperor, in which 
immense. In the cot^ and aristocratic they set forth, in the strongest terms, 
circles the prevailing feeling was one the shock mven to credit, the stngna- 
of consternation, and almost despair ; tion of industry, and the danger of 
in the literary and artistic society, of any longer continuance of such a state 
boundless enthusiasm ; in the hour- of things, aggravated so seriously as it 
{^ois, of satisfaction and ho]ie. The recently had been by the important 
tiirone of Charles^ defended by a mere intelligence from Western Europe. In 
handful of heroes, had not fmlen till l|their simplicity, the Liberals of Vienna 
nfter three days’ severe fighting mth ' thought that a revolution was the only 
fifty thousand insuigentsf that of Louis remedy for their peculiar evils; that 
Philippe had succumbed, almost with< it would at once rastore credit and ex- 
out resistance, before a trifling band of tinguish discon temt. For several days 
desperadoes, though guarded by sixt^' after, the excitement went on increas- 
thousand soldiers, ^ere was enough iug, and at Icn^h reached snch a 
here to appal the most courageous on height as to be mte^ther unbearable 
the one side ; to encourage, on the ^vithout a channel mr its expansion, 
other, the most timid. The chiefs of This channel was found in a petition, 
the secret societies, which there, as drawn up by the professors of the Uni- 
elsewhere, existed in great numbers, versity of Vienna, and .signed by all 
hidden in the obscurity of a laige me- the students, and a great proportion 
tropolis, instantly put themselves in of the householders in the metropolis, 
motio^L ; and the general fervour en- which, after setting forth in general 
abled them to work upon public min- terms the necessity which existed for 
ion with almost instantaneous efmet. an ** immediate advance in the path of 
Swift as the electric telegraph, the progress tempered by wisdom,*’ espe- 
exciting news flew from cny to city, cially in consequence of the events 
from bu^ to bu^h, from villa^ to which had recently convulsed society 
village. The intelligence received from in the West, went on specifically to 
Italy and Northern and Central Ger- demand the immediate publicatioir of 
many soon heightened the excitement the budget ; the pcriodictfl convocation 
produced by the catastrophe in Paiis ; I of Ifke representative liodies, compre> 
and it was • next to impossible for henaing ml classes and interests, and 
Vienna to remain tranquil when Milan invested with the right to vote and 
had chased the Imperial eagles from control the supplies ; freedom to tho 
its streets, and Dresden, Bomn, Stut- press, pufflicity in criminal proceed- 
gardt, Baden, and Munich, were in a I mgs, the erection municipal and 
state of approaching or open insurrec- ' communal laws, and the repremnta- 
tion. t tion, in the provincial assemblies, of 

2. The movement in the Imperial the agiicultuml, commercial, indus- 
city began on the 6th March, in one trial, and scientific interests. It waa 
of the meetings of the Industrial As- not presented to the Emperor, but waa 
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luldrcssed to the Provincial Estates of 
Lower Austria, the meeting of which 
stood fixed for the 13th March. 

3. To the inhabitants of a free 
country there appears little objection- 
able in these demands ; but they be- 
came eminently perilous from the 
manner in which they were uiged 
uiK>n the Goveriimciit of Austria at 
this time. It was soon apparent that 
their acceptance was to won, not 
by solicitation or representation, but 
force. On the morning of the 32th, 
the students of the university, who, 
with the professors, had erected them- 
selves the day before into a delibera- 
tive body, nas'omblocl tumultuously in 
their great hall, and adopted a ])cti- 
tion to the Emperor, containing the 
usual demands of the Liberal party. 
They next proceeded, followed by an 
immense mob in the highest state of 
excitement, and singing rcvolutionarj^ 
songs, to the Imperial palace, where 
they were coldly received by tlie Arch- 
duke Louis and Count Kollowrat, 
who refused them admittance to the 
Emperor. Upon this they retired for 
the evening, but it was only after fix- 
ing a point of rendezvous for the day 
following, when (March 13) they rc- 
tunied in greater strength, and still 
greater determination in th(?ir hearts. 
Receiving an evasive answer from the 
Emperor to their petition of the pre- 
vious day, they rushed in a tumultuous 
lK>dy from the hall of the University 
to the palace, where the Provincial 
Estates were now assembled. In the 
crowd w^hich followed tlic professors 
and students were to be seen those 
strange visages, uncouth figures, and 
sava^ expressions which presage the 
mdr^ convujsions of the world. Hio 
universal ivas for the liberty of the 
press, religious liberty, univi'rsalvdu- 
cation, a general arming of the people, 
a conirtitntion, and the unity of (jcr- 
many. “ Long live free and indepen- 
dent Germany!" — “I-ong live the 
Italians in arra»!”— “Long live the 
Magyars I “ Long live the patriots 
of Prague ! ” Such were the cries 
which rose from the crowd, and were 
no sooner heard than they were fran- 
tically cheered. Count Montccuculli, 


recently appointed to the office of 
minister of state, to regulate the in- 
ternal affairs of the Empire, ap^red 
at a window when these petitioners 
made their appearance, and endea- 
voured to appease the tumult by pro- 
posing that the students should send 
twelve deputies to support the petition 
of the Estates. They immediately did 
so, and the twelve juvenile deputies 
were introduced. Before they had 
time, however, to commence the states 
ment of their demands, a young man, 
with an inflamed visage and sparkling 
eves, rushed into the court holding 
aloft a paper, and calling out, “ The 
speech of Kossuth ! " A thousand 
voices immediately exclaimed, “The 
speech of Kossuth I — Read ! read I " 
He b^gan to read, accordingly, an in- 
flammatory address delivered on the 
3d March to the Assembly at Pesth ; 
and at one phrase in it — “I know 
that it is as (Jifficult for an antiquated 
policy as for an old man to detach 
himself from the idea of a long life " — 
the applause was such that he was 
oblig^ to read it thrice over, followed 
on every occasion by frenzied applause; 
and the words “ Metteriiich I Metter- 
nich ! " rosouhded from thousands of 
lips. 

4. Tho mass of the students now 
forced their way into the hall of tho 
representatives, and concusskl tho 
members into the adoption of their 

S etition to the Emperor. It was evi- 
ent that, unless the Estates made an 
immediate effort to assert their autho- 
rity, the lead of the movement would 
slip from their hands, and fall into 
those of the students and mob of 
Vienna ; and they determined to ro- 
pair at once in a body to the Imperial 
palace. The tumult amount tiie peo- 
ple was at this time so violent, that 
all considerations of prudence and rea- 
son were swept away before it. An 
outrageous mob moved to the palace 
of the minister-in-chief. Prince Mct- 
ternich, which they immediately broke 
into and sacked from top to bottom. 
His< friends and servants in vain en- 
deavoured to persuade the veteran 
statesman to close his doors against 
the intruders. “ They will say tiiat 1 
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was afraid,” said the bravo old man, 
and he let them in. Meanwhile the 
Estates, followed by the students and 
a g^t crowd, proceeded to the Im- 
peiw palace. When they arrived in 
front of that edifice, the ti'oops, who 
were drawn np to defend it, opened to 
let the members of the Estates pass, 
but closed with lowered bayonets to 
keep out their tumultuous followers. 
Advancing from the Imperial ^lace 
to that of the Estates, the military 
were received with storms of jiisses, 
stones cind other missiles were thrown 
at them, and an ofiicer was woundell 
Orders were now given to fire, and the 
troops afterwards charged with the 
bayonet, by which five persons were 
killed. The mob upon this dispersed, 
but it was only to scatter theniABlves 
over the city, and prepare cveiywhere 
a strenuous resistance. Gunsmiths’ 
shops were broken into, arms began to 
lie seen in the hands of the insurgents, 
and a house building in the square of 
Hof furnished an ample store of mi^ 
siles with which to assault the arsenal 
of the city guard, the next object of 
attack. Several charges of cavaliy 
took place, and blood Mgan to flow. 
In this alarming state of ^flairs, a dc- 
Xjutation of the officers of the civic 
guard repaired to the palace to explain 
the case to the Emperor Ferdinand I. ; 
but his ^agitation was such that he 
could not receive them. They were 
admitted, however, to the Archduke 
Louis ; but all their entreaties, joined 
to those of , the deputation of the 
Estates, could not prevail on the Gov- 
ernment to act decidedly against the 
insurgents. Encouraged vy this weak- 
ness, the insurrection spreuM with ter- 
rible lupidity, and soon assumed tlie 
most alarming proportions. Deputa- 
tion after dejmtation, from the <«tu- 
dents, the citizens, and the magis- 
trates, succeeded each other at the 
Xialacc with stunning rapidity, and few 
departed without emtaming the pro- 
mise of some concession, the announce- 
ment of which, instead of quieting the 
mob, only excited them the more, aqd 
prompted others to press forward with 
still more dangerous demands. Im- 
portant^ changes were already prepar- 


ing, when tlie rector of the University 
Ma^ifique threw himself at the feet 
of tne Archduke Louis, and, with tears 
in his eyes, extorted from him the 
promise that the students should be 
armed from tho public arsenals at eight 
o'clock on the following morning, ^lis 
was capitulating for the monarchy. 
The students were two thousand in 
nupibor, sous of the most respectable 
citizens of Vienna, and the leaders of 
the insurrection. 

5. Tho utmost agitation prevailed 
at the palace, when rrince Mcttemich 
arrived from the ofiicc of the chancery. 
He was received with groans and hisses 
from the mob, but succeeded in get- 
ting in udthoiit sustaining actual vio- 
lence. Silence was at length restored, 
and, rising with inexpre&sible dignity, 
lie said : “ The object of my entire 
life is summed up in one woixl-— devo- 
^on. I declare in this solemn moment 
before God, to whom my heart is open, 
before you who hear me, that in tho 
course of my long career I have never 
had a thought but for tho safety of the 
monarchy. If it is now thought that 
my presence at tho head of alfairs is 
inconsistent with that safety, 1 am 
rAidy to retire. In that case my re- 
treat will not be a sacrifice, and from 
afar as near I shall never have a 
thought but for the happiness of my 
country. ” Then addi'cssing tho Arch- 
duke l^uis, he said : ** My lord, I re- 
sign my situation into your hands as 
into those of the Emperor ; from this 
moment I re-enter private life. Gentle- 
men, 1 foresee that the report will 
speedily be spread, tliat in retiring 
from the ministry I have carried with 
me the monarchy. 1 protest solemnly 
and befoi’uhaml against siujji an asser- 
tion. ^o one in the world, more than 
myself has shoulders broad enough to 
bear away a State. If emperors dis* 
appear^ it is never till they have come 
to despair themselves." He tlien 
withdrew as a private individual in- 
to the circle, and cocrersed on the 
events of the day as if he had been a 
stranger to them, examining their 
character and foretelling their conse- 
quences with a sagacity which became 
prophetic. 
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6. All was accompliiQicd by the re- 
treat of the prime-imnister. He soon 
after had an interview with the Empe- 
ror, when he said : ** Sire ! your Ma- 
jesty has but one of two parts to take 
in resolving the problem which the 
revolt has now submitted to your de- 
termination-concession or resistance. 
Concession in presence of an insurrec- 
tion is revolution; resistance is a 
stniggle. If your M^’esty decides for 
concession, my conscience imposes on 
me the duty of laying at your Majes- 
ty's feet my resignation. If you should 
decide for resistance, I am ready to 
follow you on a ground where success 
is now certain. In cither case, I shall 
esteem myself fortunate to liave an 
opportunity of giving to tlie monarchy 
the last proof of niy devotion, by sac- 
riheing myself for it.” At the men- 
tion of resistance, the monarch, who 
•was dostituto of firmmiss, turned pajp, 
as if lie had seen a spectre. His ex- 
pression and silence sufficiently proved 
that between concession and resistance 
his mind was made up. Mettcrnich 
saw that it was all over, and, rcsiwct- 
fully bowing, took his leave, iio set 
out on the following day with the 
Princess Mctternich for Feldshorg, the 
magnificent residence of the Prince of 
Lichtenstein. The public i ndignation, 
however, was so violent, tliat ho was 
obliged to leave it, an<l he continued 
his jouniey with her to Dresden. The 
dangers which thickened around him, 
however, were such, that they were 
obliged to go on clandestinely under 
feigned names, and in perpetual dan- 
ger of tlwir lives, to Brunswick, Han- 
over, Mindeii, and Amheiin. At the 
last place lie heard that a price had 
^en put on his hea»l, and five hundred 
dneate ofitji'cd to whoever should pro- 
duce it. He escaped all his angers 
notwithstanding, and reached London 
in safety. An entire change after his 
depaii;arc immediately took place in 
the ministry at Vienna. '*1^1. Sedlnizki, 
the chief of j^lice, retired with Mct- 
temich ; ana the Counts Kollowrat 
and Montecuculli wore charged with 
the formation of a new minist^ formed 
on the most Liberal principles. At 
the same time, a decree was issued 


ordering the foimation of a burgher 
guard in Vienna, the abolition of all 
restrictions on the press, and the con- 
vocation of the Estetes in all the pro- 
vinces of the monarchy. The revolu- 
tion Avas complete and universaL A 
convulsion Avnich brought Austria to 
the brink of ruin, all but swept it 
from the book of nations, and reduced 
it to the humiliation of invoking the 
perilous intervention of a foreign 
power, had been completed by two 
tlioui|p.iid students, beaded by the 
most learned men in the State! — 
a* memorable proof of the difference 
between literary and philosophical 
ability, and the necessity for practical 
aciiuaintance with affairs and the 
disposition of men, to qualify for the 
direction of mankind. 

7,^he concessions made by the Em- 
peror, gi'oat as tliey were, and even tho 
departure of their chief enemy, Met- 
tcmich, were far from appeasing tlie 
revolutionkits at Vienna. Deputation 
after deputation succeeded each other at 
the palace, all professingtheutmost loy- 
alty to the Emperor, but none depart- 
ing without having more or less en- 
larged the breach in the bulwarks of 
the Empire The abolition of the 
censorship of the press, which was at 
once conceded, was not enough ; they 
insisted on its absolute and unquidified 
liberty, which was also granted. The 
workmen called out for a reduction in 
the price of all that was eat or drank,, 
and an immediate abolition of all du- 
ties on articles of consumption. Suit- 
ing the action to the word, they pro- 
ceeded to break into and level with 
the ground the whole buildings, round 
the capital, where the octroi was col- 
lected. Their contents Avere distribu- 
ted among the assailants. The stu- 
dents, who had received arms that 
very morning (14th March) on tho 
promise tliat they would preserve tho 
public peace, ana bad been orgimised 
m battalions with surprising rapidity, 
made no serioas attempt to arrest these 
disorders. They concentrated all their 
^orts for the formation of a constitu- 
tion whicli might unite eve^thing 
they desired. So completely did they 
carry the sympathies of the. citizens. 
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'with them in their demands, that the 
l)aiikers, Sina and Rothschild, sent 
coiisidemble sums to these juvenile 
revolutionists to enable them to com- 
plete their equipments. Pressed thus 
on all sides, the Emperor issued a pro- 
clamation, announcing on assembly of 
all the of his Kingdom at Vi- 

cima before the 3d July, and another 
on the day following (March 15), ps- 
commending abstinence from aU in- 
sults to the military. To appease the 

I iublic mind, and convince the {>eoplc 
ic had not fled from his capital, lie 
drove on the 15th throuj^h tne prhi- 
cdpal streets of Vienna in an open 
ealfechc, and was received with loud 
acclamations. 

8. While these decisive events were 
passing in tlie metropolis, troubles of 
a still graver sort, and of more siftistcr 
au^ry, had broken out in Hungary 
and Bohemia. The intelligence from 
Paris was received at Presbuig, when 
the Diet of the former kingdom was 
sitting ; and the first use which Ros- 
sirrii and the leaders of the Hunga- 
rian Liberals made of the intelligence 
was (March 3) to suspend their ordi- 
nary labours to discuss an address to 
the Emperor as King pf Hungary, 
proving him to take measures suited 
to the gravity of existingcircumstances. 
It was the reading of his speech on 
this oc<|ision, and of the aadrc.ss it- 
self, which produced so decisive an ef- 
fect, as already recounted, at Vienna, 
on the 18th March, ^e address 
passed by a laige majority, aifi it ivas 
ordered to bo presented by the Arch- 
duke Stephen, the regent of the king- 
dom. At the same time troubles broke 
out in Bohemia, and Prague became 
the centre of an agitation os exclusive- 
ly national as Pesth had become. As 
the object of the Hun^rians was to 
obtain a separation of the kingdom of 

so tl^^sign of the agitators in Bo- 
hemia was to effect a similar separatidh 
of Bohemia, SResia, and Moravia, and 
their, erection into a distinct monarchy, 
governed by its own laws, legislate, 
and municipal institutions, and united 
with Austiia only by the link of a 
commpn sovereign. Both the Hun- 


garian and Bohemian petitions de- 
manded, in addition, an enlargement 
of the base of the national representa- 
tion, the election of municipal officers 
by the people, liberty of the press, 
publicity of criminal pioceedings ; tho 
suppression of feudal rights, corvees, 
and exclusive privileges ; security of 
pei'soiial freedom, the general arming 
of the people, and militaiy service 
obligatory alike on all. Thus, while 
Centnd and Nortliem Germany wen^ 
passionately striving for the unity 
of tlie Fatherland, the Austrian Em- 
pire was distracted with passions 
which threatened to break it up into- 
separate states, of which Austria pro- 
per would be the most incoiisidcralblc, 
and the hostility of races was burnt- 
ing forth with unprecedented fury in 
all the eastern provinces of the* con- 
federacy. 

^ 9. Two days after the revolution 
of 13th March broke out at Vienna 
a deputation of a hundred and fifty 
persons fium the Hungarian Diet at 
rresbiirg made their appearance in 
the capital, headed by Kossuth. Tlieir 
demands were — the nomination of a 
ministry purely Hiingaiian, respon- 
sible to" the Hungarian Diet alone for 
their tictions ; a new repi’osentation of 
tlio entire population, without distinc- 
tion of rank or birth ; the organisa- 
tion of a national guaid through the 
whole kingdom ; the translation of 
the seat of the Diet from Presburg to 
Pesth ; and the concession of similar 
liberties to all the other countries of 
the Empire, to which the ])etitionera 
declared their Urm desire to ramaiii 
united. Kossuth and thi». Count Ba- 
thiany, a Hungarian noble of high 
rank and ardent patiiotic feelings, were 
at the head of this depuC![ition ; the 
Arch'^ikc Stephen, the Regent of 
Hungary, had preceded their arrival 
by a few days. Tlie depuhition re- 
ceived (March 15) the most fiattering 
reception ; *an immense crowd filled 
the stiucts, which j^sonuded with 
cries of “ Vivat Kossuth ! Vivat Bath- 
iany ! ” the Hungarian arms fioated in 
the air, and universal transports pra- 
vailed. The iiillwmco of these peti- 
tioners, whom the Government, iu 
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their present state of weakness, had | 
no means of resisting, speedily ap- 
peared in the appointment of the 
Archduke Stephen as Viceroy of Hun- 
gary, assisted by a council composed 
wholly of Hungarians, presided over 
by Count Bathiany. This was accom- 
panied by a constitution, framed on 
such liiberal principles that it abol- 
ished at one blow the whole privileges 
of the nobility, and distinction be- 
tween them and the peasants, and 
declared all equal in the eye of the 
law. These ]>rinciplcs were to be the 
bases of tlie new constitution, and they 
were such as, carried into effect, 
amounted to a total social and nation- 
al revolution. 

10. The annoimccinent of these ns 
the principles of the future Hungarian 
constitution was soon after foflowed 
by a similar concession to the Bohe- 
mian slates. On the 8th April^a 
decree, framed by the new popular 
ministry, apiieared, which was of so 
sweeping a character that it left 
nothing to be desired by the moat 
ardent lovers of Sclavonic freedom. 
The Emperor by it accorded the whole 
demands of the Bohemian patriots. 
The young prince, Francis Joseph, 
son of the Archduke Charles, and the 
heir -presumptive of the monarchy, 
was declared Viceroy. Bohemia, witli 
Silesia and Moravia, were erected 
again into a separate monarchy, os 
before their incorporation with the 
Austrian Empire; all persons holding 
office were to be Sclavonians, or 
''TchecTcs," tis they are there called, 
and capable of speaking both 'that 
language and German. In addition 
to this, judicial proceedings were all 
to be public; a separate and respon- 
sible “ ClAtncery ” or Government was 
to be estiiblished at Prague ; Na- 
tional Assembly was to sit alternately 
at Piu^e, and Brunn in Moravia; 
nation^ guards were to be established, 
feudal ri^ts and privile^s abolished, 
religious an^ civil equality intro- 
duced. The legislature was to consist 
of a house of nia^atcs, and one of 
popular deputies, cliosen by universal 
suffrage. 

11. Not content with these conces- 


sions, the leaders of the Sclavonic 
movement convoked a meeting of the 
whole Sclaves of the Austrian Empire, 
to meet at Prague on the Slst May to 
consider what measures were neces- 
sary to secure the interests of the 
Sclave race in the general transmut- 
ing of nations into empires accord- 
ing to their race, which was going 
forward. The resolution they came 
to bore— “ The people of Europe are 
coming to a common understanding. 
The permans are meeting in an As- 
sembly at Frankfort, which will take 
fh)m the Austrian Empire as much as 
is necessary to complete German na- 
tionality. Thus the Austrian Empire 
will bo incorporated with Germany, 
and with it will be united the non- 
German provinces of that empire. In 
such a crisis the independence of the 
Sclavonic races, united to Austria, 
runs the greatest possible risk of being 
destroyed. The most sacred right^of 
man is to preserve his independence ; 
the time has now arrived when we 
too, the Sclaves, are called upon to 
take steps to act in common, and 
assert our rights.’* This address to 
the Sclaves did not long remain a 
dead letter.,. The Congress opened on 
the 2d June, and sat onlv till the 12th 
of that month ; but in that short time 
enough was done to show that the de- 
puties assumed rights, and p\]t forward 
pretensions, inconsistent not merely 
witli the existence of the Austrian 
Empire, but of every empire what- 
ever iir which the Sclave race existed, 
which was not based on their exclu- 
sive domination. Great unanimity 
prevailed in the Assembly. A provi- 
sional government was established at 
Prague, which published an address 
to all Europe, in which they declared 
their determination to obtain full jus- 
tice for the Sclavonic race, and oblige 
the whole of the east of Europe to 
make reparation for the wrongs they 
*iiad inflicted on it. It was a remark- 
able circumstance, that all the debates 
in the Sclave Assembly were con- 
ducted, and their addresses publish- 
ed, in the Oerrmn laivgmgt^ the 
only one which was intelligible to all ; 
an ominous cii'cumstonce their 
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cause, and an insurmountable diffi- moment, and extricated him from tho 
cult^r in the way of the constinctiou of hands of the assassins, 
a united Sclavonic Empire. 13. The combat now commenced, 

12. Tho Austrian Govenior, Prince and so completely were the insurgents 
Windischgratz, now saw that it was organised and pi'epared for action, 
high time to act, and that any farther that bamcades were run up in all 
dalliance with the Sekve Confess parts of the town, guarded by fomiid- 
would end in the dissolution of the able masses of anned men. Prince 
iiionarchy. Ho accordingly concen- Windischgratz acted with eimal hu- 
trated a considerable force, occupied man\ty and militaiy skill, ^andon- 
the principal military points in Pra^e, ing those paits of the city which he 
and, while takingup a strictly defensive could not nold without severe blood- 
attitude, showed that he was prep 9 .red, slicd, he witlidrew to the heights 
if necessary, to dissolve the Assembly, which command it, and after anrang- 
Upon this (June 12) the excitement ing his great mortars in the most 
at Prague became extreme, and the favourable position, ho allowed the 
exasneration of the people, headed as inbels twenty -four hours themselves 
usual by the students, was 8\ich, that to level the barricades, iiitimatiiig at 
they could not refrain from insult- the same that if this Avas not done he 
ing Prince Windischgratz to his face, would at the cxpiiy of that time com- 
The pretext was, his refusal to give mence the bombardment. The time 
them the arms which he well knew elapsed without any submission being 
they would immediately turn against uii|lIp, and after ref>eatc(lly prolonging 
him. The Princess Windischgratz, it, Windischgratz at length reluctantly 
having appeared at the v/indow to |^vc orders (June 16) for Uie hre to 
look at the crowd in the street, which be commenced. The insurgents fought 
had not yet proceeded to any act of with the courage of despair, and all 
violence, was shot dead by an assassin tho energy which is inherent in tho 
concealed behind a high bow-window. Sclavonic race ; but nothing could 
She belonged to a doomed race ; she withstand the superionty of the Aus- 
was the daughter of tl^e Princess tri.ln guns. After six - and • thirty 
Schwartzenbeig, who, to save her hours' bombardment, the mills of the 
children, rushed into the flames and Moldan, the strongest intrenched posi- 
perished at Paris in 1809. Upon this tion of tho rebels, were consumed ; 
catastropl^e the prince, without order- and at length they became sensible 
ing the troops, drawn up in front of that the defence could no longer bo 
tlie building, to fire, went down, and, maintained, and surrendered at dis- 
calmly addi^ingtheinsuigents, said: cretioii. By the night of the 17rii 
** Gentlemen, if you wish to insult the barricades were all abandoned, 
me because 1 am a nobleman, you may and the Sclavonic Assembly dis- 
do so ; go to the front of the palace, solved. 

and you shall not be disturbed ; 1 will 14. Although the Sclavonic revolu- 
even give you a guard to protect you tion was in reality extinguished by 
from injury. But if you wirii to in- this act of vigour, yet the remains of* 
suit me because I am Commandant of it still Bngcred in the Bohe&ian pio- 
Pra^e, I give you fair warning that vinces. i The insurrection and conflict 
1 wOl not permit it; I shall resist it in Pn^c were represented elsewhere 
with all the means in my power. My as a victory, and immense eflbrts were 
wife has just been killed; do not everywhere made to rouse the rural 
drive me into acts of rigour." So [population to fly to the defence of their 
little were the mob impress^ with this endangered brethren there. Large 
magnanimous conduct, that they rush- bodies of men were roused by these 
ed n^aid, and, seizing him, drag^c^ means, and marched, with banners 
the prince towards a lamp* post, m* and military music at their head, to- 
tending to hang him on the spot, wards that capital, where they learned 
Some soldiers happily came up at tlie the real state of affairs, aud returned 
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mournful and downcast to tlieir homes. 
Several weeks, however, elapsed before 
the a^tatioii subsided, and enough 
transpired during that time to demon- 
strate how widespread had been the 
ramifications of the insurrection, and 
how vast the designs of the leaders for 
the Gstabliahuicnt of a great empire, 
built up out of the fragments of the 
:adjoining monarchies. This plan was 
to form a united Sclave empire, em- 
bracing Croatia, Scjlavonia, Servia, 
Hungar}% Bohemia, Aloravia, livonia, 
and Oalliciii. The insurrection was 
to have broken out simultaneously 
in Agram, Prague, (.’meow, and Pres- 
burg. Secret soci(;ties were establish- 
ed in all the Sclavonic proviiKJcs, em- 
bracing a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants, and taking tlieir orders fram 
the iniling bodies in these four great 
towns. Tlie design was to have moved 
the whole Sclavonic racii at once, TJic 
events in AVesteru Europe precipitated 
the insuiTection before the intended 
time, and thereby in etfect rendered it 
abortive. The Emperor of Russia was 
looked to as the head of this Sclavonic 
cnipii*o, which was to be entirely dis- 
severed from Austria, and to consist 
of a strange mixture of im]ierial rtmd 
rcpublicaii'institiitioiis. A prayer, con- 
taining an impious jiarody on that of 
our Saviour, ivas disseminated among 
the Sclavos in this separate dominion, 
and every morning and evening ad- 
dressed to the ("’zar, as a heavenly 
being, by hundreds of thousands of 
the ardent and ignorant in various 
countries of Eastern Jjurope.* 

15. AVhile these important events 
were passing in the Sclavonic pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, Hun- 
gary had’ become the tlicatre of a 
stilLmore terrible revolt, whidu in its 

^ “ Notre Pere Russe qui Stes au nord, 
que votre nom soit snnctific, qiic votre regiie 
noas arrive, qiic votre volonte soit faite .nu 
nord comme clicz nous, — PtA-niettez-nouB de 
manger notre pain quotidicn sous votre pro- 
tection,— poidoinez-nous nos hostilites con- 
,tre vous, comme nous vous pardonnons les 
tonrmens auxqnelB vous area Iivr6 nos (Vires, 
— ne nous laisses pas succomber aux tenta- 
tions qui condnisent en Sibirie, mats dilivres- 
nous bientOt de rAntriche. Aiusi-voit-iL"— 
Ballevoier, ii. 28 . 
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ultimate rasults brauglit the House of 
Hapsburg to the very verge of ruin. 
The intelligence of the revolution at 
Paris excited a more immediate and 
alarming fermentation at Presbnrg 
than it had done at Vienna. Kossiitli, 
and the other leaders of the united 
cause of Hunmrian indcncndeiice and 
liberty, had there been long engaged 
ill preparations for the appraaching 
movement, and tlie advices from Paiis 
and Yicniia did not occasion the in- 
suiTC^tioii, which, ere long, became so 
formidable ; they only accelerated and 
determined the periods of its breaking 
out. At Pesth, the ancient capital of 
the Hungarians, and where tlie na- 
tional feeling was most strong and 
uiidivided, the movement first began. 
On the 16th JMorcli a body of students 
surronnded and took possession of a 
printing-office in that town, where 
they immediately threw oft* a number 
of copies of a placaid, containing what 
they designated as the demands of 
the' Hnngmian nation. In a few hours 
many thousand copies of this •procla- 
mation were sent oft* to every part of 
the coiintiy, where it excited a very 
general feeling of enthusiasm ; and at 
one o’clock, an immense crowd, witli 
the tricolor flag at its head, came to 
the Hdtcl de Wle to present tlieso 
demands, reduced into the fomi of a 
petition, to the municipality, Pai-tly 
by fear, partly by tlie force of syni- 
Xiathetic inclination, the magistrates 
unanimously signed the petition ; and 
iiitelli^nce having at this moment 
arrived of tlie acceptance of the similar 
petition drawn up by Eossutli, by the 
Chamber of Magnat^ then assembled 
in Presbnrg, the public enthusiasm rose 
to the highest point, and every dno re- 
garded the objects of general desii'e as 
already gained. 

16. Overwhelmed by the simultane- 
ous outbreak of revclutionaiy troubles 
at the same time in Vienna, Huugaiy^, 
''Ijombardy, and Bohemia, the Impeiial 
Government were not in a situation to 
contest these demands. They took the 
part, therefore, of concession, which, 
m fact, was the only one left to them.* 
On one point only they made a stand. 

* See auto, } 9. 
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Th»y insisted that the three Ministei's 
of War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs, 
should he Imperial Ministers, rosiding 
at Vienna, and responsible, not to the 
Hungarian, but to the Imperial Par- 
liament. But Count Bathiany and 
the majority of the Diet at Presbuig 

a visit from the Ar^duke Palatine to 
Vienna, the Imperial Oovemmont gave 
way, and conceded this fatal demand. 
They asked for on extension of the 
powers of the Imperial Palatyie or 
Viceroy, which was immediately con- 
ceded by both Houses. In the tran- 
sports of patriotic enthusiasm, the 
Hungarian nobles outstripped even 
the demands of the Liberaf petitions, 
and made a volunta^ surrender of 
some of their most ancient and highly- 
valued privileges. By a free gift they 
transmuted the “urbarial” tenure of 
lands, as it was called, under which 
they were held for certain feudal ser- 
vices, into an unrestricted, tenure by 
freehold. By this great and voluntaiy 
concession, the property of 500,000 
families, consisting of little estotes 
vaiying from thirty to sixty acres 
each, and comprehending nearly a half 
of the kingdom, was at once converted 
from a feudal tenure, burdened with 
numerous duties, into absolute pro- 
perty — an immense and most salutary 
change, far exceeding in lasting im- 
portimco^ any of the political tutera- 
tious contended for at tliis period in 
Germany. In addition to this, the 
two Chambers unanimously decroed 
the usual objects of petition at this 
period in Europe— a perfect equality 
in civil rights, taxation, and religious 
toleration. The electoral right was 
extended to every, person posse&sing 
property to the vune of 750 francs, or 
an annual income of 250 francs o-ycar, 
or holding a degree of a university, 
or being a bound apprentice to an 
artisan. The representatives to be 
scut by Croatia were enlarged froril 
three to eighteen, and the Government 
engaged to indemnify tlie proprietors 
deprived of their seignorial rights by 
the abolition of the '^urbarial" tmi- 
ure. These concessions, however, were 
far frqpi satisfying the Croats, who 


loudly complained, in addition, that 
their language was to be superseded in 
their own country by that of the Mag- 
yars. Transylvania was by mutual 
consent united with Hungary in this 
constitution, and the whole received 
the assent of the Emperor in a solemn 
Diet held at Fresburg on the 11th 
April. By the constitution, as thus 
arranged, Hungary, including Tran-< 
sylvania and Croatia, was erected into 
a separate kingdom, having its own 
sovereign, ministers, legislature, taxes, 
army, and civil and mimicipal aflairs. 
The sole link which connected it with 
Austria was tbe Emperor, who was 
common to both. 

17. These gi*cat concessions to the 
Hungarians were follow'cd by a general 
constitution for the reninindfT of the 
Austrian Empire, cmbi'iicing Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, Gallicia, Dalmatia, 
Illyria, Uj)per and Ijower Austria, 
Styria, Salzbourg, and tlio Tyrol, but 
excluding Hungary and its dependen- 
cies. By tliis constitution the crown 
was secured to the House of Haps- 
buig, and the Emperor had the right 
of declaring peace and war, and con- 
cluding treaties with foreign powers ; 
a’ld he was invested with the right 
of choosing liis ministers, preparing 
measures in parliament, sanctioning 
every law, and dissolving it at plea- 
sure ; but in that event a new parlia- 
ment required to be convoked within 
twenty-eight days. The Houses W'cro 
to meet at least once a-year. Entire 
liberty of tlie press, and of persons 
and property, was guaranteed to all, 
witli entire equality in the eye of the 
law', trial by jury, and imhlicity in 
criminal proceedings. The parli<aincnt 
was to consist of two Houses ; tlie first 
one of princes of the Imperial blood 
having attained the age of tw'enty- 
four ; of persons nominated for life oy 
the Emperor ; and 150 other members, 
to be elected for the sitting of tlie ses- 
sion by the most considerable pro- 
prietors. The lower ^House was to 
consist of 383 members, elected on 
the joint basis of the numbers of the 

r ple and the representation of pub- 
ihterest ; the mode of election to 
be fixed by a supplcmcntaiy act. By 
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the supplementary decree, which fol- 
lowed in the beginning of May, the 
right of voting was conferred npon 
every male innabitant who had at- 
tained the age of twenty-four, and was 
neither in receipt of public charity nor 
in domestic service. The Diet could 
bo convoked only by the Emperor, 
and could concern itself with public 
business only during the session ; its 
duties consisted in voting taxes, levies 
of troops, Joans, provisions for the 
Impenal family. The Emperor alone 
the right of proposing law^ but 
the two Houses miglit compel him to 
do so. A majority of two-thirds was 
necessary to alter any article of the 
constitution; everything else passed 
by a simjde majority. Provincial 
Diets were to manage the local alfairs 
of each province. A national guard 
■was to be everywhere established, and 
both its members and the troops qf 
the line were to take the oath to the' 
Emperor and the constitution. This 
constitution solemnly received the 
sanction of the Emperor on the 25ih 
April, amidst great pomp and general 
rejoicings. 

18. In so far ns it could bo effected by 
constitutions on paper, the revolution 
in Austria seemed to have come to a 
very successful issue, and the Emperor 
might with reason congratulate liim- 
seli upon having successfully weathered 
the most violent pcriwl of the storm. 
Possibly these disturbances might liave 
terminated here, and the constitution 
of Austria, fixed on a reasonable basis, 
have secured for its inhabitants the 
inestimable blessing of rogulati>d and 
balanced freedom, had it not been for 
the passions and animosities of kace. 
The Magyars, 4,500,000 strong, who 
formed the -:uling and most powerful 
body in central Hungary, had 1 1 in- 
tention of sharing the power they had 
acquired with the Sclaves. Exceeding- 
ly* democratic in a question with the 
Emjgror and the Austria^* employ^ 

in thei^eorts t^he almii and far more 
numerous race of Sclavoiiians, which 
they bad for long held in subjection. 
'What in their hearts they desired to 
establish was, not a real republic, cm- 
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bracing the whole people, but an aristo- 
cratic commonwealth like Sparta, in 
wliich every freeman had three or four 
helots in a state of domestic servitude. 
Like many others, it was the right to 
tymimise over others which they de- 
sired to conquer. 

19. As a natural consequence of this 
state of general feeling, the Magyar 
race were animated by the most iiivete- 
mte hatred against the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, whose ruling principle wa.s 
the di|ect reverse, or thorough centra- 
lisation, and the dependence of all on 
the Imperial ci-own. Thus, the two 
most powerful principles which can 
stir the human mind — ^the passions of 
race and the desire of independence — 
came to impel in the same direction, 
and their combined influence inflamed 
them with the most violent hostility 
against the Austrian rule. From tho 
beginuing of April this appeared in 
tlie most decided manner. The laiv- 
guage and tuts of the Hungaiian par- 
liament from that period savoured 
more of open hostility than the affoc- 

sovereign.^ l?ieir obicct^was, not to 
obtain redress of their many and 
acknowledged grievances, but to de- 
tach themselves entirely from the 
Austrian connection. Tney sent am- 
bassadors to Vienna, and subsequently 
to Froiikfoii;, as from one indenendent 
power to another. They asserted their 
right to levy troops and dispose of 
them at their own pleasure, and iiTe- 
si^cctivc altogether of tlie wishes or 
commands of the Cabinet of Vienna. 
The army was to be bound only by 
tho Hungarian oath of fidelity to tho 
Emperor and the Hungarian constitu- 
tion. Tlie Magyar, chiefs did eveiy- 
thing in their power to weaken the 
strong bond of loyalty which bound 
the brave Hungarian soldiers to their 
beloved Kaiser, and their ancient and 
time-honoured standards. The^ loud- 
ly and unifonnly ei^ressed their sym- 
pathy with the Italian insuigents, and 
in the hour of its greatest need not 
only recalled the Hungarian regiments 
from Radetsky’s ‘ army in Italy, but 
positively refused to contribute a man 
or a shilling to the expenses of tho 
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war, the common charges of the Em- 

S ire, or the interest of the national 
ebt. 

20. The Imperial Government had 
no resource but in conciliatory meas- 
ures. They were resorted to accord- 
ingly, but they were of so abject and 
sweeping a character as to appear 
mther a capitulation than the con- 
ciliatory measures adopted by a pa- 
ternal government with its subjecta 
Proclamations were issued promising 
Liberal measures, and an amijeaty 
(March 21) published embracing all 
political olfeiiders in the kingdom of 
Gallicia, including the city of Cracow 
and tlie whole Lombarao - Venetian 
kingdom. By a later decree (April 5) 
all political offcndei's, wherever de- 
tained, and wherever the oifciice with 
which they were charged had been 
committed, were ordered to be libe- 
rated. When a government, assailed 
by. high ti^eason in all directions, in 
tnia manner capitulates with its re- 
bellious subject^ it need not bo said 
that all its real ]Mwer has passed 
away, and that it is only a question 
of nme when it is either to abdicate 
or be forcibly dispossessed of its en- 
tire functions. ^ 

21. Ruin, universal and irrevocable, 
would now have undoubtedly over- 
taken the entire Austrian Empire, had 
it not found a support in a quarter 
where it was least expected, and from 
the intensity of the very feelings from 
which its danger had arisen. United, 
by the Hungarian constitution, with 
that kingdom, the CroaiianSt Sclav- 
onians by descent, perceived only a 
fatal deterioration of their position by 
the predominance of the Magyar mag- 
nates and race in the Nations Assem- 
bly at Pesth. The ancient hatred of 
the Sclavonian at the Magyar broke 
forth with unextinguishable fuiy at 
this prospect Too weak to contend, 
either in the field or the Assembly, 
with the Hungarian power, the Croa- 
tians saw no prospect of protection 
but in the German race and the shield 
of the Emperor. **The Emperor, an^ 
the unity of the Empire,'* became 
naturally, in this manner, the war-cry 
VOL. \III. 


of the Croatians, as that of **the unity 
and independence of Hungary” was of 
the Magyars. Ho sooner, accordingly, 
did it aistinctly appear what turn 
affairs were taking, and the pretensions 
of the Mag}'ars were openly declared, 
than a dentation from Croatia set 
out for Vienna, to lay before the 
Emperor the assurances of their devo- 
tion pnd the expression of their appre- 
hensions. They were willing to spend 
the last drop of their blood in behalf 
of the Imperial crown, and to preserve 
tlie integrity of the Empire ; but they 
could not hope for success unless he 
placed at their head a chief in whom 
they hail coufulericc. JELiiACHiCH 
alone was this man. Tlie deputation 
met with the most favouiubie recep- 
tion ; mutual confidence was at onco 
establislicd from tlie perception of 
common danger. Jellacliich was im- 
m^filiately elevated to the rank of Ban, 
or Governor of C*roatia, and sQiortly 
aftem^ards created field-marshal, coun- 
cillor of the Empire, colonel -com- 
mandant of two regiments, and com- 
mander -in -chief of the x»rovinces of 
Bannat, AVarasdin, and Carlsbadt, in 
tlio Illyrian districts. 

32. While the Austrian provinces 
were in this manner breaking off into 
separate dominions in every direction, 
the Liberals of Vicuna only became 
more urgent in the prosecution of their 
favourite ideas of democratic govern- 
ment. The constitution published by 
the Emperor, liberal as it was, fell far 
short of tlie expectation of the ardent 
patriots, and the agitation in the capi- 
tal had daily increased since it was 
promulgated. On the 15th May ,a 
petition was presimted by the students, 
in which they loudly coniplaiiii'd of 
the premerty qualifications* required 
for tnes election of memliers to the 
Upper House, and of any qualification 
for electors for the Lower House, of 
the legislature and demanded ; — 1. A 
^sin^e chamber instead of two houses. 
2. universal suffrage. RtThe intrust- 
ing of the peace of the capital to tho 
National Guard alone. 4. Adhenon 

5. Rem^al^of alf property qualifi(»- 
0 
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tlons for deputies. 6. An ciigagcmeut 
not to cmxnoy the ti-oops but on the 
Tequisitiou of the National Guard. 
7. The National Guard to perform 
the service of the Imperial jtalace 
along with the line troops. The regu- 
lar soldiers had all been sent out of 
the town to appease the people, and 
110 armed force existed to repel the 
petitioners, who were all armed, and 
came to the palace with their mus- 
kets IcKided, surrounded with a tu- 
multuous mob, with iron baiu, scythes, 
and pickaxes in their hands. In the 
first moments of alarm, and with the 
dagger at their throats, the Govern- 
ment promised to consider everything 
that was demanded ; and it was under 
the xu'cssurc of this necessity that a 
decree was issued next day (May 16) 
establishing universal suffrage as the 
basis of the popular representation, a 
single chamber for the legislature, ai(^l 
conceding all the other demands of 
the peoxne. But this rude onslaught 
and open preparation for violence re- 
vealed to tho Government their real 
situation, which was tliat of absolute 
imTOtence at the mercy of an armed 
moD, acting on the impulse of un- 
scrupulous leaders ruling the people 
by means of a licentious xiress. it was 
resolved accordingly, in a secret cabi- 
net council, held m the palace on the 
evening of the 16th, to extricate the Go- 
vernment from this statoof thraldom ; 
and tho Emi)cror, liaving secretly made 
his preparations, set out at six from tlie 
palace in a carriage drawn by a pair of 
norses, and attended only by a single 
servant, for Schoenbrunn. Tlie rest 
of the royal family departed a few 
minutes after in similar privacy, and 
both vehicles took the route of the 
Tyrol, by SJntz, Salzbourg, and Rcich- 
e^alL They arrived in sab^ty at 
Innspruck, to the iniinite joy of the 
inhabitants of that simple and loyal 
province, who hastened in crowds 
from their mountains and valleys to 
mrotect theii* beloved Kaiser; while 
the minister Fillersdorf, who hod pre- 
viously resigned, but resumed office at 
the earnest solicitation of the students, 
announced the departure of the Empe- 
ror and Imperial family, as the pro- 


clamations alleged, for tho benefit of 
change of air. 

23. The flight of the Imperial family 
to Innspruck excited an immense sen- 
sarion at Vienna and over Europe. It 
was an open declaration, on the part 
of tho Emperor, of war against the re- 
volution, and distinst of its leaders, 
an appeal to the ivell-known loyalty of 
a faithful province from tho treason 
and iniquitous ambition of a rebellious 
capital. As such, it first brought to 
limit a division in the ranks of tho 
Liberals, who, though hitheito united 
to appearance under the some banner, 
were in reality far from being at one 
os to ulterior measures. Tlie extreme 
leaders of the movement, with the pro- 
fessors and students of the university, 
were prepared to go tho whole length 
of revolution. This system was tho 
some as that usuaU^ pursued by Jaco- 
bin leaders in similar circumstances 
— viz., to discredit Government, and 
bring it into contempt, by rendering 
its rule impossible, and having done 
so, to overturn it as a useless and 
expensive encumbrance, and install 
themselves in its stead. But the shop- 
keepers and artisans of the metropolis, 
who depend^ mainly on the expendi- 
ture of the great, and the conconrso 
of strangers to its hotels, were 1^ no 
means inclined to go this length. They 
had concurred in the movement of 
the 13th March, and formed the main 
strengtli of the urban giuu^ to which 
the peace of tho metropolis had since 
been intrusted, from the natural desire 
which prosperous and affluent citizens 
liave to share in the government of 
their county, and coirect tlie abuses 
of its administration ; but they had 
no wish to see their Emperor de- 
throned, or the nobles of the empire 
banished from their heroditi^ palaces 
within the walls of the capital. The 
flight to Innspruck brought the reality 
of tho danger instantly and vividly b^ 
I'lbro their eyes ; they saw at once in 
what the visions of the students would 
cro long land all the groat interesttf of 
the Empire. Already their sales had 
almost disappeared, from the cessation 
of all purchases, save for articles of ab- 
solute necessity, by the affluent .classes; 
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while the strocts wci'c, from the same 
i:ausc, choked by crowds of unemploy- 
ed workmen clamouring for broad, and 
for whose relief the A imers NatiomtiM, 
which, in imitation of those at Paris, 
had been opened in various quaiiers, 
afforded no ade(|^aato means or subsist- 
ence. Pressed in this manner at once 
by a fearful diminution of their incomes 
and as alarming an increase of the de- 
mands upon them, they became alive 
to the T^rilous nature of the descent 
on whicn they were placed, l^mer- 
•ous and uigent petitions to the Em- 
peror to return, and promising him 
their energetic supiiort, were despatch- 
ed to Innspriick from the shopkeepei-s 
and burgher guard of the metropolis, 
but he returned only evasive answers; 
and it was not till another revolution 
had occurred in Vienna, and rostorod 
military authority in its distracted 
•crowds, that he left the calm security 
of his mountain retreat for the stoimy 
acenes of the capital 

24. Regardless altogether of the im- 
minent danger of the Empire, tlie re- 
volutionists of Vienna only advanced 
at on accelerated pace. The students 
of the univemity, now incorporated 
into the ** University Legjon,’* were at 
the head of the movement, the press 
universally and powerfully seconded 
their efforts, and the capital, during 
the weel( wmch followed me departuro 
of the Emperor, was in a state of abso- 
lute and frantic anarchy. Conscious 
that their conduct hod now reached 
those limits where foigiveness had be- 
come impossible, the leaders sought 
only to push matters to such an ex- 
treme point that all must see retreat 
was out of the question, and their only 
ohance of safety was to advance still 
farther in tlie career of rovolution. To 
accomplish this they took the most 
•effectual of all methods, — ^they worked 
upon their fears. The whole of the 
24th May was employed by the popug 
lar orators in hai^guin^ the people 
on rile danger of a reaction and the 
return of the troops to extingui^ their 
liberties ; and on the day following, t^e ' 
University Legion** was in such a> 
state of disorder that Count Montecu- 1 
«ulli, riio military commander, pub- { 


lished an ordinance, dissolving it os a 
separate corps, and incorporating its 
members in the legions of the National 
Guard. This was the signal for au 
open revolt. The students refused to 
obey the order ; barricades were erected 
around the university, where they were 
assembled in stron^h ; the National 
Guairi took part with the insurgents ; 
an4 some re^lar troop.s, whim the 
Government brought up, could effect 
nothing, and, being left without orders, 
withdrew. The insurgents now de- 
manded the revocation of the ordin- 
ance dissolving the University Legion, 
the return of the Em}icror to Vienna, 
the sitting of the Diet there, the con- 
fiimation of all that had been conceded 
on the l.'ith Ma\% and the taking of 
hostages from the noblesse no longer 
to oppose revolution. Destitute of all 
iiioaiis of resistnmie by the absence of 
tile troops and defection of the National 
Guaid, the nominal Government * at 
Vienna promised everything wJiich was 
demanded ex(‘(q)t the n‘turii of the Em- 
peror, wliich it was b(*vond their power 
to gnint ; but M. Pillersdorf cngagi^d 
to write to the Emperor, urging him 
to return ; and in the mean time a 
‘•Coniniittee of Public Safety" was 
appointed, composed of students and 
burghers, to watch over the interosts 
of the people, and provide food for the 
iimltitiules who win-e perishing, amidst 
rile gencr.il anarchy, of want. 

25. Meanwhile the Emperor at Inii- 
spruck x^ublished (May 21) a procla- 
mation, in which he. vindicated the 
step he had taken of leaving the ca^u- 
tal on the ground of the undisguised 
violence to which he had been sub- 
jected. He added: “No alternative 
was left to me but to recur to nieaS- 
UTCS of hostility, or to wfthdraw for 
the nmment to one of my provinces. 
Its inhabitants, God be thanked ! have 
remained faithful to their monarch. 

I will not grant anything to the forci- 
ble exaction!l of unauthonsed and arm- 
ed individuals. My dejiarture from 
Vienna was intended to impress this 
upon my painfully-excited pco|)le, and 
likewise to remind them of the ]mtcr- 
nal love with which I am ever ready 
to receive my sons, even though they 
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be jirodigal ones." The reasons were 
pertcctly suflicient to justify the steps 
taken, hut it was unnecessary to ad- 
(hice them. The . revolutionists at 
Vienna afforded a better vindication 
of it than anything that could be said 
from Innspruck. 

26. Austria was lost had its safety 
rested ou the good sense or loyalty of 
the ^ople. It would have been dis- 
membered, not like Poland, by throe 
conquering powers, but three rebelli- 
ous provinces; and Hungary, I^om- 
bardy, and Boheiiiia would have ef- 
fected its destruction as completelv as 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria nad done 
with the Sarniatian commonwealth. 
But in this extremity, unpamlleled 
perhaps in all history for difficulty 
and peril, it found salvation in the 
restored fortitude of the Government, 
and the unshaken fidelity of the Aiimy. 
That noble body of men, on this as oH' 
many former occasions, proved the sal- 
vation of the Empire. They encour- 
aged the Emntiror to resist, by show- 
ing him that no had at length found a 
basis on which he could rest. 

27. When the Alagyars uiideilook 
to set up for thtjmwslves and establish 
a separate nationality in lluiigai-y, iif^ 
dependent of Austria, and connected 
with it only by the feeble btmd of a 
common sovereign, they liud no inten- 
tion of emancipating the subject -do- 
iiiinioiis of the kingdom, or allowing 
the Croatians the same inde]iondcnt 
existence wliich they claimed for them- 
selves. Accoiilingly tlie latter, encou- 
raged by the ap]K>iiitnieiit of their pop- 
ular and eloquent leader Jcllachicn as 
their Ban, and assured in secret of the 
8upiK)rt of the Emperor, made prepar- 
ations openly to resist the threatened 
separation oi Hungaiy from Aivtna, 
and adhere to the connection With 
their beloved Kaisers. On the 10th 
April, Jellachich made his public and 
solemn entry os Ban into ^^ram, the 
capital of the province, wliere he was 
received with locd acclamations by the 
whole inhabitants. Ho immediately 
(April 19) published a proclamation, 
in which he declarad that he and his 
faithful Groats would never consent to 
tiiie projected seiuiratioii of Hungaiy 


from the Imperial crown. At the 
same time he proclaimed martial law, 
and denounced the penalties of high 
treason against any one who should 
venture to revolt against their king, 
their country, and their oaths. The 
intelli^nce of those decisive measures 
excited the most unbounded indigna- 
tionat Pesth, which was speedily turned 
into a warlike fury when it was heaid 
that a Magyar emissary had been ar- 
rested in Croatia by orders of the Ban ; 
that f^r of the frontier regiments had 
been directed, by the same authority, 
into the district of Turopoyla to dis- 
arm some tril)es in the Magyar inte- 
rest; in fine, that 30,000 Bosuiaks, 
perfectly arnieil and equqipcd, were 
ready to x^enetrate into Croatia, to lend 
a hand to an equal number of Croati- 
nns, whom he was raising to support 
the Emperor*s cause. Deeming tnem- 
selvcs not in sufficient strength to 
make head against so many enemies 
tile Magyar leaders despatched a depu- 
tation to the Emxieror to implore liis 
assistance to preserve the integrity of 
the Hungarian dominions : thus de- 
precating, when applied to themselves, 
that very severance accoiding to race 
w'hich they were at the same moment 
endeavouring to effect against the 
Austrians. The deputation arrived 
at Vienna; and so thoroughly was 
the Goveniment there nimtrated by 
the democratic faction, tnat thev were 
obliged to disavow the acts of their 
own governor in their own favour, and 
engage to do ever}'thing in their x>ower 
to |)rcscrve the integrity of the Huii- 
ganan dominions. A letter to this 
effect was desx>atched by the Emperor 
to the Archduke Stephen, his viceroy 
at Pesth, on the 7th May. . 

28. In pursuance of the orders thus 
received, tiie Arohduke Stephen issued 
(May 10) a proclamation, in which he 
disavowed the conduct of the Ban, who 
wgs on the 29th May recalled to Inn- 
spruck by an order from the Emperor 
himself; and, on the 10th June, sus- 
pended from his functions by an Im- 
perial ’decree. But Jellachich x>aid no 
regard to these commands, and con- 
tinued his preparations in the most 
open manner, alleging that he was 
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actins according to the real wishes of 
the Emperor, from whom the orders 
to a contrary effect had been extorted 
by violence and intimidation.* So 
evident Was it to all the world that 
this was the ease, that the prepara- 
tions for war with the Magyars, not 
only in Croatia, but amongst the Ra- 
zen all along the Servian frontier, and 
on the Lower Danube, were openly 
made; and hostilities actually^ com- 
ineiiced at many ]Mints both in the 
interior and along tlie frontier Hun- 
gry. It was in the midst of these 
disorders, and with the fires of burn- 
ing villages illuminating the sky b^ 
night, and tlieir smoke obscuring it 
by day, that the Hungarian deputies 
met in assembly at Pesth, on the 5th 
July. The Archduke Stephen upon 
this occasion addressed to the depu- 
ties a speech, in which he condemned 
the Croatian insurrection, and- gave 
assurances of the support of the Em- 
peror to the Magyars, in such strong 
terms that it would be well for the 
honour of the House of Hapsbuig if it 
could clear itself of the charge of dou- 
ble-dealing on the occa8ion.t But the 
Ban and nis faithful Croatians were 
nothing daunted by the real or feigned 
deseriion of their sovereign and natur- 
al protector, and loudly asserted their 

* About the 20th June ho went to Inn- 
fipruck to present a petition containing the 
demands of the Croat Assembly, but re- 
turned with an evasive answer ftom tlie Em- 
peror. 

t ** La Croatle est exposes & nne revoltc 
ouverte: dans les contrOes du has Danube 
des bandes armees ont trouble la paix pub- 
lique. Sa MeJesto a vu aveo nne profonde 
douleur, apiis avoir sanctionne spontan^- 
inent les lois votecs par la demi^re Dicte, 
corame devant favoriser le dOvdoppeinent de 
laprosp^rite du pays, que les agitatonrs, snr- 
tout en Croatia et les contras du bas Danube, 
nvaient excite, les uns contre les antreS, les • 
habitants de croyances et de longues differ- 
entes, par des ihux bruits et de vaines 
alarmes, et les avaient pousses & resister aux 
lois et k Tautorite legislative, en leur disant 
qn’elles n’etaient pas Vexpression libre de ^ 
volonte de Sa M^esto En cons’equence, 
pour tranquilliser les habitants de ce pays de 
toute langue et de toute religion, Je d^lare 
an nom de 8a Mqjestd notre maltre et roi, 
que Sa MeJestd est parfhitement idsolus a 
protdger Vunitd et Vinviolabilitd de la con- 
Tonne royale de Hongrie, contre toute at- 
taque an dehors et contre toute scission d 
rintdriair.”— Ann. Hist. 1848, pp. 481, 432. 


determination, though abandoned by 
all the world, to assert their inde- 
pendence, and emancipate themselves 
from the domination of tho Magyars. 

Emperor ! ” said the Croatians proud- 
ly, in their manifesto, ** if you reject 
our supplications, we shall know how 
to con([ucr our liberties without your 
aid ; and we would rather die heroic- 
ally, as becomes a Sclavonian family, 
than bear any longer the oppression 
of an Asiatic honle, from W'hom we 
have nothing either to receive or to 
learn, but who have imposed on us a 
yoke which it is impossible any longer 
to bear. If it comes to the worst, toe 
would prefer the knout of the Russians 
to the insolence of Uw Magyars, Em- 
peror ! do not abandon us, for we will 
not, in any event, fall again under the 
dominion of the Mngyara. Recollect, 
that if Croiitia fonns only a thirty- 
itfth part of your monarchy, her sol- 
diers compose a thiid of your entire 
infantry.” 

20. To their honour be it spoken, 
the first acts of the Hungarian parlia- 
ment evinced a sincere love of free- 
dom, and a desire to remove those an- 
tiquated restrictions which had so long 
ifi-oved an impediment to their indus- 
try. Practical improvements, in the 
first instance at least, exclusively oc- 
cupied their attention, and dcinon- 
stmted the cxi.stcnce of numerous 
evihs, which, in the first moments of 
emancipation, the nation sought to 
remove. Tithes w^ere directed to he 
redeemed, under compensation to tho 
cler^; corotes abolished; taxes im- 
pased universally in proportion to for- 
tune, without distinction of race, caste, 
or rcli^on ; the right of suffrage given 
to all inhabitants of free t^wns. Su& 
w'as t^ programme of their measures, 
and siicii was in part carried into 
effect. So far the improvements were 
practical, and such as commanded the 
assent of ei;^ry true friend to his coun- 
try. But ere long tho true revolu- 
tionary spirit appeared;*and it became 
evident that democracy unrestrained 
was panting for power, and would 
here, as elsewhere, inaugurate its reign 
by acts of injustice. The abolition of 
tithes was agreed to, but compensa- 
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tion to the clergy denied ; thus they ' 
-were exposed to a spoliation as com- 
plete as they had nnaeigone in France. 
A new electoral law was voted, which 
fixed the qualification at the posses- 
sion of a capital of 300 florins (£30). 
It was evident that this would throw 
the representation entirely into the 
hands of the towns, for very few of 
the newly emancipated peasants pos- 
sessed as yet at least a capital of half 
that amount. The measure was di- 
rected against the magnates, and could 
not have failed in a ^lort time to de- 
stroy their influence. 

30. It was in the midst of those dis- 
tractions, social, political, and nation- 
al, that on the 22d July the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Austria met.* It could 
baldly be said to be a national Assem- 
bly, for its authority scarcely extend- 
ed over more than Upper and IjOwci* 
Austria. Ijombardy and the Vcnctilhi 
territory were in open revolt, and it 
was more than doubtful whether the 
Imperial dominion would ever bo re- 
stored over them. Hungary, with 
Transylvania, had recently detached 
itself from the Empire, and no longer 
recognised the authority of any as- 
sembly .sitting at Viomisu The revVilt 
of the Sclavo population of llohemia, 
Moravia, and Siicsia, had only been 
suppressed by the cannon of Windisch- 
gratz; and the known discontents of 
the inhabitants of Gallicia were kept 
down by the drea«l of the Muscovite 
masses rapidly accumulating in the 
neighbouring territories of Russian 
Poland. Such as it was, the Asstnn- 
bly at Vienna exhibited no real repre- 
sentation of the gi'eat interests even 
of that small fragment of the Empire 
which still i-ecogiiLsed its authonty. 
Elected in the first fervour offthe re- 
volution, and under what was^ practi- 
cally universal suffrage, it was com- 
posed, like tlic National Assembly of 

* Shortly before (July 19) the ministry 
of Baron Fillei|[dorf fell before an advene 
vote of the self constituted ** Committee of 
Safety;” and was siieocGded by a new ad- 
ministntioD, in which Baron Wessenbera; 
was Minister of Foreign AITairs, and Presid- 

ent of tlie Council; BnTon Dobblhoff, of the 
Interior; Br Bach, of Justice; Baron Kraus, 
of Finance; and Count Tjatour, of War. 


Franco in 1780, for the most part of 
attorneys, physicians, professors, doc- 
tors, shopkeepers, with a few bankers 
and merchants. There were scarce 
any representatives of the landed in- 
terest, though they constituted iiinc- 
tonths of the property of the country ; 
nor of the commercial aTistocrac\% 
though they comprehended nearly the* 
whole of its moneyed wealth. No- 
thing, either practical!^ beneficial or 
having a chance even of being durable, 
couli). DC expected from an Assembly 
so constitntod in such a one, or in- 
deed in any country. All parties in 
it concurred in praying the Emperor 
. to return, though from very diiieront 
I motives. The few Conservatives de- 
sired it, because they hoped his pre- 
sence would prove, in somo degree, a 
chock on the extreme Liberals; the 
revolutionists' were equally sincere, 
and with more reason, in desiring it, 
because they thought it would bring 
him entirely under their control. 

81. Like Paris at this period, and 
animated with equal fervour, Yionna 
had its patriotic demonstrations, its 
democratic promenades, its forced il- 
luminations, its female parades, its.^k;- 
liors NationfinWf its banquets, and its 
suffering crowds, starving amidst the 
compulsory assertion of universid feli- 
city, Grave doubts, accordingly, were 
felt at tho Emperor’s headquarters at 
Innsprack, as to the propriety of again 
returning to the theatre of so much 
disorder, and putting himself in the 
|)owcr of the armed students and va- 
cillating bmgher guard, whoso trea- 
cherous conduct h^ rendered his for- 
mer evasion necessary. But many cir- 
cumstances concurred at this time to 
recommend the trying of the experi- 
ment, how hazardous soever it might 
appear. The earnestness and apparent 
sincerity with which the students and 
burghers of tho capital implored his- 
rJ^etuTU; tho unanimity of the consti- 
tuent assembly on the same subject, 
seemed to promise on ovation strewed 
only with flowers. External events- 
XBCommended the same course. In 
Italy, the battle of Custoza had again 
restored the Austrian affaire. Win- 
dischgiutz had conquered rebellion in 
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Prague ; Hun^iy was not yet in re- by the Emperor of his own authority 
volt ; the fidelity of Croatia was se- — a proceeding which was contrary to 
cured; and the recent intelligence of the Hunj^rian constitution, and ox- 
the election of tho Archduke John as cited umveisid apprehension as well 
Vicar of the Empire, had been hailed as unbounded irritation in that coun- 
with the utmost enthusiasm, both try. To endeavour to accommodate 
as a check to Prussia and as an matters, a deputation proceeded from 
earnest of tho continued possession of Pesth to Vienna, which requested an 
the Imperial dignity by the House of audience of the Emperor.* It was 
Hapsburg. It was resolved, accord- granted (Sept. 9), but the members 
ingly, to make the experiment; and were coldly received, and given dis- 
tho Imperial family left (Aug. 8) their tinctly to understand that no adjust- 
mountain retreat, and relumed to Vi- ment of dilfcrences was possible until 
enna, where they were receivecL (Aus. Kossuth was removed from the miiiis- 
12) with every demonstration of loysd- tiy. Tho Hungarian chiefs yielded 
ty. But before they hod been ten this point; the nrcat democratic leader 
days in the capital, events occurred i-csigned, and no was succeeded by 
which fomibly demonstrated the fee- Count Bathiany, who was the head of 
ble tenure by which they held the the aristocratic section of the patriots 
people’s affections. A tumult arose of the country. But tlic Court of 
on the 2l8t August, originating in the Vicuna gained no mal advantage by 
same cause which had produced the ^ tho change ; the spirit and influence 
terrible insuiTection in Paiis in the^of Kossuth survived his fall; the ar- 
•June preceding. The numerous work- ' dour of Hungarian independence was 
men out of employment proved too undiniiniNlicd ; and tho Archduke Ste- 
hoavy a burden, as their labour was phcii himself found ho was unable to 
valueless and the finances neither of mmleratc the general fervour. But tho 
the Government or the municipality Court of Vienna was not less deter- 
could stand the strain. A reduction mined to rcsist the movement, which 
of the wages paid, therefore, was in- they plainly saw would lead to thq 
dispensable, and the^ were lowered ^dismembcniicnt of the monarchy ; tho 
twenty - two centimes on the 19th. moment seemed favourable for check- 
Disturbances immediately arcse; a ing it, for the principal Hungaiian 
violent mob collected round an cfligy regiments Avere absent with Radetsky 
Tppre&^ntiiig M. Schwarzer, tho Min- in Italy ; the recent successes of Win- 
ister of Public Works, by whom the dischgnitz had greatly elevated tho 
reduction had been effected, which spirits of tho friends of tho moiiarchy 
was publicly burnt; and to such a in tho Gciman provinces; and Jel- 
Icngtn did the disorders proceed that lachich was at tho head of a giillant 
they were only suppressed by a great aimy thirty thousand strong, corn- 
display of muitaiy Mrength on the posed, in part at least, of old troops 
part of the Kational Guam, and after warmly attached to the Imperial co- 
many lives had been- lost. lours. Encouraged by these circiim- 

32. These disturbances were but the stances, Uio Cabinet of Vienna deemed 
prelude to the commencement of a far the moment for action hafi anived, and 
more serious and enduring strife in JelKichich received oitlers to cross the 
llungaiy. It be^^ with an Imperial Drav^ the frontier river of Hungary, 
edict of the 4th, which appeared in the He did so at Zcgiiid, on the lltli Sep- 
Agram Zeitung of the 5th Septem^r, tember, and moved by the southern 
rcinstatingJoUachich in his commands shore of fho Balaton Ijake straight on 
and dignities, as a reward ** for his the capital. 

Avise and patriotic services,” and imb- 33. Before this dccisiA^c stcp-cqui- 
licly apolomsing for tho former decrees valent to a declaration of war — ^was 
whichhaduepr&cdhimofthem. This taken, a conference, memorable from 
edict was not counteisigned by* any the actors engaged and the interests 
Hungarian minister, and was issued « Seethe edict in Balleyoier, if. 153. 
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involved in it, took place (July 29) 
at Vienna. M. Bach, tiie Minister of 
Justice, and Baron Jellachich, mji- 
^rted it on the one side ; Count Louis 
Bathiany and Prince Esterhazy on the 
other. It began in a solemn manner, 
and with measured expressions on both 
aides; but ere long the intensity of 
feeling broke through their courtly 
restraints, and the debate became am- 
mated and violent in the highest de- 
gree. ** Between the cabinets of Pesth 
and Vienna,” said Count Bathiany, 
** there is now an insunnountable bar- 
rier.” — “ Which you have raised up 
yourselves,” replied Bach. — Take 
•care. Count, there is behind that bar- 
rier on your side an abyss, the name 
of which is Revolution .’* — ** And who 
has dug that abyss?”— “ You know 
better than we do— ask Kossuth. 
Meanwhile, I will tell you what will 
fill it up — oceans of blood, thousand^, 
of corpses ; perhaps your own. Count.” 
Before separating. Count Bathiany ap- 
proached Jellachich, and taking him 
ny the hand, said, ** For the last time, 
do you wish peace or war ? ”— “ We 
wish for peace,” replied the Ban, “if 
^ the Magyars, better inspired than they 
now arc, are willing to render to Ca^sai' 
what belongs to Caesar, and to Austria 
what belongs to Austria; but if they 
persist in wishing to shiver to pieces 
the fundamental laws of tlie Empire, 
then we are for war.” — “May God 
protect the right,” replied Bathiany; 
“ the sabre must now decide betwixt 
us. Adieu, Baron ; 1 assign a rendez- 
vous on the hanks of the Brave.” — 
“ We shall meet before on those of the 
Danube,” replied Jellachich; and he 
was as good as his ivord. With these 
words they separated, and both sides 
prepared for war. ^ 

34. No proper idea of the great and 
most interesting contest whidi ensued 
can be formed, unless the state of feel- 
ing in Hungary throughout its conti- 
nuance be tak^ into consideration. 
There were two parties in that country, 
which, although united at first in the 
common cause of resisting the Aus- 
trian rule, and asserting the independ- 
ence of Hungary, rested, in reality, on 


different principles, and came at lost 
to be as much opposed to each other 
as both at first were to the Imperial 
domination. The one was composed 
of the high Magyar aristocracy — as 
proud and chivaSous a body of nobles 
as any in the world— which aspimd 
after the independence of Hungaiy, 
because it would place them in posses- 
sion of its government, and liberate 
them from the German yoke, which 
had so long chafed their lofty and 
aspiring dispositions. With them the 
quarrcTi was national, not political ; it 
resembled the contest of Wallace or 
Bnice with the Plantagenet rulers of 
England in former days, and had no- 
thing in common with the social strug- 

f les going on in Europe in the present, 
’assmnately desirous of emancipating 
their country and race from Austrian 
thraldom, they had no intention what- 
ever of delivering their poplo from 
their own. Though hurried along, in 
the first instance, by the universal 
transports into Liberal mcastrres, it 
was with the arriire pensie to make 
use of thorn as a means onlv to an end, 
and that end was to establish a highly 
aristocratic government in Hungaiy, 
of which the ]gmporor, as king of the 
realm, was to be the nominal head, 
and they themselves, as his ministers 
and counsellors, the real rulers. It 
w^ with this view that, in th^ outset 
of 'the contest, when the Cabinet of 
Vienna had no means of resisting their 
demands, they had succeeded m ex- 
torting ^m it not only a separate 
legislature and army, but a national 
exchequer and cabinet, without tho 
intervention of a single functionary of 
German blood. At the head of this 
party was Count Louis Bathiany, a 
noble of ancient fiunily, heroic dispo- 
sition, but little prudence or worldly 
wisdom. He haa all the virtues and 
failingsof the Magyar character. Bold, 
chivalrous, and enthusiastic, but head- 
strong and rash, he devoted himself 
heart and soul to the cause of his 
country, and suffered death in the end 
on^he scaffold on its behalf, with the 
same resolution as his ancestors had 
charged the Ottoman squadrdns on the 
ancient fields of Hungarian fame, 
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35. The second party in Hungair 
was composed of men who, though 
united at the moment with the M^ar 
magnates in the effort to throw oifthe 
German yoke, were in reality not less 
hostile to them than the Vienna aris- 
tocracy, and foresaw a contest with 
their present allies even more terrible 
than they were now to wi^ together 
with the Austiian battalions. This 
pai^ comprehended all who were, 
smitten with the political and social 
passions of the time, and seu^ the 
opimrtunily of its embarrassments not 
only to destroy the authority of the 
House of Hapsbui];, but to establish 
republican institutions in its stead. It 
consisted almost entirely of the inha- 
bitants of towns and the students at 
the universities and academies, who 
sincerely desired the amelioration of 
their country, or who, carried away 
by the warm views of their eloquent 
teachers, were ready to go any length 
against the aristocratic pretensions 
even of their own families. It may 
readily be believed that this pariv had 
little at bottom in common with the 
haughty Magyar nobles, who aspired 
to the government of the state, and 
the exclusive vesting of it in them- 
selves: unquestionably a victoiy to 
their united forces could have had no 
other effect but that of opening the 
portals J:o a still more de^rate civil 
war between the rival aspirants to the 
rule of the Hungarian commonwealth. 
So deeply, however, is the love of 
equality in Hungary, as in Poland, 
implanted in the minds even of the 
nobles, that many of them were fore- 
most in the republican party, and ar- 
dent in sujmrt of a cause which could 
have led, ii successful, to no other re- 
sult but ruin as complete as, from its 
triumph on the Vistula, had overtaken 
the Sarmatian commonwealth. Un- 
marked at first amidst the enthusiasm 
of Hungarian nationality, the division 
between the two parties was, in reality, 
complete and irreconcilable ; and it is 
to its influence, more even than the 
intervention of the Muscovite batta- 
lions, that the ultimate failure of their 
united effort for independence is to be* 
ascribed. 


86. Though Count Louis Bathiany 
was the political head of the aristo- 
pratic portion of the Magyar party, 
yet when war began, his ascendancy 
yielded to that of Georgey, to whom 
the command of the army was in- 
trusted. This very eminent warrior 
must receive a prominent place in 
that age of glory, and be plac^ along- 
si^ of RadetsKV in the archives of 
military fame. He was one of those 
men who, bom with miRtary genius 
of the very highest kind, wanted only 
a greater theatre whereon to exert his 
talents, to have attained the most ex- 
alted reputation. When called to the 
command of the Hungarian army, and 
opposed to the soldiers of Jellachich 
and Windischgratz, he had a very dif- 
ficult task to accomplish. Though 
the Hungarian soldiers are second to 
none in tiio world in native hardihood 
(lid valour, and th(y had always been 
regarded as the €liJU of the Imperial 
infantry and light-horse, yet, like all 
other young troops, their new levies 
were little (mlo to withstand the shock 
of the Imncrial veterans. Although 
the general enthusiasm W'as sufficient 
to cause all the reemits after that oc- 
cAsion to join the national ranks, and 
the depot battalions stationed in llun- 
gary aid the same, yet the veterans 
were mostly in Ijombar^ serving un- 
der Radetsky ; and his influence, joined 
to the strong instinct of military dis- 
.ciplino, was adequate to retain them 
with the Imperial standards even when 
most strongly urged by their coun- 
tiymen to go over to the other side. 
Thus, urhen hostilities began, the Hun- 
garians had the most difficult of all 
tasks to perform—that of combating 
with new levies, veteran troops in a fl&t 
county, with no natural ^advantages 
except the possession of the fortresses 
to counterbalance thoso of discipline 
and military experience on the other 
side. The ability with which Georgey 
did this, affd the success with which 
for long his efforts ixcre attended, 
forms one of the most instructive ch^- 
ters in military history, and has de- 
servedly given immortality to his 
name. His merit was the greater that, 
though bred a soldier, he had only 
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served a short time in the Austrian 
army as lieutenant before the war 
broke out; and when aroused, as he 
himself tells us, by the cry, “The 
country is in danj^r ! ** he was living a 
quiet countiy lifo on the estate of a 
mmalc relative in the north of Hun- 
gary, and entered one of the battalions 
of the Honved, or local militia, with 
the rank only of captain. f 

37. His very interesting military 
memoirs are full of complaints againrt 
the unsteadiness of the new Hun^- 
rian levies, and the manner in whmh 
they melted away when first brought 
under fii*e, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of their oflicers to retain them 
to their coloiira. Probably, if they 
have “writ their annals true,” the 
historians of most other young troops 
would have similar tales to recount ; 
but in the Hungarian war thci'e was 
this peculiar difficulty wherewith Aie 
Ma^or generals had to contend, that 
their troops were almost all new levies. 
They had a comparatively small body 
of old soldiers on whom to fall back, 
or to brin^ up in the decisive moment, 
either to improve success or avert dis- 
asters. This was a difficulty of the 
most serious kind — so gifat, indeCJ, 
that if the Austrian geiuirals liad 
evinced the same vigour in following 
up their victories that their troops had 
displayed in gaining them, tho Hun- 
garian insurrection must liavo been 
craved in the outset, and the Impe.- 
rial Government spared the humilia- 
tion of invoking the jVIuscovite aid for 
its final suppression. In combating 
these early successes of his enemies, 
Georgey displayed military abilities of 
the very highest kind. By his indefa- 
tigable efforts, inexhaustible resources, 
and indomitable spirit, the coldest was 
prolon^d amidst multiplied disasters, 
until the young soldiers liad acquired 
by practice the steadiness of veterans. 
Like Wadiington, he made such skil- 
ful use of tho mattock uiW the spade, 
he moved his droops with such rapidity, 
and took such advantage of his interior 
line of communications, that ho suc- 
ceeded in baffling all the efforts of his 
experienced antagonists, and had the 
glory, with his raw levies, of at length 


reducing the Imperial army to such 
straits, that beyond aljl question, but 
for the intervention of the Muscovites, 
Vienna would have fallen before the 
Hungarian arms. The necessity of 
capitulating at length to the Russians, 
has exposed his memory to severe 
obloquy, especiaRy from his own coun- 
trymen ; but his actions will speak for 
themselves— they require no eulogy; 
and he has recounted them with tho 
calm dignity of one who can trust to 
time^ vindicate his reputation. 

38: The leader of the other party 
was Kossuth, and though a far less 
immaculate character tlmn Gooi^^y, 
he possessed all the qualities requ&ito 
for the lead of the democratic Imy, of 
which he was the head. Bold, un- 
scrupulous, and determined, he was a 
true tribune of the people. Bom in 
the humbler ranks of society, he not 
only shared none of the Magyar pride, 
but their haughtiness was his aver- 
sion ; and he was resolute to vindicate 
both the independence of his country 
and the dignity of human nature, by 
organising a revolutionary movement 
which idiould at once, as he thought, 
secure the first and assert the second. 
The powers ^e had received from na- 
ture were eminently calculated to- 
achieve these objects. His oratorical 
talents were of the veir highest kind. 
Ho could declaim with equ^l facility 
in Hungarian; Latin, German, French, 
or En^ish; and he has repeatedly 
charm^ audiences of these different 
nations, by speeches delivered with the 
ease and accent of a well-educated 
native. To this facility in speaking 
he joined the rarer faculty of seizing 
the spirit of the persons whom he 
addre.ssed, and selecting tho images, 
allusions, and topics most likely to 
mould them according to his will. 
His information was vast, but it was 
more superficial than profound, multi- 
farious than accurate. His only thor- 
bugli acquaintance was with the hu- 
man heart and that he knew to the 
bottom. His industiy was prodigious, 
h’s energy indomitable ; and hence the 
influencehe acquired in Hungary was. 
unbounded; and to his exertions the 
rapid and extraoidinary devebpment 
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of its military rcsonrccs is mainly to 
be ascribed. But his influence proved 
as fatal to its independence in the end 
as it had been serviceable to it in the 
beginning; for **hi8 inmost soul/* as 
Gibbon said of Mr Fox, **was tinged 
with democracy,*' and the ascendancy 
of this feeling impelled him intosevenu 
measuies which excited the jealous of 
the Magyar nobility, and product a 
division in their councils which ulti- 
mately proved fatal to the independ- 
ence of the country. 

39. To meet this array of luilitaiy 
and civil talent, the main reliance of 
the Imperial Government was on Jel- 
iiAciiiCH, Ban of Croatia. The situa- 
tion to which he hod been raised was a 
very important one ; it was the third in 

e dnt or dignity in the whole Empire. 

e was every way worthy to hold it. 
Born on the Iflth'October 1801, he was 
the son of Field-Mai-shal Baron Jel- 
lachich, and inherited from him the 
love of arms. This disposition was so 
strongly marked in early childhood, 
that the Emperor Francis used to call 
him his dear little Jcllachich," and 
forotold he would one day make a figure 
in the state. At the ago of eight he was 
sent to the Military Academy of Mnria- 
Theresa, in Vienna, where the vivacity 
of his disposition and precocity of his 
mind, early attracted notice, in 1829 
ho entered the army as comet in a re- 
mment of dragoons, of which, in 1848, 
he had risen to be colonel. His ele- 
vation to the high rank of Ban of Cro- 
atia was considci'od by all as the har- 
binger of success; for ho was at once 
respected by the g^nerals^ popular with 
the officers, and Moied by the soldiers, 
in all the giades through which ho had 
assed. Blessed by nature with robust 
ealth, and a constitution which no- 
thing could shake, he had at the same 
time the self-confidence which inspires 
trust in others, and the ^ety and 
cheerfulness of temper which awak^ 
affection. At once a soldier and a 
poet, ho was qualified alike to win the 
laurels of war and conquer the hearts 
of women. Under this gay and joy- 
ous temperament, however, he veiled 
a mind sot on groat things, an observ- 
ant disposition, a militaiy coiep-cTonV, 


and unbounded energy and application 
to business. His practised eye early 
discerned that it was in the military 
mirit of the Croations, and their here- 
ditary animosity against the Magyars, 
that the foundation must be laid of a 
successful resistance to the Hungarian 
revolt ; and long before he was called 
to lead the amiies, he had studied the 
theatre of war both on the Drave and 
the Danube, and was x)repared with a 
detailed plan of a campaign when the 
proper moment arrived fur raising the 
ancient War-cry of the Croats, “ Death 
to the Mf^ars ! ** 

40. Without the military abilities 
which rondcred Jcllachich so famous, 
and so groat an aiMpiisition to the Im- 
perial cause, PnixcE Windisohouatz 
sustained too important a 2 mrt in tho 
contest to bo passed over in the ^llery 
l^f contemporarv 2)ortraits. lie was 
>t)orii at Brussels on the 11th April 
1787, of one of the most illustrious 
houses in Germany. Like Jcllachich, 
ho showed from his earliest ycara a 
decided turn for aims. He entered 
tho service as licuti'uant of lancers in 
1804, and took i^art in tho great bat- 
tles between Franco and Austria in tho* 
fiucceoding year, as well in 1809 
and in 1813. In 1814 he wus already 
a colonel of cuirassiers, and a lieuten- 
ant-general in 183.3, which indicated 
distinguished services in a country in 
which promotion, regulated by senior- 
ity, is extremely slow, lio was a 
model of tho militaiy German prince 
of tlie old school. A noble nguro, 
.striking even in advanced years; a 
breast covered with militaiy insignia’; 
a mild but yet expressive countenance ; 
an exterior, calm but dignified, con- 
cealed a soul of fire, a ^eart rosiibn- 
sivc |o cvciy generous sentiment. Ha 
was the typo of the ancient chivalrous 
character, such a.s it is depicted in tlic 
poems and romances of the olden time, 
but probaj^ly never existed in real life. 
Accessible to pity from all other quar- 
ters, he "was immovally firm in ques- 
tions of duty ; for ti-eachcry or defec- 
tion ho had no forgiveness ; the words 
pronounced by him on a solemn occa- 
sion, when he saved the Austrian 
monarchy, “With rebels I treat only 
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with the sword/' expressed the niling 
principle of his public career. When ; 
summoned by the students of Pra^io, 
before the insurrection in that city, 
to avo them two thousand muskets 
and eight thousand cartrid^s, with a 
battery of cannon, and to disarm the 
batteries planted against the town, he 
replied : “ Your demands in the name 
of the people are concisely expressed ; 
1 answer them in the name of the 
Emperor in the same style : I need 
my muskets for my soldiers ; I sliall 
keep tliem: guns are not blade for 
students ; 1 retain them : the position 
of niy batteries seems advantageous; 
I sliall maintain it.” With this 
mingled finnness and gentleness of 
chiiractcr, he would have risen to the 
very highest xiolitical as well as mili- 
tary eminence, had his abilities as a 
general been e^ual to his knightly 
ijualities. But in that respect he 
inferior boUi to Goorgeyand Jcllacliicli. 
He had tlic glory by his finnness of 
twice saving his countiy — once under 
the walls of Prague, and again under 
•those of Vienna ; but he did not im- 
prove his successes with the same 
vigour as he commeiicod them ; and 
had his first victories over tlie Hu'fi- 
garians been followed up with proper 
iwpidity, the war might nave been ter- 
mmated in the first campaign, and 
Austria saved from the humiliating 
necessity of owing its ultimate salva- 
tion to the Muscovite arms. 

41. Prince Schwartzenrerg was 
later brought on the field tlian either 
of the other paladins of the Empire ; 
but when ho did appear, he ren- 
dered services of the highest kind. 
Felix, Prince of Schwartzenberg, the 
sdn of the generalissimo of the Aus- 
trian armies in the war of liberation, 
was bom at Krumau, in Bohemia, on 
the 20th of October 1800 ; so at 
this period he was forty-eicht years of 
age. At once a soldier ana a diploma- 
t&t, he buckled on his ssmre nrst in 
1818, in the«*cuirassier regiment of 
Constantine, and made his d^biU in 
the diplomatic service in 1824 at St 
Petersbuig. His advancement was 
extremely rapid; and with a breast 
covered with crosses and decorations, 


he had already served in the diploma- 
tic career at St Petersbuig, Rio Jan- 
eiro, London, Lisbon, Mimrid, Paris, 
Berlin, Turin, Parma, and l^aples, 
when, in 1848, he again put on his 
armour, and entered the army of 
Marslial Radetsky. He then served 
as general of bri^e in the division 
of Slarshal Count Nugent, and gave 
proofs of the same talent and energy 
in military command which he had 
formerly evinced in his diplomatic ca- 
reer. ^ Though wounded in a previous 
encounter, ne insisted on resuming 
his command at the battle of Custoza, 
and bore a distinguished part in that 
decisive victory, which terminated the 
fii-st Italian campaign. His moral 

coui^^ ; and he w^ alike qu^fied to 
prosecute advantf^ on tno field of 
battle, and to maintain the cause of 
his countiy in the intricacies of diplo- 
macy. With the utmost refincmeiit 
of cnivalrous manner, he united, like 
Mcttemich, brilliant powers of con- 
versation. His known abilities in the 
conduct of public affairs, and wide- 
spread personal influence, designed 
him as the fitting successor of Metter- 
iiich in the direction of the Austrian 
Government^ when, in the close of 
1848, the victories of Jellachich and 
Windischgratz restored the authority 
of the Emperor in the capital; and 
his appointment as xirime- minister 
diffus^ universal satisfaction, and 
contributed much to the glorious stand 
which the German portion of the Em- 
pire made against dismemberment and 
rain. 

42. Before the gr^t contest arose 
in which these paladins were brought 
into collision, a fearful war, attenacd 
uith the most frightful features of 
civil dissension, had broken out in 
the south and south-east of Hungary. 
The Servians, or Razen as they arc 
there called, inhabit' the Hungarian 
counties on the Lower Danube, tlic 
Banat, the eastern part of Sclavonia, 
and some districts of the Croatian 
betders. Th^ are a branch of tlic 
great Slowak nation, and in number 
about 800, 000. Th^ belonged origin- 
ally to the Greek Independent Church, 
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at the head of which is the Archbishop 
of Carlowitz, in whose appointment 
though nominally vested in seventh- 
five electors, the Emperor of Austeia 
has a preponderating influence. like 
the Yendeans, they wore entirely led 
by their clergy ; and they were strong- 
ly attached to the Austrian Govern- 
ment from animosity at the Magyars, 
who had intruded into their country, 
and of whom they had for ages been 
the heredltaiy foes. So strongly wem 
they imbued with these feelings, that 
from the vary first they repudiated tlio 
tempting oilers of the Ilungaidan Par- 
liament, and a iiarticipatioii in tlio 
lirivileges which they nad obtained 
from the Government. They sent a 
deputation to Pcsth in May 1848, to 
lav before the Diet their demand.*), 
which were partly of a tcnitoiial, 
partly of a national and religious na- 
ture. With the characteristic haughti- 
ness of their race, the Magyars rorusod 
to come to any acconimodation, or 
even enter into any discussion or ex- 
planation with them. This, wdiich 
their able general, Klapka, admits 
w'as a grievous fault," at once led to 
a rupture. Disgusted with the inso- 
lence with which they been re- 
ceived, the Razen deputies returned 
home, and immediately made prepa- 
rations for war, even beforo the Gov- 
cimment |it Vienna had thrown off the 
mask, and when the Austrian troops 
wore still in appearance making com- 
mon cause with the Hungarian nation. 
Hostilities began early in Juno ; and 
with such vigour wci'c they conducted 
on the part of the Razen, that though 
at first they had to contend, in addi- 
tion to the Magyars, wiHi a consider- 
able body of regular Austr^u troops, 
they were generally successful; and 
after bloody battles had been fought, 
the insurgents had not only main- 
tained their ground, but wrested a 
large tract of country, including seve-, 
ral strong positions along the old 
Roman intrenchments, from the Hun- 
l^rians. The war, which on both 
sides was conducted with savage ferev 
city, was still raging when, on the 
11th September, Jellachich ci-ossed 
the Dsave, and entered Hungary. 


Thus, within six months of the break- 
ing out of a revolution of which “ Ger- 
man unity" was the ])Tiiu'iplo, not 
only was Prussia at vaiiunco witli 
Southern Germany, but Bohemia was 
alienated from Austria, Hungary from 
both, and in the latter country itself 
a frightful war had arisen between tho 
Razen and tho Croats against the do- 
mineering insolence of the IMa^^'am. 

43. Aware of the strife which was 
inevitably approaching, both parties 
hod, for a considerable time before it 
commenced, been making preparations 
for it. On the 5tli August the Hun- 
garian Government commenced tho 
issue of a national i>ai)cr, bearing a 
foroed circulation : aperilousexpedient, 
which earned them through tlio con- 
test, but landed tho nation in a debt 
of 110,000,000 florins (£11,000,000) 
in ten months. At tho same time, 
thu “Hoiived,” or local militia, was 
called out ; a fon:e which amounted 
to 150,000 men, and fonned tho basis 
of tho army which aftciwanls did 
such wondera in tho cause of Hunga- 
rian independence. But being ill- 
di.sciplinod and without confidence in 
its onicora, it wa.s exposed in tho first 
instance to numerous reverses. More- 
over, being not bound to serve beyond 
the frontier often prevented them 
from following up their most brilliant 
succcs8(>s. On their side the Austrian 
Government maile cvoiy preparation 
which their straitened circumstances 
would admit for tho contest. The 
troops on thi^ frontier w’crc reinforced 
by ovary disposablo man ; and the al- 
most superhuman activity of Count 
Latour, the mini.stcr of war, pushed 
forward the levying and rociuiting of 
new troops in tho provinces whiefi 
could 1^ relied on with extraordinary 
vigour. As a last rosouroc, the ulti- 
matum of the Cabinet of Vienna, which 
W'as that the ministries of war, finance, 
and forcim ^flairs in Hungary should 
be united to those of Vienna, an en- 
tire community of right he established 
between all tho inhabitants of Austria 
and Hungaiy respectively, and the de- 
mands of tho Razen nation bo conceded, 
was published in a manifesto at Agram 
on the 6th August by Jellachich. To 
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this the president of the Mag}’ar Cabinet 
replied, i-cfiising the terms : and in a 
pi-oclamation to the Huu^ian nation, 
he said : ** Dangers arc uourly thick- 
ening around our coimtij. An in* 
famous party, of wliich Jcllachich is 
the blind instrument, again raises its 
head. In i)reseucc of the Archduke 
John, Jell^hich promised mo that he 
\70uld withdraw liis army from t^e 
Croat frontier on condition that the 
Hungarians should do the same. In 
defiance of his pledged word, he is 
at this moment concentrating a large 
force ill ('roatia, and especially in the 
environs of Warasdiii, although, in 
conformity witli our cngagciiient, we 
have witlidrawn a considerable portion 
of our troops from the Croat frontier 
to the ncigiibourhood of the I>anubc. 
As we may every moment ex|icct to 
be attacked, 1 conjure, in tliis decis- 
ive moment, the olficcra of the menaced 
frontier to rodouble their vigilance. 
170 will attack no one, but we shall 
watch over the roactionists, and be 
ready to defend ouraelvcs, our lights, 
and country to tlio last drop of our 
blood.” 

44. Tlic plan of the Austrians, de- 
vised by (lount Ijatour, in the furthet- 
ance of which Jellochieh was the prin- 
cipal agent, was that on a certain day 
the whole fortresses in which theirs 
partisans were in the majority, were 
to hoist tlie Imperial colour^ proclaim 
a state of siege to the neighbouring 
cities and tcmtoiy, oppose the ordera 
of the Hungarian Government, and 
take their commands from the War 
Office of Vienna. At the same time, 
Jellachich was to invade llunmuy from 
W aiasdin in Croatia, General &)tt from 
Sdlavonia. Colonel Hayerhofer was to 
lead in the' Razen levies in tliia Bats 
and Banat country, and in coiijunction 
with the troops in the forti'esses of 
Arad and Temesvar, which were in 
the Aurtrian^tcrest, t^siib^ga^t^ 

ner was to march in from llie side of 
Tran^lvania, Simonich from Gallicia; 
ai^aliclping hand was to beevery where 
given to the Servians, Slowaks, Wal- 
^hians, and others, who stood on the 
Austrian side. In addition to this^ a 


powerful am^ of reserve was fomiing 
under Windr^gratz^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, which \ras to 
march direct on Pesth, the scat of 
government and the centre of Hunga- 
rian power. It seemed next to impos- 
sible that the M^ars could success- 
fully resist so formidable a combination, 
for the regular tioops at their disposal 
did not exceed 25,000 men, scatterod 
over an immense surface; and little 
reliance, as the event iiroved, could be 
placed on the Hoiived and volunteers, 
who hCd never been in action, or seen 
real service. 

45. The plan of the campaign on the 
part of the insurgents was t^ed on dif- 
icrcnt principles. They had only one 
real adi'antajgc, in a militarv point of 
view, in therr contest with Austria, — 
and that vras, in the possession of the 
gi'eater jiart of the fortresses and the 
whole arsenals of the kingdom, which 
being entirely in the hands of the na- 
tional ti'oops, at once hoisted the na- 
tional colours. This gave them ample 
supplies of arms, ammunition, and ar- 
tillery, and rendered the war not one 
with an insurgent domestic population, 
but of one foreign nation with another. 
But as the grater i)art of the old Hun- 
garian regiments were absent with Ra- 
detsky in Italv, and the depot battal- 
ions onl^r at home, they resolved, in 
the first instance at least, and^till the 
Ilonved became inured to war, to re- 
main on the defensive in Hungary. 
The^ gained a great advantage, before 
hostiluics b^ianf by the acceiitance of 
tlic command of the fortress of Peter* 
waradin by General Blagowich from 
the Hungarian Government He was 
a brave man and excellent officer, who, 
distracted ’|»tween the orders of his 
kaiser and the calls of his country, 
decided for the latter. The Hunga- 
lians had no army capable as yet of 
combating in the open field the regu- 
^ troops of Windischgratz- in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna; but this 
circumstance gave them little disquiet, 
as they were In communication witii 
the revolutionists in that capital. By 
these a great insurrection was prepar- 
ing, whmh soon after broke out, and 
wnidi, it was expected, would give 
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the Bohemian general ample employ- 
ment at home without aiding in the 
operations against Hungary. 

46. The Hunraian Government 
made the most herculean efforts to 
raise and organise troops ; and these 
were admirably seconded by the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of the Magyars. 
They were quite unanimous, and to 
the last degi'ee ardent in the cause. 
The division between the arurfxicratic 
iind democratic parties, inevitable in 
the end, in such convulsions, was un- 
known in its commencement'*) The 
cause was national, not social, at least 
in the estimation of the immense ma- 
jority of its supiMiters; and this, 
among a people eminently attached to 
their country, and justly proud of its 
historic renown and martial &mc, ex- 
cited univeisal enthusiasm. Kossuth 
was the soul of the movement At 
the first intellu»nce of the Ban hav- 
ing crossed theDrave, he flew to Pcsth, 
boasting that he would not return till 
he had organised a levy of 70,000 frosh 
men. He was as good as his word. 
At his powerful voice tinging on the 
already vibrating chords of Hungarian 
nationality, Ihe whole Magyar race 
flew to arms ; 300,000 in a few days 
•came forward demanding aims to de- 
fend their countiy, and 100,000 were 
ere long enrolled. But this ardour 
was confined to the Magyar race, num- 
bering little moro than a third of the 
inhamtants of Hungary. The Sclaves 
were arrayed on the other side, cither 
in active or passive resistanco ; the 
Croats, Razen, and Wallachians were 
engaged in a toperate and bloody con- 
test with them. 

47. The first operations of Jellachich, 
•contrary to expectation, proved unfor- 
tunate. Detached coluhns of his 
troops, after the crossing of the Drave, 
were worsted in seveiaTlesser encoun- 
ters, which added immensely to the 
enthusiasm of the Magyars; but his 
main body advanced steadily by ti/e 
southern shore of the Balaton Lake to 
iStuhlweissenbeig, within a few st^ 
•of Pesth, which it reached on the S^th 
September. The Court of Vienna now 
-saw that the time hod arrived when it 
was i^cessaiy to act with vigour. Ac- 


cordingly, on the 25th of September 
a decree apneared appointing General 
Count Lombeig to the command-in- 
chief of the army in Hungary, and 
ordering a suspension of hostilities 
between the two armies. He immedi- 
ately set out.for Pcsth, without an. es- 
cort, to enter on the duties of his oificc. 
Kossuth and the national party in 
Hungary, two days after, met this by 
a counter-proclamation, in which the 
nomination of the Count was declared 
illegal, and not entitled to obedience 
in Hungary, a.s wanting the counter- 
signature of the Hungarian minister, 
in terms of the constitution. By 
the stime proclamation, all who obeyed 
him were declared ^ilty of high troa- 
son, and since the iiiingariun cabinet 
had resigned, and the Emperor had not 
approved of their succcssois, it was an- 
nounced that, as the Arohduko Stephen 
^uld not act alone, Kossuth and Szc- 
mero would remain in office, and pro- 
visionallv cairy on the government. 
Matters had now come to a crisis which 
necessarily rendered war inevitable, 
and it was liastencd by a shocking 
crime, which at once precipitated hos- 
tilities, and wius the main cause of the 
ulcerated feelings and deeds of cruelty 
which disgraced both sides during the 
continuance of the contest 

48. Count Lamberg was still alone, 
travelling without an escort, attended 
only by a single aide-de-camp and ser- 
vant when he approached Pesth. He 
had set out at a moments warning 
from Vienna to enter on his perilous 
mission : he had little hopes of success, 
none of surviving. “You will set out 
this evening,” said the minister to him, 
when he announced his appointment. 
“This moment,*' said he. *^Au<rC’ 
voir, rcneral ! ** answered the minister. 

No r * answered Jjamberg ; “my days 
are numbered : we shall never meet 
again. I recommend my cliildren to 
you.*’ Unhappily Pesth at this time 
(Sept 28)H^as in a state of the most 
violent excitement, apd tlie streets 
filled with crowds of men and women 
almost frantic with jiassion. He ar- 
rived, however, without experiencing 
any actual violence, at the lieadquar- 
ters of the general commandant of the 
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town of Rnda, on the western side of 
the river, Hrabovski, by whom he was 
coldly received. Hearing a noise, every 
moment increasing, in the streets, he 
asked its cause. ** It is the people," 
said Hrabovski, “coming to pay you 
a visit." “Let them come, then," 
said the old general, rising up with 
inexpressible aignity. “ What are you 
going to do ? " ask^l the Hungarian. 
“My duty," reidied Lamberg. “I 
shall go to Pesth first, to tlie President 
of the Council, to obtain his counter- 
signature to the royal rescripts ; then 
to the Diet, to announce the object of 
my mission. Will you accompany 
me ? ” “I am at your service," replied 
Hrabovski’s aide - dc - camp ; but, as 
they set out, the latter mode some 
pretext to slij) away, leaving the Count 
to proceed alone. lilcanwhile the 
streets Avhieh they had to pass were 
crowded, and the cry “ Death to Lam\ 
berg ! " was heard on all sides. One 
young man, pale with excitement, lift- 
ed up on a cart, said, “ Citizens ! do 
you know why Lamberg has come 
amongst us ? He has come to extin- 
guisli our nationality, and absorb it in 
the de8])otism of Austria : he has come 
to substitute its abhoiTcd colours foK 
our glorious standards : ho has come 
to extinguish in the blood of the Hun- 
mrian people the sacred fire of the 
Makars : ho has come to rivet on our 
haims the chains of the most odious 
slavery. The time presses, citizens ! 
The moment of action has arisen : 
choose lietween independence and slav- 
ery.” “ Death to Lamlierg ! ” was the 
cry on all sides “To arms !” “Why 
arms ? " cried the orator : “ it is under 
strokes of clubs tliat the dog-traitor 
Laipberg should perish. " It was under 
the excitemert produced by these and 
similar words that C'ount l^amlierg en- 
tered the crowd collected on the bridge 
uniting Buda with Pesth on his way 
to theDiet ; and some brave nation^ 
guards, seeing his danger, ckmc up at 
the moment and surrounded the car- 
ria^ “ Youp Sevotion, gentlemen," 
said he, with a calm voice, “ will not 
save me ; but I die without fear, for 
my conscience has nothing to reproach 
me. Yet it is sad for a soldier to die 


in a riot, and not by a cannon-ball in 
the field of battle.’* In vain the na- 
tional guard strove to protect him ; a 
furious mob broke in on all sides, and 
instantly despatched him by blows 
with bludgeons and cuts with scythes. 
His body was pierced by forty-three 
wounds ; his clothes were tom in pieces 
and distributed as trophies to his as- 
sassins ; a cord was put round his neck, 
and, after the body had been mutilated, 
it was dragged along the streets in the 
midst of a crowd of fifteen thousand 

g irsonf/ uttering frightful yells. The 
iet evinced the usual weakness of 
popular leaders in presence of a re- 
volt ; warned of the danger, they did 
nothing to arrest it ; and ne was mas- 
sacred under tlie eyes of several of the 
deputies. 

49. A few days after this hideous 
murder was committed, another tra^c 
event occurred, attended with still 
more mournful consequences. Count 
Eugene Zichy, a young man of one of 
the first families in Hungry, of the 
most noble diameter and unwearied 
beneficence, had been on an errand of 
mercy with the Ban to obtain some 
protection for the misemble inhabitants 
of the invaded country in which his 
estates lay, against the devastations of 
the Croats when he was arrested at 
the village of Soponya, on the 30th 
September, by a tenant whoso family 
had been loaded with benefits by that 
of Zichy, bound, garotted, and con- 
ducted with the most savage cruelty 
to the Isle of Czessel, where he was 
delivered over to a council of war pre- 
sidcrl over by Georgey, then a captain 
in the Honved, by whom he was im- 
mediately put on his trial for high 
treason. The only evidence against 
him consisted of a safe-condact from 
Jellachich, fhim whom he was return- 
ing, and some copies of an address by 
the Emperor to the Hnnmrian nation 
and the troops in south Hungary, cal- 
culated tq encoursM them to nvolt 
against the Diet at Pesth, found in his 
liortmantean. The Count said that 
thei^had been put there by his valet 
witnont his knowledge or consent— a 
statement which, although possible, is 
not very probable. But the material 
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thing is, that it was not pretended even day arrived there that the Austrian 
that any of these pro^mations had army, under Jellachich, had met (Sept, 
been circulated by himself or others, 29) with a serious check in attempting 
or that the contemplated rising had to storm the Hungarians intrenched 
taken place. At the worst, therefore, in a strong nosition at Valenczd, and 
it was only a preparation for treason, a considerable convoy of ammunition 
There was no overt act to which it and provisions had been cut off. This 
coiQd attach. Even if it had been success was immediately after followed 
otherwise, and the proclamations had by the capture of General Rott, with 
been published, Zicny, in forwarding sue thousand men and twelve guns, 
their publication, was onj^ obeying the who was coming up from Sclavcnia to 
commands of his lawful ]&nperor ; and reinforce Jellacnicn, and fell into an 
were the Hungarians entitled to apply ambuscade skilfully laid by the Hun- 
the law of hid treason to one obeying ^nan generals Georgey and Peroyel. 
the orders of his sovereign, an(f thus This disaster was so serious that the 
stain, in its outs8t, a contest which in Cabinet of Vienna directed the imme- 
reality was a national one, with the diate march of fifteen thousand men 
odious features of civU warfare? These from the capital and its environs to 
considerations were whoUy lost on reinforce the army of the Ban, who 
Georgey, who signed ths fatal warrant was now urgently pressing for rein- 
condemning Zicny to be hanged. His forcements. The attempt to cany out 
last words were—** I die innocent ; and this order brought to a head, somewhat 
may God grant that I may be the last ^ner than had been intended, the 
victim; and may He protect mycoun- iiisurrcction at Vienna, which opened 
tiy, and save it from judges such as a new pha.se in the revolution, and 
mine have been. Long live Hungary; induced events of the very utmost 
long live the King ! ** In a few minutes importance. 

idl was over; the mob cut down the 51. As, in the exhausted state of the 
body, divided the garments as trophi^ national rGsourcc.s, it was no easy mat- 
and after subjecting it to every indig- ter to know where to find these troops, 
nity, threw it on a dunghill on the Count Latour, the minister-at- war, 1^ 
banks of the Danube, l^was half de- fiifed (Oct 4) upon the grenadiers of 
voured by wild animals, when a young Richter to form part of the roinforce- 
Greek priest gave what remained a ments. This corps for fourteen years 
humble sepulture; and, a year after, had formed part of the garrison of 
it was rgnoved to the &mily vault in the capital, and, as a necessary conse- 
the church of Kalos. quence, h^ become deeply imbued 

50. Indignant at these atrocities, with its passions and its vices, and 
the Emperor launched forth a decree come to reflect all the political feelings- 
against the Hungarians, dissolving the wdth which its inhabitants were oiu- 
Diet of Pesth, declaring all its acts and mated. No sooner, therefore, did they 
ordinances illegal, constituting Jella- hear of an intention to transport them 
chich commander-in-chief in Hungary to the seat of war in Hungary, tWi 
and Transylvania, with unlimited pow- they evinced unequivocal symptoms qf 
ers, placing all Hungary in a state of a mutinous spirit, and determination 
siege, and appointing a new ministry, to resis i This was done, as well from 
witii Count Recsey at its head. This a reluctance to leave the pleasures of 
was immediately met by a counter- Vienna, as from the cont^on of tho 
proclamation from Kossuth, asserting revolutionaiy principles wito which so 
tiie entire independence of Hungary, j many of its (jtizens were affected. The 
and declaring Jellachich and Recsey minister -at -war, however, was firm, 
traitors, and guilty of high treason, and persisted in his ordef that the re- 
1^0 tranqwrts wiu whidi this deda- giment should march, and their de- 
ration was received at Pesth, were parture was directed to take place on 
much increased when intelligence next the 6th October. This threw them into 

VOIi. VIIL P 
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the utmost state of agitation, and the I 
revolutionary leaders nailed with tiuii- 
sporty uch on cmportiinity of engiaftiiig 
a militaiy revolt on a civil movement. 
They then hoped, by means of the arm- 
ed force in the capital, at once to over- 
turn the ImperM Government, and 
give .the most effectn^ aid to the 
hlagyars in the dismemberment of the 
Empire. To effect this, however, it 
was indispensable to ^t rid of Cohnt 
liStour, whose known firmness of char- 
acter threatened to be the most serious 
impediment to their designs ; and to 

object a meeting of the Jiiefs ol the 
secret societies was lield on the night 
of the 4th October. 

52. The conspirators met accordingly 
in a secret chamber of the building 
called ' the Auld, at Vienna, with the 
greatest precautions against discovery, 
or the .admission of any one who cjld 
not belong to the affiliated scK'ictiS. 
The chairman then introduced tlic sub- 
ject “We have received infonnation 
from one of our associates in the w*ar- 
office, that on the day after to-morrow 
the traitor Ijatour is about to exe- 
cute a coim-de-Tiuim ; but 'wc shall be 
beforehand with him. What say yc^i, 
brctliren ? ” Yes, yes,” arose on all 
jsidcs. “ It is well,” replied the pre- 
sident : “a revolution is a fine thing, 
brethi'en; but 1o i-ciider it profitable, 
it must be really one, and not a mei-e 
caricature. What we nniuire is a re- 
volution of the people with bared arms, 
locks tossed by the winds, wrath in 
their eyes^ and the musket in their 
hands. “ And not a riot,” added 
another; “what we require is a revo- 
lution with barricades and w'ar in the 
afreets.” — “ And not a Ixiurgeois ma- 
nifcstatioUrWith rosewater and sugar- 
candy.” — “A revolution likeVhat of 
Danton and Robespierre.” — “ And not 
a piUKxly, as that of Louis Blanc and 
Jjamartine.” — “ In fine, a revolution 
of Titans and men.” — “«jAnd not a 
caprice of pig mies^ or a phantasy of 
poets.”—" miat we require, in fine,” 
said the pmden^ with an earnest and 
solemn voices is a revolution with 
corpses onongh to satisfy the vengeance 
of the people^ and a vkUvL &mUd 


enoitgh to annpromise the people, and 
render a retreat impossible. Do you 
iiiideistand me, brethren?” — “Yes, 
yes,” arose on all sides. “ We demand 
justice.” — “ Against whom? ” — “ La- 
tour.” — “Agreed, agreed; justice to 
the people, death to Latour, life and 
independence to Germany. ” The con- 
spimtors then took a solemn oath to 
execute the enterprise ; and the noc- 
tmnal meeting, wnich had been pro- 
longed till seven in the morning, broke 
up. 

53.^ While this dramatic scene was 
being acted in a den of darkness in 
Vienna, Latour, in tne church of the 
Jesuits, in Gie same city, was celebrat- 
ing a solemn funeral-service for tlie 
soul of Count Lamberg. Having tak- 
en their resolution, tne conspirators 
were not slow in putting their designs 
into execution, and they carried them 
out with much ability. A general 
insurrection, aided by the mutinous 
regiment, of Richter, supported by the 
students, the Burgher and National 
Guards, was organised, and a certain 
number of de^radocs were fixed on 
to single out Count Latour, and des- 
patch nim during the strife. Mean- 
while ptitions were addressed to the 
war-ministers W the armed students 
and the Buigner Guard, entreating 
him to suspend the order for the march 
of the mutinous grenadiers, on whose 
co-operation Giey relied ; and they, in 
their determination to resist, sent to 
sound the Univeraty Legion, whom 
they found in the best disposition. 
T^tour was firm, though he clearly 
foresaw the ciisis which was approach- 
ing. * * Bred a soldier, ” said the brave 
old man, “ 1 consider obedience as the 
first of military duties. A minister- 
nt-war at the close of my career, I 
will not betray the convictions of my 
whole life. A revocation of the order 
I gave yesterday would be not merely 
an act of cowardice— it would be a 
isrimo.” The conspirators next sent a 
similar petition to Count Auersperg, 
the commander of the garrison, but 
met with the same answer. Mean- 
if hile active preparations were every- 
where made for the immediate com- 
mencement of hostilities; the clubs 
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declared their sitting permanent, and 
ivcre indefatigablo in their efforts to 
rouse the people into rebellion ; the 
Constituent Assembly sat in pmna- 
neiico, and already banicodes were 
beginning to be run up in the central 
parts of tile city. Early in the morn- 
ing an anonymous letter was brought 
to^tour, requiring him instantly tq 
revoke the order for the march of the 
troops, and threatening that if this 
was not done, and the hdtel of the 
war-minister evacuated, the minister 
himself, Bach tiie minister of j^tice, 
and the Archduchess Sophia, would 
be hanged facing each other before 
noon on the following day. ** It was 
no soldier who wrote that letter,’* said 
Latour ; ** he desires me to desert my 
post.” The order, accordingly, was 
not recalled ; and the rebellious regi- 
ment, escorted by faithful cavalry, 
set out on the morning of tiie 6th, on 
their march to the railway station, 
surrounded by an immense crowd, and 
npproached the brid^ of Tabor, where 
the National Guam and University 
Legion were ranged in order of battle. 
The two parties were then in presence , 
a iirightfal combat seemed instant and 
inevitable. 

64. The mutinous regiment, setting 
at defiance the cavalry who escorted 
them, refused to cross the bridge, 
and immediately fraternised with the 
insurgents, crying ** Long live Hun- 
gry!’* Upon tma the regiment of 
Nassau and a pioneer detachment were 
brought up, witii some pieces of can- 
non, and the insurgents were summon- 
ed to surrender, ^is they refused to 
do, upon which General Bredy, the 
commanding officer, gave the word of 
command to the gunners^ ''File!’* 
with a loud voice : but hardly were 
the words out of his mouth, when he 
fell dead from a discham of musketry 
from the other side. Though sliaken 
for a moment by the volley of gniTO, 
tlie msurgents quickly ralhed, and oy 
a sudden rush made themselves mas- 
tera of the guns, and drove back the 
Nassau infantry, who were forex^t 
on the Emperor’s side. The lmt|on 
now continued with regular firing be- 
tween the tioops and the revolted 


grenadiers for some time, and the in- 
sutgents were at first driven back by 
the steady volleys of the regular infan- 
try; but being strongly reinforced, 
and having rallied behind some bani- 
codes, they brought their ox)ponents 
to a stand, and at length forced them 
to retreat in their tuni. This was the 
signal for a general outbreak in all 
qi^rters. The insurgents, now rein- 
forced by the greater part of the Na- 
tional Guard, entered the city; the 
gates were intrusted fo detachments 
of the National Guard and the stu- 
dents ; the tocsin sounded from all the 
churches ; bamcadcs were everywhere 
ran up ; a central committee appointed 
for militaiy operations, and every pre- 
paration made for vigorous hostilities. 
A fierce contest took place in the 
Place of St Stex>hon, close to the no- 
ble edifice there, whero a party ol' 
f)yal National Guards were attacked 
by the insurgents, and, after a short 
combat, defeated and driven into the 
cathcdml, where their commander was 
slain on the steps of the high altar. 
Nearly the whole of the town proi)or 
had now fallen into the hands of the re- 
bels. As a lost resource, three companies 
if sappei’s and miners, with four guns, 
his solo remaining reseive, were sent 
by Latour, to endeavour to extricate 
tnoso who had been driven into the 
cathedral ; but they were unable to 
i*cach their destination. Stopped by 
formidable barricades in front, and 
assailed by a plunging fire from the 
windows on either side, they were 
nearly all strack down, and the few 
suivivors made piisoners and confined 
ill tho imivci’sity buildings, the whole 
approaches of which wero crossed by 
formidable barricades. One gate oi^ly, 
that f)f the Scotch, remained in the 
hands of the royal tro^s. Through 
this the battalion of Nassau entered 
the town and endeavoured to disen- 
gage tho sappers ; but tiity wero re- 
ceived by%o heavy a lire from the bar- 
ricades that they had fo fall back in 
disorder. 

65. Tho only post, except the bar- 
racks, in the city now occupied by the 
royal troops was the hCtcl of tho min- 
ister of war, A council of war was 
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there held, under the presidency of l^tour. He offered, if the Emperor 
Count Latonr, to deliberate on what ^ve his consent^ and it would appease 
should be done. Th^ were guarded the tumidt, to resign his situation; 
only by 176 men, of whom twelve but nothing could satis^ the rage of 
were mounted, and a single gun ; the people out his blood. The mid- 
several thousands of the msurgents nightconspiratorscheckedeverysymp- 
thrunged round the gates. The most tom of returning humanity. After 
alarming accounts were brought in several efforts of some of the National 
every instant of the progress of the Quard to save him, and a protracted 
insurrection, and the defection of the resistance by the bravest of their 
whole National Guard and a part of number, he was seized b^ the infuri- 
the troops of the lino. Opinions ated rabble, and after being buffeted 
were divided as to the course which and maltreated in the cruellest man- 
sliould be pursued. The majority ner, hr was dragged down to the court- 
thought further resistance hopeless vaid and hanged to the lamp, after 
and inexpedient as likely to compro- naving been almost despatched by 
mise the Imjierial family. The intre- blows of sledge-hammers, scythes, and 
pid Bach, minister of justice, strongly axes. His Imy hung for twenty-four 
supported the opposite o]niiion. ^*Cott- hours wheiu it had oeen suspended, 
cessionsat this st^e, gentlemen,'* cried during which the National Guard 
he, “would be worse than cowardice : amus^ themselves by firing at the 
it would be the consecration of revolt, lifeless remains. His garments were 
Besides, it would not save you. Lis^ cut in pieces, and his ordero tom off 
ten to the cries below the ivindows ! and divided among his muiderers as> 
They are the voice of the people de- trophies. A neighbouring clock struck 
manding victims to be throini to the four and three-quarters as he breathed 
wild beasts, or rather the howling of his last. “That clock," said one who 
wild beasts for their prey. Let us heard it, sounds at once the agony 
have no concessions! A good cause of Count Latour, and qf ^ 
is never lost by resistance ; it is con- of Vienna,'* 

cession which ruins it. What is re-<* 56. pr^ction ere long was 

quired for the monarchy and the capi- verified ; bu^ m the first instance, it 
tal is, to declare the nietroiK>lis in a seemed as if it would fall out far other- 
state of siege, to give orders to Gene- wise. Success, decisive so far as the 
ral Auersperg to resume the offensive defence of the capital was conc^jgmed, 
at all points, and to op^iose to the immediately followed the murder of 
daggers of the revolution tlie swords the war -minister. From the hdtel 
of me faithful Austrians." But the where the hideous crime had been 
proverb hold good : the council of war committed, thd mob, now numbering 
did not fight. Reluctantly Coimt fifteen thousand men, ivith a strong 
Ijatour 3 iclued to the opinion of the body of National Guards, proceeded 
majority, and signed the fatal order, to the arsenal, which they summoned 
“The firing is eveiywhei-e to cease.” to surrender. It had been hastily oc- 
Butjil. Badi was right in his antici- cupied by two companies of mnadieis 
patious : though it prostrated^, the and some loyal National Guards, a 
monarchy, it did not save those wdio, force by no means adequate to the de- 
at the eleventh hour, had capitulated fence ot a rx)st of so much inmrtance, 
for it. The luinouncement of the against the formidable ana excited 
order was received udth loud cheers multitude by whom it was now as- 
hy the insurgents, and, emboldened safied. The troops inside, however, 
by their succesi^^ey instantly pressed made a gallant defence. Throwing 
on, and made prisoners the military open the gate, they ran a 24-pounder 
guard, now deprived of all means of out, ^loaded with canister ana grap^ 
resistance by the order which had been and (Uscharn^ it ri^t into the crov^ 
issued. From thence they rushed into which caused an imme^te recoil, and 
the building, and surrounded Count no small panic among the unruly as- 
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sailants. But tlie revolted rmment 
and the aitilleiy of the iNatioual 
Guard were now brought up, and a 
heavy and sustained fire was kept up 
on the cate and building from the 
roofs and windows of the adjoiniim 
houses Iw which they were command- 
ed. Before long» part of the arsenal 
took fire, and the building in which 
it broke out was totally consumed. 
Alarmed by this, and dreading an ex- 
losion of the powder-magazine in the 
uilding, the garrison capitulated at 
six next morning ; and this iilinenso 
arsenal, with all the arms and military 
stores it contained, fell into the han^ 
of the insuigents. They immediatelv 
broke in, and, spreading through all 
the rooms, seized the ^ole firearms 
and such guns as they could drag 
away, and distributed them among 
their comrades. The ancient arms 
and armopr, the trophies of the mon- 
archy, were not respected, and be- 
came the prey of the vilest of the 
populace. The swords of Scanderbeg 
and Prince Eugene were seen in the 
hands of common medianics; the 
helmet of Charles V. : that of Francis 
L, taken at the battle of Pavia ; the 
arms of Wallenstein and Daun, were 
tossed from hand to hand, and lost 
amidst an ignorant and brutal mob. 

67. The conduct of the Constituent 
Assembly during this eventful day ex- 
hibited that mixture of pusillanimity 
and ambition which invariably charac- 
terises the first leaders of a revolution- 
fjry movement, when tSijy are passed 
in the career by others more reckless 
or determined than themselves. In- 
stead of doing anything to modeiute 
the excesses of the populace, they ap- 
pointed a ** committee of public safe- 
ty '* to conduct the afiairs of the Gov- 
ernment, and addressed a petition to 
the Emperor, in which they demanded 
the dismissal of the ministers and the 
formation of a new and popular cabi- 
net; the removal of JeUachich from 
the command in Hungary^ the revo- 
cation of the last proclamation against 
the Hungarians ; and a general am- 
nesty for all offences committed in the 
course of the insurrection. ^ The Em- 
peror* who was in no 'condition to re- 


fuse anything that might be demanded 
of him, agreed to change his ministers, 
and to appoint M. Dobblhoff and Hom- 
bostl, two popular members of the As- 
sembly, to tne new ministry. This, 
however, did not satisfy the demo- 
crats, who next insisted that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety should imme- 
diately assume the goveniment; that 
iifotructions should oe despatched to 
Count Auersperg to obey no commands 
but such as came from tliem ; and that 
orders should forthwith be sent to 01- 
mutz and Brunn, and to the directors 
of the southern railway, to send no 
more troops to Yientia. At the same 
time they addressed a proclamation to 
the insurgents, who had just murdered 
Count Latour, in which they said — 
“ People of Austria ! Europe regards 
you with admiration, and history will 
ifplace our elevation to freedom as one 
of its most illustrious exploits." 

58. Seeing himself now virtually de- 
throned, and all real authoiity passed 
away, tlic Emperor rosolved to leave 
Vienna, where his life was no longer 
in safety. Accoidingly, on the morn- 
ing of the 7 th October, before day- 

e he set out from Schunbrunn, 
the whole Imperial family was 
assembled, taking them all with him, 
and took the road to Olmutz, escorted 
by three thousand five hundred troops 
wlioin Count Auersperg, though sorely 
pressed for men, detached for that ser- 
vice. The Emperor left behind him 
an Address to the Assembly, in which 
he said : ** 1 have endeavoured to sa- 
tisfy all the demands of my people; 
I have joyfully exhausted evexything 
which a sovereim can give to his peo- 
ple in mark m confidence; 1 Imve 
sought to augment by a,constitutiou 
the iv^dependence, the force, and the 
ivellbeing of the nation. Though tlie 
revolt of the 13th May drove me from 
the palace of my ancestors, I was not 
weary of«concession. A parliament 
was convoked on the widest electoral 
basis, to settle, in coilcert with me, 
the constitution. 1 returned to my 
capital with no other safemard but 
the justice and gratitude of my peo- 
ple. But a small band of misled men 
threatens to destroy the hopes of every 
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true patriot. Anarchy is at ite height : 
Vienna is teeming with murders and 
conflagrations. My minister, whose 
ago, were it nothing else, might have 
protected him, has expired under the 
strokes of assassins. 1 trust in God, 
in my just rights, and I have left the 
capital to bring succour to my op- 
pressed people. Tlic time has come 
when every one who loves Austria, 
who loves liberty, should range him- 
self around the standard of the Em- 
peror.” 

59. The conduct of Count Auers- 
perg and the military chiefs, duiing 
these trying times, was in the highest 
degree skilful and praiseworthy. The 
troops under his command were about 
twenty thousand, amply sufficient to 
have re-established the authority of 
tJie Emperor in the capital, although, 
as the National Guards and insurgents 
were three times as numerous, it could 
oidy have been accomplished at a fear- 
ful ex 2 )endituro of human life. But 
the fatal order of tlie Council “to 
cease firing at all points,” entirely 
paralysed his operations, and rendered 
retreat a matter of necessity. He 
wisely, therefore, availed himself of 
the night to withdraw liis troops en- 
tirely from their barracks in the town, 
and stationed them in the gardens of 
the palace of Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and in the yicinity of the Belvidere 
palace, on heights which commanded 
the city. Headquartci-s were subse- 
quently established at Enzersdorf, al- 
ready rendered famous in the wars of 
Napoleon, in order to he at hand for 
any eventualities. He then quietly 
awaited the issue of events; nor was 
it long before they arose in such quar- 
ters, and fipni such men, as promised 
a very different future to the Austrian 
Empire from what present events in 
the camtal might seem to prognosti- 
cate. From Radetsky and the Italian 
army, adorned with the lauirels of Cus- 
toza, addresses were shortly received, 
breathing the *Sirarmest ^int of loyal- 
ty and devotion to the Emperor; and 
even from Prague, so recently tlie 
scat of insurrecuoii, came an address, 
containing the severest condemnation 
of the Vienna revolutionists, and 


the strongest determination to uphold 
“ Austria one and indivisible.” 

60. But the succour thus announced 
was as yet &r distant; and, mean- 
while, immediate reinforcements were 
required to regain possession of the 
capital, now smolly in tlie hands of 
the insuigcnts. Fortunately for the 
cause of freedom throughout the world, 
and the salvation of Austria, this suc- 
cour was found in Jellachich, who waa 
near enough to the scene of action to 
intervene immediately, and sufficient- 
ly po'iJerful to do so with decisive ef- 
fect. No sooner did the Ban hoar of 
the events of the 6th October in Vi- 
enna, than he took his determination. 
Imitating the decision of Blucher, 
who, when he heard the cannonade 
at Waterloo, relinquished his separate 
line of operations to take part in the 
strife at the decisive point, ho in- 
stantly concluded a truc^ for three 
days with the Hungarians, abandoned 
.his base, and advancing towards Pesth, 
moved npby forced marches to the 
capital. The southern railway gave 
liim the means of doing so with great 
cclerily; and on the 9th October, 
three days after the insurrection, his 
advanced posts were at Klcin-Neusie- 
dcl and Mddling, within two hours' 
march of Vienna. The motives which 
led to this able and decisive move- 
ment ore thus explained by JeUachich 
himself, in a letter written at tlio 
time to the Sdavonians of Bohemia ; 
“ It was my^duty, as a faithful and 
sincere Sclavonian, to oppose in Pesth 
the anti-Austrian party^ which rose 
in arms against Sciavonianism. But 
as *1 approached Pesth, that nest of 
the Magyar aristocracy, our common 
enemies arose ; and had they coii- 
quored in Vienna, my victory in Pesth 
would have been incomplete, and the 
mainstay of our enemies w'ould have 
been Vienna. Therefore 1 turned with 
the whole of my tnxqis to Vienna, in 
order to chastise the enemies of Scia- 
vonianism in the Austrian capital. I 
was led solely by the conviction that 
in^approaching Vienna I was advanc- 
ing against the enemies of Sciavon- 
ianism.” 

61. Great was the dismay hi the 
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Austrian capital when the advance of 
the Ban was announced, and still 
m*eater when intelligence arrived that 
he had ordered rations for sixtjr thou- 
sand men, a number treble his real 
force, but purposely done to aument 
the teiTors of nis approach. Crowds 
thronged the steeples, and especially 
the lofty spire of St Stephen, one of 
the highest in Europe, anxiously gaz- 
ing to the south to descry the first ap- 
proach of the avenging hosts coming 
to inflict ptpshment on them for their 
crimes, ^ey were not long 4f ap- 
pearing, and in such numbers and 
variety of costume as bespoke rather 
the multi&rious array of Eastern pride 
than the more sober garb of Europ^n 
war. First came the Illyrians with 
their red caps, the Seressanes wrapped 
in their scarlet mantles, the Groatians 
with their grey broad-brimmed hats, 
with no unubrm but a blouse and a 
fiisil and dag^r. With these were 
mingled large bodies of Austrian cav- 
alry and artillery, clad in the Impe- 
rial uniform. Farther off to the oast, 
clouds of cavalry afid the neighing of 
steeds, heard even at so great a dis- 
tance, seemed to announce the ap- 
proach of the Ma^ar^horse and the 
army of Hung^ mtended to co-ope- 
rate with the insurgents. It seemed 
as if all the forces of the monarchy 
were assembling at a rendezvous under 
the walls of Yienna for a grand mili- 
tary tournament. On the evening of 
the 12th, Jellachich effected his junc- 
tion with Auersperg in the gardens of 
the Belvidere, and their united forces 
amounted to forty thousand combat- 
ants. 

62. The preceding ni^t had been 
one of extreme anxiety m Yieima, for 
the insurgents were in hourly expecta- 
tion of an attack from the now vastty 
increased forces of their enemies. It 
has been thus described by an eyewit- 
ness: “The silence of the night was 
interrupted at intervals the sound 
of firearms, eiq^ecially in the direction 
of the Wieden and highroad, whero 
Auersperii^s headquarters were estab- 
lished. On the summit of the barri- 
cades, and beyond them, men were 
sleejiing in blouses, aimed to the 


teeth; women and girls, not of the 
most respectable appearance, were 
mingled amongst them, some talking 
and laughing, others, like the men, 
asleep upon heaps of stones. The 
walls and battlements of the city of- 
fered a most animated appeamncc. 
One line of watch-fires stretched as 
far as the eye could roach, each sur- 
rounded by studpts, men in blouses, 
aitisans with their sleeves tucked up 
to their elbows^ and National Guards 
having more tho appeamiice of regular 
soldiers. Above tne gates, guns were 
pointed so as to sweep the approaches 
to the fortified parts of the city ; artil- 
lerymen, students, or workmen, were 
on duty near them, with lighted mat- 
ches. Patrols of every description 
pipaded the walls in regular paitics. 
^cre was not less tlian ten thousand 
gicn on the ramparts." During tho 
whole night and preening day, the 
Parliament and Committee of Pliblic 
Safety made repeated attempts to as- 
certain the side which Jellachich was 
to take, and ordered him not to ap- 
proach the walls; but in vain: he 
steadiW advanced and joined Auer- 
sperg.* On their side, the insurgents 
made the most vigorous effort^, by 
completing and strengthening the bar- 
ricades, to prepare for their defence, 
and the clubs, as well as the assembly, 
sat in permanence. To their honour 
be it spoken, during the days that the 
insurgents had the command of the 
city, no acts of robbery or spoliation 
sullied the Austrian character. 

63. In tho mean time, imj^rtant 
events had taken place in ihague, 
which brought a new and important 
actor, and an additional army, on tlie 
theatre. Hie magistrates and people 
of filat city, seeing the* turn events 
were taking at Vienna, and that the 

* **Hy solo olyect is the maintenance of 
tiie monarchy on tho base of an equality of 
rights and Adelity to tho aovereign. It is for 
this reason that 1 have no doubt whom I 
should obey. The maintenance of t>w tiroops 
whom 1 have tho honour to command will be 
provided for, and the cost will not foil aa a 
Wen on foe inhabitants, as my army wUl 
bivouac. I am not pursnod by any lugyar 
army; if I were ao^ I would oppose force te 
force. "--JKLLACHioH to tie Diet or Vienna, 
October 12, 1848; Ballkydier, iL 288. 
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contest had run into one between the 

as bound alike ^ duty and mira- 
tion, with the former. The municipal 
authorities there issued a strong pro- 
clamation, condemning the conduct of 
the Vienna insurgent^ and declaring 
** Bohemia can only mosper when 
Austria is independent.^’ Windisch- 
gratz brought considerable reinfofee- 
ments with him from Bohemia and 
Moravia, raising the royal army before 
Vienna to sixty thousand men — a force 
about equal to the aimed men within 
the waifs. But the great reliance of 
the insurgents w'as on the Hungarians, 
whose approach was anxiously looked 
for from the steeples, and repeated- 
I 3 ', thougli falsely, announced to the 
people. Their light cavalry, indce(^ 
swarmed along the frontier, and their 
main body came up to its very edg^ 
but did not pass over into the German 
soil.* The revolutionists, however, 
received a very important accession of 
strength at this critical moment bv the 
arrival of a number of cosmopolitan 
democrats from various countries, espe- 
ciallv Poland, the ardent exiled sons 
of wiiich hastened from all quarters to 
the Austrian capital, and brought with 
them their eutiuisiastic zeal, buoyant 
coui’age, and military experience. 

64. Among these was General Bem, 
a Polish officer who had acquired great 
distinction in the war in Poland. By 
a happy inspiration, he had saved the 
Poliw army from destruction on the 
.field of Ostrolenka in 1881. He im- 
mediately received an important com- 
mand in the city, and by his courage 
and resolution proved himself worthy 
of the trust, ilis mind was cast in 
the^mould of ^at captains, and if he 
had been en^ployed in a more f(Atun- 
ate cause, he would probably have 
acquired deathless renown. Ardent, 
enterprising, and impassioned, like 
most of his countrymen, (le united 

^ **The Hungarian leaders were anxious, 
before advancing on Vienna, to receive a 
formal and aoleinn invitation from the Aus- 
trian Assembly; but the Sclavonic represen- 
tatives in that body would never, in spite of 
the preasure of the itudeuts and the popu- 
lace, consent to vote this. '*—Klapka, L, int 
73 - 76 . 


with these qualities the 
presence of min^ and coolness in 
^ger, which are essential to a con- 
summate general The greater part 
of his life, from the misfortunes or his 
country, had been spent in exile, and 
he there acquired the restless activitv 
and instability of purpose by which 


„ are m genei 
It had been early prophesied of him 
that he would rise to great distinction, 
and he rarely fortunate, but that ho 
would incur no personal danger till 
the y&ir 1850. The prophecy, which 
was fully credited by iiim, led him to 
despise dangers in his previous career ; 
hut it was at length fatally accom- 

g lished in that year, when he died, 
aving^ in despair of his fortunes in 
Europe, embraced the creed of Ma- 
homet 

65. The arrangements for the attack 
of the capital having been made, Win- 
dischgrats, who, on his arrived, had 
assumed the command, summon^ the 
city (Oct. 28). The terms proposed 
were, that within forty-eight nours it 
should be surrenderea, and all arms 
given up; the armed corporations 
and University Legion dissolved, and 
twelve students d^vered up as hos- 

tages, and ceilain individuals named. 
The Diet replied that these terms were 
illegal and unconstitutional ; to which 
Windischgratz rejoined that h 8 could 
not negotiate with the Diet, and that 
the ony authority he could recognise 
was the Municipal Council of Vienna. 
Repeated sallies were now made from 
the town, which were all repulsed. 
Windischgratz, having, on the 27th, 
given the besieged twenty-four hours 
more to accede to his proposal, com- 
menced the bombardment on themom- 
ing of the 28th. Before this took 
place, the spirits of the besieged had 
been somewnat raised ^ the arrival of 
Blum, Hartmann, and Froebel, as a de- 
pvtation from the Assembly at Frank- 
fort, to congratulate the Viennese on 
their glorious revolution, and enoonr- 
^e them to persevere in their defence. 
Tndse enthusiastic Liberals did not 
confine themselves to congratulatory 
words, but proceeded to deeds, and 
took an active part in encouraging 
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and ormnisinff the means of resist- 
ance, Mich id to a sad but not tin- 
xnerited tragedy with one of their 
number. M^while the clubs and 
revolution^ authorities redoubled 
their activity, and so formidable were 
their preparations in barricades, artil- 
lery, ana troops to ^ard them, that 
it was evident notlung but a most 
sanguinaiy struggle coud effect their 
leduQtion. 

66. Windischgnitz directed his prin- 
cipal attack against the suburra of 
Leopoldstadt and Landstrasse, '\here 
the defences of the besieged were the 
least formidable, and the insurgents 
in most strength were stuped around 
their several standards to await the 
assault. The crisis was solemn and 
awful; profound silence, interrupted 
only hj the rolling of artillery and 
ammunition - waggons, prevail^ all 
the morning ; every one felt that the 
decisive moment had arrived which 
was t 9 determine the contest between 
the revolutionists and the Emperor. 
At ten o’clock- the tocsin suddenly 
rang from all the churches, the gifiS- 
rale beat in all the street and the 
combatants were evenrwhere seen hur- 
rang to their several rallying-points. 
The assailants were not less deter- 
mined ; the regiment of the late Count 
Ijatour was in an especial manner ex- 
cited, and loudly proclaimed their de- 
termination totiwe a signal vengeance 
on his murderers. At half-past eleven 
a signal-gun was discharged by the 
assouants, followed by a loud roar from 
all their batteries, and immediatelv 
the firing became general on both 
sides. 

67. The first barricade on the Pra- 
ter was carried, without much difii- 
culty, by the effect of a heavy fire of 
musketiy from the, Croats and Chas- 
seurs stationed in the houses and 
woods of the Prater adjoininjg ; but 
at the second barricade, which wan 
mounted with cannon, and where 
Bern, with the University Legion, 
commanded in person,. a much more 
formidable resistance was experienced, 
and the contest was obstinate and 
bloody in the extreme. Tluree separ- 
ate assaults by the Imperialists were 


repulsed with great slaughter, and the 
riiouts of victory were already raised 
by the defenders, when' a loud cry was 
heard behind them, followed by tri- 
umphant cheers. It was the Croats 
of Jellachich, who, having penetrated 
into the suburb of Leopoldstadt by 
the Landstrasse and the avenue of the 
Emperor Fi-ancis, had now mode their 
wa.f into the rear of the barricade of 
the Prater, which had been so obstin- 
ately contested, and rendered its far- 
ther maintenance impracticable. This 
succem was decisive; the rebels, at- 
tacked both in front and rear, and 
exposed to a fire from the joining 
houses, which were all occupied, were 
obliged to evacuate their formidable 
position, which, with all the guns 
mounted on it, fell into the lianas of 
the Imperialists. I^ater in the even- 
the i-ailway station of Gloggnitz 
and the whole of the Belvidere were 
taken after a desperate fight, in which 
the students who defend^ them were 
slain to the last man. The suburbs of 

S ldstadt and Landstrasse, the 
IS of the palace of Prince 
rizenberg, the lldtel of the In- 
v|lidcs, and the Veterinary School, 
were in the hands of the Imperialists 
before night. The surrender of the 
city was now only a question of time, 
and could not apparently be delayed 
beyond a few hours. 

68. The day hod been terrible, but 
the night which followed was moro 
terrible still. The town was on fire 
in six -and -twenty different places. 
The whole houses adjoining the double 
bairicado of the Pinter, me scene of 
so desperate a conflict on the preced- 
ing day, the Theatre of the Odeqp, 
the Street of Francis^ tbp baths of 
Schuttel, the railway station of Bnik, 
the houses in the faubourg of Matz- 
leinsdorf and the street of the Jager- 
zeil had become the prey of the flames. 
Scarce an eye was cl^d in Vienna on 
that dreadful night With speechless 
agony the people watched the columns 
or flame which in every direction rose 
into the heavens, and the path of the 
projectiles which streaked the firma- 
ment, and cast a lurid light over the 
vast expanse of the city. The dead 
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bodies of mon.and horses lying about insurgents time to consider his pro- 
wherever the contest had been severe, posals. The deputation returned to 
the pools of blood, and the horrid the committee with heavy hearts, and 
stenen arising from the half-consumed they, in their turn, sent for the heads 
bodies in the burnt houses, exhibited of the sections to consider what was 
a picture of war in its most terrible to be done under the circumstances, 
form. Half of the houses in Ihe as- **The surrender of the town,” cried 
saulted suburbs had been burnt down Bern, *‘as wc now stand, would be a 
— the remainder were riddled with monstrous act of cowardly while our 
round-shot and shells. On every *8ido defeat on the ruins of Vienna would 
were to be seen weeping wives, sisters, be a passport to immortality. From 
and daughters, searching among the the top of St Stephen’s the advanced 
ruins, xir pulling out or the rubbish poste of the Magyars are already seen, 
the half-consumed bodies of their rela- andf their guns ready to pour grape 
tives. The Revolutionists had deter- on our enemies. Yes ! the ruins of 
mined on having a revolution '‘a la Vienna would be a tomb worthy of 
Robespierre,” and they had got it; the giants of Poland and Austria.” 
but they did not intend, wliiit had now “ One may easily see,” replied the 
come to pass, that its terrors were to commander - in - chief Messenhauser,- 
fall on themselves. “that you are not a Viennese; you 

69. The morning of the 29th com- mistake the epoch. The ruins of Vi- 
mcnced with the interment of the d4id enna would not be your tomb, for if 
slain in the condit'.t of the preceding such a miribituno was reserved for tho 
day. Their number astonished those capital of the monarchy tiiroi^h your 
engaged in the melancholy ceremony, fault, you would be buried in R under 
and diffused a general sadness, which the curses and the opprobrium of the 
was the fariher increased by the sight universe.” The National Guard loud- 
of tho wide chasm in the ranks of the ly applauded these words ; the Poles 
survivors. This was occasioned not and refugees alone remained silent, 
only by those slain or wounded in i^e It was at length agreed, by a largo 
light, but by the still gi’catcr number majori^, to accept the terms offered 
vmo, despairing of success, had left by Windischgratz ; and before mid- 
their ranks, thrown away their arms, night a deputation with this answer 
and exchanged their brilliant uiiifoims was despat<med to the Imperiid head- 
for the sober garb of citizens. Others, quarters. * 

again, among whom were nearly the 70. The terms of ' the capitulation 
vmole students and Poles, with nibum- were forthwith carried into execution, 
fill resolution still gallantly held out. Already the chief members of tho 
and repaired to their several rallying- Central Committee of tho Clubs and 
points on the bastions and in the bar- of the Committee of Public Safety 
ricades ; but the generals of tho in- had disimpeaied, the university was 
snigents took a calmer view of their dissolved, the disanning of the Na- 
chances of success, and in the course of tional Guard had in great part been 
tfie forenoon declared to the Committee carried into effect, and wagsons of 
of Public Safety that it was impossible arms were every hour hrou^t into 
to prolong the defence. Windisch- the depdts impointed for their recep- 
gratz humanely suspended his fire to tion. Suddenly, at a quarter post 
give the insurgents an opportunity of eleven on the morning of the 30th, a 
coming to an accommodation, and the Kgrcat stir was observe in the crowd 
munic^pfdity sent a deputation to him which thron|^ round the foot of St 
to endeavonifto effect some alleviation Stej^en's steeple, anxious to hear if 
in the conditions of capitulation. But there were any symptoms of the ap- 
the Imperil general was inflexible, ]^)roach of the Hungarians, when a 
and insisted on his original conditions; student standing on a chair read tho 
he agreed, however, to suspend hostili- following billet, signed by Messcu- 
ties till midnight, in order to give the hauser : “ Fiom the summit *of the 
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tower of St Stephen’s they see distinct- all whom they suspected of a leaning 
ly a combat commencing behind Kai- to the enemy ; whue, on the outside, 
ser-Ebersdorf, without being able to the loud cheers of the Imperialists 
distinguish tlie troops engaged, or the announced their victoiy over the Hun- 
course of the action.” This announce- garians, and the hnal defeat of the 
ment was like cry of pardon to a last hopes of the insurrection, 
convict on the verge of execution ; the 71. In effect, the Hungarian army 
whole insurgents felt os if relieved under Ucneral Moga, after great inde- 
from instant death. Instantly the cision on the part of the troops as to 
erv arose, ‘ * Ix>ng live the Hungarians ! whether they would cross the Austrian 
all is over ; here are the Magyars — ^to frontier, ns that was a direct act of re- 
arms, to arms ! forward to meet the volt against the Goveiument, were at 
enemy !” The transports were inde- length induced, \xy the urgent repre- 
scribable: in the twinkling of eye sentationsoftho inhabitants of Vienna, 
crowds of armed men were see\ on to pass that dreaded line, and advance 
the ramparts ; every one was huriying into Austria. Tliis was done on the 
to and fro in the streets ; artillery was 28th, and the inv.ading force was 25,000 
dragged forward to the barricades ; all strong, of whom, however, 10,000 were 
thoughts of the capitulation were at young ti'oops, upon whom, as the event 
an end. The universal enthusiasm proved, little roiiancc could be placed, 
was increased by a second bulletin is- On tho 31st they approached the Aus- 
sued at one o’clock, which announced ti^an position, wnicli extended over the 
that ‘*thcbattle was moving on towards villa^s of Schwecijat, Maunswortb, 
Oberlaa and Inzersdorf, and that the and Kidser-Ebersdorf. Windischgratx 
Hung^ans appeared to be advancing had occupied these villages with his 
victoriously.” The transports now best infantry, and stationed Prince 
became universsd and indescribable ; lichtenstcin with the ^ator part of 
from all the steeples, roofs, and towers the cavalry on his right wing. The 
of the city, tho insurgents were firing Imperialists on the held were not much 
guns and waving flags in the belief of superior in number to the Hungarians, 
victoiy ; while the* mcKSasing roar of bflt they had gicatly the iidvantago in 
the cannon, the sharp rattle of tho tho quality and expeiience of their 
musket^, and at leng^ the crash of troops. The battle commenced at 
cannon-balls, told distinctly that the eleven o’clock on the 30th, witli a 
battle was lollihg nearer, and relief brisk attack on the Imperial left, in 
approaching. But these joyous tidini^ Maunswoith, by some Hungarian na- 
soon yielded to more gloomy present!- tional guards under Count Gnyon, who 
ments, when it was announced, in a conducted themselves very bravely, 
tliird bulletin from the summit of St and OTaduall^orccd back the Austrian 
Stephen’s, that the battle was drawing tirailleurs, ^ic contest there was still 
nearer in the centre, but that it was undecided, when Georgey was ordered 
concentiated to the left of Schweehat, to attack the village of Schweehat, on 
between Eaiser-Obersdoitf and Manns- tho Austrian right, with a brigade of 
worth. As this announcement indi- which he had received th^ commaifd. 
Gated a retreat on the part of the 'When he anived at the ^int of at- 
Hungorians on that side, the cry arose tack, he found tlie enemy’s centres 
that Messenhauser was a traitor, and drawn back out of the reach of shot : 
bands of franticTebelsmarched through but owing to tho undisciplino of part 
the streets calling on every one to talb of the Hungarian force, which was 
lip arms, murdering not a few. The composed of new levies, the centre now 
most desperate projects were discussed found itself a mile anda half distant 
in the clubs. Daring tho next twenty- from the left wing. This rendered a 
fonrliouTS all authority was at an entl ; ha^ necessary, and Georgey hastened 
Vienna was at the mercy of bands of to^ossuth, who was with the genend- 
insuigents traversing the city in every in-chief, to explain the dangerous state 
diroetton, and insulting or massacring j of tho army, with its centre in this 
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manner entirely severed from the left, sternly refused to accede to any other 
and the latter left alone on the field of terms. The surrender was going on 
battle. The general refused to alter when the tocsin, in violation of the 
his dispositions, and said, I stand orders of the Committee of Students, 
where I can survey the whole : do you suddenly sounded from the tower of 
in silence obey what 1 order." St Stephen's. Crowds of ardent renub- 

72. Windisimgratz at once discerned licans immediately hastened to tneir 
the fatal mistake which had been com- rallying -points on the butions and 
mitted. He pushed forward some the barricades, and the firing on their 
horse-artillery, which opened a h\!avy side recommenced at all points with as 
fire on Georgey's unsupported battal- much vigour as ever. It was not any 
ions, who instantly took to flight, deliberate act of treachery on the ^rt 
** rushing headlong," says that gen- of the insurgents, but an unauthorised 
eral, ** over one another.” Kotwith- bn^ arising from uncontrollable ex- 
standing the heroic efforts of Count cit^ment among the people, in whose 
Ernest Almussy and thirty or forty of ranks the cry of ** Treason, we are 
his bravest followers, the panic spread, betrayed !" was constantly heard. It 
and soon the rout became universal, was, however, smedily and terribly re- 

Out of nearly 5000 men of those Na- venged. Windiachgratz immediately 
tional Guards,^’ says Georgey, ** about brought up fresh tmps, which pene- 
whose valour 1 liad alraady heard so trated into and made themselves 
many tirades— who, ns themselves masters of the whole suburbs, and he 

repeatedly asserted, were burning with established batteries in the gardens of 
desire to measure themselves with an Schwartzenberg and in the Imperial 
enemy whom they never mentioned but stables, which o]^ned fire on the city, 
with the greatest contempt — there re- The fiery projectiles sweeping through 
mained to me, after a short cannonade, the air, the hissing of the rockets 
a single man, and that an elderly which searched out every part of the 
invalided soldier. The whole of our buildings which they penetrated, dif- 
force from Scliwechat to Maunsworth fused universal consternation. Before 
had been swept away. The other ifri- one o'dock die town was on fire in 
gades, incredible as it may seem, had several places, and white flags were 
taken to their heels even before mine, displayea from idl the bastions. A 
Like a scared flock, the main body of deputation of the magistrates went out 
the army was hastening in the greatest to the glacis, and formally sunrendered 
disorder towards the Fischa for safety.” the keys of the city to the Imperial 
Vain were all Georgey’s efforts, with a general ; and this time the surrender, 
small rear-guard of about a thousand which was unconditional, was its own 
men, whom he hastily got together, to guarantee, for the victorious troops 
stop the rout. The anny fled in utter took military possession of the whole 
confusion, and only got off from the city. The prophecy was already ac- 
pursuit with the loas of 3000 killed, complished : the agony of Count La- 
wounded, and prisoners. Had the pur- tour had proved that also of the Vienna 
suit by the thirty -five squadrons of revolution. 

Prince Lichtenstein on the left been 74. The victorious Imperialists were 
more vigorous, hardly any of the Hun- received with transports of joy by the 
garians would have escaped. Kossuth vast majority of the respectable mha- 
was one of the first who took to flight ; bitants of the capital, with sullen but 
which, however, could not ^ urged as impotent indignation by the students 
a faul^ as his post was at the council- and republican sections of the.commu- 
boa^ not iv the front with the gre- nity. The disarming of the National 
nadiers. Guard went on quietly and without 

73. After this decisive defeat, thj^re o|)position. Hie Imperial Goventment 
remained, of course, no alternative^ to made a humane use of their victory, 
the rebels in Vienna but surrender at Though the city hod in reality been 
discretion, and the Imperial general carrid by assault, and the iniamoiis 
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murder of Goont Latour had justly mander of the armed force in Vienna, 
exasperated the soldiery in the highest was also condemned (Nov. 16), and 
degree, its inhabitants underwent none met death with the like fortitude. He 
of the horrors usually experienced on was fearful of the disgi'aco of being 
such occasions. No pillage or wilful hanged, and uttered a cry of joy when 
conflagration took pl^ ; the troops, he heal'd he was to be shot. ** It is a 
on the contrary, were active in extin- sad fate mine,” said he : “ on 29th 

g uishing the fireswhich had been raised October 1 was threatened with death 
uring 9ie ^mbaidment. Few execu- by the ProUtaires of Vienna as guilty 
tions, and those only of leaders deeply of treacheiy, and now I am condemned 
implicated, ensued; and although it is to the same punishment for treason to 
deeply to be regretted that any should the Emperor.^' He died bravely, stan^ 
have tarnished the lustre of so glorious ing ere^ with his hand on his heart, 
a victory, yet it is to be recolle^j^ and himself gave the word of command 
that the insurgents had brought'^- to tlie soldiers charged with the me* 
verity upon themselves : by the m^- lancholy duty, 
der of Count Lunberg and Count La- 75. Tire restoration of the Imperial 
tour, they had put themselves out of authority in Vienna was immediately 
the p^e of humanity, and they could followed, as was to be expected, by 
not complain if the ruthless maxim an entire change of ministiy. Prince 
Vos viUia, which they had applied to Felix of Schwartzenbergivas, with the 
others, now recoiled upon themselves, cordial concurrence of the Imperial 
Among those executed was Robert pany, placed at the head of the Gov- 
Blum, the deputy from Frankfort, who ernment, and Count Francis Stadion 
was tried by a court-martial on the was made minister of the interior and 
8th instant, and next day idiot. He of public instruction ; Krauss, finance 
was convict^, on his own admission, minister; Baron Cordon, of war; Bach, 
of having instigated the rebellion by of justice ; Chevalier Bruck, of com* 
his seditious speeches, and taken an merce and public works; the Cheva* 
active part by combating with the in* Her Thienfeld, of agriculture. The 
surgente against the Imperial troops character of all the persons composing 
in the defraice of Vienna. He died this cabinet, especially of its very emi* 
with unshaken fortitude. His execu* nent chief and of M. Bach, the mini- 
tion, as already mentioned, excited a stcr of justice, were a guarantee for its 
great senpition in Germany, and by due discharge of the amuous duty with 
many is stiU resided as a poHtical which it was intrusted, of reconstruct- 
fault, (ddefly as b&ga defiance thrown ing the inonai-chy out of the scatter- 


down by Austria to the central govern- ed fragments into which it had been 
ment in the German Confederacy, as broken. And in truth this duty was 
he was a member of the national par- more arduous in reality than it seem* 
liament Yet is this view clearly ed in appearance ; for the coalition of 
erroneous: for it never was suijposed forces by which the insurrection had 
that a member of the legislature in one been conquci-ed in Vienna, so far from 
country was at Hberty to oomniit high being thoroughly united, itself labour^ 
treason, or aid in its commission, with ed under secret but most seridUs causes 
impunity in another; or that even in 

the same state a member of parliaraont so that t^y may not bring di^c on 

i.. -I. 4.^ '"y UMno- Now 1 801 rcady,® said he, ad- 

m at Uberty to rise in rebellion against dressing the officers of justice, when the letter 
his sovereign.* Messenhauser, com- ^asdone. Arrived at the place of execution, 

ne said to one rX. the cuirassiers of his escort, 
* When sentence of death was pronounced ** Here, then, we are come to the last stageof 
against mum, he aaid, without exhibiting the my Jonmey.*’ He desired not tt/have his eyes 
least fSar, **lfii]ly expected it; the sentence bwdaged; and this being refused, lest his 
was not unforeseen.” HeeiitTwted,a8alaB^ unsteadiness should cause the men to miss 
fhvour, that he might be permitted to vrrlte a their, aim, he blindfolded himself, and kiielt 
letter to his wilb, which was agreedto, and it down with manly conrage. He fell pierced 
concluded with these words: ** Let not my by three balls, and died mstantly.— B allbv- 
fhte discniuage yon; but bring up our chii* dixr, il 366, 367. 
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of division. Austria, in its last ex- 
tremity, had been saved by the fidelity 
of the army, and the heroic devotion 
of the Sclavo j^pulation, numbering 
nearly half the inWbitants of the Em- 
pire. But out of the victoiy of their 
united forces arose, as is so often the 
case with successful coalitions, a new 
cause of discord— who was. to lead the 
combined forces, and what interest 
was to predominate in the ^vemment 
which they had I'c-cstablisned ? Win- 
disch^tz had tlic command, and di- 
rected the jirmy wliich was to act 
•against Hungary ; but Windischgratz 
had conquered at Pinignc as well as at 
Yienna ; his cannon had dissolved tho 
Sclave congress, and the Oroatians be- 
held with jealousy their beloved Ban, 
whom they remarried with justice as 
the saviour of the Empire, obeying 
the ordei*s of a German prince who htul 
proved himself the worst enemy of tteir 
race. 

76. The thorns with which his crown 
was still beset, and the dreadful scenes 
which he had been comiielled to wit- 
ness in his capital, induced the Em- 
peror finally to relinquish the sceptre, 
which he felt he could no longer wield 
with comfort to himself or advant^'ge 
to his country. On the 2d December 
he came with the Empress into the 
saloon of audience of the Archbishop 
at Ohuutz, w'hcre the whole Imperial 


family, and the Prince Windischgratz, 
Baron Jellachich, and the chief digni- 
taries of the Empire,^ were assembled, 
and announced his irrevocable deter- 
mination to resi^ the crown in favour 
of the yonn^ Ar^duke Francis Joseph, 
tho next h»r to it, after his father tho 
Archduke Francis Charles, \rhom sim> 
ilar reasons had determined to waive 
his right to the succession. Having 
said these words, the Emperor took 
the oath of fealty to, and conferred his 
benediction on, the young Emperor, 
called at so early an age to wield the 
deapnics of the ancient and time-hon- 
o^d Empire of Austria. The Presi- 
dent of the Council then read aloud 
the formal act of abdication and re- 
nunciation of the Emperor and the 
Archduke Francis Charles, which was 
immediately signed by both princes. 
Prince Schvrartzenbcrg, and tho other 
dignitaries mesent. The ai-demnk Em- 
]^ror and Empress set off the same 
day, in a private carriage, for Prague, 
which he had fixed on as his future 
ipsidence. The new Emperor was only 
eighteen years of when he entered 
on his arduous duties : but he at once 
evinced a courage and sagacity abovo 
his years, and to his energy and deter- 
mination th^ salvation of the mon- 
archy, amidst the prils by which it 
was still beset, is m a great measure 
to be ascribed. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE WAR IN HUNGARY, TO THE RUSSIAN INTERVENTION IN AUGUST 1849. 

1. On the 5th December the new Em- all citizens before the law, and on tho 

r )r issued a proclamation, in which basis of their equally paaiaMnq m the 
said: We are convinced of theirepresento^iwancK foliation, the coim- 

necessityan^ value of free institutions, try will rise to its ancient grandeur; 
■and enter with confidence on the path it will acquire new strength to resist 
-of a prosperous restoration of the mon- the storm of the time ; it ml be a hall 
ardiy. On the basis of true liberty, to shelter the' tribes of many tongues, 
on the basis of the equality of ^hts united under the sceptre of our fa&ers. 
of aU our people, and the equality of Jealous of the glory of the crojrn, and 
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resolved to preserve the monarchy un- 
curtailed, but ready to share our pii- 

pco^^ we hope, ^^e assistance of 
God, and with the co-operation of oui* 
people, to succeed in uniting all the 
countries and tribes of the monarchy 
into one integral state. We have had 
many trials; tranquillity and order 
liave been disturbed in various quar- 
ters of the Empire. A civil war is 
oven now ra^ng in one part of the 
monarchy. Preparations have been 
made to restore legal order everywhere. 
The conquest over rebellion, an(i tlie 
I’ctum of domestic peace, are the*i^rst 
conditions of the great work which^Mre 
take in hand. We confidently rely 0^ 
the sensible and candid co-operation 
of the nation through its representa- 
tives. Austria at the close of this 
memorable year might proudly claim 
for its motto, ^Mtrgem profuivdopuh 
chrior efoemt.* It has crushed the re- 
bellion in Lombaidy, driven back the 
Piedmontese into their own territory, 
planted tho. Austrian fla^ again in tri- 
umph on liie wdls of Mihm, which 
had for centuries been a fief of the 
house of Hapsbuiu. Compelled in 
self-defence to assault his own capital, 
the Emperor has found^his troops as 
loyal as they were brave, and the 
cannon of Windischgratz and Jellach- 
ich have effectualW silenced the voice 
of insuivection. In Hung^ the Im- 
perial arms have been uniformly suc- 
cessful, and there is every reason to 
expect a victorious issue to the cam- 
paign. And now fresh and healthy 
blood has been poured into the veins 
of the monarchy by the elevation to 
the throne of a young Emperor whose 
disporition and chameter are of the 
happiest augury, and who is surround- 
ed by ministers determined to pursue 
a course of constitutional policy, and 
abandon the Mettemich system of des- 
potism and exclusion.” 

2. The acts of the young EmperoV 
and his cabinet did not belie these 
liberal professions. The committee 
appointed by the Diet to draw up a 
constitution had prefaced their rep^ 
by a preamble to this effect: *‘All 
the powers of the State proceed fiom 


the people alone.’* When the matter 
came to be discussed in the Diet in 
the beginning of January 1849, Count 
Stadion, tho Minister of tho Interior, 
moved, on the part of the Government, 
that these words should bo omitted. M. 
Pinkar, on the part of the Opposition, 
moved a declaration condemnatory of 
the counter - revolution ; and Count 
Staton moved an amendment, which 
substantially approved of it. The 
debate was conducted with as much 
freedom as any in the House of Com- 
mons; and M. Pinkar’s motion was 
carried by a majority of 196 to 99 — a 
result which sufficiently proved the 
democratic character of the great ma- 
jority of tho assembly. Having gained 
this victoiy, the Opposition, feai-ful of 
a dissolution, wdiich, in the altered 
temper of men’s minds since the for- 
mer elections had taken nlacc, would 
poobably have thrown tnem into a 
minority, did not press tho retention 
of the aiticlc, and the consideration of 
it was of consent postponed. The 
other ariicles of the report wei*o then 
considered seriatim, and the constitu- 
tion was finally approved of and signed 
by the Emperor at Olmutz on tho 4th 
of. March. Certainly the friends of 
freedom had no reason to complain of 
its provisions. It provided, in the 
first instance, for the unity of tho 
Austrian Empire, a condition obvious- 
ly essential to its independence, and 
which all the Liberals in the Em- 
pire, if they had been actuated by 
public spirit, and not private ambi- 
tion, should have been tho first to 
support. Entire freedom in religion, 
and universal education by public in- 
stitutions, were established ; the in- 
struction in religious matters in tho 
Xmblic schools binng intnisted to tho 
respective churches or religious insti- 
tutions.’* Freedom of tho press 
without the censorship was guaranteed 
in the most unlimited extent, as was 
the i^ht rf petitioning, meeting and 
forming associations, if not opposed 
to tho mw or dangerous ' to the State. 
Individual liberty was secured, as was 
tho sanctity of private domiciles, and 
aU persons apprehended were to ha lib- 
erated in forty-eight hour^ if not de- 
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livered over in that time to the judge I 
of the district. The Emperor was to | 
take the oath to the constitution when 
he was crowned ; he was irresponsible, 
decided on peace and war, concluded 
treaties with foreign powers, and pub- 
lished decrees, the same bein^ coun- 
tersigned by a responsible imnister. 
He appoints the ministers and dis- 
missed them, and appointed to all, of- 
fices, civil and military. Equality of 
all citizens before the law was estab- 
lished. The legislature was to consist 
of two houses, both elective; the 
members for the upper house were 
chosen by the provincial diets ; those 
for the lower by the direct election of 
the people in the proportion of one 
deputy lor every 100,000 souls. The 
elective franchise was extended to all 
tlie citizens paying the statutory 
amount of direct taxes, which was 
only a few florins. Tlie nieiiibcrs If 
the" lower house were elected for five 
years, those of the upper for ten. 
Jjaws required to be passed by both 
houses, and have the Emperor's con- 
sent, to become valid ; and cither the 
Emperor or either house might pro- 
pose laws. The Emperor had the 
power of dissolution ; and the public 
accounts were to be annually brought 
forward in a budget submitted to both 
houses. 

3. This constitution was much more 
democmtic than that enjoyed by 
Great Britain at this time; for it 
established household suffrage, all but 
universal equality in all matters civil 
and religious, a free press, the right 
of meeting and xiotitioning, and uni- 
versal education, detached from sec- 
tarian divisions, at the public ex- 
pense. It was €U least as liberal a 
constitutioik as Austria, yet in pupil- 
arity in the ways of fraedom, could 
bear. It was far, however, from meet- 
ing the views of the Ilun^rian insur- 
gents, who desired a virtual severance 
of Hungary frem Oerinanyi m order 
that they might obtain a monopoly of 
offices, Aonoura, and emoluments to 
themsdves. How they were to main- 
tain their ground against Russia and 
France and Germany, in a state of 
isolation, was a question which never 


entered into their consideration, though 
Geoigey confesses that the <]UfficuUy 
of doing so would probaldy have 
proved insurmountable.* In truth, 
matters had gone too far between tlie 
two powers, before the new constitu- 
tion was promulgated, to admit of a 
compromise. But in the other pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, the 
new constitution, save to the revolu- 
tionists of Vienna, gave general satis- 
fiiction, and contributed much to the 
unanimity with which its inhabitants 
prosecuted the war ag^nst the Hun- 
garian insurgents. 

Tlie kingdom of Hungary con- 
8is£i of 183,000 square English miles, 
of about a tenth more than Great 
Britain and Ireland. It forms an 
im^lar parallelogram, stretching 
about 400 miles in each direction. It 
is bounded on the north by Moravia 
and Gallicia ; on the south by Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and the Banat ; on the east 
by Transylvania and Bukovina; on 
the west by Lower Austria and Styria. 
Thus it is entirely surrounded by the 
other provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire, and, if detached from them, 
would form a separate state, like one 
composed of the midland counties in 
the centre of England, and would 
entirely isolate several of its most im- 
portant provinces from the dominion 
of the house of Hi^burg. It was 
this circum 8 tanc 9 which rendered re- 
sistance to the severance a question of 
life or death to the Austrian mon- 
archy. The Danube, which flows from 
north-west to south-east through 
its whole extent, is the great artery 
of the country and the principal 
channel for the exportation of its 
produce. It enters the Hungarian 

* ** Whether the Austrian monaiehy could 
pnieue ite former importance as a mreat 
European power after the isolation the 
Hungarian Ministries (chiefly of war and 
finance) from the governing power consti- 
t&ted in Vienna for the other provinces, and 
whether Hungary, recognising the guaionteea 
of AustrialB mfluence as the main condition 
of its own existence, would not have to sac- 
rifice to the consolidation of collective Aus- 
trida part of Its newhr acquired advantages, 
were questions, the answers to which lay 
beyond my sphere, nay, which 1 never put to 
my8elf.**-^JGOROxya L fl. c 
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plains at Presbmg, at a short distance 49,000 infantry, 7236 caydiy— in all» 
from Vienna, and flows due east till it 65,000 men, with 260 guns; but he 
reaches VTaitzen, when it makes a sad- had not more than 50,000 present un- 
den and sharp bend to the south, and der arms under his immediate com- 
continaes thm course till it reaches mand. A second corps of 20,000 was 
the borders of Sckyonia, where it is stationed, under Count Nugent, on 
joined by another great river, the the frontiers of Styria and Cmtia, to 
Drave, and their united waters, tom- operate on the banks of the Drave, 
ing again to the east, flow in a vast serve as a reserve for the main army, 
volume to the Euzine. The other and act as circumstances might re- 
main river of Hungary is the Theiss, quire. A third force of 14,000 men, 
which runs in the north-east of the under General Schlick, was to descend 
countiy^ and flows nearly due south from Gallicia, on the north-east of 
till it joins the Danube between Pe^r- Hungary ; 5000 men were in the Ban- 
waradein and Belgrade, on the c&- at; and 16,000 men in the Bukowina 
lines of Sclavonia. Pesth is the caA and Transylvania, under the orders of 
tal of Hungary, but it is a place o9 .Colonel Urban and General Puckner, 
no great stren^^, and is completely were to make head against the insur- 
commanded by its suburb Buda, a ^nts there, who, under General Bern 
citadel stronglv fortified, and which — \ho had escaped from Vienna-— 
in every ^e has formed a position were acquiring a formidable consist- 
of vital impor^ce in Hunj^arian enc;|l Thus the entiro forces of tho 
wars, besides being associated m the Im^rialists were ve^ considerable, 
minds of the people with many of but they were detached from each 
their most interesting historical recol- other, and the Hungarians occupied a 
lections. The other fortified places in central position between them. Tho 
Hungary are Raab, Leopoldstadt, Es- troops of the insurgents, however, 
seek, and Komorn, the last of which were much less numerous, and, bei^ 
was extremely strong, and had acquired for the most part new levies, were stiu 
the name of the Maiden, from its never more deficient in discipline, ezperi* 
having been taken. Petierwaradeiu, ened*, and warlike and mutual confid<- 
on the Sclavonian frontier, is also a ence. The regular troops of the Aus- 
place of great strength. Arad and trian army who had gone over to theni 
Temesvar, in the south-east, were amounted to 21,000 infantry, and 7198 
fortresses pf considerable strength, but cavalry, and they had 2402 guns, in- 
their garrison had declared for the eluding those in the forts and arsenals. 
lm|>eruiliBt8. From the nature of Those in the field were harnessed by 
their country, its central position in splendid horses furnished to them by 
tho heart of the Austrian Empire, and the Magyar nobles. Besides this, the 
the barrier which the Danube and levies ordered in the preceding year 
Theiss opposed to an invading army, had amounted to 200,000 men, and 
as well as the number and strength of actually brought 150,000 into the 
its fortresses, all of whidi, except the field. Their main army was on the 
two above mentioned, with the arse- Danube, opposed to Wind^chgratzf 
nal, were in their hands, the Magyars under the orders of Georgey, whose 
entered upon the war with very great milita^ abilities had become known, 
advantages. and who had succeeded to the com- 

5. It was not till the 9th December mand after Moga had resigned in con- 
that Prince Windischgratz, who had sequence of his defeat. It consisted 
the command of the principal anny nominally m 80,000 men, but he 
destined to act against the Hun- never had more than 20, ■900 around 
garians, was in a condition to com- his banners^ and those for the m6st 
mence operations. His force, with> ]Mrt young recruits, half-disciplined, 
the reserve which was forming under deeply depressed by their rout at 
Prince Serbeloni, numbered on paper Schweehat, and wholly unable to face 
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th« enemy in the field. To' reinforce the worst weather, and oyer execrable 
it, 10,000 men, under Perczel, were roads, he was attacked at Babolna on 
hastening iip from the banks of the the 28th by General Ottinger, and lost 
Brave. A second army, much more 700 prisoners in the encounter. This 
efficient for military operations, lay loss, however, was likely to be more 
in the Bats country, which had been than compensated by a reinforcement 
trained to war in the conflicts with of 10,000 men and 24 guns under Gen* 
the Razeii, and consisted of 24,000 cral Perczel, who was awaiting his ar- 
eombatants. In addition to these, rival at Mour. But the Ban, who was 
various small corps were in the course detached to the southward to intercept 
of formation in Upper Hungary and him, feU on Perczel's corps two days 
Transylvania, which might amount in after (Dec. 30), and defeated it with 
all to 18,000 or 20,000 men. These sfleh ease, that the greater part was 
forces were much inferior, at all points, dispersed, and 2000 prisoners made, 
to the Imperialists opposed to them; bwtwo bribes only of Jellachich’s 
but they had the advantage of a cen- a&y. Had Windisckgratz pursued 
tral position and strong fortresses, and ^eorgey vigorously, he might have 
the assistance, active or passive, of th^prevented him from effecting a junc- 
whole inhabitants of the country, wh^ tion with Perczel, and destroyed them 
in the Magyar district of central HvB- separately ; but the old Austrian fault 
gaiy, were all enthusiastic in the (tia- of slowness in movement here inter- 
tional cause of the insurrection. ( posed, and luft from Jellachich all tho 
6. The Austrian plan of ox)erations fruits of his victory. By changing the 
was for Windlscl^ratz to advance direction of his march, and fiuling 
wi^ {he mass of his army on the high back strai^t on Buda, where he had 
road to Pesth ; while to tho nortli, on desired to give battle, Georgey suc- 
the opposite bank of the Danub^ ceeded, some days kter, in effecting 
Count Simonich was to move with his a junction with Perczel’s corps. But 
division on the line of the \Yaag and the consternation produced by these 
secure the fortress of Leopoldstadt. ivpeated defeats was so extreme at 
Everything seemed to promise an edrly Pesth, that « even the most zealous 
victory to Windischgratz, who was supporters of Hungarian independence 
anarching on Raab in the last week of be^ to despair of maintaining it 
December. He had an engagement against llie overwhelming force of the 
with the Hungarian rear-guard on the Imperialists. ^ 

18th, in whidi the latter wei-e worsted, 7. In the course of the advance from 
after a severe contest, by his advanced- Raab to Komom, the usual and de- 
guard uhder Jellachich, and continu- plorable horrors of civil war began to 
ing his advance, arrived on the 26th appear. The M^ars, 'who were in- 
of that month within half a league censed in the hipest degree at the 
of that town, and hod already begun retreat of their army and me bad suc- 
his movements with a view to cut off cess of their arms, murdered fifty-three 
the retreat of the enemy from it, when Croats who had fallen into their hands, 
1ft found that it ^Vas evacuated by the and were ev^n accused of having poi- 
Hungariaiis, who continued their re- soned wells on the line of advance of 
trograde movement towards Komom the Imperial troops. Windischgratz 
and Pesth. The object of Geoigey replied by a stem proclamation, in 
was not to fight, which ho well knew which he declared that ** any inhabit- 
he could jiot do with ad^mitage with ^ ant who is taken with any weimon of 
the raw. Scoops under his' command, any descrintioh in his hands, shall be 
but to gain tune for the formation of immediately shot, and any villago 
armaments in the interior. This he whose inhabitante diall atbick any 
did effectually by tho show made of fiingle officer or courier shall be in- 
defending Raab, which raued for him stantly leveled with the ground.” 
adelay of eic^t daya Daring the re- Meanwhile the Imperial army ad- 
treat to Pesl£, which was earned on in vanced to Komom, which they^ached 
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oil the 80th, and summoned to sur- tion and suffering. They at length 
render. The plac^ however, which leached the Theiss, however, and got 
was one of the strongest in Europe, and to their journey’s end at Debreezin, 
amply supplied with artillery and pro- where Kossuth addressed an animated 
visions, as well as defended hy a laige proclamation to the people, calling on 
garrison, refused to listen to tenns. them to rise, and, “like, an avalanche 
Upon that Windischgratz, leaving a which rolls down the sides of a moun- 
division with the siege-train to com- tain, crush their enemies without leav- 
mence operations agmnst it in force, ing a man to carryback tidings of tlic 
continued his advance to Buda-Pesth. di^uater.” While the eloquent tribune 
He reached it on the 4th January 1849, was thus electrifying the inhabitants 
and, while making prepmtions to at- of central Hungaiy on the banks of 
tack the place, it was discovered that the Theiss, Georgey retired beyond 
the Government and Diet had evacnat- Waitzen, by Ipolysagh, towards Leva, 
cd it, carrying with them the reffllBa where he collected a veiy consideiable 
of Hungary and the treasure, and body of men from the whole north of 
tired to Debreezin, which thereaftdt Hungaiy, about 20,000 strong. His 
became the headquarters of the in-lJine of march was thus directed to- 
surgents during the remainder of the ^rds the north-west, in such a man- 
war. Kossuth delayed his departure 1 % as to threaten the communications 
till five minutes past twelve on the of Wimlischgiatz witli Vienna and his 
night of the Slst, and then drank a ba^ of operations. This movement 
toast ** To the first year of Hungarian alarmed tlie Austrians, always nervous 
independence.’! about their communications, and the 

8. Upon leaving Pesth, the insur- consequence was, that the main Huii- 
gents, instead of retii'ingin one body, garian army was allowed to retire un- 
^vided into two parts— ‘tne one moved molested, and remain six weeks rc- 
northwardstowardsWaitzen, the other cruiting its losses and filling up its 
eastward to Debreezin behind the ranks behind the Theiss ; while Gcn- 
Theiss. The first was commanded by cral Csorich, with 10 battalions, 10 
Georgey, the last by P^czel. Their sqdhdrons, and 48 guns, was detached 
Ijlon was, by retreating mm the capi- in pursuit of Georgey. Meanwhile 
tal, and by withdrawing the troops Windischgratz, deeming the war end- 
in the Banat and the Bats country up ed, and detoiTcd frem moving by the 
to the lipe of the Maros, to concen- excessive severity of the weather, re- 
trate the whole force of the Magyars inoined with the main body of his 
behind the Theiss, and defend that army for seven weeks in a state of in- 
river to the last extremity. The activity at Pesth. In truth ho had 
movement of Geoigey to the north some grounds for his fancied security. 
\vas intended to deceive Windiscli- Leopoldstadt and Esseck, two of the 
m'atz as to their intentions, and divert chief fortresses of western Hungary, 
his attention from the Theiss. Geor- had surrendered — ^the first to Marshal 
gey exerted himself to the utmost to Simonich on 2d February ; the latter, 
draw the attention of the enemy upon with 614 guns, on the 14th to Count 
himself, and he did this with such Nugent ; and Komom and Petcru'ara- 
success that the column which retired dein, the two remaining strongholds 
to Debreezin was merely observed by of the insurgents, were closely block- 
a small Austrian corps under General aded. 

Ottinger. The retreat to Debreezin , » 9. The ijpr, meanwhile, in Tran- 
was conducted under the most disas- sylvania was gi^nally assuming great 
trous circumstances, the weather be- proportions, under the aide and ener- 
ing dreadful, the cold at hve degrees gctic direction of General Bern. The 
above zero of Fahrenheit, and tli% Imperialists were there completely 
army encumbered hy an immense overmatched, and reduced, in conqe- 
multitude of old men, women, and quence, to a painful and losing defen- 
childrei, in the last stages of starva- sivc. Bern had succeeded, amidst its 
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trarlike and enthusiastic inhabitants, 
inured to a military life by their con- 
stant contests with the Turks, in col- 
lecting thirty thousand men, princi- 
pally Szecklei^s, round his standards, 
who had already acquired somewhat 
of the consistency of old soldiers. 
Against these formidable forces Gen- 
eral Pttckner, who commanded the 
Imperialists in that quarter, could 
only oppose six regular battalions, 
eight ^uadroni^ and forty guns. He 
liwl, it is true, a much larger irre- 
gular force under his oiders, but they 
were new levies, ill disciplined, and 
worse affected, upon whose fidelity or 
steadiness in the field little reliance 
could bo placed. Colonel Urliaii, with 
a force of four thousand men, hsuY 
maintained the contest in the norim 
of that province with much difilcu^ty 
ever since the war broke out; It lit 
after having gained considerable suc- 
cesses in the outset, ho had been at- 
tacked by such superior numbers that 
he was forced to retire, with severe loss, 
evacuate Clausenberg, and fall bock 
into the Bukowina (.Januaiy 3). The 
Magyars, meanwhile, had concentrated 
a force of thirty thousand men in the 
Banat, in the neighbourhood of Teni!^- 
var, the original cradle of the Sclave 
insurrection, and had laid siege to 
that town. Arad, a strong fortress 
in central Hungary, was at the same 
time besieged by a iiortiou of the same 
force, and was deiended with heroic 
courage by General Berger, Five 
huudi'ed soldiers, of whom three hun- 
' dred only were fit for duty, and very 
badly supplied with ammunition and 
provisions, defended tliat fortress 
with thirty -nine guns, during two 
nft>nths, against the assault of fifteen 
thousand insurgents, when at length 
they were relieved from tlie south, 
and its communication with Temesvar 
restored, by General Count Leiningen. 
But in other quarters the Imperialists 
were not equally successtul. After 
various alteltoations of success, Bern 
finally established himself in southern 
Transylvania, and drove the Austri- 
anfc under Piickner, back upon Her- 
manstadt in the south-west corner of 
that province. 


10. While these affairs were pass- 
ing in eastern and fouthem Hungary, 
Georgey, in the north, was pursuing 
that able campaim wMch has secured 
him a lasting place in the archives 
of military gmry. The spirit of his 
troops had Men extromely deprossed 
by their numerous disasters in the 
retreat to Pesth, and their number 
did not exceed sixteen Ihousand men 
when they reached Waitzen. Already, 
too, the seeds of divisions between 
him and Kossuth had become serious 
ani^rolific of evil. The dispositions 
of ftie latter were entirely democratic, 
nmreas Georgey was decidedlv mon- 
j^ical ; and he had recently pub- 
lished a proclamation to the effect 
that his army ** would obey no ordera 
but. those pi'escribed bylaw through 
the responsible royaZ minister-at-war, 
and would oppose itself to all those 
who may attempt, by republiccm in- 
trigues in the interior of the countiy, 
to overthrow the constitutional mon- 
archy. ** * Kossuth’s instiTictions wera 
** to act on the offensive against the 
corps of Marshal Simonich, and relieve 
the fort of Leopoldstadt, blockaded 

* At Waitsen/in the beginning of Januaiy, 
Geoigey isauea the following pTOclamatioii 
in the name of his corps, which is of the 
utmost importance in toe political histoiy 
of this war, as embodying the views of the 
old soldiers in the Hungarian army and the 
conservative party in that country, of which 
he was the head 

**1. The corps d'armde of the Upper 
Danube remains ftitblUl to its oath, to nght 
resolutely against every escteinal enemy for 
the maintenance of the constitution of the 
kingdom of Hungary sanctioned by King 
Ferdinand V. 

** 2. With the aame resolution the corps 
d'armte will oppose itself to aU those who 
may attempt to overthrow the eonetUiMoml 
monarchy by untimely imbliean intriguee 
in the interior of the country. 

**8. It is a natural consequence of the 
right understanding of constitutional mon- 
archy that the corps d'armte can obey only 
those (^FS^v^ch m forwarded to^^n 

4.^^?o^a*^d*ann6e dedms finally 
that it wiU adhere to the result of any con- 
mtion made with the enemy only if it 
ifaanintees, on the one hand, the integrity 
of the constitution of Hungary, and on the 
other, if it is not inimical to the military 
honour of the corps.**— GsoBQBT’aJIfiiaioires, 
L pp. 167, 168. * 
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him, in order by this diversion to severe, suddenly broke np on the 20th 
withdraw the inaiii.hostile forces from January, and was sncceeaed by a thaw 
the Theip^ and vender possible the which produced such floods as ren- 
oi^ganisation of new tmps behind dered it almost a matter of iropossi- 
that river.*’ But when he reached bility to stem them in the narrow and 
Leva, Geotgey found that his forces steep valleys up which the Hungarians 
were not adequate to both these ob- were toiling their arduous way. On 
jects, and therefore he wisely re- one occasion Count Guyon’s com 
nounced all thoughts of relieving met so formidable a dibacle that the 
Leopoldstadt ; and, abandoning that troofs recoiled before it, and were 
fortress to its &te, he resolved to re- only turned, and in a manner forced 
treat ‘'sideways,” as he himself says^ through, up to their middles in float- 
“ into the district of the mountain ing ice, by the still more formidable 
towns.” By this district was mewt cry in their rear, “The enemy are 
the tract of land containing the tofbis coming ! ” Georgey, after surmount- 
of Kremnitz, Schemnitz, and NeusofL ing with heroic constancy incredible 
in the valley of the river Gran, whiclk difficulties, at length forced the bar- 
flows in a south-westerly directiouMers at the siimimt of the mountain 
from the lower spurs of the Garpa- lyge, and descended in two columns 
tbian range into the great valley of the bwoprad and Iglo, down the valleys, 
Danube. This route had the double thA waters of which floated into the 
advantage of leading the enemy into Thfiss. He there encountered Gene- 
the rocky and inhospitable re^on of ral Schlick, who had come down from 
the mountains, and of affording the Eperies to Easchau, and had for some 
Hungarian coi^ the means of uniting weeks been operating against the 
with the reorganised and recruited Hungarian forces in me direction of 
army which was collecting behind the Tokay. After several bloody com- 
Theiss. bats, particularly one at the pass of 

11. But the difficulties of the mareh the Braniczo, in which the elite of 
at this rigorous season were immense, the regular Hungarian troops were 
and such as would have deterred any brought into action, he at length suc- 
less eneigetic general and army from ceedra in forcing back the Imperial- 
attempting it ; for the troops had to ists, who, abandoning Eperies and 
force their way through roads covered Kaschau, retired towards Rima, Szom- 
with icer and to cut through deep bat, and their main army. Weary, 
wreaths of snow in narrow valleys dejected, and destitute of everything, 
overhung by precipices on either side, the troops of the Hunmrian genersd, 
down wich avalandies were fall- more like a crowd of begmrs than a 
ing. The passes in the mountains in military array, reached Kaschau on 
his front were occupied by Austrian the 10th Fcbmaiy, where they effected 
detachments, under General Schlick, a junction with the corps under the 
who had come down with twelve thou- command of Colonel Klapka, which 
sand men from Gallicia to act against raised the united forces to about 
the main Hungarian army on the twenty-one thousand men. ^ * 

upper Theiss ; while his rear was 12. While Geoigey was thus with 
pressed by the hostile columns of Si- consummate skill forcing his way 
monich and Csorich ; and his flank through the defiles of the Carpathian 
was threatened from the north by that Mountains, and drawing the attention 
ofGeneralQotz. Geoigey, on one occa- K>f such nuigprous bodies of Windisch- 
sion, took five guns and two hundred mtz’s army upon his track, as ren- 
prisoners. He says, in a bitter spirit, dered any advance againit the main 
that no one could l^ve believed, see- body of the army which had retired 
ing how badly his troops fought, that behmd the Theiss impossible, Kossuth 
a Russian intervention coula ever be- and the other members of the Govem- 
come necessary. To add to their dif- ment who had reached Debreezin were 
ficulties^ the frosty which had been so equally energetic in the exercise of 
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their talents to Teorp,ni8e and of an entire nation takinff up arms to 
recruit the dejected and disor^nised combat, as they thou^l^ for their 
force, \7hich, encumbered u*itii sick King, their freedom, and their indc- 
women and children, had contrived pondence. 

to escape behind the barrier of that 18. While these active measui-os 
river. The measures of Kossuth at were in progiess for the future prose- 
this critical moment were as skilful cution of the war, a mournful tragedy 
as his conduct and language were was passing at Pesth under the orders 
energetic. He made full use of the of rrince Windischgratz. a 

unlimited issue of paper money Which strange infatuation Count Bathiany, 
the decree of the Diet had put at his instead of retiring with the Diet to 
disposal, arid which, as it passed cur- Debreezin, and disregarding a positive 
rent at full value in every part of injunction by Prince Windischgratz 
Hnngar 3 % put ample funds for the n^ to appear before him, presented 

? irosecution of the war at his disposal Imnsclf on the Sd January, at tho 
ly a skilful device he declared Ans- ^ad of a deputation, to the Imperial 
trian paper not a current medium of i^neral as he approached Buda. He 
exchange in Hungaiy, while at tl^was immediately aiTCsted, for tho 
same time he oliered, on the par^r Government were extremely incensed 
the Government, to take it forirall at him as the first leader ana supposed 
value in exchange for Hungijtian author of the insurrection. After a 
notes. Large quantities of Yi&nna long confinement, first in Buda and 
paper currency in consequence came afterwards in Laybach, he was, when 
into the public treasuiy, and gave the war ended, brought back* to 
the minister the means of purchasing Pesth, tried by court-mariial there, 
anus and ammunition in sufficient condemned, and on the 6th October 
quantities in England and Belgium, executed. He was apprehensive of 
Artillery in abundaiirc was at their being sentenced to be hanged, and 
disposal in the different fortresses in Uttered a cry of joy when he Heard he 
their hands, and all the foundries and was to be wot. Like so many other 
mnnufactories of powder and anfis in leadcra on both sides in this melan- 
the kingdom were in activity to fur- choly war, he died with heroic cour- 
nish more. Meanwhile proclamations ago. History must ever mourn the 
pf the most animating kind were ad- death on the scaffold of any man of 
dressed in ]irofusion by the Govern- noble character combating' for what 
ment to the people. They appealed in sincerity he believed to be the cansc 
to their national feelings, their love of duty; and it will he a blessed time 
of independence, their ancient glories, when more humane maxims obtain 
their martial fame ; the name of the in civil, as it is the Hloiy of modern 
Kin" was freely used to secure the civilisation to have e&cted in national 
loyal— the ambition of democracy ap- conflicts. But, in vindication of the 
pealed to to win the i-epublican. Eveiy Austrian Government^ it must bo re- 
success, however trifling, was magni- collected they were only retaliating 
fled by ^Kossuth into an important upon their enemies what they had 
victory ; every trailition, how old so- suffered at their hands. The Hun- 
ever, referred to as an incitement to garians began by murdering Count 
fresh exertions. Immense was the Lamherg; they had judiciauy mas- 
success of these pci'scvering efforts in sacred Count Zichy ; and they had 
drawing forth the military strengthr advanced to the relief of Vienna when 
of the ancient and warlike Hungaiian its insurgents were reeking with the 
nation. Aermcd bands sprang up, os blood of Count Latoiir. When in 
if by magic, from thoir mother earth ; their turn defeated, they could not 
old weapons, which had hung uudis- ^complain if they underwent the severe 
turbed for ceutuiies since the Turkish but jnst law of an eye for an eye, and 
wars, were taken down and furbished a tooth for a tooth, 
up; and the spectacle was exhibited 14. From tho beginning of January, 
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whon he arrived in Festh, to the 20th breczin. He had given orders for the 
Febmaiy, 'Windischgratz remained concentration of all the dhposabic 
stationary in that capital, ^is de- force at his command, but it did 
lay is usuallv considered as a serions not exceed twenty thousand men, 
fault in a muitaiy point of view, and and they were widely scattered, so 
as the main cause of the disasters £^t had been the losses from fatigue, 
which afterwards befell Ihe Imperial sickness, and the sword during ^is 
arms. But before concurrence is ox- winter campaign. The Imperial gene- 
pressed in this disapprobation, it is to ral moved forward from Pesth in tho 
be recollected with how small a force, end of January, and several incon- 
comparatively speaking, ho was in- siderable actions took place during 
trusted, considenng the arduous task the first three weeks of Februaiy, 
which lay before him of invading a while ho was advancing towards the 
martial nation in arms. The fity Theiss. Schlick, too, whom he had 
thousand men with whom ho started summoned to join his standards, had 
from Vienna in the middle of Devcm- a rude encounter to sustain as he was 
her had melted away under the hi.^- marching to effect the desired junc- 
ships of a winter campaign, inV rion, in a defile of the Carpathian 
mamy and unhealthy country, Mountains, which was occupied by 
less than forty thousand effective ^eorgey*s troops; but he had now 
soldiers when he reached Pesth ; and Ipadied Petervasar, and was in com- 
with these he not onl^ had to guidon ilunication with tho Imperial head- 
that capital and its citadel Buda, but quarters. At lengtli, having got all 
to detach lar^ly to the right to aid his troops in hand, Windischgiatz ad- 
Nugent for the si^ of £seck and vanced to deliver a decisive battle to 
to keep up the communication with the combined forces of Georgey and 
Croatia, and on ^e left, towards Hembinski, who had effected a junc- 
Waitzen, ta support Simonidi in the tion on the Tama, and concentrated 
siege of Leopoldstadt, and pursue 40,000 men, with 225 guns, with 
Georgy in tne Garpatliian defiles, which they, on their side, were pre- 
In these circumstance, to have ad- faring to resume the offensive by an 
vanced with the centre towards De- advance on Pesth. The two armies 


breczin through a difficult and marshy 
Gountiy in the depth of vrinter, would 
have been an extreme^ hazardous 
operation, which might have caused, 
earlier than they- actually occurred, 
the disasters which ensued. And if 
it bo said the weather and tlie bad 
roads were as severe upon tho Hun- 
garians in retreat as on the Austrians 
in advance, the answer is, that that is 
no doubt true ; hut the fomier were 
every day drawing nearer to their re- 
sources and getting reinforcements 
from the rear, whi^ the Austrians 
were moving fiirther from theira, and 
becoming more weakened by being 
obli^d to leave detachments to kegp 
up meir communications. 

15. At length, Buda having been 
put in a proper state of defence, and 
prisoned by two battalions, «nd 
Esseck on the right, and Leopoldstadt 
on the left, having been tdren, Win- 
dischgratz moved forward towards De- 


met at Kafolna, between tho Dan- 
ube and the Theiss, about two-thirds 
of the way from Pesth to Debreezin, 
on the direct road between these two 
places. The Hungarians were greatly 
superior in numbers, and especially 
artillery; but the Imperial general, 
with reason, reckoned on the better 
quality of his veteran troops to coun- 
terbalance this disadvantage. Both 
armies were animated with the best 
spirit, and a decisive battle wa& ex- 
pected and prepared for oh either side. 
But tho Hungarian generals were on 
very had terms with each other ; and 
Dembiiiski, in particular, had quar- 
relled with botli Gcoigey and Elapka 
to such^ degree as augured ill for 
.their combined operations.* 

16. The battle began at daybreak 
on the morning of the 26th by an ad- 

* Demblnski had been recently appointed 
by Koeauth commander-in-chief of the Hnm- 
gailan annies. 
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'nmce of General Wrbna with ten 
battaliodis and aeventy-eight mns 
•direct on Kapolna. The Hunganans 
were strongly posted behind the 
Tarna on the heights near that town, 
with their right resting on the mined 
Tillage of Dooro, their left on that of 
Kal, and a numerous and magnihcent 
•artillem, supported by sevcraT squad- 
rons of hussars, covering their front. 
The battle which ensued was one of 
the most obstinate and sanguinary 
which had occurred in Europe since 
the hght at Waterloo ; for the Impe- 
rialiste advanced with great deter- 
mination and all the confidence of 
victory to the attack, and the Hun- 
garians fought with the stubborn re- 1 
solution of patriotic enthusiasm. 1^ 
the centre especially, where torjf 
guns were placed on each side, am 
me ^lite of either army was grouj^d 
together, the combat was of the most 
desperate kind. The Austrians at 
one time were on the point of being 
ruined by the separation of two of 
their brigades by a wood, of which 
the Hungarians had got possession, 
and affairs were only restored by a 
rapid advance of General Wyss, who 
attacked the columns of the eneil^y 
which had penetrated into his lines 
in front and flank, with his lancers, 
and succeeded in driving them back. 
After six hours’ hard fighting both 
armies retained their positions, and 
success had declared for neither. The 
soldiers, wearied with the struggle, 
•on both sides lay down beside their 
■arms, guns, and horses, without either 
ahelter or covering ; and soon the ^n 
•of the battle was hushed, and the 
light of the trant][uil stars of heaven 
suQpeeded to the lurid discharge of 
the artillery. 

17. The night was extremely cold, 
and the soldiers lay on the frozen 
ground without covering. Austrians 
and Magyars bore their suffering with 
fortitude : the first, supported by the 
feeling of lo]gdty and the honour of 
a sol<uer; the last, by the enthusiasm 
of independence and the glow of pat- 
riotism. Reinforcements to a consid- 
erable extent, chiefly from Georgsy’s 
army, arrived in the Magyar lines 
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during the night; but the Imperial* 
ists in vain loolm for the corres- 
ponding arrival of Genend Sdilick on 
their own side. Before daybreak on 
the following morning, Windischgratz 
rode through the lines, and addressed 
a few words of encour^ment to the 
soldiers^ who received him with cheers. 
He directed his first attack against 
the town of Kapolna, but all eyes 
were turned to the left, towards the 
road of Vcrpeleth, where the heads of 
Schlick’s column were expected t ap- 
pear. At leujdh, at eight o'clock, a 
col^n of am^e was seen to arise \ 

I thjip extreme left, followed by a loud 
plosion; it was Schlick's column 
gmich had now arrived on the ground, 
md was prepared to take a part in 
the action. Windischgratz immedi- 
ately ordered an attack on Kajpolna, 
and commenced it by the fire of three 
batteri^ which opened upon it with 
great vin^ur. After an hoards fire the 
assault was ordered, and the town 
carried with great gallantry by two 
Austrian battauons. Twenty-seven of- 
ficers and a thousand men were made 
prisoners on this occasion ; Dembin- 
ski made several efforts to remtin it, 
but in vain. ^From this tlie Imperi- 
alists pushed on to a farmhouse in its 
rear, which was also carried and held, 
after an obstinate straggle. Follow- 
ing up his success, the Austrian gen- 
eral pushed forward Colloredo with 
two brigades across the Tarna, above 
Kapolna, so as to turn the right flank 
of the enemy ; while Schlick, who had 
reachedVerpeleth, combined his move- 
ment so as to aid in the attack. The 
united forces made an onslaught on 
the Hungarian lights and in spite of 
a vigorous defence by Geormy wiGi 
the best troops in the army, me latter 
were driven wk, and a general retreat 
began, which soon turned into a con- 
fiim rout, the in&ntry and artillery 
flymg in confusion, the cavalry alone 
retiimg in dchelons in a soldier-like 
regular manner* 

18. HodWindisohmtzbeeninsuffi- 
citnt force to have followed up his ad- 
vantage as resolutely as he had gained 


it, and pressed vi^rouriy ne& dAj 
on the enemy, who retreated towards 
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the Theiss, the Hungarians would, by Klaph^ their principal generals under 
the confession of their own generals, Dembinski, loudly accused the com- 
as well as the assertions of their enemy, mander-in-chief of mismanagement of 
have been totally mined, the war fin- the gallant troops under his command, 
ished on that day, and Austria saved The soldiers joined in the generd out- 
the humiliation of a Russian interven- c^; and the result was that Dem- 
tion. But the Austrians are proverb- binski was deprived of the command, 
ially slow in their movements, and which, to shnn the rivalry of Georgcy 
WindischgTatz was far from imitating and Klapka, was bestowed on Vetter, 
the energy and vwur of Schlick, to a man inferior in capacity to either, 
whom the real cre£t of the victory of “ You have given yourself a rival,” 
Kapolna briongs, and who marched said the disgraced general to Kossuth 
twenty-four mi& that day and on the when he announce his dismissal to 
precemngnight to take part in the him, who will soon overtnm yon ; 
action. %e Hungarians, too, thorigh God grant it may not be on the mins 
defeated, were still greatly superior to of Hungary.” Tlie new commander-in- 
the enemy in numbers; an^ withlw I chief made good use of the breathing- 
few exceptions, the new levies, untiXI time afibidcd him by the compulsory 
the retreat began, had fought bravely, |Vnactivity of the Imperialists, in re- 
and emulated the courage of the vet- ovanising and reemiting his troops 
eran soldiers. Influenced by these aim restoring their spirit. ‘iVith such 
considerations, Windischgratz remain- snf cess were these efforts attended, and 
ed inactive on the 28th, and lost the so ably was he seconded by the zeal 
opportunity, never destined to recur, and energy of Georgey and Klapka, 
of driving a defeated army, encumber- that after having entirely evacuated 
ed with artilleiy, baggage, and wound- the right bank of the Theiss, Vetter 
cd, back on the Theiss, swollen with was in sufficient strength to detach 
the winter rains, and traversed only 10,000 men, under General Vecsey, 
^ a few bridges in the rear. He sent ag/ hi across that river, who attacked in 
Gfeneral Zei^rg with a brigade to front and flank the brigade of Karger, 
threaten their flank at f oroszolo, but wlfich lay at Szolnok, on the extreme 
no general movement in pursuit was Austrian right, whom they drove out 
attempted. Zeisperg had not suffi- of that town with considerable loss, 
cient force to attempt anything deci- and regained for tlie Hungarians a firm 
sive, and thus this unportant victory footing on the right bank of the river, 
remained without results. Favoured At the same time (March 2) the Hun- 
by a thick fo|^ which covered their garians resumed the offensive on the 
movement, the Hungarians leisurely lines before Arad, where the Imperial- 
continued their retreat ^ Poroszolo ists were seriously weakened by the de- 
to the left bank of the Theiss with- tachnients which theyhad been obliged 
out being disquieted on their marcltby to send into Transylvania to the reucf 
the Imperialists; while Windischgratz, of General Pfickner, who had become 
feeling the disastrous consequences of hard pressed by the indefatigable Bern 
his numerical weakness, especially in in that quarter. These successes went 
cavalry, addressed the most pressing far to restore the spirits of tlte Magyars 
instances to the Emperor to send him after their defeat at Kapolna. 
reinforcements, especidly in that arm, 20. In truth, the successes of Bern 
offering to send in exchange two thou- in that province had been such as to 
sandl&gyarprisoners, who would glad-f threaten total destruction to the Aus- 
ly enter the ranks of the Imperialists, trian interests in the east of Hungary. 

19. While the Imperial general was Having concentrated 12,900 men and 
thus earnestly entreating for rein- twenty-four guns, after dispersing the 
forcements, and constrained to inacti- Imperialists in the north of the pro- 
vity by their want, the most violent vince, he had moved to the south, 
dissensions had broken out in the made an attack (Jan. 21) on Piickner, 
Magyar ranks. Geoigey, Vetter, and who had thrown himself into Herman- 
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stadt with 4000 men and eighteen gax» ^ns and a laige quantify of ammuni- 
of light calibre. Notwithstanding this tion. On the same dav General En^l- 
great inferiorify of force, Piickner, in hardt, who commanded the Rushan 
the first instance, defeat^ Bern, after force in Kronstadt, sallied from that 
a bloody conflicl^ with the loss of five town and defeated a corps of Szecklers, 

f ans; and the arrival of General 6i- which was advancing against it; while- 
con with a brigade, the day after the General Urban, in the north of Transyl- 
battle, sensibly improved his situation, vania, succcssfiOly made head i^inst 
The numbers of tno enemy, however, the greatly superior forces of the in- 
swdlcd so rapidly, that even aftei^this snigents by which he was beset. These 
success the imperialists soon found successes encouraged the hope that 
themselves in a most precarious situa- the career of the msurgents had been 
tion. The Szecklers, who had now checked in that province, and that the 
openly declaml for the insurgents, physical wei^t and moral influence of 
threatened to lay siege to Kronst^t on th§ Russians would decisively reinstate 
the Russian frontier ; while Bern, who the affairs of the Imperialists in the 
was daily receiving rcinfoi’cenients, still jpst of Hungaiy. Vain hope ! The un- 
menaced Hcnnaiistadt from the side of Conquerable Bern, gathermg strength 
Stolzenberg, and strong bodies of in^ from every defeat, ere long reappeared 
surgents coming from Arad, entii^ on the scene with 14,000 men and 
cut offPUckner's communications i^li twenty guns, and after experiencing a 
the main Austrian army. In these Ifir- check in the first instance from Plick- 
cumstances the inhabitants of Kron- ner, succeeded in worsting him the 
stadt and Hermanstadt earnestly im- next day, and was in his turn defeated 
plored the tntekvextion of the byhimatMediasch, on the 3d March. 
Russians as their only chance of safe- Being pressed after the last unsuccess- 
ty; and Piickner, despairing of ability ful engagement by PUckner, Bern, 
to defend them himself, and yet un- skilfully eluding the pursuit of the 
willing to incur the responsibility of Austrian general, threw himself with 
himself calling in those formidable al- his whole force on the Russian general, 
lies, summoned a council of war, wlflcli Skariatine, w^o liad been left in ch^o 
warmly approved of their intervention, of Hermanstadt with 2500 men. Tno 
They had already received instractions brave Muscovite, attacked by forces 
from St Petersburg to grant the requi- five times his own, accepted the nn- 
site assistance when requested; and a equal combat, and having made Pilck- 
formal requisition having been made nerawaTeofhiscriticalposition,main- 
by PUckner, GencnilLudcrs, who com- tained his ground for a considerable 
inanded tlie Russian forces in Walla- time with unconquerable resolution, 
chio, gave orders to two detachments But while he was fighting with neat 
of his troops to cross the frontier, and bravery in front, a corps of Szecklers 
occupy Kronstadt and Hermanstadt, penetrated into the town in his rear, 
which was done on Febniaiy 1st and and left the Russians no chance but of 
5th. Thus did the third French Re- cutting Iheir w^ through in order to 
velution terminate, as the first had join PUckner. I^riatine succeeded in 
done, in ftie intervention of the Mus- forcing a passage through Bern’s col- 
covites, and the bringing down the nmns; but meanwhile the Austrian 
battalions of the Czar to the centre of general, having heard that Herman- 
Europe. stadt was taken, had retreated in a 

21. Encouraged by this powerful/ most miserable plight to Rimnik in 
8uppo|^ Piickner, notwithstanding his Wallachia, . Finding himself thus iso- 
great inferisrify of force, resumed the lated in the midst of enemies, Skaria- 
offensive, and made a sudden attack on tine retired by the celebrated Rothen- 
Bem as he was marching from Sto\- ^urm Pass, so well known to travellers 
zenbexg with 9000 men to effect a June- for its fylvan and rocky gmndeur, into 
tion with a coi^s of Szecklers, and Walhumia; Kronstadt lusowasaban- 
defeated him, with the loss of twelve doned; and the whole of Transylvania 
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fell into the hands of the Magyars, with Pesth. Schliclc, who commanded 
They immediately sei^ted their army the Austrians in llatvan, first came 
into different movaDie column^ which into collision with Georgey’s advanced 
overran the country in every direction, guard at Hort, a village a short dis- 
pillaging, burning, and massacrins the tance to the east of Hatvan ; and after 
inhabitants without distinction of age an obstinate conflict, he was driven 
or sex, and renewing on the fields of through the streets of that town and 
Europe the horrid barlMiritios which, forced to seek refuge behind the Za- 
in evciy age, have characterised East- gywa, the bridge over which was de- 
em wanai'G. redded ivith obstinacy by the Austrian 

22. These brilliant successes, and rearguard under Captain Kalchberg. 
the universal entiiiusiasm which they Apprised of this check, the. Austrian 
excited in the cast of Hungary, en- ^ncral-iu-chief moved to Godolo to 
couraged the Hungarian gcnei^ in lend a hand to Schlick, and despatched 
the centre of the country to resume orders to Jellachich to concentrate his 
the offensive. Having crossed the corps on the right, and move so as to 
Tlieiss at Poroszolo, they moved I'e-establish his communications with 
waid accordingly, in the middle >«f the centre and left of the army. 
March, in one huge column, along th<^ ^ 23. These untoward events, and tho 
road from Kapolna to Pesth as far ns |\vident superiority of tho Hungarian 
Gyongyds and Hatvan. Tlieir forces 3rce, which had now from extended 
were very considerable, for they num- »cpericncc, and long- continued ser- 
bered at least 45,000 effective com- vice, become steady in tlie field, in- 
batonts, with 188 guns^ actually pre- duced Windischgratz to summon a 
sent in the field. These were divided council of war, which met at Asz6d, 
into four corps. . The Austrian general between Hatvan and Pesth, on tho 3d 
had scarcely naif the number to oppose April. Opinions wore there divided 
to them, and they were sensibly dis- as to the course which should be pur- 
couraged by the fiitigues and hardships sued in presence of tho great and hour- 
of a winter campai^, and the disas- ly - increasing forces of tho enomy. 
trous intelligence recently received Some held that tho more advisablo 
from Transylvania, which made it ovi- course Avould be to concentrate tho 
dent they would soon have the whole whole troops at Wailzen, where they 
Magyar force on their hands. Sensible would be in a situation alike to cover 
of his weakness, 'Windischgratz retired 'Vienna and to defeat any attempt on 
gradually as the enemy a/d^ranced, and the enemy’s part to advance beyond 
reached the neighbourhood of Hat- Pesth. Ihit the majority, among whom 
van without senous opposition. At was the commaiidor-in-chicf, wero of 
this critical period a cnan^ of vital opinion, that though these views, in 
importance to tho isisue or the cam- a military point of view, were well 
paign took place in the direction of founded, yet they were overborne by 
tho Hungarian army. Tho newly ap- considerations of a political kind of 
pointed commander-in-chief, 'Vetter, still greater importance, founded on 
having fallen sick, resigned the com- the moral influence of t^o p^cSsioii 
mand, and was succeeded, at first tern- of the capital. It was accordingly rc- 
porarily, and in tiie end permanently, solved to concentrate tlie bulk of tho 
in that important post by Gcorgey. army in tho plain of Rakos, in front of 
Arrived at Hort, Geoigey left his own Pesth, intrasting its defence to tho 
old corps (the 7th) at that town, and valour^ two brigadea 
with the tliree other corps moved to- 24. Tne plan of attack proposed b^r 
wards his own left, towards Szolnok, Klapko, and adopted Iff Geoigcy, was 
with a view to intm*pose between the to feavo ' tho seventh corps only to- 
main army of the Imperialists, wnich make head against 'Windischgratz, on 
was at Godolo on the Kapolna road, the Gybngybs road, and move the threo 
andJellachich’scorp^ then at Alberti, other corps in hand by Arokszyllos 
and menace the commuiiidatioii of both and Jasz-Bereny, so as to turn tho 
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rieht flank of the enemy, which rest- pursued hy the Austrian cuirassiers» 
ed on the Galga. Georgey was to who captured twelve guns during the 
command these three corps, which pursuit. Georgey, attracted to the 
numbered 28,000 combatants, in per- s^t by the outciy, was nearly over- 
son ; while the seventh corps, 15,000 whdmed by the mass of fugitives run- 
strong, was to remain in the position ning to the rear, who were vociferating 
of Hatvan, which was veiy strong, that all was lost, a battery taken, and 
and would, it was hoped, success- Klapka slain. But then appear^ in 
fully impose upon the enemy in that flill lustre the brilliant qualities of 
quarter. Georgey confesses that this tliat commander. Personally ezert- 
dislocation of the army in presence of ing himself to the utmost to arrest 
the enemy was a hazardous movement, the fu^tive^ he stationed Dannanics's 
which he would not have ventured corps in an oblique line, half facing 
upon if he had had to deal with a the flying mass, and brought up the 
more enterprising opponent; but he best old troops in that £vlsion to 
thought, “in presence of Windisch- stand the first shock. They did so 
gratz many a strategic sin might be u^th eminent success. The veterans 
committed with impunity.” Mean- M Sdiwartzcnberg’s Hungarian regi- 
while the Austriiin general was con^ment not only brought to a stand the 
centrating his army according to tip victorious Austrians, who had recently 
plan agreed on in the plain of Rak A, routed the whole of Klapka*s corps, 
and he despatched orders to JellacliiM but stormed and regained Ihe briage 
to join him from the extreme right over the Tapio, by which h^ 
with all possible expedition. These crossed, and drove them back beyond 
opposite movements brought the two Tapio -Biseke, towards Koka, where 
armies into collision at Isaszeg, and the Imperialists took post bdiind some 
induced the most important battle yet low sandhills for the night 
fought in the war. 26. The next day Jellachich fell back 

25. The Hungarian force, consisting to Isaszeg, near the Gyongyds road, 
ofKlapka's, Aulich*s, andDamjanics’s while Windisdigratz withomw from 
corps, moved, early on the morning *6f Asz6d to Godob, on the same roa^ so 
the 4th April, direct on Pesth by the as to be able to unite with him. Not- 
highroad from Jaszy-Bereny, with a withstanding the disturbance which 
view to interpose between the bulk Klapka’s defeat occasioned in his 
of Windischgratz’s army and JeRach- army, and the premature disclosure of 
ich’s co^s, which was hastening to his plan ofattackwhidi it occasioned, 
form a junction with him in order to Georgey resolved to persevere, and ac- 
cover that capital. They first came cumulate every disposable man and 
into collision with Jellachich, who, horse against tne Austrian right, so as 
finding himself hard pressed, notwith- to outflank them, and threaten their 
standing a brilliant charge by his rear- communications with Pesth. FoUow- 
gua^,* which captured four guns, sent ing up his movement on the 6th, the 
notice to the commander-in-chief that two armies came into collision. Geor- 
he was obliged to halt to defend him- gey had directed the corps of Klapka 
self. Returning witli the bulk of his and Damjanics on Isaszeg, and moved 
corps to the support of his rearguard, up that of Aulich in support. They 
Jellachich encountered Klapka’s corps came upon the Ban, who was at first 
near Tapio-Biseke, and totally defeat- alone, but as the action continued was 
ed him. Crushed by a prodigious fire supported W Windischgratz with the 
from two Austrian batten^ which main body of the Imperial aimy. The 
were admirably served, the head of the first onset of the Hungarians was most 
Hungarian column recoiled in disor- disastrous. Daiqjanics, on their rig^t, 
der, and the panic soon communicated in&eed, held hlsground ; but Klaplm, on 
itself to those which followed. The the left, was utterly overthrown, and 
whole corps, 12,000 strong, took to driven back in the greatest confosion, 
fli^t in the utmost disorder, closely so that his retreat was only arrest 
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by tbe arrival of two battalions de- Austrian right, who had no adequate 
tach^ from the rij^ht, and by the force at hand to oppose them. His 
most energetic exertions of Georgey in expectations were cro long realised, 
person, who, sword in hand, turned A violent infantiy fire was heard in 
thefumtives, and supported them with the spur of the forest on the extreme 
the mole of Auli^s corps, which Hungarian right ; the fire of the Aus- 
fortunately was close at hana. Klapka trian artillery in the centre was si- 
wished to retreat, but Georgey deter- lenced by the Hungarian guns ; cries 
mined to persevere. The throw, how- of ** Forward," in Hungarian^ were 
ever, was to the last degree perilous; heairi on all sides ; and Aulich's men 
a second defeat similar to that sus- with loud shouts were seen driving the 
tained on the preceding day but one, Imperialists before them on the sjmr 
and all was lost. But Georgey, with- on the left. Still Isaszeg was not 
out hesitation, accepted the altema- taken, and till it was stormed the bat- 
tive. ** Conquer to-day, or back be- tie could not be said to be gained, 
hind the Theiss; such is the alternative Darkness closed on the scene without 
— I know of.no third. Damjanics stPl the commander-in-chief being assm'ed 
continues the battle : Aulich advances f on this vital point, and in his extreme 
Klapka has stopped his retreat For- >nxiety to learn who remained mas- 
ward ! w*e mvat conquer." Such were t^ of it, Georgey, with a few oflBcers, 
the words by which ne reanimated his rone forward in the dark to its vicinity, 
men to make a last effort for the inde- A challenge in German, as it seemed, 
pendence of their country. TheMa^- from a sentinel, made them start; 
yar three coim now concentrated m it sounded like Halt/ wer da t (Halt ! 
one battle-field, occupied the two last who’s there ?) — but it might be the 
northern spurs of the forest of Isaszeg, Hungarian **Ally -he-rngy,'* which 
which projected towards the enemy, was not very dissimilar in sound. 
The centre was covered by a part of Georgey answered in Hun^riaii, and 
the forest in flames, which had caught the joyful rejoinder, “Amich," told 
fire during the conflict, the smoke that the rictory was ^ined. It proved 
from whicn spread in^vast volumes to'^be that general himself, who, re- 
over the Hungarian right. The in- turning from Isaszeg, brought the joy- 
fantry of both armies occupied the ful news that that village was taken, 
spurs of the forest; in the centre, in and the right wing of the enemy in 
front of the fearful conflagration, stood full retreat to Godolo. 
the cavalry and artilleiY. 28. It could not be said that the 

27. Georgey, seeing that the bulk of Hungarians had gained a decisive ad- 
the Imperial armv was concentrated in vanta^ : they had been victorious 
the centre behind Isaszeg, ordered his with their left over the Austrian right ; 
right, consisting of the wreck of Dam- they had withstood a vigorous attack 
janics’s men, to stand firm on the de- on their own right ; in the centre, 
fensive; while he reinforced the wreck where the cavalry and artillery com- 
of Klapka's corps with the whole of that bated, no material advantage had been 
of Aubch, and ordered them to assume gained on either side. But ^ley reaped 
a vigorous offensive on his other flank ; from it the fruits of the most com- 
and soon the advancing sound of the plete victory. Georgey’s strategic 
cannon announced that the Hungarian movement had entirely succeeded : by 
left was making progress in its spur of accumulating forces on his own lef^ 
the forest The Hungarian genendi he had forced back the Austrian right 
was still anxious about the result, to such a degree as entii'ely to turn 
when he beheld the head of Aulich’s their flank, and lay opeu'to the victo- 
corps emerging from the flaming part rious wing on his left the road to Pesth. 
of the forest, and the left spur, whidi This favourable position of affairs for 
stretched towards the enemv. He the Magyars was much improved bv 
now felt assured of victory ; nis two their great superiority of force, which 
corps had accumulated against the enabled them, now that they had got 
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tlie prestige of victory on theii* side, 
to assamo the offensive at any point. 
Sensible of his danger, Windisengratz 
fell back on all sides, and concentrated 
his troops behind the Rakos in such a 
position as to cover Pcsth from every 
mrect attack ; and he hoped to be 
able to maintain himself there till 
reinforcements from the rear might 
enable him to resume the offensive. 
But he had to deal with «an able adver- 
sary, who, by another admirable move- 
ment, turned his left flank, and forced 
him to abandon his covering position, 
evacuate the capital, and lay hare the 
road to Vienna. 

29. Rapidly moving the bulk of his 
forces from his own left to the extreme 
right, Georgey, while he advanced i^ 
person to, and established his hea^ 
quaiters in Godolo, directed the cor£ 
of Klapka and Damjanics on Waitzell, 
which was occupied by the Austrian 
^neral, Gotz, with two biigades. 
The object of this advance on the : 
Hungarian right was to press round 
the extreme Austrian left, and threat- 
en their communications not only 
with Pestli, but with Vienna itself, 
and thus compel the Imperialists, i 
without firing a shot, to evacuate botii | 
Buda and Pesth, and concentrate their { 
troops at Presburg to cover the capital j 
of the whole Em^nrc. While the two 
corps charged witlr this important 
movement were heading the line of 
march, and attacking Waitzen, the 
centre and left, under Kmcty and 
AuUch, were to move to their own 
rij^t, so as to be at hand to support 
them ; and at the same time, by me- 
nacing the Austrian covering army 
behind the Rakos, prevent them from 
despatching any material succours to 
their own left at Waitzen, the real 
point of attack. Having taken W ait- 
zen, Klapka and Damjanics were to 
continue their advance on the left 
bank of the Danube to Ijeva, closely 
followed by the seventh co^s ; while 
Anlich occupied Buda and Pcsth, 
which it was expected the enemy 
would evacuate without resistance.* 

* The 7ih coxps, advancing along the Gy- 
iSngyoa road, refoined the main anny on. the 
7ih April at Godolo. ^ 


[chap. LXXIV. 

30. These able diqiositions met with 
entire success. The head of Klapka’s 
corps reached Waitzen on 9th April, 
ana immediately mode an attack on 
the town, which was defended by 
General Gotz with his two brigades. 
They soon penetrated into the streets, 
as the town was unfortified; but a 
desperate stiii^lo of some hours' du- 
j mtion there took place, in the course 
I of which the Austrian commander fell 
I dead by a ball in the forehead. The 
Austrians were driven out of the town 
I by the sliecr pressure of numbers, and 
I would have b^n totally destroyed but 
I for the able dispositions of the second 
i^ command, Jablonowsky, who con- 
J^ved to draw his men out of the 
Streets without any material loss. But 
the consequences of his retreat were 
nearly as disastrous at this crisis as 
their destruction would have been, for 
they were driven to an eccentric re- 
treat up the valley of the Danube, 
towards the Gran river. Thus the 
Hun^rian general had succeeded in 
detaching its left wing from the Aus- 
trian centre, driving the former away 
to the north-west and the latter back 
upon the Danube at Pesth. Nothing 
could now prevent the occupation of 
Pesth by the Hungarian centre, and 
the advance of their powerful right 
to raise the si^ of Komom, and 
threaten both Presbuig and Vienna. 
Georgey enhanced the lustre of his 

§ lorious victories by his generous con- 
uct to a noble adversary, in accord- 
ing a splendid military fimeral, fol- 
lowed by the discharge of a hundred 
guns, to the remains of General Gotz, 
and the transmission of all his private 
papers and effects to Prince Windisch- 
giutz. It is to the honour of the 
Hungarians to have shown, and re- 
fre wng to the historian to record, the 
first return to humane usages in a war 
hitherto characterised by such savogo 
craelty, but worthy, by the valour 
displayed on both sides, of being 
pla^ beside the brightest pages <u 
chivoliy. 

*31. fmmem^ was the consternation 
excited in Vienna by these repeated 
victories^ and the formidable position, 
threatening both Komom and^Pres* 
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burg, taken up by the Hungarian 
right wing. The war seemed to m in- 
tciminabk. The insurrection, which 
they had so often been told was 
crushed, was now raising its hydra 
head more formidable tl^ ever : it 
was no longer a question as to sub- 
duing Hungaiy, but saving Vienna. 
Under the influence of these feelings, 
several cabinet councils were held at 
Olmutz, where the Emperor still was, 
as soon as the disastrous intelligence 
reached them. It was there resolved, 
•on the advice of Prince Schwortzen- 
ber^, that notwithstanding the mr^t 
inents and services of Prince win- 
•dischgratz, he had, ly a long train of 
disas&s, lost the confidence of tli-r 
troops, and that a change in the direc- 
tion of the army had become indis- 
pensable. He was accordingly de- 
prived of the command, which was 
bestowed on General Baron Welden, 
-and, till his arrival at headouarters, 
Jellachich provisionidly took tne direc- 
tion. 

32. This great victory of the Hun- 
gmians was followed by a serious 
•division between the Magyar chiefs 
themselves, which in the end proved 
fatal to Hungarian independence. On 
the 7th Apm, Kossutn and Georcey 
met at Godob to discuss the line 
which should be adopted, now that 
the independence of the country 
seemed in a fiur way of being estab- 
lished. Their ideas, as those of the 
parties which they respectivdy repre- 
sented, were as opposite as the poles 
ore asunder. ** ^w,” said Kossuth, 
** is the time when it becomes us to 
answer the pretended constitution of 
4th March 1848, by tiie declaration of 
our independence. Austria was en- 
•couraged to publish that burlesque of 
a constitution ly the victory of Ka- 
polna ; let us celebrate that of Isaszeg 
oy the open shaking off of their yoke. 
The patience of the nation is exhaust 
•ed; if it would diow itself worthy of 
liberty, it cannot for a moment toler- 
ate tbit pretended constitution. The 
people of Europe will, ju^ of tAie 
people of Hungary according to the 
answer which it gives to that insidi- 
ous proposoL England, France, Italy, 


Tmkey, Germany itself, not excepting 
even uie hereditary states of Austria, 
are only waiting for Hungary to pro- 
claim itself independent. to lend us 
their material aid, and that the more 
abundantly that hitherto they have 
been so sparing in affording it. The 
sore -tried, oppressed nation of tho 
Poles will unite with us, and will find 
a powerful ally in tho Turks, who 
have so often suffered from the policy 
of Austria and Russia. With the fme- 
dom of Hungary the freedom of Europe 
will fall ; witli its triumph, there will 
be as many insurrections against hated 
tyranny as there are oppressed peoples 
in Europe ! 

38. “Our victory is ceitain; but 
, we have it in our power to do much 
i^ore than for oumelves alone. We 
cvb and must fight for the freedom of 
tlje whole world — for all who wish us 
victory. Our words, however, must 
precede our deeds ; oiir cry of victory, 
the precursor of triumph, must anti- 
cipate our successes; Uiey must an- 
nounce its approach to all enslaved 
people, in order that they may be 
watchful and vigilant, and not mlow 
the golden oppoitunity of universal 
liberation to pass away. We must 
not permit our enemies, the enemies 
of freedom in every land, to assemble 
again, after having been scattered, and 
to gather strength anew. We can no 
longer remain silent after the pretend- 
ed constitution has destroyed our very 
existence. Our silence would be a 
paraive recognition of our enemies* 
claims — a repudiation of all our vic- 
tories. We must therefore declare 
ourselves. A declaration such as I 
wish will at once raise the nation in 
its own esteem, destroy all the bridges 
behind the wavering and yet undecid- 
ed part of tho nation, and, by the 
overwhelming force of a common ob- 
ject, satisfying every wish, embracing 
every interest, drive into the shade oil 
mere pafty interest^ and thus facili- 
tate and insure our common victory.’* 

34. " I by no means see things in 
the same light,” replied Georaey. 
“Words will not make Hungary free ; 
deeds alone can do that. Ho arm out 
of Hungary will be raised to perform 
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those deeds ; rather armies will be without my knowledge, proposed to 
raised in foreign states to prevent make against Dembinski m &aschau, 
their execution. Even supposing that but their anxiety not to lose a com- 
Hungary at the present moment were mander who respected their military 
strong enough to detach itself from oaths? I have shared prosperity and 
Austna, womd it not be too weak to adversity with these troops ; I know 
maintain itself as an independent their feelings ; and should King Fer- 
power in a neighbourhood in which dinand V. stand before us now, 1 
the Porte, with a much more favour- would without a moment’s hesitation 
able position, has already been ^re- invite him, unarmed and unprotected, 
duced to an existence by sufferance to follow me into the camp to receive 
only? We have lately, itistnie, re- their homage, certain tlmt no one 
pcatedly beaten the enemy, but it has would refuse to render it to him.” * 
taxed our^ utmost strength to do so. 36. It was too late, however; Kos- 
The consciousness that our cause was suth's determination had been already 
just has alone enabled us to gain taken ; and on the 14th April appear- 
these advantages. If Hungary is se^ ed from the Diet the proclamation of 
parated frani Austria, our catLse is Hungarian Independence. This 
no longer just; our struggle would no ,/fnportant instrument set forth that 
longer bo for, but against the law the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine—hav- 
we should not be fighting for, bi4, ing been guilty of peijury, made an ap- 
against the country ; we should iL peal to arms, and pushed its audacity 
engaged in an assault on the united so far as to strive to detach from Hun- 
Austrian monarchy. In doing so, we gary the important provinces of Tran- 
would mortally wound innumerable sylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, Fiume, 
ancient interests and sympathies ; we and the sea-coasl^is hereby declared 
would conjure up a^inst our countiy to have forfeited its rights to the throne 
the consequences of a revolution un- of Hungaiy, and its memb^ are for 
called for under any circumstances; ever banished from its territory. Hun- 
we would force the old troops, tho garv, with all its dependencies, was 
very kernel of the army, to violate, declared an independent state, gov- 
their oaths, and thus shake their iidel- emed by Kossuth— elected Governor 
ity; we would become w^eaker every by acclamation, and the universal con- 
day, while at the same time every sent of the nation— on his own respon- 
neighbouring state would rise up sibility, in concert with his ministers, 
against us as the disturbers of the accountable only to the National Diet, 
baUmee of power in Europe, AVe can- and all tho civilised world taken as 


not, it is true, acquiesce in the pi'e- 
tended constitution of 4tli March ; nut 
can we repudiate it more decisively 
than by the victories we have gained? 
BatUes won for the legitimate king, 
Ferdinand Y., and the constitution 
sanctioned by him, are the best answer 
that Hungary can give to the chimeras 
of the Austrian ministers. 

36. **Of what other use was my 
proclamation from Waitzen, immedi- 
ately after the evacuation of the two 
caj^ls? It wasissuedbym6*because 
it was the only«,means of retaining to 
their colours the old soldiers, the bone 
and muscle of the army, to whom it 
had been principally indebted for its 
successes. What was the object of 
tliat demonstration which my corps, 


witnesses of its assuming the rank of 
an independent power. Every one 
who should herder support the 
cause of the dethroned house was de- 
clared guilty of high treason, and this 
proclamation was ordered to be sent 
to eve^town and village in the king- 
dom. This proclamation, coming from 
the Nation^ Diet sitting at Debrec- 
zin, could not.be openly disobtyed 
by the national forces; but it excited 
the most profound indignation in the 
breasts of Oeorgey, Danganics, Yecs- 

* Speeches of this sort ty two peisons In 
private conferenee are too often spun only 
outcof the inihoi’s brain; but in this In- 
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zey, linange, and nearly all the offi- his sapport. With such success were 
cers of the old Hungarian army, who these efforts attended, that nunilM^ie^ 
still had the feelings of loyalty in not only of Hungarians, but Poles» 
their hearts, and the initials of their Italians, French, and Irish, flocked 
king on their banners; and who com- to their standards ; and in a few weeks 
bated Ferdinand the Emperor in the ^e revolutionary Government found 
name of Ferdinand the King. Thence- itself at the head of 107 battalions, 
forward the ground of the war was 124 squadrons, and 800 fi^s, of which 
entirely chang^; it had become not 200 were horsed and harnessed and 
national, W social; the Magyars no ready for the field. Their forces pre- 
longer fought for the ancient cause of sented a total of 90,000 infiintiy,. 
Hungarian independence, but the mo- 13,000 cavalry, and 18,000 artillery, 
dem one of French democracy. To great part of which was by this tiiiio 
thU change in the spirit and object of murca to war. 
the contest, its subs^uent calamitous 38. The Austrian Government, hard’ 
issue to the Hungarians is mainly to pressed at this time with the war in 
be ascribed. Lombardy, hiid no forces at their dis- 

37. If the democratic leaders of the posal capable of making head against 
Hungarian Diet threw down the gaunt- such an army. It was hard to say 
let raldly to all the monarchical whether Radetsky or Windischgratz. 
powers of Europe by this declaration wiM most pressing for reinforcements,, 
of independence, it must be confessed or^ on Avhich siife the necessity for* 
tliat they made corresponding prepara- them was the gi’catest ; while the Gov- 
tlqus to support the cause in which ernment was reduced to the resources 
they had engaged. Their first care, of Upper and Lower Austria, Bohemia, 
in imitation of the French Convention, and Moravia, to make head against 
was to declare the government revolu- this hourly-increasing mass of enemies, 
tionary — ^that is, dictatorial and des- Assistance from En^and, so often af- 
potic. The absolute power, however, forded in former crises, was not to bo 
was to continue only as long as the looked for. Its Govenimcnt preserved' 
war lasted ; it was wen to give way a 8bld neutrality ; its people openly- 
to a more regular regime. The and enthusiastically supported the* 
ministry was bound to follow the re- Hungarian cause. France, distracted 
publican mtL They shall oppose by revolutionary passions, was in no- 
with all their strength every reaction condition to afford any effectual suc- 
in favour of the monarchy, and also cour. The goveriuneiit of tlic Presi> 
eve^ attempt to escape from the or- dent, as yet feeble, and struggling 
ganisation of labour by attaching it to with an adverse majority in the 
property. The minis^ is to adopt Chambers, could with difficulty main- 
democratic tendencies in their full ex- tain its ground against its domestic 
tent. All the laws whidi they shall enemies. Prussia beheld with secret 
bringforwardshallhe with that view: satisfaction tlie mortal throes of a 
th^ shall recognise the principle of the power which had so loim proved its 
sovereignty of the peome, and en^^ successful rival in the German Con> 
to retire rather than depart from it.’’ federacy. In these circumstances,. 
The deeds of Kossuth add the ininistry Russia was the only state to whom 
did not belie these mrofessions : th^ recourse could be had for assistance, 
were energetic in the extreme. ^ Ho and fortunately her armies were at 
took possession of the whole specie in ;^and in mat strength in Poland, 
the public coffers; usuedpwer money ready to me the required sucoonr. 
without hounds, in which all the And thon^ it was doubtless a humili- 
payments of Government were made ; ating circumstance for the Cabinet of 
anddaily published eloquent pioclama-* Vienna to be reduced to the necessity 
tions, calung on the fhends of freedom of invoking the aid of a foreij^ and 
all over the world^to come forward to | rival power to make head against its 
VOL. yiii. n 
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own Bubjects, vet the mortification 
they experiencea was much alleviateil 
by the consideration that it was not 
the rebellious Magyars alone with j 
whom tliey had to contend, but a 
•coalition of lluu^rians, Lombards, 
Poles, French and German Liberals, 
who were arrayed against tliem from 
•every part of Europe. 

89. On the other liand, the sguie 
considerations which led the Austrian 
Government to ask, induced the 
Russian to afford, tlie requested suc- 
cqur. It was w’cll known that nearly 
the whole Polish exiles entlmsiasti- 
' cally supported the Hungarian cause, 
as not only were many of their best 
offieei'S drawn fi'oin that brave and 
enterprising body of men, hut gi’eat 
numbers of volunteers were daily 
crossing the frontier, Jind carryi/lg 
into the Alagyar ranks the succour of 
their aims, and tlic intensity of their 
hatred at their oppressors. Tliere 
were many reasons, therefore, to ap- 
prehend that the democratic move- 
ment, if victorious in Hungary, would 
Speedily cross the Carpathian range, 
and spread over the Sarmatian plains ; 
and if the interior of Russia w'ere once 
convulsed, the passage of anns at -St 
Petersburg in 1825 might be renewed, 
with a different result to the reigning 
power. Influenced by these consider- 
ations, the Cabinet of St Pctei’sburg 
arrived at the conclusion, which was 
cordially acquiesced in by the Em- 
peror, that their greatest enemy in 
Europe was the democratic spirit, and 
their first duty to suppress it ; and 
that this could never be done so ef- 
fectually as by powerfully aiding the 
Austiian Government in their contest 
with the Hungarian insurgents. Ac- 
coramgly,« the Russian C'ubiiiet re- 
solved to make common cause with 
the Austrian in the Hungarian war; 
by a proclamation issued from St 
Petersbuig on 8th May, this deter- 
mination was announced U Europe; 
and the Rushan army in Poland, one 
hundred and sixty thousand strong, 
received orders to cross the frontier, { 
under the command of the veteran 
Paskewit;^ to support the Austrian 
forces. 


[chap. L^XIV. 

40. Long, however, before the Mus- 
covite succour could reach the sceuo 
of action on the banks of the Danube, 
disasters bod accumulated to such a 
degree that it had become evident 
that, without foreim aid seedily 
administered, the Austiian Empiro 
would be irrevocably mined. After 
the capture of Waitzen, and the driv- 
ing of the two brigades which defend- 
ed it back on Gran, Georpy advanced 
to Leva, crossed the river Gran at 
three points, and on the 19th April 
attacked and defeated YTolilgemuth 
at Nagy Sarlo, who, with a slender 
corps, was covering tlie siege of Ko- 
mom.* The Austrian general being 
obliged to retire behinit the Waag, 
the blockade of that foriress, on 
I the left bank of the Danube, was at 
once raised, and the ganison, under 
its enterprising comiiiuiider, Count 
Guyoii, was enabled to take a part in 
active operations in the open counti^*'. 
Oil the night of the 25th Gcorgey 
threw a bridge over the Danube at 
Komorn, and, debouching with the 
main body of Klapka’s and Damjan- 
ics's corps, attacked on the following 
day the Austrian blockading force in 
their lines on the right bank, which 
he carried, fordng them to retire to- 
wards Raab. In this way Georgey, 
by directing the bulk of his forces on 
the left ba& of the Danube round the 
bend at Waitzen, so as to tuni the 
Austrian left, and threaten their com- 
munications with Vienna, rendered 
the retention of Pesth and Buda im- 
possible. At the same time the in- 
suigents were daily assuming a more 
menacing position in central and 
southern Hung^. Aiad was block- 
aded by a considerable body of their 
forces. General Leininjgen, in haste, 
and with no small difficulty, threw 
himself into Temesvar, which was im- 
mediately beleaguered, and its garrison 

^ * The division Goiitch had advanced from 
Oran, up the riQ^ tiink of the liver of the 
same name, to support Wohlgemuth, but 
was encountend at Kemend on the 20t]i 
(the day alter battlo of Nagy Sarlo) by 
the Hungarian TIh coipa, defeated, and 
driven back <tti the Danube, which it cross- 
ed, destroyliig the pontoon bridge behind it, 
and taking post in the town of Gran, 
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kept strictly on the defensive ; while ' 
General Theodorowitch, assailed near 
Szegedin by a considerable body of 
insurgents, was thrown back upon the 
Danube. The detachments of Gene- 
rals Nugent and Mamula, threatened 
with destruction, were driven towards 
Servia, and the frontiers of that pro- 
vince and Croatia were at all points 
laid bare to the incursions of the in- 
surgents. 

41. In these circumstances it was 
altogether impossible for the Austrian 
gcnei-al to retain possessipn of Festh ; 
for though the force under his immedi- 
ate command was superior to the corps 
of Hungarians by which it was im- 
nicdiatelv threatened, yet the tlirce 
( orps under Georgey, which had turned 
his left flank, and threatened to inter- 
j)ose between him and Vienna, render- 
ed any further stay there hazardous in 
the extreme. Ordeis were therefoio 
given for the evacuation of that capi- 
tal, which was earned into eft‘ect on 
the 23d April. This necessarily led to 
the dislocation of the Imperial army — 
VTolden, wdth the main body, falling 
bock towards Raab and the Austrian 
frontier; Jclluchich descending the 
right bank of the Danube, so as to 
cover Croatia. The Tlefence of Buda 
was intrusted to General Hentzi with 
a brigade of veterans, who, it was 
hoped, would be able to maintain it 
till the Russian succours arrived; and 
Welden himself, with the rest of the 
army, now not more thad eighteen 
thousand strong, took the road to 
Raab. Jellachich with his corps was 
directed to descend the Danube to £s- 
seck with the heaw artillery and 
stores of the army, which wore trans- 
ported by water to that fortress, 
welden’s divirion was to retreat by 
the right bank of the Danube, so as 
to neutralise in some d^;ree the ad- 
vance of Georgey along the left bank, 
and having reached Gran, to fom\a 
junction tnere with the division of 
Csoritch, which, rince the evacuation 
of Waitzen, had occupied a position 
on the bank of the river opposite tiiat 
town, and operate firmn thence against 
Georgey’s rear. But this design was 
soon found to be impracticable. The 


Imperial army marched out of Pesth 
in the deepest dejection on the 23d 
April, and found that Csoritch had 
already been forced by Georgey to pass 
over to the right bank of the Danube, 
and, to avoid pursuit, to break down 
the bridge behind him. This rendered 
the projected movement from Gran 
across the Danube against the Hunga- 
rian rear impossible. An immediate 
reti*eat by Raab to Presburg, and 
concentration of their whole forces 
there, alone remained pi'acticablc to 
cover Vieima. This was accordingly 
done, and Huiigarj' entirely evacuated 
by the Impcrid forces, with the ex- 
ception of tlic fortresses of Biula, 
Ai-ad, Temesvar, Kailowitz, and Deva, 
which, held by slender garrisons, still 
I'emaincd in their hands. On the 
vthcr hand, the Huiigarians, in pos- 
session, on the west, of the import- 
ant fortress of Koniom, in the south 
of Peterwiii-adein, and sheltered on 
the north by the Carpathian range, 
occupied a central position eminently 
advantageous for resisting the attacks 
either of the Austrian or the Musco- 
vite forces. 

42. The left wing of the Hungarian 
tnny, under Anlich, entered Pesth in 
great pomp and in the highest spirits 
on the 24th April, and immediately 
conimenocd the investment of Buda, 
which lies on the opposite bank of 
the Danube, within half cannon-shot, 
and completely commands the capital. 
Unbounded enthusiasm, both in the 
troops and the inhabitants, followed 
their entry; Hungary seemed to bo 
delivered, and the war ended, now 
that their beloved capitid wis again 
in tlieir hands. Hut when the leauci-s 
of the democratic and aristO|;ratic 
parties met in council torielibemte on 
ulterior operations, tiie old discussion 
between them broke out with more 
violence than ever. “Kossuth for- 
go^’* said Geoxgey, **that Hungary, 
if it sMve to be independent of Aus- 
tria, resembled a fool who should wish 
to separate his head and arms from his 
trunk, that ho might be able to walk 
about more easily. Kossuth has dug 
an impassable abyss between the king 
and us ; Kossuth will ruin the ooun- 
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try.” “ Georgey,” added Danyanics, 
“ will recoYer what Kossuth has lost ; 
and for my part, 1 will march with 
my grenadiers to Debi'cczin and fall 
with the bayonet on all the declaimers 
in the Diet” But Kossuth took the 
opposite side, and insisted on the ne- 
cessity of securing Buda as a centre of 
operations and rallying-|^int for the 
country before proceeding further. 
‘‘What avails victory,” said he, “if, 
immured as wc are up to the knees in 
mud, we cannot enjoy the fhiits of 
our triumplis? A district without a 
capital is not a country ; Buda is our 
fatherland; let all arms be turned 

T nst it.” Georgey at first conibat- 
this opinion, for he clearly saw 
that, in a strategical ])oint of view, 
every moment was precious, and that 
if, in the present weakened state o| 
the Austrian ariiij^ tliey marched at 
once on Vienna, merely masking Buda, 
the Austrian capital "would fall, ami 
the empire be destroyed. But the 
want of ammunition i*endered an 
immediate advance impossible, and 
ore a fresh supply came up, political 
considerations induced the Hungarian 
general to abandon his military advan|, 
tage and adopt the views of Kossuth.' 
It has been already mentioned that 
the Hungariau aniiy was divided into 
two parties— one consisting of the old 
soldiers who fought for Hungarian in- 
dependence under the ancient consti- 
tution, and with a jiersonal connection 
with the Austrian Emperor as King of 
Hungary ; the other com])oscd of the 
new levios desiring to make Hungary 
an independent kingdom, under a re- 
publican government, and to overturn 
the Austrian Empire. Georgey was 
the leader of ^the nrst, Kossuth of the 
second party. Georgey relied mainly 
on the support of the old soldiers to 
cany on the contest, and ho believed 
that any attempt to make them cross 
the frontier and march agains^ienna 
to dethrone the Emperor would lead 
to a levolt—thift so long as the contest 
was carried on in Hungary for its in- 
dependence the army would remain 
united, but that as soon as an offensive 
campaign ont of Hungary was attempt- 
ed it would fall to pieces. Influenced 


by thase considerations, Georgey deter- 
mined to undertake the siege of Buda 
and arrest the advance of the Magyars 
until it was taken.* He was con- 
vinced that, in a military point of view, 
he was committing a great error — aii 
opinion in which we bmt military au- 
thorities agree — ^but he obeyed a poli- 
tical necessity to save the rising for- 
tunes of the state from disruption, t 

43. The siege of Buda being resolved 
on, the Hungarian siege-train was 
brought up from the rear. The place 
was summoned on the 4th May, and 
Georgey, who came down to it from 
Komom with the corps of Klapka and 
Damjanics, established his headquar- 
ters at Schwabenberg, in the vicinity, 
as well to cover the siege as to super- 
intend the operations. The gamsoii 
consisted of tnree thoosand men, with 
fifteen field-pieces and seventy -five 
^iis of heavy calibre, with ammuni- 
tion and provisions for two months. 
To the summons to surrender, the 
Governor Hentzi replied: “The P^m- 
poror, my august master, has intrusted 
to mo the keys of Buda ; 1 will return 
them to him alone. Meanwhile niy 
honour and duty command me to de- 
fend the fortressf and 1 will do so to 
the last man. If the twin cities perish 
in the conflict, 1 declare you responsi- 
ble for their ruin : 1 appeal to God, 
my right, and my swora. Lung live 

* Geoi«ey|B reasons for this momentous 
step are thus stated by himself : ** The mo- 
tivea which decided me to abandon the idea 
of an uninterrupted prosecution of our of- 
fensive opeiatioDs against the hostile main 
army wore mainly of a political nature. 
My personal conviction of the impooalhlUity of 
indwing those parts cf the matn army whiSs 
foere opposed to the taw of the 14M. (the 
declaration of Hungarian independence), 
even assuming the most favourable course of 
the proposed operations on the line to Baab. 
toproseeule them beyond the frontier of the 
country t led me— consideriDg the Insfgniiicant 
military importance of the weetem ftontier 
of Hungary on the right bank of the Danube 
— fo perceive that the final strategic aim, 
which ought to have formed the baais of those 
operations, was wantiog.**— Gsobokt's Me- 
moirs, iL 14, 19. 

t VC’endtaltfldtpent-Stredelamonarchie' 
/iutrichienDA si rinsnneotioii, an lien d*hesi- 
ter, eut rfoolnment march4e sur Vienne; si 
surtout la Busste n'ent pas 4t4 prSte agiter 
son ep4e da cote de la lUbtosse et da dzeit'* 
—Tolstoy, 92. 
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the Emperor!” The acts of the brave fsatded, not without reason, m an un> 
Austrian did not belie these gallant necessa^ exercise of niilita^ severity, 
words. Siege onerations were com- 44. While this im^rtant success 
menced by the Magyars on the 4th was being achieved in the centre. 
May, and from that mne till the 12th Poltenberg, who now commanded the 
there was an incessant combat of the Hungarian right, consisting of the 
outposts, sustained on either side with 7th corps, had advanced from Ko- 
equal intrepidity. On the 12th the mom to Raab, where he established 
breaching lotteries were opened at himself. The whole right bank of 
five hundred yaids from the gate of tlfe Danube had been evacuated hy 
Stuhlweissenburg ; and from that time the Imperialists as far as Presburg, 
till the 17tii, an incessant fire was but they still held the left bank down 
kept up night and day on both sides, to the confiuence of the Waag, and 
which speedily wrapped, both capitals the command of both was essential to 
in flames. By the lurid glare of the a safe advance against Vienna. Geor- 
conflagration the gunners on either ipiv, accordingly, immediately after the 
part pointed their pieces ; and with tall of Buda, directed the three corps 
such effect was the cannonade main- composing llie besieging army to cross 
tained that on the evening of the to tne left bank of the Danube at 
17th the breach was decla^ prac- Gran, and march upon the Waag. Be- 
ticable. Upon this Georgey gave the tore the middle of June this move- 
signal for assault; and at four on ment was completed, and the Hun- 
the following morning four columns garian army established d cheval on 
moved forward to the attack. The the Danube ; their right, consisting of 
first, however, missed its way in the 1st, 2d, and 3d corps, obser^g 
the dark; the scaling-ladders of the tlie course of the lower Waag; the 
others were too short ; and the assault centre, composed of the 8th cor^ 
was repulsed at all points with great holding Komom, and connecting the 
slaughter. Taught this failure the two wings; the left, formed by the 
quality of the antagonists with whom li^h coips, guarding the line of the 
he had to deal, Geoigey renewed his Baab ; the whole (including the gar- 
operations with larger force. The fire rison of Komorn) forming a mass of 
continued with the utmost vigour till about 55,000 men. The fall of Buda, 
the night of the 2l8t At midnight and subsequent concentration of tho 
thirty - four battalions, numbering Hungarian army on the lines of tho 
twenty thousand combatants, were in Waag and tho Raab^ excited the nt- 
the trenches for the assault ; and the most constenintion at Vienna, and the 
leading columns rushed forward to the headquarters of the army were with- 
breach to the sound of tho martial drawn to Presburg,within a few leagues' 
music of all the bands placed behind of the capital, ^^ere the most ener- 
the lines, which playM the patri- getic efforts were made by the Gov- 
otic march of Rakotzy. The Croats, ernment, warmly seconded by the citi- 
headed by Hentzi, met them with zens, to reinforce it by every dispos- 
equal resolution on the rampart ; the able man and gun. . * 

conflict was long and doubtful; but 45. Successes also of a less material 
at length, the brave Austrian general but still important kind were gained 

S been mortally wounded on the by the Magyars in the south. Jella- 
as he was encouraging his chich arrived at Esseck on 9th May, 
men to combat to the last, the and thue found tlie corps which had 
was carried, and the place feU. The been 1^ to guard the frontiers of 
garrison, after the bloody strife was Croatia and Sclavonia almost dc>- 
ended, was not put to the swords as stroyed. Colonel Puffer, after having 
had been threatened, much to the been rudely handled by Perezel, could 
honour of Geoxg^ and the Magyars, hardly muster 2000 men around Kar- 
who were much exasperated by the lowitz ; and Mayerhofer was shut up 
bombardment of Pesth,' which they re- in Semlin, before Belgrade, with 1200. 
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This was all that remained of 12,000 
men who had been left in the south, 
under Theodorowitch, to guard the 
left bank of the Danube; and who 
had been driven back in person with 
a small force to Panesova. Before 
Feterwaradein, Colonel Momnla, with 
2000 men, maintained the blockade 
in strong intrenchments, constructed 
with skul and defended with resdlu- 
tioh. These trifling bands were the 
sole obstacles which prevented the in- 
surgents of central Hungary, 30,000 
strong, from throwing themselves on 
Sclavonia and Croatia. Notliing, in 
these circumstances, could be hoped 
from the south; the deliverance of 
Vienna, and salvation of the Empire, 
could be looked for only from the north. 

46. Fully sensible of the extremp 
danger of their situation, the Cabinet 
of Vienna were unremitting in their 
efforts to bring into immediate opera- 
tion the succour of the Russians, as 
Avell as to recniit their army with 
every disposable man to fill up the 
wide chasm produced by the losses of 
the war. The plan of operations con- 
certed between the Cabinets of Vienna 
and St Petersburg was this: A Ru|- 
siaii corps concentrated at Diikla in 
Callicia, under Field-^Marshal Paske- 
witch, was to penetrate through the 
Carpathian Mountains, and descend 
on central Hungaiy. A second Rus- 


sian corps, under the orders of General 
Luders, was to enter Tran^lvania by 
Kronstadt and the Rothenthurm Pass, 
and co-operate with another Russian 
coins, wmch was to advance from the 
BuKowina onBistritz, and an Austrian 
division, under General Clamm, com- 
posed of the slender remains of Piick- 
ner’s corps. The main Austrian army, 
which had recently been put under 
the orders of Baron Haynau, rein- 
forced by the veteran Russian division 
Paniutine, was to form the third at- 
tacking column which was to pene- 
trate mto Hungt^ from the west- 
ward in the viemity of Raab. A de- 
tachment under General Grabbe was 
to form a link of communication be- 
tween these distant though converging 
columns, by operating in the vmley 
of the AVaag and on the plateau of 
the Schemnitz. The forces which the 
Russians brought to support this in- 
tervention were immense, and forcibly 
illiistmtcd the disastrous effects of 
those democratic transports, which, 
spreading as from a common centre 
from Paris, had thus a second time 

S ht the forces of the desert to 
i the strife of civilisation. They 
amounted in idl to 161,800 men, — 
almost exactly the number of Russians 
which, in its iinal result, the first Re- 
volution brought to the plains of Ver- 
tus in Champagne. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


BTTSSIAN INTERVENTION IN HUNGARY, AND TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


1. Immense as was the addition 
which the accession of Russia made 
to tibe power of Austria, the chances 
of mo conflict^to the Hungarians were 
by no means so unequal as might at 
first appear, and not nearly so much 
so as those of Frederick the Great had 
been in Prussia in the Seven Years’ 
War, or those of AVellington in Por- 


tugal in that of the Revolution. The 
Hungarian forces on paper amounted 
to 190,000 men, and they could bring 
of tliese 120,000 effeenve into the 
fiqld. They had an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of siege-artilleiy and 200 field- 
pieces, admirably horsed and equipped 
ready for action. Their central posi- 
tion, covered* by several strong for- 
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tresses, amply supplied with all the 
means of ddence, gave them the gr^t 
strategetical advantage which Genius 
has so often made to compensate in- 
feriority of numbers, of having an in- 
terior line of communication to move 
over, while ^e enemy was toiling 
round an outer and longer line. They 
were under the orders of Geoigey, a 
general of first-rate abilities, ‘ admir- 
ably qualified to make the moat of 
every advantage which chance or situ- 
ation might present ; and if he gained 
any considerable success, a second 
revolution was sure to break out in 
Vienna, and all Germany be again 
involved in bloodshed and conflam- 
tioii. The greatest drawback to these 
chances of success were the loss of 
Bamjanics and Aulidi, his best gene- 
luls, who had both been disabled in 
this desperate warfare, and the dis- 
sension between Georgey and Kossuth, 
which had now reached such a pitch 
that the former declined the rank of 
field-marshal, lieutenant, and the or- 
der of the first class of militaiy merit, 
tendered to him by the latter. . 

2. The generals whom Austria and 
Russia had to oppose to these formi- 
dable forces were wostihy of the task to 
which they were called. In the front 
rank must be placed Haynau and 
Paskewitch. Jules Babon Hat- 
17AU, bom at Cassel, in Electoral 
Hesse, in 1786, of an ancient family, 
entered the Austrian service in 1801, 
and rapidly rose to distinction. He 
was in the front sncoessively at Kord- 
lingen and Wagram in 1809, and was 
wounded on both occasionB. He was 
present in the chief battles of 1813 
and 1814, and rapidly rose from merit 
through the various steps of the Im- 
perial army. . Already marshal-lieu- 
. tenant in 1844, and amtinmished at 
Verona in 1848, it was his cham 
which, in the critical moment^ decid- 
ed the battle of Custoza. He was 
subsequent^ distingui^ed both at 
Brescia and Mdghera in the second 
Italian war. His stature was tall, his 
carriage military and imporing ;\nd 
ho had in fiill perfection the firm de- 
termination,' the iron will, which, in 
military not leas than civil affairs, is 


so important an element in success. 
This disposition led him, in the close 
of the contest, into acts of severity 
which histoi^ must regrot, but which 
the Hungarians had little right to 
condemn, for it was only an applica- 
tion to them of the inhuman acts 
with which they had commenced the 
contest. If, however, it bo true, as 
the Hun^rian writers assert, that he 
put in force an old law of Hungary 
which allowed women to be flo^d 
for certain ofiences, and pemiittedthe 
infliction of that punishment on a 
lady of family concerned in the in- 
surrection, he was guilty of a crime 
which nothing can justify, and history 
must unqualifiedly cond^n. When 
the young Emperor, in his extremest 
need, informed him that he had in- 
tnistcd to his hands the salvation of 
the Empire, lie answered, ''And 1 
shall save it, unless a cannon-ball re- 
serve that honour to some one more 
fortunate than myself.” " I have full 
confidence,” replied the Emperor,^ "in 
your eneigy, your experience, and 
your fortune.” 

8. Born on the 8th May 1782, at 
Pultowa, in Little Russia, already cele- 
brated in Russian annals, of a noble 
family settled there for three hun- 
dred years, Field-Marshal Faske- 
wiTcp entered the army on leaving 
the situation of page in the palace in 
1800, under the auspices of the Em- 
peror Paul, and maae his first essay 
in amis on the field of Austerlite 
in 180.5. In 1806 he distinguished 
himself in the bloody war with the 
Turks, and gained such reputation 
that ho was intrusted with an import- 
ant command in the Russian army in 
the invasion of 1812, and led tho 
Russian centre at SmolAisko in that 
year. He was not less fortunate in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in 
Germany and France ; he was intrust- 
ed with the command of the Russian 
army Ih 1826^ 1827, and 1828, in 
Persia, and subsequeurtly called to re- 
pair the errors of Diebitch, and re- 
store the lustre of the Russian arms 
in Poland in 1831. He possessed a 
rare combination of all the qualities 
which constitute a great general ; but 
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amon^ these he was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by the two most important 
— caution and foresight in laying 
plans, and promptitude and vigour in 
carrying them into execution. As a 
natural conse(][uence of this union, he 
was almost uniformly successful in all 
bis enterprises ; and this inspired the 
soldiers with unbounded confidence in 
his capacity and fortune. Severe in 
enforcing discipline, but equitable in 
considenng particular cases, he with 
reason regaraed self-control and obedi- 
ence as %e fiist of military virtues. 
Hot less just and generous t^n brave, 
he was ever humane. After the com- 
bat was over, no acts of unnecessary 
severity sullied his victories ; and he 
exhibited through life the most shin- 
ing example of the practical adoption 
as a nile of conduct of the maxim, 
** Noblesse oblige.” 

4. The troops on both sides remain- 
ed in a state of constmined inactivity, 
so far as the principal armies were con- 
cerned, for SIX >vccKs after the taking 
of Buda, preparing on either for the 
new and more terrible strife which was 
approaching. The Austrians, evacu- 
ating Raab, which was occupied by the 
Hungarians, had concentrated at Frei- 
burg, ready to resume offensive opei*a- 
tions when the principal Russian army 
was prepared to cross the Carpathians. 
Haynaii’s army was, by great exer- 
tions, raised to four cor]is, commanded 
by Schlick, Csoritch, Schwarzenberg, 
and Wohlgemuth; it contained 70 
battalion^ 76 squndrons, and 288 guns 
— ^mustering 60,000 men, of wdiom 
8000 were cavalry. Tlic corps of 
Schlick and Schwarzenberg were on the 
right, those of Wohlgemuth and Csor- 
itch pu the left bank of tlic Danube. 
To these, ho^vever, were added, before 
the campaign commenced, the Russian 
division Paniutine, which came up 
with great expedition, and proved of 
the most essential service in the course 
of the campaign. It numbef^ 8000 
combatants, aM was comiKised of the 
'very flower of the Muscovite forces. 
The pracipal Russian army, under 
Field^arshal Paskewitch, which was 
destined to cross the Caipathian 
Mountains from Gallicia, and carry 
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the WOT into central Hungarv, was 
composed of three corps, each con- 
sisting of three divisions of infantry 
and one of cavalry. These corps mus- 
tered in all 76,000 combatants. Thus, 
between the two grand armies, 140,000 
men were arrayed to invade Hungary 
from the west and north-east respec- 
tively, independent of the corps of 
Jellachich in Croatia and the Russians 
in WaUachia, which, taken together, 
might amount to 40,000 men. 

5. The forces which the Hungarians 

to meet tl^ form^ble coalition, wero 
on paper hardly inferior in number. 
They were divided into four armies, 
commanded respectively by Georgey 
in person, Dembinski, Perezel, and 
Bern, besides a corps of reserve. The 
entire force presented a total of 174 
battalions, 188 squadrons, and 488 
^ins, harnessed for the field — muster- 
ing 94,000 infantry, 21,000 cavaliy, 
and 22,000 artilleiy. To these might 
be added 27,000 irregular corps and 
^rrisons in Buda, Peterwaradein, 
Komom, and Arad, which formed the 
principal pomta d*appui of the insur- 
rection. The main armies, under 
Georgey and D^binski, wero destin- 
ed to make head against the two great 
hosts of Haynau and Paskewitch. The 
former, stationed on the Upper Dan- 
ube, in front of Presburg, consisted 
of 61 battalions, 72 squadrons, and 
209 guns, and mustered 29,000 in- 
tnntry, 8000 cavaliy, and 9000 artil- 
lery. The second corps, under Dem- 
biuski, at Eperies, styled the Army of 
the North, was less numerous ; it con- 
sisted of 24 battalions, 12 squadrons, 
and 57 guns; it could not assemble 
more than 20,000 combatants. Bern's 
forces in Tramylvauia contained 47 
battalions, 29 squadrons, and 202. 
^ns, numbering 84,000 effective men. 
Ferczel's corps, in the Bannat, con- 
tained 82 battalions, 28 i^uadrons, and 
88 guns ; it could bring 24,000 men 
into the field. 

6. Georgey at this juncture had 
finfily resolved to pnblirii a declara- 
tion, sayings The declaration of in- 
dependence is invalid ; long live the 
constitution of 1848 ! ” and to have 
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di^rsed, at the point of the bayonet, operations commenced on the 16th to 
the demc^rats who signed Ibe declara- the north of the Danube, on the iMinks 
tion of independenoet But to the of the Wa^, whom the Hungarians 
realisation of this project it was indis-' had establiwed bridges, and passed 

S ensable that the enemy should be over two corps with which they were 
riven beyond the frontier; and this pr^aring to push forward towards 
was no ea^ matter ; for the jealousy Vienna, in order to drive the enemy 
of Kossuth, and his suspicion of the over the frontier. After several com- 
hostUe designs of Geoigey, deprived bats with various success, the Austri- 
the latter of the force requisite for ans Concentrated Wohlgemuth's corps 
a successful advance. This explains and Paniutine's division behind the 
what would be otherwise inenlicable Waag, and offered the Hunmirians 
— ^viz., the inactivity of the nungar- battle. Twelve battalions of Paniu- 
ians in the interval between the fall tine's division formed the centre, 
of Buda on the 28th May, and the ar- (leorgey was inferior in force, but 
rival of the Russian division at Hay- being unwilling to withdraw his 
nau’s headquarters on the 14th June, troops, without fighting, to the left 
which, for the first time, put him in a bank of the Waag, which they had 
condition to make head a^inst them, crossed, he determined to stand tlie 
Tliis interval was big with the fiite of shock. The Hungarian leader rode 
Hungary and of Europe ; for, beyond on the morning of the 21st in front 
all doubt, had Kossuth, in those three of his lines at Pered, bidding his 
precious weeks before the arrival of the men recollect Buda and the Rories 
first Russian reinforcements, placed of their ancestors. The conflict for 
the bulk of the Hungarian fbrees at some hours was very warm, and the 
Georgey's disposal, that general would result doubtful. Several st^uadrons of, 
have driven the Imperimists back to Magyars charged with extreme im-'" 
Vienna and carried that capital. But petuosity, and broke some 'Austrian 
Kossuth dreaded Geoigey even more battalions ; Georgey for a short timo 
than the Russians; and, accordingly, flattered himself with the hopes of 
the latter tells us that^is inactivity decisive success. Vain hope ! The 
during this momentous interval was Hungarian left was outflanked by the 
owing to the want of ammunition, and capture of the village of Kiralyrew by 
the wretched condition of the new the Austnan right ; their centre, after 
levies forwarded to him by the Govern- being shaken by the fire of twenty- 
ment, great part of whom were unable four guns on its left flank, and the 
to take the field, being hardly in a advance by two brigades on its right, 
condition to go through the first rudi- was finally routed by a chaige of Pani- 
ments of military drifl. To this fatal utine’s cuirassiers, supported by two 
conduct — the direct consequence of Russian battalions and four guns. Tlie 
Kossuth's unjustifiable usurpation of Russian general upon this assumed a 
the government— the loss of the cause vigorous offensive, and after a sharp 
of Hnnganan independence is mainly conflict drove the enemy out of tho 
to be ascribed.* village of Pered, and took four guiftL 

7. The division Poniutine arrived At the same time the Hnnganan nght^ 
at Presbuig on the 14th June, and threatened with being turned by the 

* '* By the middle of jnve, scarce half the official asRumnceR of Szemere and Kossuth 
promieed recralta for themalu anny were on reHpecting it, had the latter's stereotyped 
the spot, and the formation of the reserve %BseveTatiog^con8tantly recurring since the 
corps was in a still worse pli^^t ; for the re- beginning ^ April, proved to be, that the 
emits already raised were not, as Ssemere army waa to be reinforced by item twelve to 
had afflTmed,'awaiting their destination. On sixteen thousand men, who, it wos said, were 
the contrary, the cadm of the battalions ha^l unnecessary to Field -Marshal -Lieut Bern, 
to await the results of the levy only Just set I mw at taat~-too late, wjftirtunately—ilaX I 
on foot, while of the supplite Bewseary for bad acted iinpradently in delaying the long- 
clothing, arming, and equipping these men, intended ofmnsive movement even for a 
no traces were to be seen tiu about the single day— ytem relying on Kouvth*t and 
middle <ft June. Not lesa base than the &emefie'«prom£M«.”— Oeoroet, it 110,117. 
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brif^es Pott and Perin, fell back at protected both tho persons and pro- 
all points, and their whole army re- perty of the inhabitants ; which fur- 
crossed the Waofr, tho fatal limit of nished a striking contrast to the sav- 
their conquests. In this battle the age atrocities which had si^liscd the 
Hun^riaiis lost 2500 men and the passage of the Magyars through tho 
prestige of victory. Thus early in the same city some months previously, 
contest did the value of the Russian 9. Haynau, having concentrated the 
veterans of Pauiutine appear. whole Austrian main anny at Pres- 

8. While hostilities were tlius com- burg, now vigorously assumed tho 
mencing on the Waag, the main*Rus- offensive on the right bank of the 
sian army under Paskewitch was con- Danube, and his advanced-guard, un- 
centrated.at Diikla, immediately to der Schlick, arrived before Raab on 
the north of the ('arputhian Moun- the 27th June, diiving before it tho 
tains. The three corps of which it Hungarian corps of Poltenberg, 12, 000‘ 
was composed broke up on the 17th strong. The young Em^ror of Aus- 
Juneiii three columns, and commenced tria, who was full of military ardour, 
the march into ilungaiy. They cx- soon after arrived at headquarters, ami 
pcricnced no serious resistance in put himself at the head of his troops, 
the passes of the mountains, though He was most anxious to lead the- 
the strongest of them had been storming party, but the unnecessary 
armed with fortifications. The Hun- risk thence arising was saved by th(3 
giirians, now under Vysocki, 20,000 retreat ofthe Hungarians, and Schlick, 
strong, retired before them, and the attended by the Emperor, entered 
Russian advanced • guard anived at Raab on the 28th June, after a bmvo 
jiliskolcx. There, however, they en- but not very prolonged resistance. 

. countered a more serious enemy than At the same time the Emperor of 
' the bayonets of the Hungarians, in Russia repaired in person to Bukla, 
the form of the cholera, which broke where he passed in review the uumer- 
out with such violence in tho army ous reserve corps of infantry, cavalry, 
that in a few days it carried and artillery, which were daily pass- 
5000 men. ('oustraiued to halt ills iiig through that town on their way 
main body by this terrible disaster, to join the miid army. On the other 
Paskewitch despatched one corps to side Kossn&f with his ladv, who sat 
cross the Theiss at Tokay, in order on his rights made a triumphant entry 
to threaten Debroezin. The bridge at into Pesth, in an open chariot drawn 
that place having been broken down, by four splendid horses, his head 
a hundred Cossacks stripped otf their crowned with laurel, attended by a 
clothes, took their sabres in their maCTificent corthgc of Ma^^ar nobles- 
teeth, and swam across. Tho Mag- on foot and horseback, and the whole 
yars, astonished at this act on the troops in either capital, amidst tho 
part of these hardy children of the cheers of the multitude, and tho roar 
desert, abaudoned their defensive posi- of artillery on both sides the Danube, 
tion on tlie left bank, and Tchcodaeff, 10. Sanguinary en^enients soon 
h^ing t^fpwii a bridge over, advanced succeeded the approaw of tho chiefs 
to Dem'cezin, which he entered on the on eitiier side to the theatre of war. 

. 6th July. The occupation of this Tho insurgents^ pressed by Haynau 
city — the cradle of the insurrection, with the gnuid Austrian army in front 
and so long the seat of government and flank, had retired from Raab to- 
— spread ^neral constipation in*| Komom. Before their arrival at that 
central Hupgaiy, and, by diflusing place th^ were joined by two corps 
the belief tliat the cause was hopeless, from the opposite bank of the Danube, 
^j^werfnUy contributed to che^ the i^ising the{r force to nearly 80,000 
wmation of the new levies and vol- men. A fdnons combat took place at 
u^teer corps whick was going on in the conclusion of ^isretromndemove- 
tlie interior. The Russian triwps pre- ment on the 2d July. It b^n by- 
served the most 'rigid, discipline, and an attack on the Austrian advanced- 
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guard, consisting of Schlick’s corps, 
u’liich 'ivos suddenly assailed as it 
issued forth from the forest of Har- 
kaly by Geomy in person, at the 
licad of the vmole Hungarian horse, 
supported by the corps of Poltenberg. 
So violent was the onset that the Im- 
perialists were diiveu back in utter 
confusion to Aez, and Schlick sent the 
most urgent entreaties to Paniutino 
to come up to his assistance. The 
Russian general, without waiting or- 
dem fromiiisgenoral-in-chief, hastened 
to his aid, and arrived just in time to 
save the Austrians from a total defeat. 
Gcorgey, who charged at the head of 
his hussars like a ample colonel, and 
fought in the nUUe with the energy 
of a private soldier, was wounded in 
the liead, and taken from the field in- 
sensible. His fall, and the v^ur of 
Paniutine*8 attack, restored the for- 
tunes of the day. The Russian guns, 
placed on some sandhills, opened a 
jieavy fire on the Hungarian columns 
when disordered by victory. The re- 
sult was decisive. The Hungarians, 
after an obstinate resistance, were ob- 
liged to abandon the field of battle, 
and retire on their intrcnchments un- 
der tho cannon of HSmom, leaving 
tlie Imperialists the entire command 
of the forest of Acs, which was indis- 
pensable to the blockade of that for- 
tress. In this haid-fon^t action, 
which did cnual honour to the troops 
on either side, the loss to each was 
1500 men. 

11. After this check, Klapka, tak- 
ing tho wounded Geoigev with him, 
withdrew into an intrenched camp in 
front of Komorn. Tlie Russian army 
under Paskowitch was now at Mis- 
kolcz, that of Haynau before Komorn; 
each, but more espedally the former, 
largely outnumbenng the Hungarian 
force opposed to it Under these cir- 
cumstance^ Kossuth and his military 
adviser Bembinski resolved to with-* 
draw Ihe army of Geoigey from the Up- 
per Danube, aiidthat of Vysocki, who 
now commanded the com opposed tp 
Poskewitch, from the Upper Theiss, 
and to unite their whole forces at Sze- 
gerlin pn tho Lower Theiss, in the cen- 
tral position formed by the junction of 


that river with the Maros. To this 
Gcorgey was strongly opposed. Ho 
hold that Komorn was the best strate- 
gical position in Hungary, and that 
the p^ fonned on tho possession of 
on interior line of communications, 
which presented most chances of suc- 
cess, was for Vysocki to unite with him 
by forced marches, and for both to 
throw themselves upon the grand Aus- 
trian army before the llussiaiis came 
up. To this Kossuth would by no 
means agree, as it involved the re- 
signation of his communications with 
Ti'ansylvania and the Turkish fron- 
tier; and so indignant was he, that, as 
will bo hereafter shown, he deprived 
Gcorgey of the command of his arm3% 
and that general retained it only in 
consequence of the evident detennina- 
tion of his troops to obey no other 
leader. It was finally arranged, in 
a council of war hold at Komorn 
on the 6th July, to unite the aimy of 
the Upper Danube with the Hung<i- 
rian forces on the J40wer Theiss ; but 
to allow Georgey, in tho first instance, 
to try the result of an attack, wdth his 
own troops alone, upon that of Hay- 
nap. Heamvliilc PerezoVs corps, and 
the whole new levies in the interior, 
were to move on Debreezin, drive the 
Russians from that town, and restore 
tho communication of the army with 
Beni in Transylvania; and Vysocki 
was to fall back towards Ketskemet, 
on the road from Szegedin to Posth. 
The movement of Georgey took place 
on the 11th .fuly. The Magyar gen- 
eral issued forth from the intrenched 
camp, on the right bank of the 
Danube, with forces superior to the 
Austrians, for he had 53 battalions, 
70 s([uadrons, and 206 giyis ; wlfilo 
Haynau had onlv 53 battalions, 49 
squadrons, and l76 guns. The Im- 
perial battalions, too, were very in- 
complete, for 16,000 sick encumbered 
their hoaptals, occasioned by the heat 
of the weather and the f;|tiguo of tho 
troops. Tho third corps of the Aus- 
trians was marching on Pcsth, and 
could not take a part in the action. 

12. Klapka commanded in the bat- 
tle, as Georgey’s wound prevented him 
from sitting on horseback. Tho object 
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of the attack was to gain the entire both sides, the Hungarians were re- 
course of the Gzonekzo brook ftom its pulsed, and the Austrians remained 
mouth to Igmand, which would com- masters of this hard-fought field, 
pel the Austrians to evacuate their 13. In this obstinate battle tlie 
position, which surrounded the in- Austrians lost 64 officers and 1536 
trenched camp. The Hungarians had men, and, including the Russian loss, 
the advantage of a central position and they were weakened by full 2000 men, 
interior line of communication. At which was also the amount of the 
nine in the morning the Magyars, pre- Hungarian casualties. But the con- 
ceded by a numerous cavahy, dc- scqnencesof the action were eminently 
bouched in dense columns from the disastrous to the latter. Foiled in his 
and planted twenty bat- attempt to drive them from their po- 
terics in position in the forest of Har- sition before Komom, or arrest the 
kaly, while Haynau at the first can- march of the corps despatched against 
non-shot hurried to tho sjiot, and Pesth, which entered that capital on 
hastily drew up his troops in older of the 12th, Gcorgey, who had now so 
battle. The first onset of the Hun- far recovered as to resume the com- 
garians was so inipctuons that the mand-in- chief of the army, threw 
Austrians were entirely routed in tho Klapka, with 18,000 men and 76 field- 
centre, and the village of Csem, the piece^ into that great fortress, while 
key of the position, was carried. All he himself, with 28,000, moved as 
seemed lost, for a huge gap had been rapidly as possible by the left bank of 
made in the middle of the Imperialist the Danube to Waitzen, hoping to 
line, into which the Hungarian col- j^anticipate there the Russian advonced- 
umns, with loud shouts, and in all the ^ard of Paskewitch's army under 
confidence of victory, were i-apidly General Sass, which was approaching 
pouring. But in that extremity the by forced marches along tho Gybnjiy os 
Austrian support, with the Russian road to the same town. The o^eet 
division of Paniutinc, and all the re- was of vital importance ; for if tho 
serve guns, hastened to the spot,^and Russians made themselves mastci's of 
met the advamdiig column with the that town, they were interposed be- 
discharge of eighty pieces of cannon, tween Oeoigey and Vysocki, the Hun- 
“the lire of which,” says Klapka, garian forces were cut in two, and all 
“caused the very earth to shake.” the advantages of their central posi- 
Thc Austrians kept their ground, the tion lost. Arrived in front of Woitzen 
Hungarians did the same ; but they on the 15th July, Georgey found the 
did not advance, —and this to them town occupied by a Muasuhmn regi- 
was equivalent to a dcicat. Fresh ment, funning the advanced-guard of 
troops came up to take the place of Sass's column, which had entered it 
those which were weakened on either without resistance, 
side, but the Imperialists were strong- 14. Having collected all his dispos- 
cst, and at length began to prevail in able troops, the Hungarian general 
the centre. General Leiningen, sec- marched upon Waitzen with 30,000 
ing this, placed himself at the head of men and 120 pieces of cannon. On 
the Hungarian reserve, and made a his approach the Russian light-horse 
furious charge on the Austrian centre, ratired thronj^ the town, and the 
It was attended at first with great sue- Hungarians took a position in front of 
ccss. But here again the Russian di- and on a ridge of low hills, which were 
vision Paniutine interpose(^.>yith deci-«j lined by their numerous artillery. The 
sive effect, and changed the face of the Russian cavaby, supported by a brig- 
day. Theiif ^nns, suddenly brought ade of infimtiy under General Rudiger, 
up, ojiened with terrible effect on the rad transported by ardour, assaulted 
llungarian flank ; Georgey, wounded this position before the main body of 
as ho wai^ appeared on the field, and their infratzy arrived ; but the Hun- 
strove to rally his shattered columns ; gaiian guns wore too heavy for them, 
and alter the most heroic efforts on and they were repnlsed with serious 
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loss. Next day, however (July 16), 
the heads of the infantry column be- 
^n to appear, and entered into action, 
having made a forced march of eight 
Gorman, or thirty-two Englishy miles, 
in twelve hours. The Grand -Duke 
Constantine led one of the attacking 
columns, and showed an example to 
the troops of the most distinguished 
valour. For some hours tlie Hunga- 
rians opposed a desperate resistance, 
and held ti^e position, notwithstanding 
the utmost eiforts of the Muscovites. 
But they fought only to cover the re- 
treat of their main body, which defiled 
through the town all night without 
iiiteniiission, and next morning their 
position, so obstinately contested on 
the preceding day, was found to be 
deserted. The town of Waitzen was 
immediately occupied, and the main 
body of the Magyar army retired in 
gooa order, by a circuitous mountain 
road, through Losonez and Miskolcz, 
towards the Theiss. 

15. Another desperate and bloody 
action took place a few days after be- 
tween the second Russian corps, which 
Paskewitch liad moved up to support 
Rudiger at Waitzen, and the corps of 
Fei'czel, whicli the Hungulans sent to 
intercept it* On tliis occasion the 
Makars were superior in numbers, 
having 15,000 infantry and 5000 horse, 
with 14 gws, while the Russians were 
only 16,000 of all arms. The Russian 
advance-guard consisted of two regi- 
ments of cavalry, under Count Tolstoy. 
It was suddenly assailed on all sides at 
Zombor on the 20th by the Hunga- 
rian horse, which chai:^ with the ut- 
most vigour, and, having^ cut off the 
detachment, summoned it to surren- 
der. But the Russians indignantly 
rejected the proposid, and, closing their 
ranks, prepared to peridi to the last 
man in defence of their standaids. 
Their resolution met with the deserved, 
rewud. Tolstoy had a trifiiiw reserve^ 
which he directed by a skilral cham 
on the fiank of the eneniy> and l£e 

* The BosslaiiB having witlidiawn their 
troops ftom Debreciin, the movement of 
Percsel luon that town was no longerneces- 
eary, and his corps consequently remaiiied 
under DemBinski's ciders. 


shock was so violent that the Hunga- 
rian hussai's yielded, and time was 
gained for the arrival of a division of 
infantry, which, by a heavy fire, com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the enemy. 
The Hungarian main army under Dem- 
binski, cusconcerted by this repulse, 
retired towwls Szogedin, not without 
experiencing coiisidei'able losses in 
their fhtreat. 

16. During these repeated disasters 
the utmost discouragement pi’evailed 
at Pesth, where the dissension between 
the national paity headed by Georgey, 
and the democratic led by Kossuth, 
was daily becoming mom violent. Dis- 
turbances broke out, and Kossuth, with 
the Government, deeming themselves 
no longer in safety in tlic capital, re- 
tired to Szegedin, and both Buda and 
Pesth were occuined, as already men- 
tioned, on the 12th July, by the Aus- 
trians. In vain Kossuth strove to mvive 
the spirits of the people by a proclama- 
tion, in w'hich he announced that the 
** brave French, and the not lessbmve 
English, were marching to their sup- 
port, and would not neimlt them to bo 
cmslied in nii unequal contest Every 
one saw that such suecoui*, even if 
sent,*would come too late, and that 
the existence of Huugaiy could not bo 
prolonged beyond a few weeks. Geor- 
gey, with military frankness, explain- 
ed the real state of ailairs in a council 
of war. “ Before long,” said he, “ the 
converging march of the Imperial 
amues will bring us into a situation 
in whicli we must cither capitulate or 
bo killed to the last man. The loss of 
Hungary is now only a question of 
weeks, which time will soon resolve. 
But if Hungary is to fall, it is of little 
importance whether it is to sink befortf 
Austiia or Russia ; whether Haynau 
or Paskewitch is to deal out the last 
blow. What we are really interested 
in knowing is, to which of these pow- 
ei« we 8hai^ e assigned on a partition 
of the divi^n of the spoil—what we 
r^uire to see is, to which our dying 
|fiort8’may cause us to fall." In- 
structed by hia spies of the gloomy 
view which the commander- in -chief 
took of their affairs, Paskewitch de- 
spatched (19th July) several secret 
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emissaries with proposals for liim to ; 
capitulate on honoumblc terns, and ! 
terminate a contest whicli all must see ! 
ivas hopeless. But though no one was 
lietter aware of this than Georgey, he 
answered (July 24) as became a soldier 
and a man of honour. “ If I alone was 
concerned individually, and the safety 
of my ti'oops, 1 should not he disinclined 
to listen to the proposals of the Em- 
peror of Bussia. But the salvation of 
ilungary is at stake, tlio existence of 
'which the Emperor of llnssi.a, and 
those about him, intend to destroy. 
■\Vo must fight, therefore, until our 
peaceful fellow-eiliztnis are saved from 
the danger of siihjug.'ition, or wo our- 
selves arc d(;stroj'e(l in the struggle. 
This is my answer as a soldier, and the 
commander of the troops intrusted to 
me by the Slate.” 

17. Kossuth, who feared Georgey 
even more than the Russians, had 
seized the opportunity of the Avound 
of the latter at the battle of Aez to 
remove him (1st July) from the com- 
mand of the army, and recall him to 
lieadcj^uarters to discharge the duties 
of ministcr-at-war. This recall from 
active service was a. thunderbolt to 
the brave general, and a very dilllrcnt 
result from what lie expected from his 
glorious eflbrts, as his Avound by no 
means disabled liim from redlining 
the command. But his stall', A\dio 
were highly indignant at this dismis- 
sal, sent klapka and Nagy Sandor 
to the GoA’crnmciit, Avho laid before 
them such accounts of Ijic feelings of 
the army on the subject, that Kossuth 
deemed it pmdent to disscmhlc, and 
Georgey Avas (July 8th) restored to 
the command of the anny of the Upper 
Panube. Ho resigned, hoAA'cvcr, the 
post of Ininister-at-Avar, and General 
Hezaros Avas ajppointed commandcr-in- 
chief. Soon after Kossuth offered Bern 
the situation of commander-in-cliicf^ 
hut tiiat able officer, Avho well knev' 
how much the common dfCiso had suf- 
fered from the alteration of military 
movements by the civil authorities, re- 
fused to accent it, unless he was left 
supreme and aosolutely uncontrolled in 
liis movements. This the tribune Avas 
not prepared to admit, and according. 


ly the nogotmtion with Bern came to 
nothing, and Geoigoy retained the 
command of the army of the Upper 
Danube, Avhilc Demhinski held 'that 
of tlie troops concentrated on the 
LoAver Theiss. 

IS. By the result of the moA'emciits 
which have been described, the Aus- 
tiiaiis and Biissians had not only 
themselves gained a very great strate- 
gic advantage, hut they had dcimATcl 
the Hungarians of the chief one Avhich 
they had hitherto enjoyed, and Avhich 
Imd been the main cause of the com- 
jiarative equality with which they had 
maintained the contest. In the out- 
set of the campaign Avith the Biissians, 
the latter threatened Hungaiy from 
the Carpathian Mountains on the 
north-cast, and the Austrians from the 
side of Vienna on the west; but the 
Hungarians held the Avhole country 
between the tAVO, and enjoyed Urn 
advonta^ of a central position and 
interior line of communication, su]>- 
ported by strong fortresses, which 
would enable them to acciirnulalc. 
their forces at pleasure against eithei- 
of their assailants, before the latter 
could by possibility effect a corn*- 
sponding ju^gtion of forces on their 
side. But by the result of the coni- 
bined movements of Taskewitch and 
Haynau, this advantage had not only 
been lost to the insurgents, hut it had 
been miined to their opponents. By 
the auArance of the latter on the righ t 
hank of the Danube to Pcsth, and the 
descent of the former from the Car- 
pathian Mountains into the central 
plain between that capital and the. 
Theiss^ the invading annies had en- 
tered into direct communication in 
the heart of Hungary; while Geor- 
gey’s army had been driven into a 
Avide and eccentric retreat through 
the Carpathian Mountains before ho 
conld rejoin the army of Demhinski, 
which had retired to the south to 
Szegedin to cover the seat of govcni- 
mont The Hungarian armies Avero 
thus scattered' by tiie blows delivered 
at the heart of their countiy ; Georgy 
was in the Carpathian Mountains, 
Demhinski on the frontiers of Croatia, 
Bern in TransylA'anio, while the Aus- 
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tnans and Rnsaians occupied the great ' 
plain of central Hungary. 

19. Gcorgey’s march through the 
mountain countiy by Losonez and Mis- 
kolcz upon Tokay, through the lower 
spurs of the Cai^thions, was admir- 
ably conceived in this respect, that 
while it opened to him a mountain 
route through a difficult countiy, in 
which it was not likely ho would be 
followed by the Russians, to the 
Theiss, where he might hope to regain 
ills communication with Dembinski 
and Bern, it at the same time edectu- 
ally took the pressure of tlie enemy 
off the former and the seat of govern- 
ment, and, in his own words, ** se- 
cured to Dembinski the possibility of 
employing the southern forces against 
the Atistrmns alone.** He compelled 
Poskewitch to follow him, for he threw 
himself directly on his communica- 
tions with Gallicia and Poland, his 
base of operations. The desired cfficct, 
accordingly, immediately took place. 
Suddenly halting all his troops in 
their advance to the south-west, the 
Russian general moved his headquar- 
ters wdth the second and third coim 
by Gybn^bs back on Kapolna, while 
the fouith corps was pushed up nearer 
to the mountaii^ through which 
Georgey was toiling. Both parties 
were now making for the Theiss; the 
Russians by the shorter and interior, 
the Hun^rians by the longer and 
exterior mrcle. ' The advancra-guard 
of the former army arrived, on the 25tli 
July, on the banks of that river near 
Poroszlo. Goi’tschakoif, who com- 
manded the Russian advanced-guard, 
found, on drawing near the river at 
that place, that tlio approach to it 
was by a single chauss^e traversing a 
swamp, impassable for carriages, occu- 
pied by five thousand men and ten 
guns. Though his men were worn 
out by a lo^ march in a sultiy day, 
Gortschakoff gave the signal for at- 
tack ; and met a severe action the 
defile was carried, the bridge over the 
Theiss which the Hipigorians had 
broken down restored, and the loat 
to Dobreezin thrown open. Qeoigey, 
meanwhile^ had halted for a few days 
on theJlcrmad, a stream flowing from 


the north-west into the Upper Theiss, 
in Older at once to rest nis wearied 
men, to retain the main Russian army 
in the north, and to gain time for the 

1 'unction of a division, 7000 strong, 
eft in the Marmaro^ or north -cast 
angle of Hungaiy. 

20. Having won a bridge over tho 
Theiss at this point, Poskewitch im- 
mediately thiuw anoriier over at Csiigc, 
and his troo})s in great numbers began 
to cross. Tliis rendered it ncccssaiy 
for Georgey to retire with the utmost 
expedition to Tokay, to avoid being 
intercepted in his exterior circuit. To 
cover tlie retreat towards tlie south 
from that ])oint, and delay tho ad- 
vance of the Russians as much as pos- 
sible, he detached a corps of his aimy 
under Nagy Sandor, with instructions 
to take a defensive position, and keep 
tho enemy off from Debreezin as long 
as practicable. AVith the main body 
he followed a more circuitous road to 
the castw.ird of that town leading upon 
Gros-Wardciii. This brought on an 
obstinate and bloody action on tlie 2d 
August. At two in the afternoon of 
tho 1st, the Russian advanced-guard 
under Prince Bebutoff suddenly came 
oii»tho llungariaii advanced posts, 
about a mile in front of Debreezin ; 
and as the strength of the enemy was 
unknown, and they showed no dis- 
position to retreat, Paskewitcli halted 
iiis men ; tlic equipages were left be- 
hind, and the wiiole aimy, consisting 
of the second and third corps, witli a 
strong rcscn'c, and a division of tho 
fourtl), nearly forty thousand comba- 
tants of all arms, advanced. Nagy 
Sandor thouglit the enemy were a 
single corps only, and that he had 
nothing to fear, insomuch thaf^ on 
the forenoon of the 2d, wl/cw Poske- 
witch mode his attack, he was in De- 
breezin at a banquet given him by tho 
inhabitants of tliat place. Tho Rus- 
.aians on their side were nearly as 
much towen by surprise; their ad- 
vanced-guard, on appiooching tho 
enemy, were suddenly assailed by a 
shower of canister and crape from 
forty pieces of cannon placm in a 
masked batterv, and found themselves 
in front of eighteen thousand men. 
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strongly posted on a line of sandhills 
covering the town. Overwhelmed by 
the iron tempest, the Russian soldiers 
fell back, and Paskewitch, seeing the 
affair had become so serious, oraered 

up four heavy batteries of position to 

reply to the enemy's guns. 

21. The combat now beciime more 
equal ; and the Russian hoisc-artillcry 
having come up, their guns answered 
with effect the discharges of the ene- 
my. Still the Hungaiian masses ar- 
ranged behind the guns stood firm, 
and barred all access to the town. The 
cannonade continued for some hours 
without any advjintage being gained by 
the Russians ; but at lengtli the expe- 
rienced eye of Paskewitch detected a 
quarter on the enemy’s right where an 
attack might be made. He immedi- 
ately directed against this point two 
divisions from the reserve, supported 
by four batteries, while a column of 
infantry, with a division of cavalry, 
marched straight, with drums beating, 
and in an ostentatious manner, to- 
wards the town. This movement was 
attended with entire success. The 
Hungarians had no adequate reserve 
to oppose to these fresh bodies, by 
whicQ their flank was turned and thliir 
retreat threatened at the same time 
that their front was attacked ; their 
cavalry, assailed by greatly superior 
masses, was driven from the field and 
dispersed. The victory was now gained. 
Tiie Hungarian infantry, torn in flank 
byaterrible fire from the Russian guns, 
was no longer able to keep its ground, 
and was driven back into* the town, 
closely followed by the Circassian and 
Mussulman horse, which chased them 
through the streets and far on the 
other side. In this disastrous battle 
theHungaiaans lost 7 guns, 3000 pris- 
oners, and their whole baggage, besides 
1500 killed and wounded, while the 
entire Russian loss was 980. Paske- 
witch immediately entered Debreeziu, 
where he established his headquarters ; 
and on the /ollowing day a solemn 
service was held in the same church, 
and Ts Deurn sung, where, a few 
months before, the dethronement of 
the house of Hapsbuig hod been pro- 
claimed. Meanwhile ueorgey, highly 


indignant at the surprise of his lieu- 
tenant, whom he deprived of the com- 
mand, continued his circuitous retreat 
by Gi-os-Wardein towards Arad in 
deep dejection, but with a military 
ability, considering the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, which 
forms not the least honourable part of 
his career. 

22. While these decisive blows in 
the centre of Hungary were depriving 
the insurgents of their last hopes in 
the quarter where tlieir chief forces 
had hitherto lain, disaster equally 
serious and unbroken had, notwith- 
standing the talents and energy of 
General Bern, occurred in Transylva- 
nia. It has been already mentioned 
that, simultaneouBly with the resump- 
tion of active operations by the Rus- 
sian and Austrian armies, an invasion 
of that province was to be attempted 
from the side of Wallachia by General 
Luders, and from the Bukqvine bv 
General Grottenhelm. Luders accord- 
ingly, on the Ist July, moved througli 
the mountains which separate Tran- 
sylvania from Wallachii^ with twelve 
thousand men, with which he forced 
the jwss of Tomosdi, which had been 
fortified by the insurgents with great 
care, and maoe himself master of 
Kronstadt. On the day following, 
Grottenhelm had a similar success, 
by forcing the defile at Tihutza, and 
throwinff back the insuigeiits on Al- 
torf. Having^ gained an entry into 
the province in this manner, Luders 
followed up his successes with vigour. 
Crossing the Aluta, and clearing the 
pass of Uie Rothenthurm, he advanced 
fighting all the way to Hermanstadt, 
which was occupied on the 2l8t with- 
out resistance. But meanwhile Bern 
was not idle. He had come, by his 
inexhaustible resources and marvellous 
victories, to exercise a superstitious 
influence over the minds both of the 
(Soldiers and the peasantry, who re- 
garded him as not only invincible, but 
invulnerable^ and firmly believed that 
guardian angds watched over his per- 
s6n. Supporod by this confidence, 
he straggled with wonderful energ 3 % 
at the head of eighteen thousand men, 
against the convei;fi^g forces ef the 
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enemy, and even on some occasions the aid of some Hungarian hussars, 
gained considerable advantages over , who dragmd him out of a marsh in 
them. which h^ad taken refuge during the 

28. Though defeated by General heat of the pursuit. The losses of the 
Grottenhelm at Tekendorf, Tuiiak, insurgents m this disastrous battle 
and several other pla^ in the north were very serious ; they had 1800 
of Transylvania, he appeared again as killed, 2800 wounded, nearly the 
a conqueror at Taad, and showed how whole of whom fell into the hands of 
inexhaustible the resources of a gene- the Russians, and lost eight guns, twe 
ral of capacity may be when he is cor- standards, and great quantities of bag- 
dially supported by a considerable por- gage and ammunition. The casualties 
tiou of the people. Turning to the of the Russians did not exceed 900 
south, he advanced swiftly on Kron- men in all ; but among them was 
stadt, which was now only occupied General Skariatine, one of the most 
by the small Austrian corps of Gen- promising officers of their army, 
eral Clamm ; but that active officer 24. But while Europe was every 
met him and repulsed him on day expecting to hear of his death or 
banks of the Aluta. Luders, on his capture, Bern again collected his scat- 
part, wearied with incessant' combats tered forces at Maros-Yasarhely, drew 
with an adversary whose resources together reinforcements from every 
seemed to multiply with every de- quarter, and, moving to the south by 
feat which he experienced, collected rorcod marches, made an attack on 
all the forces he could command, and Hermanstadt, which was now garri- 
marchec^ on the 29th July, on Seges- soned only by General Hasford. After 
var, of which he obtained possession a violent struggle of five hours' dura- 
without resistance. Bern, having also tion, the Russians were (August 5) 
concentrated his forces at Marosvasar- driven out, and sought refuge in tho 
hely, marched on the same place ; and woody recesses of the Rothenthunn 
the two armies, of nearly equalstrength. Pass. Kossuth was highly elated when 
each mustering about thirteen thou- he heai-d of this unlo^ed-for success, 
sand combatants, met on the 81st Ybu see," said he, ** Hungary is in- 
July near the village oi 'W’eiskirchen. vincible ; it is like the Phesnix, it 
‘*At last we have theffi ; this time rises from its ashes.” But this waa 
they shall not escape,” said Luders, the last victory of the Hungarians, 
when his Cossacks aimoanced the Luders no sooner heard of this disaster 
presence of the enemy ; and immedi- than he collected his troops, and ad- 
ately dividing his troops into two vanced by forced marches to avenge 
columns, he gave the signal for attack, the honour of the Muscovite arms. 
Bern’s men, who were this time He reached Hermanstadt on the veiy 
veterans tried in twenty combats, for day after Bern had entered it in tri- 
three hours withstood the attack of umph ; the attack was commenced in- 
the Muscovite battalions with great stantly; and the insurgents, fluriird 
resolution ; but at length the Russian with their success on the preceding 
commander threw some squadrons of day, issued fortli to anticipate the as- 
horse on their right flank, when dis- sault of the enemy. The ccffiflict was 
ordered by a successful bay<met-charge, very bloody, and for some time doubt- 
which had been headed by Bern in per- ful, for lioth sides fought with tho 
son. This movement was decuuve. utmost resolution, and were inspired 
The Magyars were speedily routed, by the most violent passions. At 
and fled flrom the fimd in disorder, len^, Hfllrever, Luders, having got 
closely pursued by the R u ss i a n horse, all his troops in hand, and*brought up 
who chMed them sevend miles Aram his last reserves, made a simiiltaneoua 
the field of battle. Bern himself, whcP| attack on tiie centre and right wing 
had combated with the utmost resdla- of the insurgents. Bern advanced gal- 
tion, was only saved from capture by lantly at the head of his cavalry to 
VOL. Vlll. 
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meet the attack ; but at the very mo- before the deliverance could be effect- 
ment when the miUc took place, his ed. But Haynau, knowing that Pos- 
men were suddenly charged by a hody kewitch was interposed between him 
of Russian horse on his right flank, and Georgey, whose army formed the 
who issued from an ambusc^e.. This real strength of the insurgents, and 
manoeuvre proved fatal. *The Magyar relying on the atdour and spirit of his 
horse broke and took to flight, not- troops, pushed on in three columns 
withstanding the utmost effbits of Bern from Pesth, through every difficulty, 
to rally them, and were quickly fol- animating his fainting soldiers by the 
lowed oy the rest of the army. aThis prospect of effecting the deliverance of 
defeat was fatal to the insurgent cause their comrades. The Austrian outposts 
in Transylvania. They lost six hun- appeared before Szegedin on the 2d 
dred killed, five hundred wounded, August, and entered that city without 
twelve hundred prisoners, and all their resistance, the Government and Diet 
artillery and ammunition, being four- having retired to Arad. Considerable 
teen guns and twenty-eight tumbrils, stores of ammunition and provisions 
The whole insuigent force, utterly were found in tlio place, 
desperate, disbanded ; and Bciii, fmcl- 26. The insurgents, however, had no 
ing himself left witliout an army, 1 * 6 - intention, thou^ they had abandoned 
paired, attended only by a body of Szegedin, which was on the right bank 
officers wliose fidelity nothing could of the Theiss, of sun'endering without 
shake, to Temesvar, to join tlio last a struggle the passo^ of that river, 
remnant of the Hungarian armies im- Their mrces, numencally speaking, 
der the walls of tliat town. Luders were strong; for Demhinski nadcon- 
himself, after this victory, directed centrated all the detached corps and 
his forces towards the valley of Maios, new levies round the seat of govcin- 
and on the road came up with a body ment, and collected thirty thousand 
of the insurgents near Karlsbuig, infantry', five thousand horse, and a 
whom he defeated with the loss of hundrra mins on its left bank. The 
twelve pieces of cannon and fifteen ground there is extremely flat and 
hundred prisoners. ^ marriiy ; and J^ie Hungarian general 

25. \Yhile disaster was thus prostrat- had slalfuUy availed himself of a dyke 
ing the insurgent cause in. the north which stretches two miles along tlio 
and oast, events of the utmost moment river from the bridge-head of Szegedin, 
were occurring in the south, on the in which he had cut flfty embrasures, 
Croatian frontier. It was hard to say filled with as many guns, behind which 
which party was there most severely his army was posted in a very advan- 
pressed; for, on the one hand, the in- tagoous position. At four o'clock on 
suigentGovemment, which had retired the afternoon of the dd, the Hungarian 
to Sze^din on the Theiss, had no adc- guns opened a prodigious fire from this 
quate force to oppose to Haynau, who formidable battery when the Jmpe- 
was pressing on in close pursuit; and, rialists endeavour^ to cross; and al- 
on the other, Arad had been forced by though the Austrian artillery replied 
fit^rvation and disease to cqntulate, at the distance of only six hundi'ed 
and the Adstriaii garrison of Temesvar yards, yet their discharges produced 
were now at the last extremity, re- very little effect, as the balls, for the 
duced by sickness, famine, and the most part, stack on the dyke. Seeing 
sword, from 8000 to 1500 men, and in this, the AusMan j^neral detached 
extreme want of provisions. The hon-J two, battalions to fordtho Theiss below 
our of the Austrian arms woo-Involved^ the bridge. Thsy sacceeded in doing 
in rescuing ^this band of heroes from so unobserved, and suddenly assailing 
their beleaguering enemies; but the the flank of the enemy, forced them to 
distances were great, the heat was tetire from part (ff the armed dyke; 
overpowering, the drought excessive ; and upon mis the Austrians re-estah- 
and the relieving army would have lished the bridge which had been par- 
nearly as mudi to suffer as the besieged tially Inokeu down, and began^to pass 
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over. The Hungarians, however, col- 
lecting in a' body, made a last effort to 
arrest the enemy, and with such vi^nr 
that the Austnans were driven back 
in great disorder to the neighbourhood 
of the Ute-dC’pmt, But the division 
Paniutine, which had so often inter- 
posed with decisive effect at the criti- 
cal moment, was now brought forwiu^ 
Quickly crossing the river, a battalion 
of those noble veterans stemmed the 
torrent, arrested tile advance of the 
victorious Hungarians, and restored 
the fortunes of the day. Dembinski, 
though twice wounded, refused to leave 
the field, and with his staff made the 
most hemic exeriions to reanimate his 
men; but in spite of all tlieir efforts, 
they gave ground before the steady 
jidvance and deadly volleys of the Rus- 
sians. At the same time intelligence 
n-mved that the third Austrian corps 
liad forced the passage of the Theiss at 
Kanisa on one side, and the first cor^ 
at Mako on the other ; and Dembinski, 
seeing himself in this manner repulsed 
in the centre, and turned on both 
flanks, fell back at all points towards 
Temesvar. 

27. Dembinski now called a council 
of war, to consider whether they should 
any longer continue contest which 
had apparently become hopeless. But 
it was unanimously resolv^ that they 
must try the fortune of war a last time 
under the walls of Temesvar ; and tlii- 
ther, accordingly, all the columns were 
directed. Their forces, as they retired, 
gi-eatly swelled in number, nrom the 
concourse of armed men on all sides, 
who hastened, some from courage, 
some fmm fear, to join the last army 
of independence. They amounted, 
when they reached Temesvar, to 40,000 
combatants, with 180 guns. But great 
part were raw levies; and they were 
all extremely dejected, from the long- 
continued disasters which they h^ 
undergone, and the overwhelming fa- 
tigues with which these had been ac- 
companied. These fatigues, however, 
told as severely upon tbm pursuers as 
on themselves ; and even more w, froill 
the open hostility or sullen indiffer- 
ence of the inhabitants of the country 
through which they passed. The suf- 


ferings of the army of Haynau, dui-ing 
the advance from Szegedin to Temesvar, 
were almost unparalleled. The open 
plain afforded no shelter either from 
the rays of the sun during the day or 
the dews of tlio bivouac during the 
night. The inhabitants bud all fled 
from their homes, after poisoning the 
wdls by throwing into them the dead 
bodies of men or animals; and often * 
the only refreshment the wearied sol- 
diers dying of thirst could get during 
twenty -four houi^s, was obtained by 
wringing from their jackets the plenti- 
ful dews which fell during the night. 
Still they stiuggled on with heroic 
constaiic}', in hopes of arriving in time 
to save the ramnaiit of the garrison of 
Temesvar; and gi’eat was the joy of 
the troops of all arms when, on the 
evening of the 9tli August, the domes 
of that city were descried, with tJie 
enemy drawn up in a defensive posi- 
tion, baiTiiig all access to it, save what 
might be won by the sword. Being 
joined by the corps of Vetter, and the. 
blockading force before Temesvar, as 
well as the fugitives from Tran^dva- 
nia, they numbcivd 50,000 men, witii 
130 pieces of cannon. 

i8. The Austrians were numerically 
inferior, from the gi*eat losses they had 
experienced during their long and toil- 
some march ; they were only 32,000 at 
the point of attack ; but among these 
were tlic redoubtable veterans of Pari- 
iutine, and they had 190 guns. The 
Hungarians were j>ostcd strongly on a 
line of sandhills, and vineyards or or- 
chards on rising gi’ouud, which fonnod 
a natural protection against aU but 
vertical finng, and they received the 
attack of the Imperialists with the 
utmost resolution. The action beg^n 
on the 9th, at five in tlie morning, and 
continued with the utmost vivacity, 
and no apparent advantage on cither 
side, till eleven in the forenoon, when 
,it suddenly ceased on that of the Hun- 
garians, '^did was succeeded by loud 
acclamations frem every* imrt of the 
line, accompanied by the cry of ** Bern ! 
Bern!’* vociferated by forty thousand, 
voices. In effect, it was the Transyl- 
vanian hero, who, by great exertions, 
had come up by the valley of Moros, 
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in time to take part in the action; 
realising thus, on a greater theatre 
than the Held of Floddcn, the vision of 
the poet forty years before — 

** When such a shout there rose 

or * Monniou ! Marmioii !* that the cry. 

Up Floflden mountain shrilling; high, 

Startled the Scottish foes.” * 

^Taking advantage of the enthusiasm, 
Bern, who immediately assumed the 
command, after casting a hasty glance 
over the field of battle, put himself at 
the head of the Magyar cavalry, and 
made a headlong chaige on the Aus- 
trian left. So violent was the onset, 
that the line in that quarter was in a 
few seconds broken through and rout- 
ed, and the whole wing took to flight 
in the utmost disonler. The battle 
seemed gained ; for Bern, having demo- 
lished the Austrian left, was pressing 
on in full cai^ier against their centre, 
w'heii he was arrested by Paniutinc’s di- 
vision, and the reserve artillery which 
Haynau in haste brought np to stem 
the torrent. The veterans of Russia, 
closing tlieir ranks, received the charge 
with a rolling Are, the front rank 
kneeling: the artillerv at the same 
time ploughed throngli the flanks of 
the victorious horsemen, and tHby 
wore forced to recoil. Shortly after, 
Lichtenstein, whose corps liad just 
come up on the Austrian left, succc.ss- 
fully turned the Huiiganau right ; the 
artillery in the centre acquired the 
superiority over that of the enemy; 
and Haynau in person led on the main 
body to the charge. Upon this the 
insurants retreated at all points; 
and tWr soldiers who had fought so 
nobly, now utterly desperate, in great 
part threw away their arms and dis- 
persed. 

29. The shades of evening had now 
set in, and the troops who had com- 
bated since five in the morning, under 
n burning ran, were ready to drop 
down with fatigue; and the horses 
w'ere unable to strike into a tibii; But 
Temesvar waa not yet relieved ; and 
it was not known that the gamson, 
having exhausted their last provisions, 
were on the point of perishing of fam- 
ine. In these circumstances, Haynau 
* Mur/hion, canto vL 
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adopted a resolution worthy of the 
very highest praise. Collecting the 
least exhausted of the horsemen and 
of the horse-ortilleiy, he formed them 
into four squadrons and a flying bat- 
tery, and putting himself at their 
he^ he set out with all possible ex- 
pedition to penetrate through the 
woods, still occupied bv the enemy, 
and make his way into the beleaguered 
garrison. The gallant attempt met 
with entire success.’^** The insuigents, 
on hearing the sound of the cavalry 
approaching, were seized with one of 
those panics so common after a hard- 
fought battle, and took to flight, dis- 
peraing in all directions. Haynau 
with his gallant followers made his 
entry, amidst the frantic acclamations 
of tlie worn-out garrison, into Temes- 
var ; and provisions being nnickly in- 
troduced, they were rescued from im- 
pending death. This memorable siege 
IS one of the most glorious in the Aus- 
trian annals. It lasted one hundred 
and seven days, and during the lialf 
of that time the mrrison, besides com- 
bating daily, had to contend with all 
the horrors of famine. The name of 
the brave commander, General Ruka- 
wiXA, deserves wi plrae in the Wal- 
lialla of European fame. 

30. If the defence of Temesvar is 
one of the most memorable events in 
the Austrian annals, the sally from 
Komorn about the same time may 
justly he ranked in a conspicuous 
place in the Hungarian. Klapka, 
who commandetl the x>owerful garrison 
of that gi'eat foitress— fully equal iii 
iiuiiiber to the blockading coips—not 
content with providing everything for 
its defence, resolved to strike a blow at 
the enemy by whom he was observed.* 
For this purpose he selected ten thou- 
sand of the most efficient troops of his 
garrison, and commenced an attack 
on the morning of the 3d August, on 
^he Austrians, who were only Sx thou- 
sand strou^on the right hmik of the 
Danube, attack, which was ad- 

.* On the 80th July he had assailed tlio 
Austrian brigade which watched the fortress 
on the left bank of the Danube with a strung 
colnmn, defeated it, and driven it back up 
the Danube as ihr as the line of tha Woag. 
Klapka, i. 82S-28L 
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mirably directed in two columns, 
completdy succeeded. After a sharp 
contest, the forest of Harkaly was 
taken, the heights of Acz carried, and 
the Austrian intrenchments broken 
through at all points. Utterly routed, 
the Imperialists fled over the bridge 
of the Danube and back along its left 
bank to Presburg, where, as well as at 
Vienna itself, then utterl}* drained of 
troop, they spread the utmost alarm. 
Entirely in possession now of the right 
Imnk, Klaplui made himself master of 
Kaab, and completely cut off the com- 
munication between the main army 
under Haynau and the capitaL In 
this brilliant affair the Hungarians 
took thirfy pieces of cannon, a thou- 
sand prisoners, and an immense quan- 
tity of ammunition and military stores. 
A thousand Austrians fell in the battle 
and pursuit, with very little loss to 
the victors. 

31. Brilliant as this success was, it 
came too late, and was too distant to 
have any sensible effect on the fate of 
the war. The decisive blows had been 
struck at Debreczin and Temesvar. 
The only chance of the insurants 
after the last disaster would have been 
to have retreated rapidly and joined 
Geoigey, who, by incredible exertions, 
had reached Arad on the 9th August 
by circuituous and execrable r«ids, 
for the main road by Debreczin had 
been occupied by the enemy under 
Rndi^r. If this junction were ef- 
fected, the united armies would have 
presented a mass of 60,000 men, with 
200 pieces of artillery, with which, 
in a central position, we Hungarian 
genend might have struck redoubt- 
able blows to the ri^t or left at 
whichever of his adve^ries first ap- 
proached him. But to do this requir- 
ed a sacrifice of jealonries^ to wnich 
the Hunmrian generals, how brave 
and skilM soever, were not equal. If 
they joined Geomy at Arad, which^ 
they m4^t easily nave done, for it was 
only twenly-eight miles distant by an 
interior and sue line of communica- 
tion, he would, in virtue of his rank, 
have taken the command both of Dem- 
binski,aad Bern. This they could not 
endure, for both of them were Poles^ 


belonging to Kossuth’s democratic 
party ; while Georgey was the head 
of the national and aristocratic side. 
Add. to this that both these generids, 
having come to despair of the insur- 
gent cause, had determined to retire 
still farther to the south, instead of 
moving to the north towards Georgey, 
in oj^er to secure their retreat across ^ 
the frontier into the Turkish domin- 
ions. It was for this reason that they 
had retreated from Szegedin uponTeni- 
esvar instead of Arad, as Geoigey had 
proposed. The consequence was, that 
when the advanced guard of Georgey’s 
army broke up from Arad, and moved 
on the Temesvar road on the morning 
of the 10th on the way to that town, 
instead of meeting Dembinski’s pat- 
rols as they mignt have done had 
that general retreated on that line, 
they encountered the advanced guard 
of the Austrians under Schlick, whom 
Haynau had hunied forward to in- 
terpose between the two Hungar- 
ian armies. Dembinski and Bern 
were meanwhile retiring in the op- 
psite direction by Lugos toward the 
^rvian frontier. So demoralised 
were the Poles and Hungarians by 
their recent defeats, that on meeting 
the Austrians they fled up the valley 
of Maros. 

32. The Hungarian cause was now 
utterly desperate ; Georgey was irrevo- 
cably separated from Dembinski when 
witmn two marches of each other, and 
the united armies of Paskewitch and 
Haynau were internosed between them. 
Georgey saw plainly that the cause of 
independence was lost, and Kossuth, 
who was at Arad when the Magyar 

g meral reached that place, had at 
ng^ come to be of the save opinibn. . 
In wese circumstances, thinking that 
Geoigey would be likely to i-eceive 
better terms from the Russians than 
the republican tribune, they both 
agr^4hat the entire power, civil and 
military, of the comnionu^ealth, should 
be vested in the former, who was 
(Aurast 11) declared Dictator, with 
absmute power either for war or peace. 
Kossuth, in an eloquent proclamation,* 

* After several unfortunate battles, in 
which God, in the latter days, has proved 
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announced this determination to the > 
nation, and Georgey threw himself, 
into tho breach and accepted it. Iii 
ah order of the day addressed to tlie 
nation, he said, Hungarians ! tho 
Provisional Government Iwa ceased to 
exist : the governor and the ministiy 
have voluntarily relinquished their 
posts and the direction of public af- 
airs. In these circumstances, ^ civil 
and military dictatorship is indispens- 
able. 1 accept it. Everything which 
is possible in war or in peace for the 
good of the coiintrj’ .shall be attempted 
—everythin" which can put a period 
to the cruelties, the persecutions, the 
assassinations. Aly sole advice to you 
is to retire and ivmaiii quietly in your 
dwellings; abandon alt thoughts of 
(‘ombating or I'csisting. God, iii His 
iiiliiiito wisdom, has decided on tho 
fate of onr country. Let us accept 
11 is decree wdth a manly resolution, 
and a firm conviction that tho good 
cause is not lost for all eternity. 
Hungarians ! God bo with you.” 

33. Though all others, however, 
felt the necessity of yielding, Bern 
held on his way undaunted. By a cir- 
cuitous route he repaired to Georgj^y’.s 

Mic Ilungarian nation, wc liavo noloiif;erany 
liope of continuing with success our defensive 
struggles against the. coiisulerable forces of 
the Anstriiuis and Uussiaiis. In this state 
of affairs, the safety of the nation, and the 
security for its future, have conic to depend 
Giitiivly on the gcneinl wlio is at tlie head 
of the army; and 1 am profoundly convinced 
that tho prolonged exislcnon of the present 
(jovernment would not only be uselc.ss to the 
nation, but might lie attended with serious 
evils. I make known to tho nation, as well 
in the name of myself u.s of tlie entire minis- 
try, Biat, animated by tlic same sentiments 
which have guided all my steps, and induced 
th^ sacrifice of my entire existence to the 
> good of ouK country, 1 retire from tlic Gov- 
ernment, and invest with supreme military 
and civil power tlie general, Arthur Gcoi^y, 
until the nation, in the oxen’-ise of its rights^ 
sees fit to dispose of it otlierwise. May he 
love his fatherland as disinterestedly os L 
have done, and may he bo moig 'ortuuate 
than I have been in securing the prosperity 
of tiie^atlon4 I can no longer be of use to 
the coontry by my actions; if my death 
can be of any sendee to it, I willingly give 
it the sacrifice of my life. May tlie God of 
jnsflce and menwoo witli the nation!— 
Kossuth.*’— Dated, Fortress of Arad, August 
11, 1S49.— Ballevoicr, Gmre de la Hon- 
prict 338, 339. 


headquarters, and earnestly implored 
him to continue the war, alleging 
that, with the 80,000 men whom ho 
had under his orders^ and the deb7iif 
of other corps which could be collected, 
they could still muster an army ot 
100,000 men. But Georgey replied 
with tnith that the troops, depressed 
by repeated defeats, worn out by in- 
terminable marches and counter- 
marches, without food, ammunition, 
shoes, or clothing, were in no con- 
dition to continue tho war. “Poor 
Hungary ! Uuhappv Hungaiy ! ” ex- 
claimed Bern; and mounting hm 
horse, ho refused Georgey's protfered 
hand, and, riding off, regained some 
hundred faithfni followers, chiefly 
officers, in the forest of Lugos, the 
rendezvous assigned to them after tho 
defeat of Temesvai*. Asscmhling thorn 
around him at midnight under tho 
boughs of the ancient forest, Bern 
said, ^‘Hungaiy approaches its last 
hour. • Betrayea by men rather than 
deserted by the chances of war, she i.4 
about to lay down her arms before tho 
Imperial eagles of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, and bow before the Prince of 'War- 
saw. To-morrow tho Imperial bulle- 
tins will proclafai to Europe, 'Order 
reigns in resth.’ Soldiers! you know 
what that order is ; it is the order of 
Warsaw, tho abuse of victoiy, tho 
order of the executioner. I have no 
wish to influence, or even kqow, your 
intentions, but 1 will tell you what 
are my own. As long as I have au 
inch of steel in my hand, or a bravo 
man at my side, 1 will defend tho 
cause to which 1 have devoted my 
body, soul, my blood, and my 
life !” Loud applause followed theso 
gallant wordb, and they all declared 
their resolution to shed the last drop 
of their blood in defence of their 
country. But Bern exploinod to them 
that it was not in Hnngaiy that tho 
contest could be maintained; that 
they must look for tho resniroctiou of 
Hungary jfrom foreign lands, and that 
he would go forwiTO to prepare tho 
way. He gave the signal, accord- 
ingly, to sadi os chose to accompany 
him, and, attended by a few Ipiiidred 
unconquerable men, he set off for tho 
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mountains which separate Tronayl- 
Tonia from WaRachia.* 

84. All was now accomplished. 
Georcey, seeins fiirther resistance 
hopdfcsi^ and likely only to induce 
utter min on the countiy, addressed 
a noble letter to Genem Rudiger, 
proposing an unconditional surrender 
to the Ew»ian army, and oifering 
himself as a willing victim to the 
Austiian Government, in the hope 
that his blood might save that of 
his gallant companions in arms. He 
said, in that memorable document, 
^‘The greater, and 1 may say with 
sincerity, the better imTt of the nation 
have not entered lightly into this 
contest : but after having been drawn 
into it by a number of honourable 
men wlio appertain to foreign lands, 
tliey have persevemd in the contest 
lirmly, honourably, and not, as you 
hiiow, without glory and success. 1 
now perceive that a fui*ther effusion of 
blootl would be useless, and fatal to 
Hungary, as I foresaw would be the 
case from the moment of the Russian 
intervention. I have invited the Pro- 
visional Government to resign their 
power, which was every day more 
and more comproinsing the fate of 
Hungary. They have acknowledged 
this troth, and done so oy resigmng 
their power into my glands. Influenced 
by these feelings, and in order to stop 
the effusion of blood, and deliver my 
fellow - citizens from the horrors of 
war, I lay down my arms. In acting 
thus, I place my confidence in the 
well-known generosity of his muesty 
the Czar, and I flatter myself with the 
liope that he will not abandon to 
their sad fate my brave companions in 
arms, who, formerly officers in the 
Austrian service, have found them- 
selves involved by the force of circum- 
stances in a war with that mwor. 1 
indulge the hope that the Emperor of 
Russia will not deliver over the peoplfi 

* He and Gnyon collect^ at Dobra, In the 
valley of the Maros, twelve battalions of in- 
Ihnbyy eightBqtiadronsandflfty'twosunBWith 
which they intended to attaoik Lnoers; Init 
tlieir men (mostly fugitives ftom Demhinski's 
army) lefiised to advance. Bern and Gnyon 
passed over the frimtier, and the troops laid 
aowh Uieir arms.— T olstov, 170, 177. 


of Hungary, bowed down under the 
weight of misfortune, to the blind 
thirst for vengeance in their enemy. 
It may he enough if I am the sole ex» 
piatory victim for all. Hasten, ^en. 
General, to take the necessary steps 
to insure that the sad spectacle of dis- 
arming may be witiiessM only by tho 
troops of the Emperor of Russia, for 1 
declhro solemnly that 1 would rather 
sacrifice my whole army in a hopeless 
contest, than lay down its aims with- 
out conditions before the Austrian 
forces. To-morrow I shall march to 
Yilagos : the day after to Boros- Jeno : 
and on the 14th to Bed. I indicate 
these points in order that you may 
know how to place your army between 
mine and the Austrians. Surround 
me on all sides, and separate mo from 
them.” 

35. Having wiitten this letter, 
Georgey summoned (Aug. 11 ) a council 
of war, laid it without a single com- 
ment before the assembled officers, 
and having done this left the room. 
It was unanimously acmiiesced in by 
the assembly, and tlieir approval 
officially signified to the mmeral. 
^e letter was sent accordin^y, and 
raskewitch cordially acquiesced in 
the proposals. On the 12th the Hun- 
garian army marched to Vilagos. Tho 
mournful ceremony of laying down 
thoir arms was arranged to take placo 
on the following day at twelve o’clock, 
at Szollos, at the |)oint of junction of 
the roads from Kis-Jeno by Zarand, 
and from Vilagos by Uj-Pankota to 
Boros- Jeno — a spot memorable in all 
future ages. At the appointed hour 
Georgey appeared at the head of his 
staff, and, riding forward alone, met 
Count Rudiger, who, similply acsom- 
p^ied, advanced also alone to meet 
him. The meeting must he given in 
Geoigey’s own woi^s ; “ Count Rudi- 
ger seemed filled with the sole desire 
of al^ating as much as poraible the 
depression of my present si^tion; 
for his first words contained *a frank 
assurance that he fullv appreciated 
the motives which had induced me 
to abandon the prosecution of tiio 
war, and in confinnation of this he 
offered mo his right hand. Aii iuvol- 
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nntaxy but audible exclamation fh>m 
my companions betrayed how agree- 
amy they were surprised by this 
proof of esteem from the victor to the 
more unfortunate leader of the van- 
quished. I then delivered to Count 
Budiger, together with a list of our 
requests, the names also of those 
members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and of the Diet, who had vo- 
luntarily attached themselves to the 
troops, and who requested me to 
obtain, if possible, the permission to 
remain with the army during its cap- 
tivity, till the fate of such nad been 
determined on. To this Count Biidi- 
at once agreed, and consented that 
Sie general officers should retain their 
arms." 

36. The mournful ceremony of sur- 
rendering their arms took place mth 
great pomp, and all tlie courtesy to- 
wards the vanquished duo to their 
glorious achievements and present 
reverses. 6eorgcy*s men were still 
28,000 strong, with 140 guns. At 
four in the afternoon, having all como 
up, they were arranged in two lines, 
the infan^ in front, with the cavalry 
on the wings : the artillei^ and cais- 
sons in the second. Bight befdre 
them, in the great plain of Yilagos, 
stood the Russian army also in two 
lines, and the finest oracr. **With 
such men,” said Geoigey, on seeing 
them, **you might conquer the 
•worli” At a quarter past four, Geor- 
gey and his generals rode forward to 
.the front between the two armies; 
Budiger, similarly accompanied, ad- 
vanced to meet him. Both generals 
saluted, a long rolling of drums was 
heard along the whole line, and the 
Bui^ans presented amis, while the 
Hungarian^' laid down theirs : the in- 
fantry placing them on the ground 
two yards in front of the line, the 
cavalry on the saddles of their horses. 
Geoigey and all his officers retained 
their awoida. At a second rdtiing of 
drums the ranks were broken, and the 
men guns conducted with their 
arms to the |dace of their destination, 
under strong escorts. Most of the 
weapons were found to be of English 
manufacture. '*In the twilight of 


tlie 18th August 1848,’* says Geoig^, 

General dnmt Rudiger, the com- 
mander of a Russian army corps, in- 
meted the troops under my command. 
But the cavalry were dismounted, and 
their swords hung on the pommels of 
their saddles; toe muskets of the 
infantry were piled in pyramids ; the 
artillery were drawn mose together, 
and unmanned; the flags and the 
standards lav there unprotected before 
Ihe disarmed ranks.” 

37. Georgey was conducted with his 
generals, afmr this melancholy scene, 
to Gr6s-Wardein, from whence he ad- 
dressed orders to the other generals to 
follow his example, and to the gover- 
nors of the fortresses of Arad, reter- 
waradein, and Komom, to surrender 
them at discretion, l^e few army 
corps yet in the field surrendered or 
dispersed, the officers, especially of 
Poluh origin, for the most part tak- 
ing refuge with Bern, Dembinski, Kos- 
suth, luid the members of the Govern- 
ment and Diet who had not surren- 
dered with Georgy, in the adjoining 
provinces of Turkev, where they were 
hospitably received, and became ere 
long the cause of a difference between 
the govemments^f Great Britain and 
Russia. The governor of Arad gave 
his fortress tip, agreeablv to Geoigey’s 
orders, on me 17th August. Yec- 
szey’s corps; still 7600 strong, with 
1100 cavalry, surrendered at discretion 
to General Budiger at Kis-Jeno on the 
19th, with 72 guns; 6000 of Dem- 
binsld’s men, hotlv pursued by Simb- 
schen, laid down their arras at Karan- 
sebes, with 19 guns. Peterwaradein 
haul^ down its flag on the 6th Sep- 
tember. Klapka was the last to obey 
this order; he held the fortress of 
Komorn with his powerful garrison 
till the beginning of October, when 
seeing the contest was at an end, and 
having learned that Arad and Peter- 
evaradein* had surrendered, he, with a 
heavy heart, ci^tulated pn honourable 
terms on the 4th, carrying with him. 
tl^ distinction of being the latA who 
maintained the Independence of Hun- 
gary.* The aoldieia of the garrison 


* Geoxgey, on this ooeaalon, wiptB to 
Klapka, — ‘'^Dear ftiend: Since we have 
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were offered rank in the Anetrian 
army corresponding to what they had 
held in their own ; bnt not a man ac- 
cepted the proposaL An old sergeant of 
hussars said, '^General, we have faith- 
folly served onr oonntxjr ; we will sup- 
port it again if need be ; but never, 
Clever, will we go to the Austrians.** 

38. Paskewitch and his generals 
behaved with the generosity which 
brave men owe to each other, towards 
the Hungarian officers who had fiillen 
into their hands. The former wrote a 
noble letter to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, seconding that of Geoigey, and 
imploring him to extend his demency 
to aU the officers and soldiers who 
had been engaged in the insurrection. 
But the Emperor returned a cold an- 
swer, to the effect that, if he consult- 
ed only the dictates of his own heart, 
he would be too happv to accede to 
his request, but that “he had sacred 
duties to Mrform towards his other 
subjects, vmich, as well as the jrcneral 
good of his people, he Wiis obuj^d to 
consider. '* These words were of omi- 
nous import; they froze eveiy heart 
with horror. In effect, the Austrian 
Empire had gone through so terrible 
a crisis, it had so yearly been de- 
stroyed in the convulsion, and was 
so much humiliated by having been 
saved only by the intervention of 
Russia, that the feelings of the victori- 
ous sections of the community ear- 
nestly called for expiatory victims. 

parted, events, not unexpected, but decisive, 
have occurred. The eternal disunion of the 
Provisional Government, and the vulm jeal- 
ousy of some of its members, have brought 
matters to the point which I have foreseen 
since April last When I passed the Theiss 
at Tokay, and gained brilliant advantages 
over the Russians, the Government expressed 
a desire to make mo oommander-in -chief. 
KoasuUu in secret, named Bm: bnt the na- 
tion looked for mj appointment, for Kossuth 
had given a perlldiouB answer to the Diet 
Much deceit naa been the cause of all our 
subsequent evils. Dembinski was beat at< 
Szorey: Bern, routed at Haros -Volaphely, 
fled under the wills of Temesvar, where 
Dembinski had also retired. Hegsinediuo- 
cesses for a few hours; but at length was 
beaten to each a degne that, as veeu& 
wrote to me, there remained only 6000 round 
their standarda ont of fiOiOOU^-^xoBOBv to 
Xlapxa, August 16^ 1849; BaLLiVDiXB, 853, 
354. • 


Public opinion in England loudly con- 
demned the melan^oly executions 
which followed ; but although all must 
Tegi*et that the Austrian Government 
lost the opportunity of doing a noble 
deed, whi^ would have added lustre 
to all their previous glories, yet justice 
must recollect the circumstances un- 
der which these severities were exer- 
cised. And if we would know what 
they were, we have only to ask our- 
selves what our feelings would have 
been if Smith O'Brien had led his 
Irish repealers in triumph to Brent- 
ford, and we had escaped destruction 
only by invoking the aid of France. 

39. The melancholy forebodings 
awakened by the Emperor's answer 
to Paskewitch’s intercession were ere 
long too fatally verified. Georgey, 
indeed, was pardoned,* and Klapka 
escaped by the terms of his capitula- 
tion ; but most of the other generals 
were brought to conrts-martial, and 
mournful tragedies followed the con- 
victions which took place. Besides 
Count Bathiany — whoso execution 
has already been mentioned — fourteen 
other Hungarian officers were sacri- 
ficed to the thirst of Austrian ven- 
grance. They were— Colonel Ernest 
Kiss, Count Louis Aulich, General 
Damjanics, General Nagy Sandor, 
Colonel Ignatz Torok, Major Ijahncr, 
General Count Yeeszey, Captain Knez- 
ich. Colonel Ernest Yon roltenberg, 
General Count Ijciningcn, General 
Joseph Schweidel, General Aristides 
Desowffy, General William I^azar, and 
Count Ladislaiis Csanyi — besides a 
few others condemned to lengthened 
imprisonments. The first eleven suf- 
fered together on the same day (6th 
October) in the fortress of Arad. The 
death on the scaffold of ffirave men, 
whose milita^ exploits had so recent- 
ly filled all Europe with admiration, . 
excited a imiversal feeling of horror. 
They all behaved nobly in their last 
momeSK. Damjanics, with his Iqg 

* He was offered rank and emplojrment in 
the Russian army, but honourably declined 
It, and preferred remaining in poverty in his 
own counlxy, endeavouring to mitigate the 
severities exercised against his brave com- 
panions in arms. 
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broken, was«conveyed in a carriage to 
tho place of execution, and was a spec- 
tator of the deaths of his friends. ** It 
is strange,” said he, ‘‘that 1 should 
he the last here : 1 used to be tho first 
in the attack.” But with these mel- 
ancholy scenes the severities of the 
victorious Government ended. The 
inferior officers and inivato soldiers 
were all dismissed, without pifrish- 
ment, to their homes ; no massacre of 
common men took place. Seventy 
thousand of the Hungarian soldiers, 
after a short interval, passed into the 
Austrian service, where they have 
ever since remained faithful to their 
colours. 

40. Cruelties of this sort have in 
every age been found so uniformly to 
spring from the violence of the pas- 
sions airakencd in civil warfare, that 
they may be considered as inherent 
and unavoidable in that species of 
conflict ; and it is that which has al- 
ways caused the authors of such dis- 
sensions to bo regarded as the greatest 
curses of mankind. But in Hie pre- 
sent instance the reaction in tho gen- 
eral mind against the severities was 
unusually swift, and as they shcipld 
not have been committed, the coiise- 

r nces were lasting. Every one felt 
t the contest had been a national 
one, and should have bcini conducted 
on the p^'iiiciples of civilised waiTarc 
between separate states. Condign 
punishment was not long of overtidc- 
ing the victors. Hardly was their 
joint triumph concluded, when jeal- 
ousy broke out between the victorious 
annies. Tlio Russians taunted the 
•Austrians with their defeats, and 
their being forced to call in the aid 
of 4hc Cz^r. The Austrians ascribed 
everytliing to themselves, and allowed 
nothing to the Russians, to whom the 
success had really been owing. In an 
official pinchimation to his troops on 
the conclusion of the war, Jlaynau, ' 
while he congratulated them on their 
ultimate victories, never once men- 
tioned the Russians. The Czar re- 
torted by a proclamation to his sol- 
diers, in whicn he ascribed eve^ning 
to their valour, and utterly ignored 
tho Austrians. Out of this ill-starred 


triumph arose a confidence on the one 
side, a sore feoRng on tho other, which 
brought these two powers into covert 
but most effective enmity during the 
Crimean war, and will probably bring' 
them into fierce hostility in future 
times. 

41. Equol to any of the compmms 
of Napoleon in the skill with whicfi it 
was conducted, and tho energy and 
courage which were displayed on both 
sides, tho Hnn^irian war is almost 
superior to any in tho moral interest 
with which it was attended, and tho 
dramatic scenes in which it termi- 
nated. Th8 spectacle of a hi^-spirit- 
ed and gallant nation, proud of its 
martial tame, and panting for inde- 
pendence, maintaining a protracted 
struggle with two of the greatest mili- 
tory powers in Europe, and at length 
sinidng rather from tho consequences 
of its own divisions than before their 
united strength, was one which power- 
fully afiectod the imamnatioii, and 
awakened the sympathies of men. 
The annalist who records, the reader 
who studios these events, cannot avoid, 
with whatever impr^ions he may en- 
ter on the subject, being earned away 
by the same fealmgs; and howcvcV 
clearly future times may see the dis- 
astrous consemiences which would 
have attendedf the triumph of tho 
Hungarian arms, they will never cease 
to mourn over their overtlirow.* 

42. But, all this notwithstanding, 
reason and justice compel the admis- 
sion, that the Hungarian insurrection 
was both mnuBtifiaole in its origin, and, 
if successful, would have been calami- 
tous in its consequences. It was un- 
justifiable in its origin, because, how 
much soever the Hunmuians had for- 
merly been oppressed by tho Aus- 
trians, th^ had got all uiey desired 
from the Emperor by the constitution 
of 1848, and an amount of liberty far 
gi'eater tlian that now enjoyed by 

* The reader desirous of studyiasthls sub- 
ject more ftiUy will find, in the memoirs of 
Ceoigey and Klspka on the Hninarlan, in 
tho HUMre ds la Guerre de HtmgfU by Bal- 
leydier on the Anstrisn, and in the Jlein- 
tioa des OpentUons de VAmUe Bum on the 
Muscovite sid^ ample materials fos Ills in- 
vestigation. 
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Great Britaiii, and more unlimited, all 
the event proved, than they could 
stand; for it was based on universal 
siiifra^. The only return they made 
for these ^at concessions was to re- 
fuse a man or a florin to Austria when 
cn^ed in a desperate struggle with 
Italy on the plains of Piedmont, to 
recall their re^ments from Rodetsk/s 
iiinks when fighting for the existence 
of Austria, and at length, openly 
throwing off the mask, to advance, 
stained with the blood of Count Lam- 
berg, the commander-in-chief of Hun- 
gary, to support the revolutionists of 
Vienna, yet reeking with the blood of 
Count Latour, its war-minister. The 
constitution of 4th March 1849, after- 
wards promulgated by Austria, was 
doubtless a great infringement on 
Ihesc immunities ; but six nionths be- 
fore it was adopted, the Hungarians 
had thrown off the mask, advanced 
to Vienna, fought the battle of 
Schweehat, and allied themselves 
iiTevocably with the Austrian Re- 
volution. 

43. If the insurrection was unjusti- 
fiable in its origin, still more clearly 
was it likely, if it had proved success- 
ful, to have become^ disastrous in its 
consequences. Austria is. the natural 
and the onW effective barrier against 
Russia in !&stern Europe; T^key, 
long the rival, is now tne voasal of 
tlie Czar ; Prussia has, hitherto at 
least, been his proconsuL The Him- 
garian revolt, if successful, would have 
destroyed this barrier, and opened a 
huge gap, through wMch the Musco- 
vite annics, unopposed, would have 
poured into the centre of Europe. 
Separated from each other, and ani- 
mated by the strongest mu tual hatred, 
cither Austria or Hungary would in- 
fallibly, when divisions occun^d be- 
tween them, have allied itself with 
Russia,. if it was for nothing else but 
to destroy its rival. LombaHy woultf 
have been detached fi'om both ; and 
where, in the wetness and animosi- 
ties consequent on these divisions, vms 
a barrier against Rusda to be found? 
If dangerous to the independence of 
iiatiop^ the Hungarian revolt was 
still more hazardous to the Rberties of 


mankind. Democracy was inscribed 
on the banners of Kossuth : and what 
democracy leads to may be gathered 
from what it has done in France, and 
is doing in America. The Hungarian 
revolt arrayed men in two hosts, the 
victory of either of which would have 
been fatal to the cause of freedom in 
Europe; it ran them either into tho 
des^tism of the Czar, or tho demo- 
cracy-based absolute government of 
Louis Napoleon or President Johnson. 

44. It IS a mistake to suppose that 
the greatest calamities which afflict 
mankind spring from absolutely wick- 
ed motives. Good intentions, ill di- 
rected, are far more hazardous; for 
tho reaction against them is much 
slower of arriving. Some of the great- 
est evils recorded in history have 
arisen, not from bad motives, but 
from good motives imprudently or 
ignorantly directed. Decided outrage 
and wickedness so rapidly produce a 
reaction in the moral feelings of man- 
kind, that their reign is, in geneml, 
of short duration ; but errors based on 
goofl intentions are far more difficult 
of extirpation, and many ages of suf- 
fering often elapse betbre they are at 
length worn out. Tho fires of Smith- 
held, the tortures of the Inquisition, 
w’ero all prompted by good motives ; 
it* was for the extirpation of what 
they deemed heresy, and tho sal- 
vation of souls. Ever since the bat- 
tle of 'Waterloo, England had open- 
ly or covertly promoted tho cause 
of revolt in other parts of the world. 
She had succeeded in revolutionising 
and ruining South America, altering 
tho government in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and exciting a fearful insuiTection 
m Italy and Hungaiy. TJliesc efforts 
were W’ell meant, for the}* were de- 
signed to work oht tho emancipation 
of mankind. But they woio at tlie 
time premature and injudicious, and, 
as sw, terminated only in disaster. 
What has been gained to the cause of 
freedom. or tho independence of na- 
tions by those endeavours to force up- 
on other people institutions not fitted 
for them? The hour of retribution 
has even now struck. The Hungarian 
insurrection, by i-eviving the ambiti- 
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ous dreams of Russia, led to the inva- impunity into that of others. She 
sion of Turkey and the Crimean war ; did all this with philanthropic views, 
and it, in its turn, by sproading in but mistaken jud^ent. It has been 
Asia the belief of the destruction of said that hell is paved with good in- 
Britain’s only army, to the Sepoy Re- tentions : with ecmal truth it may be 
-volt. England has since felt the bum- said that earth is blood-stained by im- 
ii^ of those torches in her own bosom pradent zeal, or desolated by ignorant 
wmch she had so long thrown with philanthropy. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

GKKAT BUITAIN, FltOM THE STTPPIIESSION OF THE IRISH REVOLT IN 1848 
TO THE FALL OF LORD DERBY’S MINISTRY IN 1852. 

1. As the cry for Free Trade is the truth, that, when the general scale of 
wail of aged civilisation suffering un- prices had been altered by the aboli- 
der the high prices which its own tion or great reduction of other iin- 
long-cstablished wealth has produced, port-dunes on articles of commerce, 
and seeking to compensate them by they would inevitably be rained if 
making its purchases in poorer, and they alone were subjected to them, 
therefore cheaper lands ; so, when once Accordingly the concession of free 
introduced in reference to one great trade in min was immediately fol- 
branch of commerce, it must of neces- lowed by the demand for an ecjualisa- 
sity be extended to every other. It tion of the duties on sugar, which was 
is first Called for in regard to articles granted, althou^ the auUiors df the 
of rude a^cultural produce, because change were weS aware, and admitted, 
they are the ones in which the rise of that it would prove the ruin of our 
prices consequent on long- continued West Indian colonies. And this was 
affluence is most fJt, and the fall of followed, before another year had passed 

S rices likely to arise from their intro- away, by the cry for the repeal of the 
notion is least likely to injure the Navigation Laws, in order to lessen 
manufacturing and urban population, the cost of importmg foreign produce. 
Accordingly, rich, old, and manufac- 2. Unmarked by political or exter- 
tnring England, first establislied Frae nal events of any great importance. 
Trade in reganl to cotton, however the four years which elapsed from the 
dangerous to her independence with suppression of the Irish revolt in July 
reference to the United States, and 1848 to July 1852, are second to none 
nex^ demanded and obtained it in in the his^ij of ]^gland in social 
reg^ to bora, however clearly that and political importance; for tiioii was 
tended to bring her into a state of tried, on a great scale and on a fair 
virtual subjection to her grain-grow- thea^ the effects of the social and 
ing neighbours. But when the vie- [political changes which had previoudy 
tory was once gained in refe^Qce to f been introduced. The whole period 
these articles of rude produce, it be- from 1830 to 1846 had been one con- 
came impossible to withstand the de- tinned strng^ between the agricul- 
mand fbr a similar concession in re- tgral and conservative, and the com- 
gord to other articles of commerce,^ mercial and innovating class, which 
or the charges consequent on their' had for its ultimate object the benefit 
conveyance. The persons dealing in ofthe latter, by forcing down the^prices 
them were soon able to show with of the rude produce, on the rai&g of 
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which the former were dependent, amidst the storm which had so vio- 
Wheu the victoiy was gained by the lently convulsed all the Continental 
latter, by the . aMition of the Com monarchies ; and Queen Victoria, in- 
Ijaws in 1846, it became an object of stead of being driven into exile like 
the deepest interest, not merely to the the King of France, or expelled from 
inhabitants of the British empire, but her capital like the Emperor of Austria 
of the whole civilised world, to exa- and the King of Pmssia, was chiefly 
mine its effects, and see whether the occupied in progresses through her 
benefits expected by the latter, or the dommions, to receive the affectionate 
evils predicted by the former, really homage of her loyal subjects. On tliis 
were to flow from the change. No fortunate period, therefore, of external 
other period but ^e six yeare imme- peace and intoriial plenty, the eye of 
dintely following has as yet elapsed, the historian may securely rest, to 
which can with justice bo. referr^ to discern the effect of the great i)olitical 
as iUustrating its effects, and it is the and social changes which the pi*eceding 
five, from 1848 to 1852, which are in tu’enty years had introduced, 
nn especial manner worthy of observa- 3. No one can have lived through 
tion; for the disturbing causes, both that period, or still more, been chaiged, 
before and since that period, have been os the author has, with the peace of a 
so powerful, as during their continu- great commennal city and county dur- 
ance to obliterate its eflects. In the mg its continuance, without being 
last half of 1846 and the whole of 1847, sensible that the temper and feelings 
the effects of the Irish famine were in of the middle and working classes to- 
full operation ; and that tenible cates- wards the Government have been sen- 
trophe was attended with such woeful sibly ameliorated by the changes which 
conseouencea^ that, while they con- then came into oix^ration. The people 
tinueu, it is unfair to look for those had Ixx'omc, so far as actual outbreaks 
of any other cause. Subsequent to or treason are concerned, much moro 
1852, the gold discoveries in California loyal and docile than they formerly 
and Australia have come into opera- had been. The long -continued and 
tion, and by raising prices and stiinu- alnlost normal state of antagonism 
lating production in every part of the Isitween the Government and the man- 
world, and especialljr in its commercial ufacturing and mining classes, which 
centre. Great Britain, have in a man- had so long existed, and threatened 
ner superseded, or concealed the effect disunion, had in a great degree worn 
of, all other circumstances. But from out. The persons belonging to these 
1848 to 1852, the effects of Free Trade classes were not in reality either better 
were displayed, undisturbed by any off than they had lieen before tho 
other or counteracting influences, changes were introduced, or more con- 
Plenly had again returned, and spread tented with their lot. On the contrary, 
its sunshine over the land. The har- suftering was never so acute, or gen- 
vest of 1847 had been so favourable, eral, or long-continued, as during tlie 
t^t, at Lord John RusseU's sugges- three years which immediately fmlow- 
tion, a public thanksmving was onered ed the monetary crisis of 1848, as will 
up for it ; and this blessing continued immediately appear from iiicbntrovert- 
unabated in a sensible dem^ as ap- ible evidence. But the difference — 
pears from the prices, to be immedi- and it was a very great one— lay in 
ately quoted, throughout the period, this, that their discontent was no 
which were beyond all precedent low. jalonger directed against tho Govem- 
Feace, so far as England was con- ment "^They had got everything they 
cemed, continued unbroken, and do- desired. . They had been told, and they 
mestic dimension, appeased by th^ believed, that their suffering in former 
concession of free trade in grain, he- days had all arisen from tlie nomina- 
came almost extinct. The crown of tion horou^s and the Com Laws, aua 
England, resting on the attachment that when these were abolished, uni- 
of a free people, remained unshaken versal prosperity would prevail. They 
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TTcre both abolished, and yet they were ' general and long •continued, wasted 
worse olf than ever. But they could i Sie empire during the next hvo years, 
not now charge it against the Govern- 1 A general feeling of languor and dis- 
ment ; they were constrained to look j tnist pervaded uio commercial towns 
elsewhere for their oppressors. The | and districts, the sad and uniform con- 
idea accordingly was taken up and | sequonbe of a severe monetaiy crisis, 
ividely spread in the manufacturing ; The moneyed classes, bvthe aid of the 
and mining districts, that their griev- ' populace, had succeeded in getting 
anccs in reality were social, not poli- the power into their ovoi hands ; the 
tical, and that no alteration in* the cheapening system was in full ^tivity, 
frame of government was likely to be and the main chants for which they 
of any real service till a total change had contended had oecome the law of 
in the relative position of the classes the land ; but none of the improvc- 
of society took place. The master was ment in the condition of the people 
lield out os the real enemy of the work- which they had predicted had resulted 
man ; it was his riches which made from their adoption. This is dcci- 
their povcrt\', his piosperity their suf- sively proved by the evidence of the 
fering. Trridcs • unions and strikes, statistics of the ])eriod. The exports 
with all their disastrous conscnueuces, of Great Britain exhibited an increase 
accordingly were frequent dnnng this of £19,000,000 from 1847 to 1852 ; 
])crind ; but the pressure was taken off but that was not more than w'as the 
the Govei*nmoiit, and it was directed result of the gradual rise in the price 
against the employers, not the Queen of the chief articles of commerce, when 
or the Ijegislature. The effect of this the depressing etlect of the monetary 
change was great, and most beneficial crisis wore away, and the effect of the 
in a political point of view ; for it cn- beginning of increased supplies of the 
abled the Government to maintain its , procious metals was felt. In imports, 
groundwithoutdifliculty during a ciisis | the measure of the national consump- 
as perilous as any which the monarchy ; tion, there was hardlv any increase: 
had yet passed. ! they had, in spite of the rise of prices, 

4. If from the contemplation of the risen only from £105,000,000 (official 
improved temper of the people during value) in 1849 to £109,000,000 in 1852. 
the five years which immediately fol- The paupers relieved in Great Britain 
lowed the Irish famine and monetary had romained much the same in the 
crisis, we turn to the consideration of period; they were about 870,000 in 
their real condition during that period, England, and 75,000 in Scotland, the 
we shall find much less cause for satis- whole time. In Ireland, in conse- 
faction. Although the Irish famine quence of the termination of the fa- 
and terrible suffering of tlie year 1847 mine and the prodigioas extent of the 
had passed away, and a fine harvest emigration, there was a veiy great re- 
had blessed the labours of the hus- duction; they had sunk from 620,000 
bandman in both islands, yet distress, to 170,000 a-ycar.* But the emigrants 

Exports, Importh, Paupkrs relieved, and Emigrants from Great Britain 
• and Ireland, in evert Year prom 1840 to 1868. 



-•~Statistieal Abutraet, Na IV. 85; Tnde and NavigatUm Edumt, 1855; Newmabsh, 
463; Fortxb, 867/ 490, 405. * 
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from the empire, the tnie test of the 
suiferiDgs of the working classes, had 
increased enormously and beyond all 
])recedent; they had swelled from 
129,000 in 1846, to 868,000 in 1852. 

5. When the price of grain during 
this^eriod, and the immense extent of 
the importation of that article of sub- 
sistence, are taken into consideration, 
it will not appear surprising that very 
great disti'ess should have prevailea, 
and that this immense exodus should 
have taken place. Upon comparing 
the prices of wheat for six years pre- 
ceding 1842, the year when the tariff 
was lowered, and six years after 1846, 
when Free Trade was introduced, the 
difference was about a third; it hod 
fallen from an average of 58s. to one 
of 44s. As this great and, as it then 
appeared, lasting fidl and change of 
prices h^ occurred during a period 
when taxes were unchanged, rents had 
not as yet come down, and the cost of 
labour, from the effects of the prodigi- 
ous emi^tion which had taken place, 
liod considerably risen, it was felt with 
veiy great severity by the agiicultural 
interest over the whole country ; and 
it was their sufferings and consequently 
lessenedconsumptioi^ coujiled with the 
effects of the monetary crisis, which oc- 
casioned the stationary condition, and 
in one year actual decline, of the im- 
ports. This feature characterised the 
X)eriod 1849-52, when the vast im^rt 
of grain consequent on the famine had 
ceased. The British and Irish agricul- 
turists found themselves, while work- 
ing with increased wages, suddenly 
■exposed to the competinon of foreign 
corn-growing countries, in which la- 
bour cost not a third of what it did in 
Great Britain, and rents, where they 
existed at aU, were less in a similar 
proportion. The effect was immediate 
.and uuiversaL With the rapid and 
fierious fall of prices^ and the immense 
•extent of the importation of grain dur-i 
ing the period, which rai^;ed from 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000* quarters an- 
nually, com went out of cultivation to 
■a considerable extent in both islandi; 
arable lands were very generally thrown 
into grass, and the lessened supply of 
wheat in the two islands just about 


equaled the foreign importation. If 
we are to give credit to the boost of 
the Free-traders, that during the twelve 
years, from 1846 to 1857, no less than 
224,000,000 quarters of foreign grain 
or flour were imported, being at ^ 
rate o/ 18,700,000 qiuartcrs a-ycar, we 
should arrive at the conclusion tluit the 
effect of the repeal of tile Com I^aws 
has been to change the nation from the 
state of being in oixlinaiy years nearly 
self-supporting, to one in which two- 
thirds of the food of its inhabitants is 
imported from fomign countries.* 

6. The general reduction in the price 
of commodities of commerce, especially 
such as were the immediate produce of 
the soil, which resulted from the com- 
bined efiect of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the monetary crisis, pro- 
duced a general unsettling, and demand 
for relief in every quarter, among those 
suffering from the change. Foremost 
among these were the mei-cantile and 
colonial classes who had been injured 
by the fall in tin* price of their produce. 
They insisted that it >va8 indispensable 
that the price of the conveyance of 
goods should be reduced in the ^me 
proportion, or they could no longer 
ca/ry on their business with any protit. 
This could only be done by cstuDlishing 
a free competition between British and 
foreign shi]'ipiiig, and breaking down 
the monopoly which for two centuries 
the protective system had established 
in favour o f the former. To this it was 
added by the colonies, and especially 
Canada and the AVest Indies, that now 
that all protection for the staple arti- 
cles of their produce had been taken 
away, and they w'ere exposed to the 
unrestricted competition of their neigh- 
^urs in tho United States, it wa^ ab- 

* “ What is tho result? Why, from 1846 to 
1857 — a period of twelve yeara — we have re- 
ceived Into the country of grain of nil kinds— 
of flour and Indian com (inalze>— all formerly 
articles, notof absolute prohibition, but which 
were iAcnded to be prohibited until it was no 
longer safe that the people should lie starved 
—no less a quantity than 224,000,000 qrs. 
That gmntity in equal to 18,700,000 quarters 
per annum for the twelve years, and during 
that period your homogrowth has been stimu- 
lated to an enonnons extent”— Mr Bright's 
Speech at Manchester, Nov. 2, 1858; IHmee, 
Nov. S. 
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solutely necessary that the restraints 
which hitherto had been imposed on 
their coastins trade, for the benefit of 
the British wipowners, should be re- 
moved. Thence a general demand from 
the interested classes for the Repeal 
OP THE Navigation Laws; and this 
clamour soon became so violent, that it 
was with some difficulty that ministers 
were prevailed on to ])ostpone the ques- 
tion during the session of 1848. It 
came on early in that of the succeeding 
year, on tlie motion of Mr Labouchere, 
who moved in the House of Commons, 

That it is expedient to remove the 
restrictions which prevent the free car- 
riage of goods by sea to and from the 
United Kingdom and the Britisli pos- 
sessions abroad, and to amend tlie laws 
regulating the coasting trade of tlie 
United Kingdom, subject nevertheless 
to such control by her Majesty in 
Council as may be necessary ; and also 
to amend the laws for the re^istmtion 
of ships and seamen.” This motion 
gave rise to most able and instructive 
debates in both houses of Parliament. 

7. On the part of the promotere of 
the bill, it was argued by Mr Labou- 
chere, Sir James Giuham, Lord John 
Russell, and Mr Gladstone;* ‘‘The 
Navigation Laws rested upon three fun- 
damental principles : they secured to 
this country the monopoly of the colo- 
nial trade, of the long- voyage trade, 
and the carrying or indirect Euroiiean 
trade. Of the first, great part is al- 
ready gone from the effect of the reci- 
procity i^stem ; and it is the height of 
injustice, under such circumstances, to 
refuse to the colonics thd abolition of 
restrictions.of which they have always 
complained, and which true wisdoni 
tolls^us wo should no longer exasperate 
them by reRising to remove. The do-* 
cuments laid before the House illus- 
trate the evils of which the colonies 
complain, and which Canada in par- 
ticular suffers, from the Navigjation 
Laws. They throw grievous ifBq)^i- 

* Mr Gladstone spoke most ably on the 
sutiject, and voted with the Liberals; but 
his speech was so mixed up with considera- 
tions on the other side, as to call forth the 
remark of Mr Drummonfl, which elicited 
general cheers, that be had spoken on one 
side, and voted on the oilier.— Deb. 


ments in the way of an advantageous 
trade between Canada and the Ame- 
rican territory, both of which are sit- 
uated on the margm of the lakes ; for 
how could so distant a traffic be car- 
ried on prosperously by Britidi vessels I 
In regard to the long-voya^ trade, the 
system is inconsistent, and inverts the 
true principles of commerce; while in 
regain to the monopoly of the carrying 
European trade, it aepends on its being 
confined to ourselves, and as long as 
we could secure that, it was no doubt 
advantageous. But it is no longer 
possible to do so, for other countries 
have shown that they are aware of the 
injustice to them of this one-sided 
system, and that they are determined 
either to abrogate or retaliate for it. 
Is it not wise then for this country, 
which has been the first to introduce a 
liberal system into commerce, to com- 
plete it by placing the laws upon a 
rational footing, exchanging a narrow 
for an enlarged and libem policy ? If 
other countries shall not follow our 
good example, it is easy to re-enact the 
restrictions, in whole or in part, with 
reference to such countries as shall 
adopt a policy prejudicial to British 
interests. Great^ inconvenience also 
has resulted from the obligation in 
the present laws on shipowners to take 
a certain number of apprentices, and 
this it is proposed to repeal. 

8. “Little real advantage has en- 
sued to the British shipowners from 
the laws, who, by the very policy of 
these laws, are exposed to compelitioti 
in the long -voyage trade in every 
country where competition is most 
dangerous to them. All the tests 
which have been applied prove the 
ability of British shipowners to com- 
pete with the foreign. Even in the 
American trade, British ships have 
increased more rapidly than the for- 
eign. The lavra in many cases act 
SB a protection to foreign ships at 
the expense of the Biitish; and 
while procticidly they are of little 
benefit to the shipowner, their re- 
stftetions operate^ especially in emer- 
gencies, very it]||nrioii8ly upon con- 
sumers, and ultimately upon ship- 
owners themselves. If a commbreial 
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marine is necessary to sustain onr 
navy, Free Trade has increased, and 
must still farther increase, that mar- 
ine. It is absurd to suppose that a 
system which goes largely to increase 
the commerce between nation and 
nation is not to benefit the shijjping 
interests of the nation which is at 
once the centre of that comnierce 
and the greatest trading nation in the 
world. The British shipowners will, 
by the repeal of the Navigation Ijaws, 
without doubt be exposed to a shai*p 
competition from the Baltic and the 
United States all over the world. 
Some compensation to the British 
sliipowner is due for this disadvan- 
tage, and the compensation is to be 
found in the opening of new fields of 
commerce by the system of conditional 
relaxation. The effect of that system 
would be to give to the vessels of such 
states as conferred privileges upon our 
shipping con'espondiiig advances in 
our ports. Such a system would be 
an eipial advantage to both sides. 

9. ** It is a mistake to say that the 
commercial interests of the countiy 
are unfavourable to the bill, and have 
spoken out against it. . There are, in- 
deed, a few petitions on that side pre- 
sented by respectable parties; but 
tliey are few in number in comparison 
of the great body on the other side. 
The measure now on the table has 
been brought forward by the repre- 
sentatives of the great towns and em- 
poria of commerce. The measure has 
TOcn introduced on the responsibility 
of the member for London (Lord John 
Russell), and it has been supported 
throughout by the representatives of 
the chief seats of commerce— Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Newcastle, and the 
West Riding. Without declaring re- 
ciprocity a condition of our opening 
our ports to foreign vessels, it will ex- 
tend commerce and promote mutual 
intercourse all over tne world, and in 
that event the lion's share is sure to 
fall to England. Admitting that the 
superiority of our mercantile marine 
is the keystone of our naval power, 
the measure is entitled to support, be- 
cause there is no reason to suppose 

VOL. VIII. 


it will injure our mercantile marine. 
The complication of our reciprocity 
treaties is another and a most power- 
ful reason for repealing the Navigation 
Laws at once, for they have now be- 
come so involved that none but those 
whoso attention is constantly given to 
the subject can bear them in mind. 

10. “ But, most of all, the repeal 
of tlkese laws is iiidisxtensable, if we 
would preserve our colonial ein})ivo 
from dismemberment. The colonies, 
in particular Canada, have spoken out 
on tile subject : it is now evident that 
unless we are i>reparcd either to con- 
cede this, or to return to the protec- 
tive system, and reimpose the duties 
on foreign corn, we shall lose Canada. 
The urgency of the question, in this 
point of view, is suc-h that it will ad- 
mit of no dela}'. If w'o attach any 
importance to the retention of Canada, 
no time is to be lost in passing the 
bill now before the House. It is a 
mistake to suppo.se that the Naviga- 
tion Laws are a support to the ship- 
ping interest of the country. In fact, 
the old reliance on impre.ssmcnt for 
the manning of the royal navy is 
mainly owing to the injurious opera- 
tion of these laws. If a change has 
become necessary, now is the time to 
make it, when the old protective sys- 
tem hiis been abandoned in regard to 
the producing interests both of the 
mother country and the colonies: it 
is indispensable to consummate the 
commercial policy on wliich the coun- 
try has embarked . W ithout it all that 
had been done would prove infirm: 
rrith it, that which had been achieved 
could not easily be undone. This mea- 
sure, then, is the groat battle-field on 
which the last struggle must take 
place between reaction and •progress. 
The peace and tranquillity of tlie coun- 
try during the last year arc mainly to 
be ascribed to recent legislation, and 
to ^ back now to protective duties 
mi^it^ad to convulsions and fatal 
consequences.” 

11. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Herries, Mr Disraeli, 
and Lord Derby, who found an unex- 
pected but powerful ally in Lord 
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Brougham : The Navigation Laws 

have secured to this country a large 
commercial marine, and laid the foun- 
dation, in a numerous and trained 
hody of seaman, of our maritime su- 
periority : and the (piestiou is. Are vou 
to diminisli that fouiulation, and les- 
sen that superiority, in order to cany 
out a favourite tlicory? The reasons 
assigned in suppoit of the change arc 
visionary and problcinalioal : the dan- 
gers with which it is frauglit, ri'al and 
nninincnt. It is said fniiada dcMiiands 
this measure, because slie lias lost the 
heiiefit of protection : that is to saj% 
having done one foolisli thing, and 
essentially injured one great inteivst, 
you must do another foolish tiling and 
iuiii anotlier great interest in order 
to put them on a footing of equality. 
The hict is undoubted that foreign 
ships can he huilt and navigated 
cheaper than they can in this coun- 
try, for this plain reason, that many 
of them have the materials of ship- 
hiiildiiig at their own doors, whereas 
ours must be brought from a distanee, 
and all of them, except the Ameri- 
cans, x>ay less than half tlie wages to 
their seamen. British ships, it is 
now proved, do not last longer flian 
foreign : how, then, can our sdiipowii- 
ers, labouring under these disadvan- 
tages, compete with foreign ? The 
result of the reciprocity treaties, which 
has been to seriously increase the pro- 
portion of foroign to home shipping 
in trade with all the countries with 
which they have been concluded, 
should make us pause before we apjdy 
the same system to our entire mari- 
time interests. Tlie proposed aboli- 
tion of the seaman apprenticeship sys- 
tem is, if^possible, still more hazard- 
ous ; for it goes directly to diminish 
the skill and lessen the efticiency of 
the seamen who arc employed in the 
meroontile marine, from whom alone 
our royal navy must he manned. ' 
12. “ It is in vain to say t&St, hav- 
ing taken protection from agriculture, 
we must remove it from shipping also. 
If that argument has any force, it 
amounts to this, that having done 
wrong once, we must do so on every 
future occasion, and shun as you 


would a pestilence any return to right 
principles. But in truth there is no 
iiidissolnhle connection between free 
trade in grain and the removal of all 
protection from shipping. Each case 
must he judged of by its own circum- 
stances, and by them alone, irrespec- 
tive of })ast deeds, be they wise ones 
or errors. Reaction is indeed to ho 
dreaded ; hut not because, like repent- 
ance, it is the iirst step to reforma- 
tion, but because it can proceed only 
from the agony of a suffering people. 
The present hill is not called for by 
any great interest in the country, or 
any loud popular voice ; it is the mere 
shift of a party to elude or conceal the 
consequeiices of their own measures, 
'which they have forced upon a reluc- 
tant people anda hesitatingparliament. 
IjQst year we w’cre told that Free Trade 
had taken such root in the minds of 
the people that reaction was impos- 
sible: and already it has become so 
strong, that the main argument ad- 
duced in favour of tlie hill is the dan- 
ger of a prolonged (fontest between that 
principle and the old protective system. 

13. The time is coming when the 
people of England will no longer 
be satisfied with vague declamatlous 
about progress : ' they will ask what 
they are progressing to ? AVe arc told 
'ive may look for rebellion in Ireland 
unless this bill is passed. Is this, 
then, the fruit of your boasted free- 
trade measures : to threaten the dis- 
memberment of the empire, to x^luck 
the brightest jewel from the Crown, 
unless another great interest of tho 
State is sacrificed ? Probably we shall 
be told at this rate, next year, that 
the shipowners and sailors will re- 
volt, unless a sacrifice to appease 
them is made of the royal navy, which 
now competes with their industry. 
Are the results of Free Trade, so far 
as they have gone, so very encouraging 
os to call for a prolonmtion and exten- 
sion of the system ? During the three 

S which have passed siuce Free 
was established, the poor-rates 
have increased 17 per cent, tue capital 
of the country has decreased a hun- 
dred millions, and the deposits in the 
savings banks have been lessened to 
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the extent of a half. Is that a reason 
for extending the same system to an- 
other great interest in the State, and 
tliiit the one which is the foundation 
on which our maritime superiority and 
national independence rest ? 

14. “The present micstion is not 
one of Free Trade : it has nothing to 
do with that question any more than 
the manning of the royal navy has. 
Ailam Smith, Mr Huskisson, Mr Wash- 
ington, Mr liladison, have all declared 
in favour of a protective syst(jni to en- 
courage the breed of native seamen. 
Tile Navigation I^aws did not create a 
monopoly in favour of our colonics : 
that has long ago been demonstrated, 
it is to no purpose in this question to 
refer to the statistical returns which 
show the growth of our sliipjnng, ir- 
respective of that of foreign slates. 
The real question is, in what relative 
proportion have they advanced, and 
to what goal are they tending ? Judg- 
ing by this standard, the dangers of 
free-trade in shipping are immense, 
and cannot bo exaggerated. It may 
well make us pause when w'c recollect 
that the measures we are considering 
may jeopardise 4,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, navigated by«230,000 seamen, 
who now ride triumphant on every 
sea of the globe. Consider the effects 
of our false and meddling desiiicablo 
foreign policy, and say, arc we prepared 
for the maritime wars which, sooner or 
later, must be its inevitable conse- 
quence ? Tliat man is bold who cn- 
tcriains no apprehension for the peace 
of Europe, and can look across the 
Channel and sec the character of the 
Republic there estabRshed without 
fear. Look at Italy, Germany, Hun- 
ary, all wrapt in flames, and can it 
e said that Europe is in a period of 
profound peace ? - Is this a period for 
making great and portentous changes 
in a navy by which victories have been 
nobly won, and immortal triumphs( 
gained? Is this a time for reducing 
our thousand ships of war to a hun- 
dred? The slave-trade, which i^e 
have made such efforts to extirpate 
will spring up afresh when the Ame- 
ricans, Danes, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians *are admitted by this bill into 


what has hitherto been our carrvincr 
trade.”* 

15. The amendment proposed by 
lilr Herrios was rejected, and the bill 
])asscd in the Commons by a majority 
of 61 ; the numbers being 275 to 214. 
Ill the Lords, however, the division 
w'as more narrow, the majority being 
only 10. So close a division on a 
question vital to the Administration, 
awakened donhts as to its stiibility ; 
and reports soon began to fly about of 
a ebango of (lovcniment. These re- 
ports, however, were premature ; the 
bill became law without any furthiT 
discussion, and misters rccovcn'd 
their majority snlTiciontly on otln*!* 
questions to be enabled to carry on 
the government. Thus this gi*eat 
change, extricated from the collision 
of party interests and passions, took 
its ])lacc as part of the settled institu- 
tions of the State. 

16. Perliaps 111 ere is none of the 
great questions which have been agi- 
tated in the country during the forty 
yeai’S embraced in this History, which 
have been so quickly brought to the 
tost of experience, as this of the 
abolition of the Navigation Laws. 
Tne two most bulky articles of com- 
merce, as Adam Smith calls them, 
Man and Corn, came, shortly after it 
was introduced, to be conveyed to an 
unprecedented extent, across the ocean, 
to and from the British empire. The 
gold discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia ere long raised prices above 30 
per cent over the whole world, and 
stimulated speculation to such an enor- 
mous extent, that the exports of Great 
Britain in 1860 reached £164, 000, 000, 
and the imports £210,000,000, real 
value, being more than double of what 
tlicy hod been when the Navigation 
Laws were repealed, f Two terrible 
wars broke out in the Crimea and In- 
dia, cacli of which required the trans- 
portion of a hundred thousand men 
and horses, along wij;h artillery in pro- 

* The last paragraph but one is taken from 
Mr Disraeli’s, the Tost from Lord Brougham's, 
admirable ailment on the subject. 

t In 1864 the computed value of the Im- 
ports was £274,863,924; tlie declared and 
computed value of the Exports, £212,656,642. 

AMraci, No. XI L, p. 13. 
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portion, across the ocean. No circum- 
stances could be conceived so favour- 
able to a gi'eat experiment on the 
Ntavi^ation Laws— so favourable, iii- 
dcpAl, that they nii^rlit well have con- 
cealed its effects, and made them apx)ear 
highly beneficial, when in fact they 
were the very reverse. From the ef- 
fects which the change has protluced, 
some idea may be formed of what they 
are likely to be under cii*cumstauces 
less propitious. 

17. From the returns presented to 
rarliaineiit it appears, that while un- 
der the protective system the British 
shipping liad iiU'rcnsrd Ironi 922,000 
tons in 1801, to 1,599,274 tons in 
1S21, the foreign cmployeil in the 
British trade had dt'clined, during the 
K;ime ]ieriod, from 780,155 tons to 
096,250. On the other hand, under 
the recipmeity, which was a semi-free- 
trade system a])plicd to particular 
countries, the British tons had in- 
creased from 1,664,180 tons in 1822, 
to 4,884,210 ill 1849, and the foixjigu 
had increased from 469, 1 51 tons in the 
former period, to 2,035,690 in the 
same year. In other words, during 
the twenty-seven years of peace, i^e 
British tonnage had tripled^ but the 
foreign tonnage employed in carrying 
on our trade had increased nearly /ue- 
joUL But during the eleven years 
wliich elapsed from 1850 to 1860, both 
inclusive, subscmient to the reixjal of 
the Navigation Laws, while the Brit- 
ish shipping increased, under all the 
favourable circumstances above men- 
tioned, only from 4,700,000 tons to 
6,889,000, the foreign, during the 
same period, swelled from 2,400,000 
tons to 5,283,000 tons. In other 
words, in eleven years subsctiuciit to 
tlio repeal of the Navigation I^ws, 
the British shipping has increased 41 
iwr cent, the foreign 111 per cent. 
The clearances of the United Kingdom 
from 1843 to 1848 exhibited an inei'case 
of 30 per cent; And from 1849 to 
1858, of 65 per cent. During the 
first of these periods, the clearances of 
foreign vessels exhibited, in the first 
periim, an increase of 46 per cent, and 
in the laat^ aubseqaent to the repeal^ of 
90 per cent. That is, under the pro- 


tective system, the annual increment 
of British shipping was thi-ee times 
that of the foreign : under the reci- 
procity system, the increase of foreign 
shipping has been a half more than 
the British; and in the first eleven 
years after the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Iaws, the rate of ivjcrease of foreign 
shipphuj has been nearly three times 
that of British. The returns on whicli 
these results are founded are all given 
in the note below, taken from tho 
Board of Trade retuius;* and it is 
evident from them, that in a few years 
the foreign shipping employed in car- 
lyiug on our trade will come to exceed 
the British. The vital importance of 
this change will not be duly appraci- 
ated unless it is recollected, that under 
tile free-trade system, on an average a 
third, and in years of scarcity a half, 
of the whole food of our people has 

* I. British and Foreign Tonnage, 1801- 



1821- 

-Protection. 


Year*. 

Britidi. 

ForvtKii. 

Total. 

1801 

922,594 

780,133 

1,702,709 

1806 

904,867 

612,904 

1,517,271 

1810 

896,001 

1,176,243 

2,072,244 

1814 

1,290,248 

599,287 

1,889,535 

1819 

1,809,128 

542,684 

2,351,812 

1821 

1,599,274 

896,256 

1,995,530 


British Tonnage iiv'reased as 9 to 15 ; Fo- 
i-eign declined as 7 to 3. 


II. British and Foreign Tonnage, 18S2- 
1849-~Beciprocity. 


Yean. 

British 

Koreipii. 

Total. 

1822 

1,664,186 

469,151 

2,133,337 

1827 

2,086,898 

751,864 

2,839,762 

1832 

2,185,980 

639,979 

2,825,959 

1837 

2,617,166 

1,005,940 

3,623,101 

1842 

3,294,725 

1,205,303 

4,500,628 

1847 

4,942,094 

2,253,939 

7,196,083 

1849 

4,884,210 

2,035,690 

6,919,900 


British Tonnage increased 3 to I ; Foreign, 
from 46 to 2U3, or 44 to 1. 


III. British and Foreign Tonnage, 1850- 
1860— Free-trade in SBireiNo. 


Years. 

1850 

British. 

4,700,199 

Koreiaa 

2,400,277 

Total. 

7,100,476 

1851 

4,938,386 

2,933,708 

7,872,094 

1852 

4,934,863 

2,962,584 

7,787,447 

1853 

5,055,343 

8,887.763 

8,943,106 

1854 

6,874,551 

8,786,815 

9,161,366 

7855 

6,270,792. 

8,680,447 

8,951,239 

1856 

6,390,715 

4,162,419 

10,553,134 

1857 

6,853,705 

4,621,494 

11,475,199 

1868 

6,439,201 

4,522,499 

10,961,700 

18&3 

6,585,112 

4,636,810 

11,221,922 

1860 

6,889,009 

5,283,776 

12.172.785 


Increase of British Tonnage, as 47 to 68, or 
41 per cent ; of Foreign, as 24 to 62, or 111 
per cent.— Porter, 897, 3d edit. ; StalMiUsai 
AhiPract, No. XII., p. 80. 
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rome to depend on foreign supplies. 
These facts regarding the comparative 
progi’ess of British and foreign ship- 
])ing, since the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Jjaws in 1849, become the more 
important from the now ascertained 
and great decline in the seamen eih- 
ploycd in fisheries belonging to the 
llnited Kingdom diiringthe same term. 
From the report of the Committee on 
tile Irish Fisheries, June 1865, it ap- 
pears that “in 1846 there were 19,883 
vessels, manned by 98,073 men and 
boys, engaged in the Irish Fisheries ; 
while in 1864 there were only 9300 
vessels so eniploved, manned by 40,946 
men and boys,’*^ showing a decline in 
eighteen years of Free Trade of 10,583 
boats and 52,127 men and boys ! The 
importance of this great decline will 
not be duly appreciated unless Mr 
<’oliden*s words are recollected — “To 
Great Britain now maritime superior- 
ity is the conditim of existefnijce. 

18. It was evident from the anima- 
tion of this debate, that notwithstand- 
ing their frequent defeats, the Protec- 
tionists did not as yet give up the 
contest, and deemed it still possible 
to obtain some relief for the suileiing 
agricultural interest. Accordingly, on 
the 8th March MF Disraeli m^e a 
motion for a readjustment of the di- 
rect taxation of the country, in such a 
way as to take off some of the burdens 
which now exclusively affected the 
landed preperty of the kingdom. It 
must be confessed, the facts he ad- 
duced were sufficiently striking. From 
the parliamentary returns to which he 
referred, it appeared, that of the di- 
rect taxation of the country, no less 
than £12,000,000 a -year was exchi- 
sivdy levied upm the Icmd^ although, 
of tlio entire property of the kingdom 
rated to the income-tax, which amount- 
ed to £186,000,000, only £67,000,000 
came frem heritable properly. Why, 
he asked, should one-third of tlie pre* 
perly of the kingdom be exclusively 
burdened with so heavy a load of di- 
rect taxation as £12,000,000, being 
more than double the existing incorSe- 
tax, which was £5,600,000? “The 
injustice of this exclusive and class 
taxation upon the land appeared the 


more striking, when it is recollected 
that, of all interests in the country, 
the land has suffered most under the 
effects of recent legislation ; and that 
it is already the boast of the Free- 
traders, expressed in the House of 
Commons by their leader Mr Villiers, 
that by the introduction of that 
change, the consumers of food liave 
gained — in other words, the produceis 
of food have lost — £93,000,000 a-year ! 
Tlius, you select a fragment of the 
community possessing only a third of 
its income, whfeh has been enonnous- 
ly injured by recent legislation, while 
jul others have been proportionally 
benefited, to subject it to three timrs 
the i}icome-tax which the rent of the 
c<nnmunity hears T* It is difficult to 
see what answer, founded in reason 
and justice, could be made to this ap- 
peal; but the free-trade majority in 
the House of ('otnmons threw out the 
proposal by a ina,jority of 91 — the 
iiuml>ers being 280 to 189. 

19. NotwithstaiKling the proof so 
often exhibited of the number and re- 
solute character of the free-trade ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, it is 
probable that the strength of the case 
IVfi* a readjustment of direct taxation 
was such, that it would in the course 
of time have worked out some legisla- 
tive change on the subject, were it not 
that sevt‘ral circumstances combined 
to strengthen the party that support'd 
Free Trade, and concealed for a season 
its injurious effect. Tlie first of thc.-« 
was tlie enormous extent of the emi- 
gration going on at tlisit time. The 
effect of this change upon the market 
for labour, and the n>muncration which 
it received, was immense ; for it kept 
up wages at a comparatively high level 
wiien the price of subsistAice was ra- 
pidly falling. Wages for country la- 
bour in Ireland, which in 1845 had 
been 4d. a-day, were now 2s., and the 
same effect was observable in a lesser 
degfCb in Great Britain. The second 
was the immense amount of labour re- 
quired for the completion of the rail- 
ways which had been set on foot dur- 
ing 1845 and 1846, and took many 
years ior their completion. The mul- 
titude of workmen and artisans em- 
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ployed in the construction of these, 
powerfiiUy contributed to keep up the 
wages of labour and increase the gene- 
ral wellbeing of society iii nil classes 
except the agricultural. I’lic third 
circumstance was the gold discoveries 
in Califoiiiia and Australia, which was 
gradually coming to raise prices con- 
siderably all over the world, and, by 
consequently encouraging speculation 
everywhere, gave an immense impulse 
to mamifacturing industiy of every 
sort. The manufacturers, and whole 
inhabitants of towns, felt tlio benefi- 
cial iniluence of these circumstances 
in the augmented wages of their la- 
bour, while the money they received 
ill ‘exchange for it was worth 40 per 
cent more in consequence of the tall 
to that extent in the cost of subsist- 
ence. This was all sedulously ascribed 
by the free- trade party to the eflcct of 
their measures, and with such success 
that nearl}^ the whole urban poimlation 
came to adopt it as the basis of their 
political creed. Hut these very cir- 
cumstances, which so largely benefit- 
ed the manufacturing and commercial 
classes, only aggmvated the sullerings 
of the agricultural, for they forcibly 
ko])t up the wages of labour at a Idvel 
higher than had ever been known, at 
the very time w'hen the vast importa- 
tion of foreign grain had lowered by a 
third the price of their ]n'oduce. , 
20. If the x>i’ices of foreign and | 
Jji'itish grain had continued after the 
change of 1846 the .same respectively 
as they liad been before it, the conse- 
quence must have been the almost en- 
tire destniction of llritish agriculture. 
"But three circumstances have inter- 
vened since the change, and had an 
important effect in mitigating the 
consequences with which it otheiwise 
would have been attended. The first 
of these was the very considerable and 
permanent rise which look place in 
the price of foi-cign grain, and especij*J 
aUy wheat, in the great graih-couii- 
tries of Europe. So entirely is the 
price of grain in them, as measured 
by the markets of Dantzic and Odessa, 
dependent on the amount of cxjiort 
which is practicable to foreign coun- 
tries, and especiaUy Great Britain, 


that it has been raised permanently 
fully 40 per cent by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws ; it has risen from an aver- 
of 25s. a quarter to one of ncarl}'' 
35s. This, coupled with the natural 
luotection to British agriculture whicli 
arises from the cost of freight from 
the countries where the corn is giwn, 
has gone far to mitigate the severity 
of the blow which had fallen on the 
farmers of this country; a strikinjj 
instance of the manner in which the 
wise provisions of nature mitigate the 
injurious consequences of hasty or self- 
ish legislation. 

21. The second of these circum- 
stances is the great improvements 
which, at the same period, and not & 
little owing to the change, took jilaco 
in farming over the whole countiy, 
cs]iecially by imi>rovcd draining. This 
may appear a strange and anomalous 
result to have flowed from a chango 
which so seriously lessened the value of 
agricultural produce, and consequently 
the remunemtioii of British rural in- 
dustry; but in reality it is not so. 
The same thing for a long time was 
obser\'ed in the West Indies, when 
the profits of tlieir cultivation wero 
so grievously afljgcted by the emanci- 
pation of the ncgi'ocs and the reduc- 
tion of the duties on foreign sugars. 
It arose in both cases from the dcsiro 
to compensate rrdiiclimi of price hy in- 
erccLse of prodnetmu Experience has 
proved that tlie system of tile-drain- 
ing, when rightly executed, raised the 
produce of com lands about 30, and 
grass lands about 45 per cimt, from 
whence may be conceived how vast a 
change in the productive power of 
British agriculture this felicitous dis- 
covery has mode. But as the price of 
cei’eal produce of every soi*t was so 
ruinously low, and in 1849, 1850, and 
1851, after the coni-law repeal had 
come into full operation, the price of 
wheat sank to 44s., 40s., and 88s. re- 
spectively, this altered system of agri- 
culture ran chiefly into an increased 
pasturage and improved mode of deal- 
nig wiw green crops, instead of any 
addition to com-nelds. Every one 
who lived in Britain during these 
years must have seen how g(!uorally 
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this change took place at that time. 
The unfortunate jealousy of the Eng- 
lish farmers has prevented the magni- 
tude of this change from being ascer- 
tained in their country by statistical 
evidence ; but in lrcland» Captain 
Larcom’s reports while 

the production of wheat was lessened 
witliin five years of the repeal of tlie 
Corn lisws by above 2> 000, 000 quar- 
ters, the surface of grass land, and 
the average in green crops, has con- 
.siderably increased ; and the ascer- 
tauicd fact, that with the great rise 
of prices consequent on the gold dis- 
coveries and the Crimean war, the pro- 
duction of wheat in Scotland increased 
100,000 quarters in a single year, may 
give some idea of the corresponding 
diminution in the growth of that cereal 
which took place during the great fall 
of prices which resulted from the estab- 
lishment of free trade in grain.* 

22. A third circumstance which 
tended powerfully to counteract at 
this period the depressing effect of the 
fall of prices in grain consequent on 
the repeal of the Com Laws, was 
the completion of the vast net - 
work of milways which overspread 
all the fertile and some of the 
desolate parts of tHe British Islands. 
The extent to which this railway 
system of communication has been 
pushed, the sums of money which 
have been expended upon it, and the 
effect it has had upon rural industry 
and the balance of political parties 
in the State, are oqu^y astonishing. 
From a parliamentary report in the 
year 1868, it appears that tlie total 

* Production of Grain, Potatoes, 
1849 T 


sum authorised to be raised in ordi- 
nary shares, preference shares, and 
loans, for British railways, up to tho 
year 1857, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of £370,000,000, of which 
£303,000,000 had been actually raised 
and expended. The effect of this 
enormous expenditure of capital on 
purposes entirely domestic, and giv- 
ing employment exclusively to our’ 
own people, has been immense; and 
its conseimences upon tho agricultural 
interests have been in the highest de- 
gree important. By it the monopoly 
of the mrmers in the neighbourhood 
of tFe gi'cat towns has been destroyed, 
and markets opened, esficcially for 
butcher-meat and the x)ro(luce of the 
dairy, to mral labour in even the 
most remote X)arts of the country. To 
sucli an extent has this ivsult ensued, 
tliat cattle are now sent up in a day 
from tlie uplands of Abcrdeensliiro 
iind Mornysliire to London, at a cost 
of 20s. a-hcad — a sum not greater than 
was lost in value by the animal in 
(hiving during three days from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh by the roads ; and 
ail cnteiqnising Scotch shipowner,t 
who has transfen'cd iiart of his great 
rtx)ital to Ireland, has 1.500 acres of 
tuniixis ill his own hands in the north 
of tliat island, and within five miles 
of his estate, finds a rcady-nioncy mar- 
ket for his cattle at a railway, station, 
all of them going direct to T^ondon. 

23. Another consequence of a very 
singular and unexpected kind has 
arisen from the establishment of the 
railway system in Britain — ^namely, a 
great extension of the urban political 

AND Green Crops in Ireland fron 
18&3. 


Vein. 

Wheat. 
Barrela, aOat. 

Potaioca 
Banrcls, SOR. 

Tuniipi. 

Tons. 

Nangold Wiurscl. 
Tona • 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

3,641,198 

2,604,164 

2,508,963 

1,938,941 

1,904,302 

32,112,679 
31,567,917 
35,528,175 
34,044831 
45,932,301 < 

.''>,805,848 
5,439,005 
6,081,326 
5,675,847 
». 6,562,471 

346,595 

364,036 

466,235 

557.139 

588,988 


— -ilffricuUvral Returns, “Ireland,” 1848, p. 5, Introd.; 1855, p. xv. Introd. 

Wheat raised in Scotland:— In 1855, 101,300 qrs.; in 1856, 261,842 qia; in 1857, 298.400 
€irs.—HighJand Society** Returns in these years. 

For the still more striking confirmation of these remarks on Irish agricmltare from 1855 
to 1863, see the table given ante, chap. hdii. 1 61, note, 
t Mr Pollock, of Pollock, Gilmour, ft Co., of Greenock. 
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interest in rural districts. This, like | 
all the other changes introduced by I 
time, was unobserved in its origin, ' 
find only began to attract attention 
when it had come to make a gi*eat and 
lasting alteration in the balance of 
pariies. As much and generally as it 
has bnmght the produce of the whole 
country into the towns, has it brought 
the interests and iiloas of llie great 
towns into the country. It is the 
^reat towns, however, only which have 
ill this manner been spread over the 
country; the small towns are com- 
paratively withered and drici^ up, 
from the superior attra'^tions for cus- 
tomers of the .sliops and places of busi- 
ness in the largo ones. Jhit in the 
great commennal and manufacturing 
cities the eliange has been great and 
decisive. Tlicir incrcusing wealtli and 
ini porta nci; has resulted in a general 
migration of the more wealthy citizens 
to country residences within a circuit 
of twenty or thirty miles around their 
boundaries, wliere they liave their 
homes, and their families are estab- 
lished, and from whence the men re- 
turn daily to their places of business 
during the forenoon iti tlie great coin- 
inercial emporiums to which they \ie- 
long. The elfect of this migi'ation of 
urban classes and interests into the 
country lias been in the highest de- 
gree important. These citizens of 
towns, for the most ]»art, liave carried 
into the country the ideas and wishes 
of towns; they have overspread the 
counties with city influence. The vast 
majority of these citizens arc Jdbcral ; 
their homes are in the country, but 
their hearts and their interests are in 
towns. As commercial towns in all 
ages have been the centres of demo- 
crafic influences, and rural districts of 
conservative, it may be conceived how 
areat has been the effect of this trans- 
ference of e.ouiitry political inilucnce 
to city majorities. 

24. But although these cTfeum- 
stances tended powerfully, even be- 
fore the gold discoveries came into 
operation, to counteract the depress- 
ing effect of the repeal of the Cora 
Iaws, yet the first effect of that re- 
Xieal was in the higliest degree dis- 


tressing, and produced an unprece- 
dented amount of suffering and conse- 
quent clamour among the agricultural 
classes in every part of the couiitiy. 
In 1850 and 1851 especially, when the 
price of 4he quarter of wheat was 40s. 
aud 89s., the outcry was universal. 
Meetings were held in London, Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, and almost eveiy 
county toivn in Great Britain, where 
the most alarming statements were 
put forth as to the depressed state of 
agriculture in all its branches, and the 
utter ruin which must overtake cul- 
tivation, if Protection in some form 
were not restored. It is no wonder 
these statements were made; for the 
fall of at least a third in wheat, from 
an average of 56s. to-oiio of 40s., at a 
time when wages were higher rather 
than the reverse, was to sweep away 
entirely the profits of cultivation, and 
leave the fanner nothing cither to ])ay 
his rent or subsist his family. The 
story told at all these meetings was 
the same— that they could not com- 
pete with foreign cultivators, who 
raised pain by means of labourers 
paid 4d. a-day, while they were pay- 
ing 2s., and that to avoid ruin they 
had no alteniatiye but to turn their 
arable lauds into grass, and abandon, 
except in the most favoured situa- 
tions, all attempts to raise grain crops. 
This, again, led to a fresh set of evils; 
for the quantity of corn lands sud- 
denly turned into pasture produced 
such an increase in the supply of 
butcher-meat, that it fell in a jiropor- 
tioii even more alarming than the re- 
duction in the price of grain. Meat 
siiTik from 9d. to 6d. and 5d. a pound : 
the complaint was universal among 
the graziers that, after buying shcejt 
or cattle and feeding them for six 
months, they were obliged to sell them 
lower than they had acquired thorn. 
In a word, the landlords and fanners 
I in every part of the country were in 
despair; and the outcry raised was 
so general and violent, that, in former 
tpnes, it must inevitably have led to 
a change of measures. 

25. The Free-traders, while these 
violent declamations were goiiig|^()ii on 
one side, made no .attempt to g^ up a 
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counter-agitation on the other. They 
knew that the Reform Bill had given 
them the command, through the bor- 
oughs, of three -fifths of the seats in 
the House of Commons, although two- 
thirds of the entire inhabitants of the 
empire were directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on agriculture for their sup- 
port. Conscious of this, they allowed 
the Protectionists to get it all tlieir 
own way in the public meetings, and 
calmly awaited the decision of the 
House of Commons, where they were 
sure of a majority on the question at 
issue. The journals which supported 
their side contented themselves with 
•observing that, although without 
doubt the prices of rural produce had 
fallen very considerably, yet the efforts 
which were everywhere making to ex- 
tend and improve agricultural indus- 
try by draining, enclosing, and the 
use of guano, afforded a suflicient proof 
that prices had not yet declined so 
much as to check it, and therefore 
that the reduction of price was a gi’eat 
benefit to the other classes of the com- 
munity, and no injustice to the farm- 
er. He was merely deprived of the 
benefit of an unjust monopoly, and 
brought to a leve^ which, without 
being injurious to rural industry, is 
consistent with justice to the other 
great interests of the Empire. 

26. The question came on for final 
discussion, after it had been exhausted 
by repeated debates previously in Par- 
liament and the country, on the 23d 
November 1852, on a motion brought 
forward by Mr Villiers, the purport of 
which was to pledge the countiy to the 
principles of Free Trade.* It was main- 
tained by the mover, and Mr Bright 
and Mr Gladstone: **A11 are agreed 

* “ That it is the opinion of tliis House 
that the improved condition of the country, 
and particularly of the industrious classes, is 
mainly the result of recent commercial legis- 
lation, and especially of the Act of 1840, which 
established the free admission of foreign corn,' 
and that that Act was a wise. Just, and bene- 
ficial measure. That it is the opinion of this 
House that tiie maintenance and farther ex- 
tension of the policy of Free Trade will bwt 
enable the property and industry of the coun- 
try to bear the burdens to which they are 
exposed, and will most contribute to the 
generid contentment and welfare of the peo- 
ple. JUg. 1852, p. 136. 


that recent legislation has improved 
the condition of the working classes : 
and that legislation has been, partly 
with common consent, characterised 
as ‘ wise^ just, and beneficial.’ Every- 
thing which affects the price of food » 
material to the condition of the people ; 
and the very argument so strongly 
urged oil the other side, that the Act 
of >846 has made so great a reduction 
in the price of subsistence of all kinds, 
affords a measure of the benefit which 
it has coiifen-ed upon them. This 
benefit has not been pariial or confined 
to the commercial classes only ; on the 
contmry, it has been universal, and 
})crvaded as much the lural iis tlic 
manufacturing districts, the fanners 
and agricultural labourers as the mas- 
ter manufacturers and operative work- 
men. Undeniable statistics prove this. 
On what other principle can we ex- 
plain the increase of exports from 
i:57,000,000 in 1846 to £74,000,000 
in 1851, and the diminution of the 
paupers relieved from 934,000 in 1849 
to 860,000 ill 1851? Farmers have 
many grievances to complain of, which 
well deserve the attention of the House, 
but the withdrawal of protection is not 
aifiong the number. They are injured 
by the laws authorising distraining 
for rent, the laws of settlement, com- 
pensation for unexhausted impreve- 
ments, and the game laws, hut not by 
Free Trade. Their distresses are real, 
hut they are ascribed to a wrong cause 
by the gentlemen opposite, who have 
so long converted tliem into a trading 
capital for party purposes. 

27. ** It 18 a mistake to say that tlie 
improved condition of tlie w'orkiiig 
classes is owing to the gold discoveries 
or emigration, and not to the efrcc4s of 
recent commercial legislaiStoii. It is 
Free Trade, and Free Trade only, wdiicli 
has done the whole. The opinion of 
the country is completely and irrevo- 
cably made up upon this point. The 
constat assertion of their own views 
by the Protectionists has done, during 
the last six years, incrediblo mischief, 
for it has gone far to mislead foreign 
nations on the subject, and prevented 
them from meeting us by a correspond- 
iug removal of their restrictions. In 
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this country, however, there is but one 
opinion among all men of sense on the 
subject. The Protectionists have ap- 
pealed to the country, and lost the 
verdict It is of the utmost importance 
that it should not only l)e affinned by 
this House, but affirmed by so large a 
majority as to show the world that the 
])olicy of the country in regard to it is 
iixed and immutable*,and that other na- 
tions would do well to descend into the 
same arena, and imitate our example. 

28. “ Notwithstanding the bitter 
exasperation and extraordinary pro- 
longation of this eonllict now closing, 
a similar spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance still animates the House, 
which prevailed wlion the change was 
inti'oduccd, and especially the honour- 
able author of it. 1 1 is our honour and 
j)ride to he his followers ; and if we are 
so, let us imitate him in the magnani- 
mity which was one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the man. 
When Sir R. Peel severed the ties of 
fivc-and-thirty years, he lelt the x>ricc 
he was paying for the perfoimance of 
his duty. He looked, perhaps, for his 
revenge ; but for what revenge did he 
lorik? He did not seek to vindicate it 
by stinging speeches, or by moth>ns 
earned in his favour, or in favour of 
bad policy, if they bore a sense of de- 
gradation and iiain to the minds of 
honourable men. The vindication t 
which he looked was tliis: he knew 
that the wisdom of lii.smc3asurcs would, 
in the end, secure their general accept- 
ance. He knew that those who had 
opposed them from ciToneous opinions 
would acknowledge them after com- 
petent experience. He looked to see 
them established in the esteem and 
sound judgment of the country. Ho 
looked to *.66 them governing by slow 
but sure degrees the policy of every 
nation of the civilised world. He be- 
lieved that the aristocracy themselves 
would, in the end, come to see tliat 
he had never rendered them sd* great 
a service as wlien, with the whole 
weight of the Government, he propos- 
ed uie repeal of the Com Laws. His 
belief was, that theirs was a great and 
sacred cause; that the aristoci'acy of 
England was an element, in its poli- 


tical and social system, with which tlio 
welfare of tlie county was irreparably 
wound up; and to him, therefore, it 
was a noble object of ambition to n> 
deeiii such a cause from association 
with a policy originally adopted in a 
state of imperfect Knowledge and erro- 
neous views, but which, with the clear 
light of experience poured upon it, was 
each day assuming more and more, in 
the view of the thinking portion of 
the community, the character of sordid 
and false.”* 

29. On the other side it was an- 
swered by lliTr Disraeli, the Marquess 
of Granby, Sir John Pakingtoii, and 
Sir E. R. Lytton: “ If, as alleged on 
the other side, * enonnous mischief' 
has been produced by the conduct of 
the Protectionists, it is incumbent on 
this House to stigmatise it by a dis- 
tinct expression of opinion, concerning 
which there can be no mistake. Tlio 
Protectionists opposed the repeal of 
the Com Laws in 1846 on two gi'ounds. 
The fii*st, that it would prove injurious 
to the interests of labour ; that it was 
a labourer’s, not a landlord’s question : 
the second, that it would prove inju- 
rious to a great national interest. Tho 
same objection w,as made to the repeal 
of the Sugar Laws and of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, so that since 1847 the na- 
tion has been incessantly occupied with 
discussions on agricultural, colonial, 
and shipping distress. From the time, 
however, that the change was intro- 
duced till the present moment, no 
attempt has been made by the Pro- 
tectionists to restore the Corn Laws ; 
for this reason, that the facts had not 
as yet so fiilly declared themselves os 
to warrant a demand for a return to 
the old policy. In this respect the 
Protectionists have imitated tho con- 
duct of Sir R. Peel, and the partywhich 
he headed, in regard to tlio Reform 
Bill, which they ’strenuously opposed 
while still under discussion, but ac- 
cepted as an established fact when the 
change was finally adopted by the 
l^gi^ature. 

30. “ There is in reality no ques- 

* Tlie concluding paingrapli is taken iw- 
Itatim from Mr Gladstone’s eloquent, peioxa- 
tiou. 
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tion before the House on which it is 
necessary to come to a division. If 
the object is to settle the question, the 
Government have acknowledged that 
the conduct of the country in the re- 
cent elections was against the prui- 
ciples which they had supported, and 
they no longer attempted to struggle 
against it. This being so, it is a most 
unwise course), and grating to personal 
feelings, to compel persons to confess 
that a measure was just which they 
knew had been the cause of severe 
suffering to many. Since 1846 it has 
been apparent to all on this side, that, 
after so great a change in our com- 
mercial policy, the Legislature could 
not retrace its steps but in deference 
to tlie general voice of the countiy. 
They are free to confess that the 
change has not as yet anived, and 
ill erefore, without having changed their 
Xirivate opinions, they make no attempt 
to bring about a return to the former 
Xiolicj^. Many of the gentlemen on 
this side could not concur with Sir R. 
Teel when he introduced the measure 
of 1846 ; and in opposing him they 
made a great sacrifice, both of party 
and pemonal feeling.” Mr Disraeli 
concluded with moving the following 
amendment: **Tha{ Siis House ac- 
knowledges with satisfaction that the 
cheapness of provisions, occasioned by 
recent legislation, has mainly contri- 
buted to improve the condition and 
increase the comfort of the working 
classes ; and that unresti'ictcd compe- 
tition having been adopted, after due 
deliberation, as the principle of our 
commercial system, this Ih^usc is of 
opinion that it is the duty of Govem- 
inent unreservedly to adhere to that po- 
licy in those measures of financial and 
administrative reform which, under 
the circumstances of the country, they 
may deem it their duty to introduce.” 

31. It is evident, from the turn 
which this debate took, that the mind 
of the majority of the House was made 
up on the subject. The Liberals 
pranged into the whole question of 
Eree Trade, and repeated all the argu- 
ments by which they had so long and 
ably supported it. The Conservatives 
did net venture to dispute any longer 


the general question, but straggled 
only to render their fall as gentle a-; 
possible, and to avert the humiliation 
of being obliged to confess that the 
change they had so strenuously oppos- 
ed was just and expedient. In prin- 
ciple, and apart from party consider- 
ations and triumphs, the amendment 
of Mr Disraeli did not difler from tlui 
motion of Mr Villicrs. The amend- 
ment of ^Ir Disraeli was carried by a 
majority of 80, the numbera being 33G 
to 256 ; the Liberals, assured of their 
victory, generously foregoing an unne- 
cessary triumph over their opponents. 
After this decisive division on the gen- 
cml i^uestioii, any subordinate matter, 
of whatever impoi-tancc, was of no real 
Xmblic moment. An amendment pro- 

S osed by Tiord Palmerston, however, 
eservcjs to be noted, as aUbrdiim a 
measure of the strength, or rather 
weakness, of the Protectionists, who 
still, under circumstances the most 
advereo, adhered to their old colours, 
llefore the division on this amendminit 
took place, 71 members left the House, 
and it was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, the numbers being 468 to 
53> 

S2. Thus was the principle of Free 
Trade and unrestricted comj^etition 
finally established iii the llritish Le- 
gislature ; for the House of Peci*s, see- 
ing the overwhelming majority in the 
Commons, x)rudently abstained from 
any division; and a resolution, jiro- 
posed hy the hlarquess of Clanricarde, 
and slightly amended by I^ord Har- 
rowby, was carried unanimously, to 
the effect that “this House, thank- 
fully acknowledging the general pros- 

* Lord Palmerston’s motion was as fol- 
lows: “That it is the o]>inioii of this lleuso 
that the improved condition of The country, 
and especially the iudustrions classes, is 
mainly the result of recent legislation, which 
has established the jwinciple of unrcstrictcil 
competition, has abolislicd taxes imposed for 
»the purposes of protection, and lias thereby 
diniiifiKhed the cost and increased th'e abuii- 
danco of the principal articles of the food of 
the people ; and that it is the. opinion of this 
House that this policy, firmly maintained 
and prudently extended, will best enable the 
industry of the country to bear its burdens, 
and wiU thereby most, surely promote the 
welfare and contentment of the people.”— 
Ann. Reg. 1S52, p. 142. 
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pcrity, and deeply sensible of the evils ' 
attending frequent changes in the fi- 
nancial policy of the country, adheres 
to the commercial system recently 
established, and would view with rc- 
any attempt to impede its opci*a- 
tions or disturb its progress.” Thus 
the minority in the Legislature acted 
on the same wise principle in regard 
to Free Trade which they liJid previ- 
ously done in reganl to Reform ; and 
seeing the countiy firmly bent on the 
adoption of that policy, withdreuv all 
opposition, and allowed it to be tested 
by its elfects. And without prejudg- 
ing what the annalist of future times 
may say on the subject, when time 
has impressed its signet on the opin- 
ions of man upon it, it may at least 
be safelj*^ observed, that when the de- 
cision of the Legislature and the nation 
was thus irrevocably taken on the 
question, neither wjis as yet in posscs- 
.sion of the facts requisite to the forma- 
tion of a correct judgment regarding 
it. During the seven 5 ’eai *8 preceding 
this decision, nearly thre.o hundred 
millions sterling had been expended in 
the two islands on railways. In the 
same i)eriod the population of Ireland 
had declined two millions and a half, 
and the average emigration ha«l been 
two liimdrcd and sixty-six thousand 
annually; and during the two last 
years of the time, the gold discoveries, 
ss will immediately appear, ha<l come 
materially to alfcct prices, and stimu- 
late industry, and encourage specula- 
tion all over the world. AVhetlier the 
general prosperit)' which characterised 
the close of the period lias beenbwing 
to these causes, or to a reduction in 
the price of subsistence, which, as Mr 
Villiers boasted in the Ilouse of Com- 
m6iis, hal come to save the nation 
£93,000,000 annually, at the expense 
of the land, is a question which can he 


resolved only when time has developed 
the effect of the one set of causes with- 
ont the simultaneous operations of the 
other. 

33. The extreme severity of the 
monetary crisis in 1848 had diffused 
such distress through the community, 
and imprinted such languor and dis- 
trust on the operations of commerce, 
that relief from existing taxation, and 
Uic imposition of fresh burdens on the 
people, were alike out of the qiicstion. 
The payments from China, which came 
so opportunely a few years back to re- 
lieve the exchequer, had ceased ; and 
the only resource of Government was 
the most rigid economy in every de- 
partment, cutting down tlic army and 
navy to the lowest point, and the co- 
pious sale of old stores, to bring the 
expenditure within the income. As it 
was, they contrived to exhibit in the 
parliamentary accounts an excess of 
receipts over disbursements during 
three years ; hut this was obtained en- 
tirely from the income-tax, without 
whicli the deficit every year would 
have exceeded three millions. The 
average net revenue of the nation dur- 
ing tno period was £56,000,000, of 
which £5,500,000 was derived from 
that tax.* Thd* sums voted for the 
ai-my and navy were about £6,500,000 
each, and the ordnance £2,500,000 ; a 
woeful stretch of false economy, which 
the nation ere long expiated in tears 
of blood on the heights of Sebastopol 
and on the plains of India. The army 
kept up was only 92,000 men, exclu- 
sive of those in the employment of the 
East India Company — a force totally 
inadequate to the due discharge of the 
public service, especially as we were 
engaged in a serious and protracted 
war with the Caffres. The navy had 
only 34,000 men voted. With all this 
rigid economy, and the continuance of 


* Income, Expenditure, and Public J)ebt in each Year from 1849 to 18.'>2. 



Yean 

Ineuine: 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

National Debt 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

£57,006,412 

57,431,796 

56,834,710 

57,755,370 

£55,480,659 

54,938,534 

54,002,904 

55,229,336 

£2,098,126 

2,517,341 

2,726,396 

2,417,5.'i9 

£773,168,816 

769,272,592 

765,126,582 

761,627,763 



4nn. Beg., App., Public Rocumeuts, p. 432. 
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tlio war burden of the income-tax, no 
progress was made in the reduction of 
the national debt ; and it was a melan- 
choly reflection, that after forty years 
of peace that burden was not materi- 
ally less than it had been at the com- 
mencement of the period. Since the 
year 1833, wh^i the goyemment of 
the Refonn Parliament began, the 
public debt, funded and unfunded, 
had increased £4,500,000, though un- 
broken peace in Europe, so far as this 
country was concerned, had obtained 
duiing the whole period.* 

34. Important as these details are, 
they yet yield in moment to the re- 
turns obtained by the general census 
of the British Islands, taken in 1853, 
which exhibited results of a novel and 
startling character, that seemed to in- 
dicate a tuniing-point in the fortunes 
and destiny of the state. For a long 
eriod the population of the emx»iro 
ad steadily increased, and it had gone 
on since the peace of 1815 at the ratti 
of somewhat above 2,000,000 souls 
in ten years, or 200,000 a-year. The 
increase between 1831 and 1841, in 
the two islands, had been no less than 
2,700,000. Applying this rate of in- 
crease to the five years iyimcdiatcly suc- 
ceeding 1841, the population of 1846 
must have been at least 28,000,000. 
But the population of the two islands, 
as ascertained by the census of 1851, 

* Public debt in 1833, 

Unfunded do., .... 

Total, 1833, . 

Public debt in 1852, 

Unfunded do., .... 

Total, 1852, . 


was only 27,511,862, showing a de- 
crease in the preceding five years of at 
least 700,000 souls, being at the into 
of 140,000 a-year during the whole 
period. + Wc have only to look at the 
emigration, which, from the end of 
1846 to the same x>eriod in 1851, 
amounted to 1,422,000 souls, and add 
to that 450,000 who perished directly 
from the cilccts of the Irish famine, to 
see what has been the main cause of 
the decline. Einigmnts, it is to be 
i-ccollected, are for the most part in 
the X)rime of life : four-fifths of them 
arc under thirty; and thei-eforc the 
abstraction of a million and a half in 
five years of such persons is far from 
being compensated by tlie addition of 
an ccpial mmiber of infants, who can- 
not be fathers or mothers for eighteen 
or twenty years. By the census of 
1861 the total population Of the em- 
l)iro, including 275,000 of amiy and 
n^.v^ abroad, was 29,346,098, showing 
a^i increase of only 1,734,274 in the 
]>i'eceding ten years. This, with the 
exception of the disastrous decade 
from 1841 to 1851, wius by much the 
least increase of the whole century. 
SucIlos it was, it all arose subsequent 
to 1856, before which there had been 
a most serious decline. Fonhlauqne, 
in his admirable statistics of Great 
Britain, estimates the inhabitants of 
England and AVales in 1856, from the 

£754,100,549 
. 27,752,650 

£781,853,199 

£761,627.763 
. 24,786,520 

786.414,292 


Added to the public debt in 20 years of peace, . £4,561,093 

•^Finance AccoujUs, 1833 ; Portkr’s Pari. Tables, p. 6. 

t Population by Census or 1831 and 1841. 


Yran. England and Srotland. Ireland. Total 

1831 . 16,364,693 .. 7,767,401 .. 24,132,294 

1841 . 18,058,373 .. 8,175,124 .. 26,833,496 

Increase, 2,293,689 .. ^ 407,723 2,701,202 

Census or 1851. 

Population of whole empire in 1841-42, • . . . 26,833,406 

£8tiinated.inciea8etol846(halfof2,70i;202X . 1.356,101 

Population in 1840, . 28,189,507 

Ascertained population in 1.851, 27,51 1,862 

Decrease, 1840-51, . 677,735 

-^Census 1851, Introd. ; Iruh Census, 1853, p. 16, lutrod. 
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result of tlin registered births and 
deaths, added to the census of 1851, 
at 19,045,157, and of Scotland, at 
3,035,000; ill all, 22,080,187. The 
(Jensus Commissioners of Ireland have 
reported that the inhabitants of that 
island, in the same year, did not ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 ; so that, not allo^ving 
ibr the emigration, the whole in 1856 
was 28,080,000. lint the cmigfation 
from 1851 to 1857 was 1,558,268 per- 
sons.* Thus, the whole inhabitants 
of the empire, in 1856, must have 
been under 28, 000, 000 — less by at least 
500,000 than they liad been ten years 
before. 

35. In addition to tlieso causes 
wliieh liavc of late years retarded the 
increase of population in the British 
islands -some of w'hieh may possibly 
be of a temporary nature — there is 
one cause of a lasting and general 
kind, which has latterly been so 
powerful as of itself to render the in- 
crease, in many places, of the peopP* 
stationary. This is tluj daily increas- 
ing number of the inhabitants who 
have become imlwellcrs in cities or 
thickly -peopled places, and the iii- 
cTcased mortality of such localities 
‘ivhen conii)ared with niral districts. 
Tliis change has long been observed 
since the great increase in trade and 
xnaunfacturcs which lias taken place 
since tlie peace ; and in the censuses 
of 1851 and 1861, wliile the popula- 


tion in many of the riu-al counties 
was found to have declined, that of 
the towns, with few exceptions in 
Great Britain, and without o)ic in Irc- 
Imidy has increased. But the census 
retunis have now placed the matter 
beyond a doubt. Notwithstanding 
the immigration from the country 
into the towns which is everywhere 
going forward, so great is the com- 
parative unhealthincss of the latter, 
that the mortality in the tovms is 
from 30 to 40 per cent greater than in 
the country, while the annual increase 
is nearly twice and a half greater in 
the former than the latter. + The 
other fact, also ascertained by the cen- 
sus, that the entire inhabitants in the 
former are constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing and those in the latter as 
constantly and rapidly diminishing, 
proves ccjually clearly the strength of 
the impulse which is now daily urging 
the people from the healthy rural to 
the unhealthy urban districts. Such 
is the force of the iinpelliiig cause, 
that in mountainous and generally 
baiTen Scotland, tlie inhabitants of 
the town districts are about equal to 
those of the rural; and even m licli 
and fcitile Eng]^ud the proportion is 
nearly the same. The results of the 
census of 1861 have put this beyond a 
doubt. There is everywhere a great 
increase in the large towns and min- 
ing and manufacturing districts, and a 


Viz.— 

Ycir*. 

1852, 

1853, 

1854, 

3f.8,I>fiO 

329,937 

323,429 

Yoan. 

1856, 
1866, 

1857, 

Brought forward. 

EmiRrantfl. 

1,022,332 

176,807 

176,554 

212,875 


Carry forward, 1,022,332 


In six years, 

1,688,568 


TarL Vaiwr^ June 2S, 1858. 


V Deaths and Annual Increase in IScotland in Towns and Country Districts. 


Years. 

(teuntry 

Districts. 

Town 

Districts. 

Annual Mortality. 

Annual Increase. 

Towns. 

Country. 

Oountiy. 

Towns. 

1855 

1856 

1,475,489 

1,530,364 

i,48;j,i«'i 

1,532,021 

^ in 40 
lfn42 

lineo 

lines 

1 in 192 

Iin70 


— Fonblanque, p. 12. ' 

See also the statistics quoted ante, cliap. I'ldlL $ 66, note, in vol. viL p. 81S. 

In Glasgow, in the quarter ending 30th September 1858, tlie deaths in the rural districts 
were 1 in 46 ; in the town districts, 1 in 76 ;f the births in the former, 1 in 83 ; in the latter, 
1 in 28. In Glasgow, 60 per cent of the dcalths wore of children under five years of age.— 
Hegistrar-GeneraVt Report, quarter ending 3mh September 1858. 
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oorrespondiiig decline in the purely 
agiicultmtil and pastoral. The rate 
of total increase has in consequence 
hecui materially lessened. It has sunk 
from 2,700,000, which it was from 
1831 to 1841, being an eUvenOi of the 
population at the beginning of the 
period, to 1,700,000 being one senm^ 
tfmth only. It is evident, in these 
circumstances, that a powerful arrest- 
ing cause has set in upon the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain : the same as in 
all other countries has been the com- 
mencement of national decline. All 
great empires have perished, not from 
the redundance, but the want of xxm- 
nlation — from the desertion of the 
country, and the flocking of its inhabi- 
tants to great towns in quest of sub- 
sistence. Reflect on Rome in ancient, 
and obsciwe Turkey in modem times. 
Ijord Shaftesbury, wliose life has been 
spent in investigatng the condition of 
tiio poor, has lately said at the Social 
Science Association: “The time is 
coming, and is not far distant, when 

* COMMITTEO AND CoNVlCTED IN GREAT Br 

AND 


we shall experience a want of popula- 
tion for social, industrial, and mili- 
tary puposes.” 

36. Lord John Russell w’as the first 
statesman who prominently brought 
before the public, at a meeting of tlie 
Social Science Association, at Liver- 
I>ool in 1858, the remarkable fact, that 
not only, during the forty years em- 
braced in this History, had crime 
greatly increased — which of course 
was to be expected from tlie increase 
of the population— but that it liad 
increased in a rmwli greater ratio than 
the increase of the populatimi; and, 
what is still more remarkable, tliat 
this increase was particularly conspi- 
cuous in crimes such as robbery, bur- 
glary, and deadly'’ assaults ri’quiring 
violence for tlicir conqiletion.* The 
increase in murders of late has 
been so great as to have attracteil 
general attention : from 1854 to 1856 
the persons sentenced to death in 
England for that crime had incrcaseil 
fi-om 11 to 31. t Since that time, the 

TAIN IN TUB Years 1817, 1827, 1837, 1817, 



1S17. 

1H27. 

1837. 

1847. 

u:.:. 

Shooting, stabbing, and wounding, 

Robbing, 

Buiglary, 

ITousebrcaking, .... 
Theft in houses, . . ' . 

Forgery, and uttering forged notes, 

26 

1541 

374 

152 

143 

62 




•208 

378 

473 

r>61 

246 

1S4 

Totals, .... 

911 

1113 

1061 

1498 

2057 


Tlie population of Great Britain has increased, from 1811 to 1851, from 12,000.000 to 

21.000. 000, being 70 per cent, while these serious crimes have in the same period iiicrcnsed 
from 9 to 20, or 116 per coni In tlie year 1857, no less than 3584 men were brought before 
the police magistrates in England alone, charged with assaults on women, chiefly their own 
wives. 

t In Lord John Russell's inaugural address to the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, at Liverpool, October 11, 1858, his L(»nlship is reported to have raid : 
** From the returns presented to Parliament, 1 am about to quote the rcsults^if the trials 
which have taken place on several sula'ects of criminal jurisdiction. Those are the oflencos 
of— 1, shooting at, stabbing, or wounding ; 2, robbery ; 3, burglary ; 4, housebreaking ; 5 
larceny in a dwelling-house ; 6, forgery, and uttering foiged instruments. Tlic returns show 
the numbers convicted, sentenced to deatli, and executed for these offences in one year in 
every ten flrom 1817 to 1857, or, in other worts, the changes whicli have taken place in 40 
years. I give you the results 1817, 911 convicts, 911 sentenced to death, and 78 exe- 
cuted ; 1827, 1113 convicted, 1113 sentenced to death, and 41 executed : 1837, 1061 convict- 
ed, 405 sentmeed to death, and none executed ; 1847, 1498 convicted, 18 sentenced to death, 
and none executed ; 1857, 2057 convicted, 21 sentenced to death, and none executed. Tho 
population of Great Britain has increased, from 1811 to 1851, in round numbers, from 

12.000. 000 to 21,000,000; and in England and Wales from 10,000,000 to 18,000,000. You 
will perceive that convictions have increased in a greater proportion. Upon examining 
these ^tums more in detail, there is a further result, namely— a great increase in the crimes 
accompanied witli personal violence. Thus, the number convicted of shooting at, stabbing. 
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increase has been still more alarming. ' 
In the year 1862 there were no less 
than 134 convicted of murder. The 
common observation, that this increase 
of crime is apparent, not real, and that 
it arises from the more extended and 
improved police of later times, which 
has brought it to light, is an entire 
fallacy. Police establishments am an 
ejfect^^ not a ca%isc. They are very*ex- 
pensive, and are always resisted to the 
very uttermost in every part of the 
country; and the “ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation ” is never overcome 
till the mass of unpunislied crime has 
fairly forced an effort to check it on 
a most reluctant people.* In truth, 
there is a progress in human affaii's ; 
but these facts would seem to indicate 
that there is a progress two wa 3 ’s as 
well .as one, and rcc^ills the observation 
of Disraeli, “Progress! yes, hut to 
what f ’* It is evident, however, that 
these facts as to the more rapid in- 
crease of crime than population in an 
age when so much has been done to 
arrest it, by no moans warrants the 
assertion that society, ns a whole. Is 
retroOTading insteiul of advancing in 
moralit^r. Umiucstionabl}’, in tiie 
higher and middle classes, and a great 
part of tlio workin", the improvement 
IS great and undoubted. The just in- 
ference from it is, that it is the effect 
of ^‘eat wealth and long-established 
civilisatiou to multiply to a great cx- 

or wounding, has increased, lictwcen 1817 
and 1857, fi-om 26 to 208, nud of robljeiy 
from 154 to 378 ; while larceny in a dwelling- 
house has only increased from N3 to 246; 
burglary has Increased from 374 to "473 ; 
liousebreaking, Inun 162 to 563; forgery, &c., 
from 62 to 184. It would be very desirable 
to have more complete iiifoi’ination on these 
acveml hoad^ It is very important to osccr- 
tain whether the repeal of capital punish- 
ment has led to greater readiness to prosecute 
on the part of the injured, and greater readi- 
ness to convict on the part of juries ; and 
lastly, whether, and to what extent, crime 
has really increased." 

* For twenty years the county o^ijan- 
ark successfully resisted all the effoi^ 
mode to establidi a rural police among its 
Immense population. At length it was 
established in 1868 by Government author- 
ity; and in the first six months after it was 
set on foot, the 'persons brought before ttie 
magistrates were 1180, of whom 976 were 
convicted. 


tent the “classes dangcreuses,” as the 
Frcuch call them, who are at the bot- 
tom of the social ladder, and in whom 
icious habits and crime arise so natu- 
rally from the circumstances in which 
they are placed, that they often seem 
to bo almost unavoidable. 

37. To this it must be added that a 
great and prolific cause of the increase 
of crime has come into operation iii 
recent times in the British empire, 
owing to the virtual abolition of the 
Sfjstem of Transportatimu This great 
and calamitous change, which appears 
at first sight the most strange and in- 
explicable which has taken place even 
in an age in which every imaginable 
absurdity has been put in practice, 
imdcr the influence of the passion for 
innovation, till it was abandoned by 
the force of experience, arose in tioith, 
in the outset, fi-om want of practical 
acquaintance with the subject on the 
])art of those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration. The tmnsportation of 
criminals is by far the best system 
which ever was devised by human wit, 
ill the commencement of social pro- 
gress in the distant parts of Die em- 
pire, alike for the interests of the 
mother county, pf the colonies, and 
of the criminals themselves. As such 
it succeeded perfectly for a very long 
period in Great Britain, and was at- 
tended with such advantages as ren- 
dered it the object of envy to all tho 
statesmen and philanthropists of the 
Continent, who were oppressed by the 
manifold evils of galley-slaves ami 
public bagnes. Under it, too, tlic 
colony of New South Wales, to wliich 
the convicts were sent, made unprece- 
dented strides in population, industry, 
and wealth— considerably greater than 
were made during the same period by 
either Canada or the Cape of Good 
Hope, though these possessed the ad- 
vantage of much greater proximity to 
rthe mother country— a matter of the 
highest importance in reganl to free 
emigration. The progress of Australia 
with convicts, before tho gold discov- 
eries gave it its recent prodigious start, 
hod been double that of either tho 
Ca]^ or Canada without them— ^ fact 
which decisively demonstrates the im- 
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mcnse advantage of foi'ced penal la- 
bour to an infant colony.* 

38. But toward the continuance 
of this salutary and healthful state of 
things, so fruitful of good both to 
the a^d mother-country, overcharged 
^Tith inhabitants and crime, and to the 
young colony in want of both, because 
both might be converted to the pur- 
poses of useful labour, it is indispen- 
sable that a dw proportion should be 
observed between the convicts sent 
out and the free settlors, and that the 
former be kept a small fraction com- 
pared to the latter; because, unless 
this is done, the criminals will ap- 
proach to an equality with tlie free 
inhabitants, life and property will be- 
come insecure, and their introduction 
will become an object of apprehension 
instead of desire. Unhappily the im- 
mense increase of crime in the British 
empire, especially since the year 1846, 
occasioned such an au^ientation in 
the criminals sent out, ^at they came 
to bear an undue proportion to the 
ordinary inhabitants. When the cri- 
minals of Great Britain and Ireland 
w'ere only 27,000, as they were in 
1822, and of these only 1200 or 1500 
were sent out, no undue increase of 
criminals was complained of ; on the 
contraiy, Australia was constantly de- 
manding more, and its inhabitants 
viewed with peculiar complacency 
heavy assizes in the British Islands. 
But when the proportion was changed, 
owing to the great increase of crimi- 


nals committed at home, and commit- 
tals had risen, as in 1848, to nearly 
74,000, the stream of persons trans- 
ported became from three to four 
thousand. This was felt as a serious 
grievance by New South Wales, the 
more especially as, anterior to the 
gold discoveries, the voluntary emi- 
gration had never exceeded three or 
four thousand annually. Accordingly 
the tide of public opinion in the colony 
turned ; its inhabitants came to regard 
the convicts with appi-chension ; and 
numerous petitions were forwarded to 
Government from Sydney and its de- 
pendencies, praying to be entirely re- 
lieved from the burden of receiving 
transported criminals. 

89. When matters came to this 
point. Government had two courses to 
pursue. They might either have is- 
sued an order in council to tlie colo- 
nies, engaging that to whatever colony 
which would agree to receive the con- 
victs they would send f(nir free settlers 
for each penal one; and employ the 
latter in making roads, bridges, canals, 
harbours, and railways, so that every 
free settler would find the means of 
communication at the public expense 
brouj^ht to his door. Having from 
250,000 to 300,000 emigiauts to deal 
with annually, a small bounty paid to 
each would easily have brought the 
requisite number of free settlors to 
keep in order the convicts, and the 
whole colonies of the empire would 
soon have been happy to receive the 


* Comparative Progress or the Cape, Canada, and Australia, rrfore the Gold 

Discoveries. 
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prolific stream. Or if tliis failed, Government saw no way of escaping 
they might have established a new from the dilemma but by abandoning 
penal colony in a suitable part of our almost entirely the system of trans- 
vast colonial possessions, and treated portatioii. Penal semtude, varying 
it in the same manner, with four free from four to six or ten years, was by 
to one convict settler. It would soon Act of Parliament substituted for it ; 
have distanced all its competitors de- and since 1852, with the exception of 
^tending on agricultural labour alone a few hundred sent annually, with the 
without gold attractions ; property best possible effect, to Western Aus- 
woiild have doubled in value in it dvciy tralia — ^where, being kept in duo pro- 
three or four years. poHion to the free settlers, they are 

40. Pressed by hiinncial embarrass- received with open amis — ^transporta- 
inent, the sad result of the commercial tion has been entirely given up m the 
crisis of 1848, Government did neither British dominions, 
of those things ; but, to allay the ter- 41. The consequences of the change, 
I’ors of Sydney, they sent the whole as was X)redicted by every person in 
convicts to Villi Diemen’s Land, the the empire who had any practical ac- 
most distant colonial settlement of the quaintance with the subject, and was 
empire, iind the jiassage to which costs fully explained to the parliamentary 
£25, live times as much as one to committees who sat on it, have been 
America. No steps were taken to disastrous in the extreme. Tlie dilR- 
sond out a due proportion of free set- culty, instead of being removed, has 
tiers ; and the passage to this remote been only transferi'cd from the ex- 
settlenicnt being so long and costly, tremity to the heart of the empire, 
the nunibers of free settlers annually The convicts, four or five thousand in 
yohig Qid was uineJt, less than that number, annually convicted, who were 
of the convicts. The consequence of formerly transported, being now kept 
couroe was, that it became a scene of in the country, the prisons were soon 
disorder and crime, much what Nor- filled to ovemowing. In the years 
folk Island, to which the convicts 1854, 1855, and 1856, the average 
were next sent, afterwards became, number of persons scntoiiccd to im- 
Every sort of atrocity Avas practised in prisonment by summary and jury 
it, often Avith impunity; by the ac- trial, in England alone, was about 
counts they received of the dismal 114,000 ; in the tAVO islands, from 
state of society in that distant settle- 140,000 to 150,000 annually.* It may 
nient, the other colonies Avere con- readily be conceived, therofore, how 
firmed in their dctei ininatioii to avert serious an addition to this burden 
such a moial pestilence from their four or five thousand criminals sen- 
own shores; and Avhen Government, tenced to from* three to ten years of 
by way of experiment, sent a shipload penal servitude each must have pro- 
of convicts to the Cape, the people duced. No buildings could hold, no 
made such preparations to resist their establishment contrm, so prodigious a 
being landed that it was deemed pni- multitude. The cost of maintaining 
dent to desist from the attempt. Dis- prisoners in the empire paid by the 
concerted by so many difficulties, the Treasury, independent of a still larger 

Persons committed by Jury and Summary Trial, in Great Britain 
AND Ireland, from 1854 to 1856. 



— Fonblanque, pp. 57, 71. 
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sum paid by the counties, rose in con- 
sequence to £1,424,907 a-year in 1856, 
and to £984,874 in 1857. 

42. In this extremity Government 
liad no rccoui-sc but to exercise large- 
ly, through the official persons intrust- 
ed with the right of doing so, the 
power of liberating the penal servi- 
tude men, and letting them loose on 
the countiy long before either any 
real reformation had been effected in 
tlicir habits, or the period of their 
sentence hiid expired. At the same 
time, to diminish the number of long 
imprisonments, they fell upon the ex- 
pedient of allowing the jirisoncrs in 
lighter cases of felony to elect to bo 
tried summarily by the committing 
magistrate, instead of being sent to 
the assizes or sessions. As wis limit- 
<!(! the period of their imprisonments 
to six months, the utmost length 
whieh the magistrate could go with- 
out a juiy, it transferred vast num- 
bers at once from the jury to the 
summary class, and exhibited a great 
decrease of serious crime, when, in 
point of fact, there was no decrease. 
By casting the eye on the table 
subjoined to the last paragraph, 
the effect of the cli^nge which took 
effect in 1856 will be at once appar- 
ent. The consequences of this system 


have been in the highest degree per- 
nicious. From the accounts laid be- 
fore Parliament, it appears that in the 
years 1854, 1855, and 1856, there were 
received into the convict establish- 
ments of Government 19,884 convicts, 
of whom 6563 were liberated before 
the expiration of their sentences, on 
tickets-of-lcavo, independent of those 
pardoned or whose sentences had ex- 
pired,* With trath does the Times 
observe on the returns: “These fig- 
ures show an iinccitainty in the pun- 
ishment of crime which can be paral- 
leled in no countiy where protection 
of life and jiroperty is professed to be 
guaranteed by the State. They also 
make appai-cmt a discrepancy between 
judicial sentences and actual punish- 
ments, which tends to bring our Avliole 
judicial system into contempt, and to 
render a criminal trial little better 
than a fai’ce. Tlie criniinars captiv- 
ity has been measured, not by the cir- 
cumstances of liis crime, but bj' his 
behaviour in the jail; it has been of 
less importance to him to convince 
his judge than to cajole his chap- 
lain.” f The consequence has been 
that a stream of nearly three thou- 
sand. criminals of the worst and most 
dangerous character is annually let 
loose from their places of confinement 


* Convicts received into, and discharokd from, the Government Prisons 
IN THE Years 1854, 1S55, and 



18S1. 

1U5. 

D 

:.r. 

Received. 

Discliargod. 

Received. 

Uisrh.'irRed. 

Krceii cd. 

Uiselini'Ki'd 

Fentonville, . 

436 

.38 

4.W 

1 

703 

55 

Parkhursi, . . 

121 

157 

lOO 

10 

200 

106 

Millbank, . . 

1513 

92 

2624 

52 

2640 

310 

Portland, . . 

665 

334 

1260 

6S1 

881 

507 

Portsmouth, 

545 

264 

886 

4.58 

617 

340 

Dartmouth, 

443 

396 

.045 

405 

5G0 

30X 

Borstow, . . 

689 

13 

108 

107 

393 

• 201 • 

Chatham, . . 





677 

21 

Hulks, . . . 

848 

544 

1235 

633 

153 

]04 


6760 

1718 

6511 

— w 

2371 

6823 

2474 


•Fonblanque, ]). 86. 


•Fonblanque, ]). 86. 

Received In S Yean. DischurKcd un Tiekcta 

5760 1718 

6511 . . . « . . 2371 

• 6813 2474 


19,884 

t Tli» Sheriff of Lanarkshire stated, in his evidence before the Transportation Committee 
in 1857, that in one instance which had come before him judicially, a garotte robber wm 
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upon the country — those who have of far more importance, which was 
siiperadded hypocrisy to their original brought into general use about the 
onences ; and there is too much reason same period, which may with truth 
to believe that the penitentiaries have be said to have been the salvation of 
(lone nothing but make them worse the colonial empire of the country, 
than they were before.* On no other This was the right of Self-ooyern- 
principle is it possible to explain the ment and the electing responsible le> 
fact that, while there has been a great gislative councils, whi(;hwas generally 
decrease of crime tried by jury in Eng- conceded to the colonies between 1837 
land and Ireland, in conse(iuciicb of and 1854, and Avas universal at the 
the option given the prisoner (by the close of the latter period. In this re- 
Act of 1856) to elect to be tried sum- spect the nation has been deeply in- 
manly by the magistrate, in the coun- debted to the Liberal administrators 
tiy generally, for three years after who have niled the country since 
1854, there has been a great and most 1850; for it is doubtful whether the 
alarming increase of violent attacks old Tory Government would have been 
on property in England, t as much impnissed as their successors 

43. If there is Tittle to approve in have been with the necessity of yield- 
this one particular of the Bntish co- ing on this vital point. Yet that it 
lonial administration, of late }’cara a was absolutely necessary is now ap- 
very different meed of approbation parent. Self-government is indispen- 
miist be bestowed on another change^ sable to colonics as soon as they have 

first sentenced to ten years’ transportation for a robboiy on the streets of Glasgow ; within 
a year after that, to filteen yeara’ transportation for a scc'ond garotte robbeiy eoinmitted 
within fifty yards of the same spot; and within another, to transportation for life for a 
third garotte robbery, oonnnitted within a few yards of the original spot. 

* “(Jut of tlic 850 rioters ooii<:eriie<l in the disgruuefiil outbreak at Chatbani last year, 607 
were in tlie first class (for gooil condu(d.); 640, moreover, wei-e either ‘ good * or ‘ veiy 
good;* and 73 were ‘exemplary’ — a degree better than very good. Thein is not any 
minute supervision exorc.ised over tho jirisoners wlicn they return to liberty ; for wc are 
told that ‘four-fifths of tho men are lo&± sight of shortly after their disebaige.’ Trans- 
portation no longer carries off our felons, who am discharged at ,the rate of about 2000 
a-year into tho general population.”— Clay’s renitetUiarieM in England and Ireland. 

t Chimes aijainst Puopehty, with Violence, in United Kingdom. 


1 

1 Crinn-switli 

All Offeiicos, with July. 



KiifflMnd. 

Bcotlaiiil. 

IrcUiiil 

1S;-|4 

1.403 

23,647 

2980 

7051 

18.5.5 

1 315 


2689 

5220 

18.50 

1.787 

14,734 

2723 

4024 


— Fonblanque, p. 5S. 

There can be no doubt that this important question has been much complicated of late 
years by the resolute refusal of the Australian colonies to receive any more convicts, even 
though sent to the distant settlement of Western Australia, which is willing and anxious 
to receive tl^em. They say with truth that tho gold diggings would attract them all to 
their territories. But this difiieulty is greater in appearance than reality. All that is re- 
quired is to establish a ‘new calomy in some other quarter— in an UUvnd fhim whence escape 
may, practically speaking, bo easily rendered impossible. The Falkland Islands, New Gui- 
nea, New Caledonia, and many others, would answer this purpose. But towards the suc- 
cess of this project three tilings are requisite : 1, Tliat Government should resolutely set 
their face to a considerable expenditure, prolUbly some millions sterling at first, to set tho 
colony on its feet ; 2, That measures sAnuld be taken to attract four unstained emigrants 
to one convict to tho settlement,— but this, with from 200,000 to 250,000 emigrants every 
year, would be an easy matter by assisted passages; 3, Government must entirely eman- 
cipate themselves from the trammels of tiie Exe^r-Hall party, who still cling to the belief, 
in the face of all experience, that it is possible, by moral and religious inktniction in prison, 
to effect a general reformation of ciiininuls. This is the greatest dilficiilty which tlie ques- 
tion has to encounter ; for that party is numerous, energetic, respectable m>m private char- 
acter and general principle, and formidable from its entire and fanatical disre|^<of the 
lessons of experience. 
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attained an^'thing like matare years, the interest of the former ; to pnr- 
for this plain reason, that it is forced chase cheap is the interest of the lat- 
on them the necessities of their ter. This lasting and irreconcilable 
remote and isolated situation ; \ 7 hile diversity became still more serious in 
the same cause renders the home gov- its cflects when the Reform Rill h^ 
ernment ignorant of their wants and virtually disfranchised the colonies by 
indiflerent to their complaints. In putting the nomination boroughs into 
eveiyr quarter and age ot the globe, Schedule A, and a decided majority of 
accordingly, colonies have contended the House of Commons became com- 
for self-government, and those^ alone posed of the representatives of bor- 
have been prosperous, and laid the oughs at home, actuated by an adverse 
foundations of mighty empires, which, interest from that of the colonies, 
springing from popularly governed na- From that moment, accordingly, the 
tions at home, have successfully assert- concession of separate legislatures and 
cd their title to establish similar insti- the right of self-government became 
tutions, and enjoy privilege as great the necessary condition of our colonial 
ill their new seats abroad, witness the empire holding together ; and but for 
colonics of Greece, Carthage, and Rome its concession it must have been dis- 
around the Mediterranean Sea in an- solved. 

cient, and the more widespread colo- 45. The first symptom of this irre- 
nies of Great Britain in modern timea concilablo variance between the rc- 
44. At first sight it would appear formed Imperial Legislature and the 
that the natural way to do this would interests of the colonies occuiTed in 
be to give the colonies a share in the 1834, when, as already mentioned, the 
imperial legislature in proportion to immediate emancipation of the negroes 
their wealtn and inhabitants; but a was forced on Govemment through the 
little reflection must convince every portals opened by the Reform Bill, 
impartial person that this would by This important, and, as it has proved, 
no means answer the desired purpose, niinous change, could never have pass- 
The diflicult}' in the way is not, as is ed the House of Commons under the 
generally imagined,^ the distance of o\(t system, when our West India in- 
the colonies from the seat of the im- terest was the strongest in the House, 
perial legislature, for steam has, in a and could command eighty votes ; nor 
great degree, obviated that impedi- under the new system of entire self- 
ment. The real obstacle is the entire govemment in local matters conceded 
divergence of interests on most sub- since the Reform Bill. It was during 
jects between the inhabitants of such the transition from the one to the 
widely-severed countries, and the cer- other, before the effect of the change 
tainty that, as one or other must be was understood, that it could alone 
in a minority, one or other will, in a have passed. The next instance of 
united assembly, suffer injustice — it the divergence was the Canadian re- 
may be great and irreparable— at the volt of 1837, during which the ciy 
hands of the other. It is tnic, tax- for self-government, and a responsible 
ation without representation is injust- government, w’as loud and menacyig ; 
ice to the colonies ; but representation and it was that revolt wliif h, by for- 
withont taxation woidd be not fess in- cibly drawing the attention to the 
jmticetoth^motliercmTUry, Yet how subject, and awakening their fears, 
adjust a scale of taxation for an aged mainly led to the change. The adop- 
community, staggering under twenty- Irtion of Free Trade as the commercial 
six millions a-year of interest of debt, priiRTiple of the empire in 1846, ren- 
ond a young colony in which a direct dered the alteration of policy a matter 
impost has never yet been impo.sc^ of necessity; because, having lost all 
and, if imposed, could not by possibility protection in the home market of Great 
be levied I Not less at variance are the Britain, and being exposed to a rude 
interests of the colonies and mother competition from all nations, it was 
conntiy. To produce and sell dear is impossible to suppose they would con- 
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tinue in thoir allegiance, unless they ' 
acquired the power of regulating at 
pleasure their internal concerns. The 
Cape, in resisting the lauding of the 
convicts in 1852, gave token of the 
spirit which was rising up ; and Aus- 
tmlia, though not yet nuinheriug 
400,000 inhabitants, began talking of 
Bunker’s Hill and Saratoga. Awak- 
ened at length to a sense of their dan- 
ger, Oovernnient somewhat tardily, 
but at length universally, conceded 
the desired boon. Representative as- 
semblies were ever^'wliere established, 
and all the British colonies, except 
India and the purely military stations, 
becaine practically self-governed. The 
chief merit in pushing through this 
greet change belongs to Earl Grey, 
who for long, under the Whig Govern- 
ment, held the office of Colonial Sccre- 
taiT, and brought to bear on the sub- 
ject the great talents which lie had 
inherited from his illustrious father. 
And the good effect of the change is 
alreatly conspicuous. Tho jarring be- 
tween the colonics and tho mother 
country has ceased; discontent, by 
getting a legal channel, has evapor- 
ated ; loyalty has succeeded ; aiyt in 
( \'uia<la these feelings have become so 
strong that they have led to the rais- 
ing of a noble regiment--' the 100th 
- for tho Biitisli service. ^Magnifi- 
ceiit subscriptions, lioth there and in 
Australia, on the occasion of the Cri- 
iiicuii war and Indian revolt, liave at- 
tested their warm sympathy with the 
glories and the sufferings of the mo- 
tber country; and the rejoicings on 
tlie fall of Scliastopol and the capture 
of Delhi were as enthusiastic in Mon- 
treal and Sydney as either in London 
on-Dublip. 

46. Il this concession of the right 
of self-governiiKjnt was important iu 
allaying the discontent of the colonies, 
and pi*eserving for some years longer 
tho slender bond which unites .thefn 
to the mother country, another change, 
scarcely less material to their internal 
progress, was at the same time intro- 
duced by the Liberal Government. 
This was the substitution, for huge 
grants of land to favoured companies 
or individuals, of its sale at prices 


varying from 5s. to £1 an acre to ad* 
venturers, in lots of such moderate 
size as they really could bring into: 
cultivation themsmves, and applying 
the funds thus acquired to tho general 
purposes of the emony, and especially 
the giving the means of emigration to 
active and industrious persons ffoni 
the British Islands. This system, 
which is evidently the true one on the 
subject, and which has been at lengtli 
generally, it may be said universafly, 
adopted in the British colonics by all 
administrations, is mainly duo to Sir 
William Molcsworth, a statesman of 
enlarged views and valuable practical 
talents, whose premature death has 
been a serious loss to the Biitish em- 
pire.* 

* The tenure of land in these colonics has 
led to ^cat and unexpected results, and re- 
newed m a distant hemisphere the old Uoman 
question of the ** public lands.’* In the Times 
of tho 15ih July 1865 the following able re- 
sinnc of this subject is given : — ** llie Land 
Question iu Australia is the leading bond of 
party, the cry at elections, tho cause of tho 
rise and fall of ministries. Tho original mnn- 
agenicnt of land there was simple enough. 
Those who wished to become puKJlwsers in 
fee-simple might buy at auction at the upset 
price of five shillings an acre. Those who 
wished merely to take the natural herbage 
of tho land migli( have as much as they 
wanted for a very moderate payment to tho 
Govenimciit— a payment wiiich would nat- 
urally and gi-adually increase as all the most 
favourable situations w'ere taken up. Tlic 
first cause of disturbance wa.s the compul- 
sory rise ill the upset price of land to ono 
poimd an acre, which w'as imposed on tho 
colonies by the Imperial Pailiameut. Tliis 
measure greatly checked the purchase of 
land. But it had a collateral result, which 
nobody seoms to have foreseen. It entirely 
altered the position of Uie tenant. He could 
not be dispossessed unless the laud he occu- 
pied was bought over his head for at least a 
pound an acre, which, in the case of inferior 
land, gave a tenure equal to fce-simplc. J ust 
nt this time the Oovernnient, owing to tho 
economy of tho Colonial Assembly, found 
itself in want of money to pay salaries, and 
suddenly, by an act of prerogative, greatly 
raised the rents of tho tenants of the Crown. 
This stop encountered an energetic resist- 
ance, and was ultimately defeated ; but it had 
an unforeseen result, which stren^hened tho 
position of the class whom it seemed destin- 
ed to crush. The tenanta of the Crown, or 
**squatter8j* had been the objects of oppi-es- 
sion. A feeling of sympathy was excited ou 
their behalf, and they employed this feeling 
to strengthen their tenure. Like the Irishr 
tenants at will, they raised a cry for fixity of 
tenure and compensation for iinprovumcuta. 
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47. The concession of constitutions 
and the right of self-government came 
iTL time to stop the process of discon- 
tent, and restore the feelings of loyalty 
in the other colonies, but not to avert 
a terrible catastrophe at the Caj^ of 
Good Hope. The oii^n of tliis disas- 
ter, as of all others which have sliakcn 
the fidelity or disturbed tlic prosperity 
of the British colonies, is to be found 
in the senseless measures of the home 
Government, who applied to that dis- 
tant settlement among savages the 
principles which are adopted amidst 
hhiropean civilisation. Two especially 
arc worthy of notice as the direct cause 
of the calamitous events which fol- 
lowed. The first of these was the 
sudden emancipation of the Hottentot 
slaves, for a most inadequate compen- 
sation, by the Act of 1834. As this 
act deprived the colonists of their lab- 
ourers, and gave them not a third of 
their value in compensation, it excited 
the most violent discontent among 
them . To such a degree did this feeling 
go, that Government ere long deemed it 
unsafe to intrust them with the chief 
defence, as heretofore, of their coun- 
try against the Caifre tribes, and re- 
(juired them to deliver up their arms, 

. leaving the dcfence^of the north-east- 
ern frontier to the British regular 
troofjs. These had been reduced, in 
couseciuence of the wretched psission 
for economy which prevailed at home, 
to thirteen hundred men, who were 
now alone charged with the defence of 
an (mdangereofrontier thii-tccii hun- 
dred miles in lenj^h and a country as 
large as Great Britain. Sensible of 
the difficulty of defending so extensive 

and the homo Government, at their solicita- 
tion, gave them leases of their lands varying 
in duration according to the nearness or ro- 
niotcness of the site. Thus did the home 
Government raise upin Australia an oligarchy 
possessing neitlier the distinction of worth, 
of wealth, nor of public service, and yet en- 
dowed with public land, in many places valu-« 
able, well situated, and suitable for colonisa- 
tion. Tlie history of the last ten years lias 
been a constant conflict, on the one hand to 
re.tain, and on the other to get possession af, 
the public lands. There is very little doubt 
that hod the Australian colonies been inde- 
pendent republics, instead of dependencies 
of Eiv^lanu, blood would have flowed in a 
quaiTcl Gms wantonly created.” 


a territory by force of arms. Lord Glen- 
clg, the Colonial Secretary, in pursu« 
ance of the system of conciliation and 
concession then so much in vo^o in 
Europe, had withdrawn the British 
colours from the Kei River— to which 
they had been advanced at the close of 
the last war, and tvhich presented a 
strong and defiant frontier — to tho 
Great Fish River, the old hoiindaiy, 
but which afforded no defensible posi- 
tions. The motive for this withdrawal 
of the British authority from a district 
of country half as largo as England, 
was good, for it was the restitution of 
a conquered territory; and, judging 
by European ideas, it was expedient, 
for it cvmccd moderation in a victori- 
ous power. But applied to a barbarous 
people, who had not a conception of 
justice or moderation themselves, it 
was ascribed, as all siinilai- concessions 
to barbarians are, to fear and a sense 
of weakness. It ivas attended, ac- 
cordingly, by the most disastrous con- 
scqnenccK. 

48. The Caifre tribes could bring 
thriMt thousand fighting men into the 
field. Sensible of their advantage, 
and seeing tho misombly small and 
scattered force by which they were 
opposed, they had for long been medi- 
tating a general rising against the 
British, and had established a secret 
coiTcspondciicc with the natives in 
the English servire, csi)ecially tho 
mounted Oape Rifles, an admirably 
drilled and efficient corps, nearly the 
whole of which, when hostilities broke 
out, deserted to the enemy, carrying 
with them their arms and horses. So 
far from being grateful for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the Hottentots gene- 
rally followed their example. The 
Governor of tlie Capo, ^ir Harry 
Smith, no sooner heard of the threat- 
ening meetings of tho Caifre chiefs, 
tliau he hastened from Cape Town to 
King William Town, the capital of 
Bfftish Caffraria, and summoned a 
general meeting of them to that place 
(Oct 16, 1850) to explain their con- 
duct. They came, accordingly, in 
uumbei's about three hundred and 
fifty, and profes.sed loyalty and obe- 
dience; hut Sandilli, the principal 
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and most hostile chief, kept aloof, and 
refused either to attend the council or 
aubmit He was, accordingly, for- 
mally deposed by Sir Harry Smith, 
in virtue of the right of soverei^ty 
which was still claimed by the Ihitish 
over the ceded territory. Tliis was 
the signal for a general outbreak of 
hostilities along the whole frontier, 
which was immediately followed 4)y a 
general defection of the Hottentots in 
the British service. The consequences 
were extremely serious, and at first 
most threatening. The Governor him- 
self was shut up in Foit Cox, a forti- 
fied post to which he had advanced 
on the frontier, by some thousand of 
these formidable savages, to whom 
the defection of the Cape troops had 
given the advantages of aims, organisa- 
tion, and discipline. Colonel Somer- 
set, who attempted (Dec. 1850) to re- 
lieve him with a small body of regu- 
lar troops from Fort Hare, was driven 
back, after a gallant resistance, to 
that post, much weakened ; while 
Colonel McKinnon, who had left Fori 
Cox with six hundred men to clear 
the country in the Keiskamnia Valley, 
was defeated in the Amatola fast- 
nesses, and with difficulty got bKck 
to Fort Cox, after sustaining consider- 
able loss. Sir Harry Smith escaped 
from the same stronghold at the head 
of a flying escort, and reached King 
William Town with a few followers. 
Emboldened by these sifccesses, the 
Caflres now broke on all sides into the 
British territories, and soon carried 
their ravages into the heart of British 
Caflraria. Not content with burning 
and plundering the whole open coun- 
try, they laid siege to the principal 
fortfesses, and were onlv repulsed 
from Foriklaro itself, the chief strong- 
hold of the district, after a severe 
assault. 

49. The war which ensued, and 
which was protracted for above a year,* 
was for long bloody and indecraive. 
The force at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, now that the^ were deprived 
of ^eir. native auxiliaries, was evi- 
dently inadequate to the ^k of con- 
tending at once with a nation of armed 
and slulful warriors, who carried on 


the war at tlie some time at all points, 
and possessed in the forest-clad rocks 
of the Amatola and the Water- Kloof 
intricate fastnesses, whero the advan- 
tages of courage were of little avail. 
The bravest of the British fell an early 
sacrifice to an unseen and invisible 
enemy whose rifles were discharged 
from the thickets often within three 
or four feet of their breasts. So terri- 
ble were the ravages of these ruthless 
plunderers in British Caflraria, that it 
was stated in a memorial presented to 
the Government by the inhabitants of 
Grahamstown, dated 19th July 1851, 
‘‘that within the last six weeks, 
20,000 sheep, 3000 cattle, and 300 
horses, have been swept from the dis- 
trict of Somerset alone ; and since the 
commencement of the war, 200 farm- 
houses, on the north-eastern border, 
have been reduced to ashes.” Deci>ly 
impressed with the total inadequacy 
of the force at his disposal to meet 
this terrible invasion. Sir Harry Smith, 
when tlie war began, called out a le^y 
en rtmsst to defend the frontier ; but 
it was by no means generally respond- 
ed to, partly from the sullen discon- 
tent which jiervaded the colony from 
the emancipation of the Hottentots, 
and their own subsequent disarming $ 
partly from the general desertion of 
the faimhbuses by their Caflre and 
Hottentot servants, which rendered 
it impossible for the masters to leave 
them without ruin to their families. 
Thus for nine mouths the war was 
almost an uninterrupted series of dis- 
asters ; the frontier was rapidl}; reced- 
ing beforo the torches and rifles of 
the ruthless invaders; and even in 
Grahamstown and Cape Town great 
apprehensions were felt, and prepara- 
tions made to resist tlie enemy. 

50. It was a deplorable proof of the 
prostration of the milita^ strength of 
the country at this period, that tho 
empire should in this manner be suc- 
cessfully set at defiance in a colony 
within a few weeks' saU of the British 
shores, by a tribe of naked savages. 
So it was, however; and it was not 
till the end of 1851 that, by great 
exertion, something like an adequate 
force was put at the disposal of the 
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Cape Governor. At length, liowever, teiminated, yet the heartburnings and 
several regiments were sent out : the animosities to which it had given rise 
74th Higmanders arrived, and brought were not so easily appeased, and the 
to the contest the traditions of Indian Caffres nourished in secret the strong- 
warfare and the prestige of Indian est feelings of hatred against their 
glory, and by a succession of skilful invaders. It is probable that these 
movements the enemy were so strait- feelings, so natural to warlike and 
ened that they were at length driven predatory tribes, wliosc patrimony had 
into the fastnesses of the Amatola and been in part torn from them by a 
the Water -Kloof. They, liowever, foreign enemy, and their plundering 
still held these fastnesses when Gene- checked, would have, ere long, led to 
ral Cathcart landed, and took the a fresh calamitous outbreak, had it 
command in April 1852. This able not been averted by an event so ex- 
and accomplished officer, trained in traordinary, that, though occuiring 
the great wars of Europe of 1813 and beyond the period embraced in this 
1814, since unhappily lost amidst a History, it deserves to be mentioned as 
blaze of glory at inkerman, brought intimately connected with its events, 
to bear upon the contest strategic In the year 1858 a person appeared 
talents of the highest order. After among the Caffres who gave himself 
a series of hard-fought combats, and out for a prophet, and soon acquired 
undergoing excessive fatigues, the unbounded influence over the people. 
British troops at length drove the Ho preached that their misfortunes 
enemy entirely out of the Amatola, liad been owing to the wrath of the 
Water- Kloof, and Gaikeo fastnesses, gods, for their permitting Christian 
and forced them to retire altogether missionaries to settle among them, 
beyond the Kei River, tiie real fron- and that they could only be appcastnl 
tier of British Catfraria, which in an by their sacrificing their whole cattle 
evil hour had been abandoned. The upon their altars. If they did so, the 
final stroke was put to the war by the prophet announced the speedy de -• 
general in person, in a series of skil- struction of the British power, and 
Fill operations in December 1852, on th(f gift by the gods of ten head of 
the right bank of t6e Caledon River, cattle for eveiy one so voluntarily 
which, after g^reat risk had been in- slaughtered. The announcement was 
cuiTcd, ended in the capture of 6000’ believed by these ignorant savages, 
cattle and the submission of the chief, and forthwith acted upon. In a few 
Moshesh, the last of the Basuta war- weeks forty thousand cattle were killed 
riors who lield out against the British, by their own hands ; and as this oc- 
By the treaty of peace which followed, curred at a season of the year when 
the colony was again advanced to the the inhabitants had no other food to 
Kei, and a defensive frontier gained subsist u{)on, they were soon involved 
which has never since been disturbed, in all the horrors of famine.* From 
51. Although, however, the war — thirty to forty thousand men are com- 
which, as General Cathcart justly oh- puted to have perished by this extraor- 
serves, had been, from the lieginning, dinary act of self-immolation ; and^tlie 
rather a domestic insurrection than a survivors, in the last sti^o 5f dcstitu- 
foreign warfare— was thus for the time tion, crowded into the British temtoiy, 
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liuml)ly imploring employment and there being only 18 in the minority, 
food at the hands of those into whoso In the Loi^ it was agreed to without 
dwelling they had so lately brought a division. Various measures of pe- 
fire and sword. Immense has been cuniary relief were at the same time 
the benefit whieh this unparalleled approved, and a committee appointed 
event has brought to the British co* to examine into the working of tho 
lonists ; for it lias at once delivered Irish poor-law. A rate-in-aid bill, as 
them for a long period, perhaps for it was eallcd, was also, after a long 
ever, from their most formidable enc- debate, passed, the object of which 
mics, and furnished them with an was to extend the area of local taxa- 
ample supply of hunger-tamed labour- tion, and thereby equalise the burdett 
ers, who have supplied the great want of pauperism, which at present fell 
experienced in that particular ever witli undue and crushing severity on 
since the disastrous emancipation of particular districts. It was evident 
the Hottentots in 1834. from these measures that Government, 

taught by rude necessity, had at 
52. Tkeland, during the period length come to see how Ireland was 
embraced in this chapter, was fast re- to be dealt with, which was to ceaso 
lapsing into that state of chronic agi- to make it the battle-field of parties, 
tation and disorder from which it to repress sternly the efforts of tho 
had so often been rescued by the rude agitators, and do everything possible 
method of (Coercion Acts. The potiilo to relieve the real distresses of tho 
blight, which had greatly abated dur- people. 

ing the years 1847 and 18-18, rea])- 53. These measures, how wise and 
pcared with partial severity in 1849, necessary soever, did not, however, go 
an<l with it the burnings, predial out- to the root of the evil. It was to bo 
rages, and murders, tho usual accom- found in the excessive redundancy of 
paniments of geiKu-al distress in that the population, the result of long 
• distracted land. So far from being misgovornment, which had prevented 
grateful for tho unparalleled gcncro- tho growtli of artificial wants among 
sity with which the British Go^*rn- the peasantry ; the low price of agri- 
ment had acted towards them during cultural product, the consequence of 
tho famine, the Irish agitators were the contraction of the currency and 
organising, with the utmost activity, free trade in grain ; tho impoverished 
a renewed insurrectionary movement, condition of the landed i)ropriotors 
In the township organisation there which the latter caused, and tlio lawless 
■were already five hundred clubs, con- state of the country, which prevented 
taining thirty thousand fighting men. the estublishment oif fisheries or manu- 
The prolonged war in Hungary kept factiires in it. Nature was silently, 
.alive the hopes of these desperadoes ; and unobserved amidst the strife of 
the Nation, their ehief organ, poured parties, preparing a remedy — the only 
forth incessant incitemeiils to rebel- effectual remedy for these evils — in 
lion, and denounced witli peculiar the extension of tho currency of tlio 
scorn the “vice of loyalty.” The world the gold discoveries, and the 
disarming hill of last session liad diminution of tho population by a 
been attended witli little practical prodigious emigration. But neither 
good, so sedulously had the arms been of these measures could affect the eu- 
concealed by the possessors. In these cumbered estates, tho insolvency of 
circumstances Sir George Grey, on tlw, which acted as a dead-weight upon 
requisition of Lord Olarondoif;' the the industry and energies of the 
Ijord-Lieutenant, brought in a bill for country. Sir R. Peel, however, dis- 
the continuance of the suspension of |^ovcred a remedy for this evil, which, 
the Habeas Corpus Act for six months though startling and even revolution- 
loiiger. So strongly w.as the necessity ary in its character, met with general 
of the case felt, that the bill passed suppoi't, and ultilnatcly was adopted 
the Commons by a majority of 203, | by the legislature, from the s4nse cn- 
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tertainod of its i^ramount necessity, the war, when the debts were con- 
The general oudine of his plan w'as tracted, or the provisions for wives 
hrou^tforward in an admirable speech, and children fixed on the estates, and 
during the debate on the Rate-in-Aid that to which it fell on the return of 
Bill ; and it was afterwards taken up peace, and the reduction of the cir- 
by Govemment, and embodied in tlie culating medium to half its former 
famous Encumbjshed Estates Act, amount. This great difference must 
which passed both Houses without a at any time, and under the most fa- 
division. The object of this biU was vourable circumstances, have produced 
to facilitate the sale of estates which in many cases a very large deficiency ; 
were drowned in debt, by extricating but at this time it was still further 
tlie procedure regarding it from the aggravated by the ten*ors excited by 
delays and technicalities of the Court the potato-rot, and the almost total 
of Clianceiy, which then had the sole cessation of tlio payment of rents, or 
jurisdiction on the subject, and to their entire absorption in poor-rates, 
induce purchasers to come forward by owing to the failure of that crop, and 
giving them a clear, indefeasible, jjar- the fall in the price of rural ])roduce 
liamentary title. To effect these im- of all kinds, owing to the vast im- 
portant objects, a commission of three portation of grain and cattle. ,S(> 
persons Avas appointed, invested with great Avas the clfect of these concurring 
the Avhole jurisdiction of the Court clauses, that fcAv estates at first, AA^hcn 
of Chancery for the sale of cncum- brouglit to sjile by tlic Encumbered 
bered estates, Avith poAA'er to make Estates Commission, realised moro 
rcgiilations for their oAA'n procedure, than fourteen, some only nine years* 
Avhich Avas to bo of the simplest and price of the nominal rental. The 
most summary kind, and a sale under debts affecting the encumbered estates, 
Avhich Avas to confer upon the pAU'- in the form either of Tiiortgages, join- 
chaser an absolute indefeasible title, tures, or provisions to children, Avero 
This bill having passed both Houses, estimated at £30,000,000 sterling ; 
and received the royal assent, the com- an 4 l as, by the Irish laAV, debts are 
mission Avas immediately issued. preferable for princ'ipal and interest 

54 . Beneficial as this Act has proved according to the dates of the registra- 
in its effects to society in general in tion of llie deeds vouching them, tlie 
Ireland, and co-operating, as it has most distressing cases immediately oc- 
done, Avitli the other and more general enrred of vreditoi’s and families Avhosc 
causes of amendment induced at the deeds had not been recorded, being 
same time by the merciful interposi- tfitally ruined by the sale, for a half 
tion of Providence, it was attended of its value, of the estate over Avhicli 
in the first instance, in reference to their security extended. Several mil- 
the interest of individuals, and even lions of debts Avere lost in this Avay, 
whole classes of society, with the especially in the early years of the 
most flagrant and alarming injustice. Act’s working, and unspeakable mi- 
Thc estates in the count^ being for seiy induced on innocent and res]iect- 
the most part deeply in debt, and able parties, ^ • 

those Avhich, from their insolvency, i>5. The Act, hoAvever,* continued 
fell under the operation of the Act, in operation, and the Commissioners 
hopelessly so, there was in many cases worked it Avith diligence and fidelity, 
a shortcoming, often of great magni- As prices rose, from the oficet of the 
tude, Avlien the estate was brought to^ g(m discoveries in 1852, both in that 
a forced sale, and often disposed of for and the folloAviiig years, and the conn- 
half its real value, between the debts try hecamo tranriuillised hy the effects 
charged on the estate and the priSe of the prodigious emigration, the pur- 
wlii^ was realised for it. This arose chasc-iiioiioy rapidly rose, and in seven 
chiefly from the prodigious difference years came to twenty-eight or thirty 
between the value of agricultural pro- years’ purchase of the rental, thcii 
duco during the plcntuiil currency of gi’catly augmented. Then the injustice 
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to creilitoTS ceased, for they were nearly 
all paid in full ; and the benefit of a 
transfer of a considerable part of the 
land of the country, unencumbered, to 
new hands, posseased of more capital 
than the old insolvents, was strongly 
felt. From the Act coming into opera- 
tion (2.5th October 1849) to 31st Aiimist 
1858, the estates brought to sale had 
realised £23,160,000 ; tlie lots sold had 
been 11,000, and the amount distri- 
buted to creditora £21,934,000! So 
immense a transfer of landed property 
by forced sales (;an only be paralleled 
by the con 6 scat ion of the estates of 
the emigrant noblesse in Fnance by the 
decrees of the Convention. Rut the 
injusticiC done in Ireland by this in- 
<li'spensahle revolutionary measure was 
far less than resulted in France from 
the sale of the confiscated estates : the 
purchase-money realised in the latter | 
sales came to pay off the Avhole encum- 
brances in full ; and the increased niral 
activity, induced by the expenditure 
of capital by the new proprietors, is to 
be reckoned as one of the causes of the 
marked and extraordinary improve- 
ment which took place in the condi- 
tion of Ireland after the crisis was jjast, 
which will for ever render memorable 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It is a remarkable fact, that by far the 
greater part — about four-fifths — of the 
money laid out in the purchase of 
estates under this Act came from Ire- 
land ilsdf—a. fact which proves how 
much tliat country, notwithstanding 
all its disasters, had prospered since 
the Union.* 

56. Two circumstances have re- 

\ *‘Ont of £ 10 , 430 . 000 , tlifi nmoiint which 
passed thitaigh the hamls nf tlio Commis- 
sioners up to 1853 , only £ 1 , 779,000 came ; 
from England, Scotland, and tlie colonies, i 
the Tomamder, or £ 8 , 650,000 liaving been 
furnished exclusively from Irish sources. Up 
to the same date (the end of 1853 ), the nuinlxv 
of petitions presented for the sales of %.'^at(>ji 
had been 2878, of which 1081 were sold up to 
that date. The sales were— 

. £2,768,210 
. 2,218.162 
Munster, . . . 3,270,287 

Ulster, . . . 2,173,202 

Greatest in the Roman Catholic districts.”— 
Commissioners' Report, 1858. 


In Leinster, 
Connaught, 
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markably distinguished the conclud- 
ing ^ars of the period embraced in 
this History, whicn require to be no- 
ticed before it is finally delivered to 
the public. The first of these is the 
])rodigious increase of crime, especially 
I those of violence and of the deepest 
dye, which has taken pboce in Great 
Britain during their continuance. It 
has been alre£ly noticed that the con- 
victed murderers in England, who, in 
1856, had been only 14, in 1862 had 
risen to 134, and in 1868 there were 
203 verdicts of murder before the co- 
roners, and 207 of manslaughter. If 
the details of these frightful crimes are 
examined, it will be found that none 
of them have originated in the love 
of gain, few in the quaiTcls of men. 
There lias been a very great increase 
in the mimhcr of rohteries and burg- 
laries, which may be aseribed to tlie 
cessation of transportation; but the 
! murders, which have become so fre- 
! quent that there is scarce a day when 
a fresh one does not appear in tho 
newspapers, have almost all arisen from 
* other causes. They are, for the most 
part, of a domcMw complexion — assas- 
sinations of wives by their hushniids, 
of Imshands by Gieir wives, of ixireiit 
by child, of chilu by parent, and still 
more fi^uently of man and woman 
engaged m irregular and temporary 
connection. Jealousy figures largely 
I in these tragedies of real life : thc}r arc 
more akin to the cases brought to light 
in the divorce court than the deeds of 
convicts liberated on tickets-of-leavc. 
From the complexion of many of them, 
one might be led to imagine that they 
are the result of the vast circulation of 
profligate French novels, in a cheap 
and translated form, which has taken 
place in this country of late years, 
were it not that, in the majority of in- 
stances, the parties belong to a stratum 
jin soi:iety toIow what these novels, 
even in their cheap and popular form, 
can reach. They are probably the re- 
sult, and perhaps the unavoidable re- 
sult, of the vast accumulation of tlio 
very poorest classes in our great cities, 
i in consequence of the depopulation of 
I the country, and the general ^sh to 
towns in quest of employment, and 
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the isolation of each individual in the 
midst of the prodigious multitude, 
far from friends or kindred, and sur- 
rounded by all the varied temptations 
of an aged and higlily corrupt state of 
society. 

57. Another change likely to be at- 
tended with still more important and 
lasting effects on the political situation 
of the country, is the universal choice 
of public servants of every descrip- 
tion, for all situations, civil and mili- 
tary, under Govcnimcnt, by competi- 
tive examinations. The effects of this 
great alteration have not as yet been 
generally appreciated, and are only 
beginning to show themselves. That 
there was much room for improvement 
on the old system, whicli left the 
choice, in every instance, to private or 
political influence, and often admitted 
persons almost entirely uneducated, 
cannot be doubted. But eveiything 
demonstrates that, in addition to re- 
miiring an educational test, to confer 
all appointments on those who answer 
the greatest number of questions in 
conii)etitive examinations, is to apply 
a most illusory and fallacious test to 
real meiit. It makes everything de- 
pend on readiness, ineuiory, and good 
cramming — qualities ^by no means to 
be despised, but far from tests of real 
ability or merit Too often tlie young 
aspirant’s mind is so overloaded with 
useless knowledge that no room is left 
for tlie useful. But important as these 
effects are, they sink into insignifi- 
cance cotn])ared with the chau^ which 
the alteration is making in uie class 
from whom public servants have come 
to be taken. The superior numbers 
of the middle class must gradually 
make the great msgoiity of all jmblic 
functionaries come to be taken from 
their ranks. Supposing the talents 
and industry of tlie young men from the 
class of gentry and those from that 
of the commercial bodies to be equal, 
the vastly superior number of the lat- 
ter must give them a decisive nume- 
rical supeiiority. Thus public func-< 
tionaries of every description will come, 
for the most part, to oe taken from 
the burgher and shopkeeper classes, 
instead *of the aristocracy and country 


gentlemen. This change is immense : 
and it is as great as was made in France 
by the Revolution of 1830, and en- 
throning of the Citizen King. What 
the effect of it may be will ere long be 
ascertained by experience. But in the 
mean time two facts may be mentioned 
to form elements in future inquiry on 
this subject. The first is, that in China, 
the dlioice of all public functionaries by 
competitive examinations has led to 
the establishment of the oldest and 
most degrading tyranny known in the 
world ; the second, that the killed and 
W'ounded of the officers in the Crimean 
War, in the English army, was 1 in 
15 of the whole force ; in the French, 
1 in 30 ; in the llussuui, 1 in 35. 

58. The foreign affairs of Great Bri- 
tain during the period embraced in this 
diapter were chieily remarkiible for the 
narrow esca])o which the country made 
from a war, first with Russia, and soon 
after with France and Russia united, 
when in a stiite, as the event afterwards 
proved, little qualified to maintain a 
contest with either taken separately. 
The ongiii of the dispute vras a demand 
made by the cabinets of St Fetersbui^ 
and^Vienna, jointly, for the extradi- 
tion of Kossuth, Belli, Bembinski, and 
a large body of Hungarian and Polish 
exiles, who had crossed the frontier of 
Servia, and taken refuge in tlie Turk- 
ish dominions, after the capitulation 
of Gcorgey in the xireccdiug autumn. 
The tw^o powers made a formal de- 
mand upon the Sultan for the surren- 
der to them of these fugitives, upon 
the ground that they were not ordinary 
enemies, but subjects of their own who 
hiul been guilty of high treason, and 
should be given up to tlie ])ower whqse 
laws they had oilended. Thi ^ demand 
the Forte resisted, alleging in sup- 

{ )ort of their refusal that the fugitives 
lad been guilty of no violation of the 
xHirkish laws, and of no machinations 
agaiflSt either Austria or Russia while 
oil Turkish territor}', and tliat to re- 

S uire them in these circumstances to 
e given up, was to demand an outrage 
upon the laws of hospitality, and their 
own degradation as an independent 
power. Russia, however, X)ersisted in 
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her demand ; and as the Turkish Gov- 
ernment adlicrcd to their refusal, Baron 
Titoff and Count Sturmer intimated 
to the Porte that all diplomatic inter- 
course with them had ceased. In this 
extromity the Sultan applied to the 
English and French Govenimcnts for 
succour, and they weiHi x)erfcctly united 
ill supporting him. The English fleet 
in the Mediterranean accordingly i*e- 
ceived orders to make sail for the Dar- 
danelles ; and they arrived there in 
the heginiiing of December, under the 
command <d' Admiral Parkin-. Alattei-s 
now looked very serious ; for the Brit- 
ish fleet, as it was said, owing to stress 
of weather, which rendered it danger- 
ous at that season to lie outside, passed 
the straits, and lay inside the Darda- 
nelles. This, aceoi-ding to the letter 
of the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, was 
a casus hrlli; and if the Riussians had 
chosen, they might have treated it as 
such, and declai-cil war. The firm 
attitude of the British and French 
Governments, however, prevented a 
collision : the Cabinet of St Petersburg 
was not prepared for immediate hosti- 
lities ; and after some negotiations it 
receded from its demand, and the exiles 
were not disturbed in their retreat. 
To justify their protection, however, 
the Turkish Government intimated to 
the fugitives that they had better em- 
brace uie Mohammedan religion. Kos- 
suth returned an evasive answer, and 
avoided compliance ; but Dembinski 
and Bern made no scruples, and be- 
came Mussulmans, saying it was their 
vocation to fight the Russians, and not 
to enter into disputes about religion ! 
Times w^ere changed since Zriny de- 
fended the towers of Sigeth against 
th^ army of Solyman the Magnificent, 
and Johii*Sobicski hastened with the 
Polish pospolitc to raise the siego of 
Yicima, beleaguered by the Turkish 
host. 

59. Hardly had the country cscapd 
from this danger when another ^eril 
arose fh>m the assertion of pretension^ 
on the part of the British Government, 
neither so much called for by national 
honour nor so justifiable by the law of 
nations. A diplomatic correspondence 
had for some time been going on 
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between the British Government and 
that of Greece, in regard to certain 
claims of the former, founded partly 
on an alleged act of injustice of the 
King of Greece to a British subject, 
and partly on injuries said to havo 
been inflicted on another British sub- 
ject by an Athenian mob. The facts 
alleged were, that King Otho, in the 
course of clearing the ground for the 
construction of a palace near Athens, 
had taken part of a garden belonmng 
to Mr Finlay, a British subject long 
settled in Greece, and had refused to 
give any adequate compensation ; and 
that another British subject, but a 
Portuguese by birth, Don Pacifico, 
had had his house broken into and 
plundered by a Greek mob, aud no 
redress had yet been obtained, either 
from the parties implicated in the 
outrage or the Government of Greece. 
The Government of Athens answered, 
that they were willing to give a rea- 
sonable compensation, and that they 
would agree to the settlement of the, 
claim by arbitration; but that the 
demand made was exorbitant, and 
twenty times what was really due; 
and this was wannly supported by tho 
Cabinet of the Tijilcries, who tendered 
their good ofiices to a^'ust tlie dis- 
pute. This, however, did not suit tho 
views of Lord Palmerston, who wa.s 
resolved to carry matters with a high 
hand, and extort immediate conces- 
sions to the demands of England at 
the cannon’s mouth. Accoi-dingly, 
he sent orders to Admiral Parker, 
who was returning from tho Darda- 
nelles with the British squadron, to 
make sail for Athens. He according- 
ly did so, and anchored off the Piraeus 
in tlie middle of January (1850) with 
fifteen ships of war, repeating in the 
name of h& Government a peremptory 
demand for the reparation sought; 
and on its being still witliheld, it was 
formally notified to the captain of a 
vessel of war lying in the Piraeus, that 
the harbour was placed in a state of 
blockade. 

60. This demand thus enforced was 
clearly a violation of the law of na- 
tions, and an unjustifiable stretch of 
power by the stronger against tho 
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weaker. It never was heard of before | 
that the claims of private individuals 
of different countries against each 
other, or the Govenimcnt of either, 
<*ould be made the subject of national 
demand, or bo enforced at the can- 
non's mouth. The English never 
tliought of calling the Government of 
the United States, or the Republics of 
South America, to account for the 
niaiiy millions of British capital wHch 
luid been lost by the North Amarican 
3'(‘pudiritiou of their debts, or the "uni- 
versal insolvency" of the “healtliy 
young republics of the southern jjarts 
of that hemisphere." If such a doc- 
trine were admitted into the Law of 
nations, private debts would univer- 
sally be made the pi-etext of public 
wars, and society would revert to the 
barbarous state when family feuds or 
individual wrongs kept nations in con- 
stant hostility. The French Govern- 
ment accordingly viewed the matter 
in this light; for having demanded 
explanations, and received none tliat 
were satisfactory, they instructed their 
ambassador at the Court of London, 
AI. Drouyn de Lhuys, to leave that 
capital, which he accordingly did ; 
and at the same t^e (May 14) the 
Russian minister, liaron Brunow, de- 
clined an invitation to dinner at Lord 
Palmerston’s. These two powers were 
acting entirely in concert, as joint 
guarantees, by the treaty of 15th 
July 1824, wirii Great Britain, of the 
independence of Greece. War seemed 
inevitable, or rather already begun, 
between England and the two greatest 
of the Continental powers united to- 
gether. 

61. The announcement that the 
French ambassador had left London, 
and that the Russian was preparing 
to follow his example, which was made 
in London on the 15th Ma^, created, 
as well it might, a prodimous sensa- 
tion. Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), 
in a powmful and eloquent sneecli, 
hrougnt the subject before the House 
of Lords, calling on them to clear the 
character of a great nation, which had 
been prostituted by an attempt to en- 
force, unjust demands utou a weak 
and defenceless State, ^e Govern- 


ment was strongly supported by Lord 
Tjansdowne and the whole Whig par- 
ty, but the motion of Lord Stanley 
was carried by a majority of 37 — the 
numbers being 169 to 122. This hos- 
tile majority, in a House which had 
been so largely recruited fmm the 
Whig ranks during the last twenty 
years, made a givat impression on the 
couhtiy, and a change of ministry was 
generally contemplated. Lord Pal- 
merston tendered his resignation to 
Lord John Russcdl on the following 
morning ; but the Premier declined to 
accept it till the opinion of the House 
of Commons Avas taken on the subject. 
TJicy were not long of coming to the 
rescue. On the 20th June Sir Roe- 
buck gave notice of a motion approv- 
ing the foreign policy of Government, 
which came on for <liscussion on the 
following daj% and led to an iniport- 
<aut debate. In the course of it Lord 
Palmerston vindicated the aggi'essive 
X)olicy he had pursued, by appealing 
to the old Roman saying when its citi- 
zens wore brought to trial in a foreign 
land, ** Civis Romamis mm;** a maxim 
more suitable to the ancient repub- 
lican masters of the %vorld than to a 
stale such as Britain, surrounded by 
Xiowerful and jealous monarchical 
neighbours. His speech on that oc- 
casion, which occupied four hours and 
a half in delivering, was one of the 
most pourerful and elfeclivo ever made 
within the walls of Parliament. The 
House, after a debate of four nights, 
divided, when Government hud a ma- 
jority of 46 — the numbers bein^ 310 
to 264. This victory prolonged the 
life of the Administration. The whole 
strength of the united Liberal and 
Roman Catholic party supported Min- 
isters on this occasion. 

62. As the House of Commons by 
so large a majority supported Minis- 
ters on this question, and brought the 
nation to Uic verge of hostilities with 
FAiice and Russia united, it is worth 
while to examine what iircparation 
they had made to sustain a war with 
these two powers. This is now ascer- 
tained by authentic evidence. From 
the return presented to the House of 
Commons on 5th June 1857, on the 
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motion of Mr Sidney Herbert, it ap- 
pears that the total military force 
voted by Parliament was, for 1850, 
exclusive of those in India, 99,128, of 
whom 39,730 w-ere required for the 
colonies, leaving only 59,398 for ser- 
vice in the British Islands. Of these, 
at least, 30,000 were required for Ire- 
land, being only 29,000 for the de- 
fence of Great Britain, of whom 15,000, 
at least, must be deducted for the gar- 
risons of fortresses. Nor was the state 
of the iiaA^y more satisfactory ; for the 
men and boys voted for the sea ser- 
vice in that year were only 39,000; 
and by no efforts could live sail of the 
lino, adequately maimed, have been 
collected in the Chunncl to protect 
the British shores from invasion. On 
the other hand, the Russians liad 25 
sail of the line constantly manned and 
equipped in the Baltic, and 15 in tlie 
Eiixiiie, and France had .53,000 men 
ready to man 20 sail of the line, and 
as many frigates and war-steamers to 
join in the crusade. And the dangler 
was averted by no other means but 
abandonment by Great Britain of the 
pretensions she* htid in so hcedle.ss a 
manner advanced. After all this dis- 
cussion, Lord Palmerston quietly suc- 
cumbed, and agi-oed to submit tlic 
disputed claims to arbitration, as 
France had all along urged ; and the 
matter ended by the arbiters giving 
about a thirtieth part of the sums ori- 
ginally demanded.* 

63. The speech of Sir R. Peel dur- 
ing this debate was one of the most 
brilliant which he ever dedivered, and 
it was attended with one moumful 
peculiarity — it was hi.s last. Within 
a few hours after, on the 29th June, 

* Oji the 26th April tlie Greek Govern- 
ment, iiiuler^the threat of :u‘tive hostili- 
tUiH, acceiited the ultimntimi of the Kiiglisb 
ariiliasaador. But inennwliile a convention 
liad been agreed to in London, on the 19th 
April, between England and France, by which 
the Government of the former country, ac- 
cepting the proposal of the latter for avh?!- 
tration, imiiosed less onerous conditions on 
the Greeks. When, however, the news of 
the coinjilcte submission of the Greek minis- 
try to his demands arrived, Lord Palinerstoii 
refused to carry out the agreement of Lon- 
don. This led to the departure of the French 
ainliassador. Ultimately the stipulation of 
the 19th April was accepted by England. 


as Sir R. Peel was riding up Constitu- 
tion Hill, ho was unfortunately thrown 
from his horse, and severely nurt — as 
it afterwards appea|;ed, by a rib being 
driven into the lungs. Ho was car- 
ried home, and the best surgical aid 
immediatelj|r obtained, but in vain ; for 
after lingering in great pain for some 
days, he expired at eleven o'clock on 
the hrst July. It is impossible to dc- 
sci-ibo the impression which this mel- 
ancholy event produced on the coun- 
try, or the universal grief with which 
the intelligence of it was received. 
The news of his death created as great 
a sensation abroad as it did at home. 
The Queen was desirous to make Lady 
Peel a peeress, as had been done with 
Lady Canning under similar circum- 
stances, but she declined it, agreeably 
to the expressed wish of her deceased 
husband. All parties concurred in 
the eloquent peroration of Mr Glad- 
stone in the House of Commons: — 
** Though he lias died full of years and 
of honours, yet it is a death which, in 
liuman eyes, is premature ; for we had 
fondly hoped tnat whatever position 
Providence might still assign to him, 
by the weight of his ability, by the 
splendour of his talents, and the purity 
of his virtues, he nfight still have been 
spared to render service to his coun- 
try : 

*Now is the stately column broke, 

Tlie bcacon-light is quuiicliud In smoke. 

The trumpet’s silvery sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill.* ** 

64. Tlie only other matter of gene- 
ral importance which came before Par- 
liament in this session was a measure 
for change in the electoral qualitication 
in the counties of Ireland. The pro- 
po.sition of Government was that the 
franchise should he lowered from £10 
a-year of rated value, which it at pre- 
sent was, to £8. The OTound on which 
this demand was made was the great 
•iiminution which had taken place of 
late years in the number of registered 
voters in that island, which was found, 
the returns presented to Parlia- 
ment, to have declined from 208,000 
to 72,000. The motion was strong^ly 
oppo^ in both Houses, as being vir- 
tually a new reform biU, placing tlie 
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constitnency of Ireland on a different ' 
footing from what it was in any other 
part of the empire. An amendment 
was propos^ on the one hand, to 
lower the franchise for the counties to 
£5 rating, and on the other to raise it 
to £15, Lord John Russell, however, 
on the part of Government, resisted 
hoth these changes, and at length the 
matter ended in the rating of £8 a- 
year being adopted as the standard 
both in iKHTOugns and counties^ It 
afforded a melancholy picture of the 
state to which Ireland had been re- 
duced under the combined operations 
of the potato toine and the free ad- 
mission of foreign grain, that it be- 
came necessary for tlie authors of jthe 
Reform Rill, and the supporters of 
Free Trade, to lower the suffrage, in 
oi'der to prevent the constituency 
dwindling away to nothing, to a level 
scarcely equal to the annual mainte- 
nance of an English pauper. 

65. It is remarkable that the ques- 
tion upon which the Government was 
most decidedly in the wrong was the 
one on which they ultimately went to 
isjUe with their opponents, and on 
wqich a change of ministry for a brief 
period soon after took place. It is 
still more singular that this change 
took its origin, not in consequence of 
a defeat on any of the great questions 
of the day, but of a matter personal 
to one of the cabinet ministers. Lord 
Palmerston, who had so long conduct- 
ed the foreign affairs of the countiy, 
had become so much elated by the 
triumphant majority which had car- 
ried him through on the Greek ques- 
tion, that he Avas not only complained 
of by his colleagues for carrying on 
matters in his department too exclu- 
sively of his own authority, but even 
fell under the censure of his sovereign 
for not making her sufficiently ac- 
quainted with important public meas- 
ures, and altering some state papers 
in material passages after they nad 
been submitted to her approval. In 
addition to this, the Premier com- 
plained of some expressions used by 
the Foreign Secretary to the Hunra- 
rian refugees, as likely to disturb the 


0 of Europe, and of a conversation 
by him vrith the French amhis- 
sador in London, regarding the cmp 
^iiat of December 2, 1851, repugnant 
to the tenor of the instructions sent 
by the Government to their ambassa- 
dor at Paris, which was to abstain 
from all interference whatcA'er in the 
affairs of France, The result was that 
Lofd John Russell felt it his duty to 
recommend to her Majesty to remove 
Lord Palmerston from office, whicii 
was accordingly done, and Lord Gran- 
ville was appointed his successor. 

66. So far Loid John Russell was 
successful in maintaining the system 
of non-interference in the affairs of 
foreign nations, which was the only 
true policy for the country, and get- 
ting quit of a rival in the Cabinet, 
Avhosc abilities lie perhaps had sonur 
reason to dread. But he had an e.\- 

S 'enced and skilful antagonist U> 
with. Lord Palmerston ere long 
had his revenge, l^otwitbstanding 
the extreme reluctance of the majority 
of the House of Commons to any aug- 
mentation of the army or navy esti- 
mates, the Government felt so strong- 
ly the perilous position in which tho* 
coufttiy was now placed in presence of. 
the Sovereign of France, whose inten- 
tions were as yet unknown, that they 
saw it was absolutely necessary to- 
adopt some measui'e which might in 
some degree strengthen the national 
defences. Accordingly, oq 16th Febru- 
aiy 1852, Lord John Russell brought 
in a bill, .the object of which was to> 
establish a local militia of 70,000 men 
in England, in addition to a trifling 
addition of 4000 infantry and 1000 
artillery to tho regular army. The 
troops were oidy to be called out fqjr a 
few weeks in summer, and iff tho first 
instance the cost would be only 
£200,000 a-year. In the second year, 
however, the force was to he raised to 
14)0,000, and in the third to 130,000, 
8til]^iowever, on tho footing of a local 
militia. Lord Palmerston, who, not- 
withstanding his daring foreign policy, 
was fully alive to the defencmess state 
of the country, and was more conver- 
sant than tho Prime Minister with the 
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necessity of pmnamti cmbotlimont 
towards the formation of an efficient 
military force, moved as on amend- 
ment, that the word ‘Mocal** should 
1)6 left out of the bill, besides other 
alterations of a less important charac- 
ter. The olnect of this was to render 
the proposed militia, when occasion 
required, a permanent force, differinn 
from the line only in not being bdund 
to serve out of the country. Probably 
Lord John Russell was too well versed 
in history not to know that tliis 
species of force was much more likely 
to be efficient than the oilier ; but he 
■stood too much in awe of the mem- 
bers for the manufacturing towns, and 
•deemed the finances of the country 
not sufficiently recovered from tlieir 
long-continued depression to acquiesce 
in the amendment. He resisted it, 
accordingly,. with the whole weight of 
riovernincnt ; but a coalition liaving 
been formed between the (^nservative 
opposition and Lord Palmerston's per- 
sonal friends, the Premier was thrown 
into a minority, on a division, of 9, 
the numbers being 135 to 126. Upon 
this, Lord John Russell threw up the 
bill, assigning as his reason for doing 
so, that the vote of the House was 
substantially one of want of confidence 
in the Administration, and that ho 
could no longer conduct the govern- 
ment when he had lost the power of 
carrying its measures. Tlie result 
was that the .wliole Ministry resigned ; 
and the Queen having sent for the 
Earl of Derby (formerly liord Stanley), 
* Thk Ministry of 


he, with some hesitation, undertook 
to form an administration, the mem- 
bers of which were announced shortly 
after.* 

67. The Eabl of Derby, who was 
now called to the chief direction of 
affairs, has not on this occasion, or 
since that time, been so long in office 
os to enable a just estimate to be 
formed of his merits as a statesman, 
and it will belong to a future historian 
to pronounce a judgment on tliat sub- 
ject. But there is one quality he pos- 
sessed, which already had become so 
conspicuous that a confident opinion 
may even now be formed upon it. He 
is, beyond all doubt, and by the ad- 
mission of all parties, the most per- 
fect orator of his day. His style of 
speaking differs essentially from that 
of the great statesmen of his own or 
the preceding age. His leading fea- 
ture is neither the vehement declama- 
tion of Fox, nor the lucid narrative of 
Pitt, nor the classical fancy of Can- 
ning, nor the varied ener^ of Brough- 
am. Capable, when he chose, of rival- 
ling any of these illustrious men. in 
the line in which they excelled, tlie 
native bent of his mind leads him 
rather to a combination of their varied 
excellencies than'' to become an imita- 
tor of any one of them. In many re- 
spects he is a more perfect and winning 
orator than any of his* predecessors. 
His eloquence presents a combination 
of opposite and seemingly inconsistent 
exc^encies, but which combine, in a 
surprising manner, to form a graceful 
’Bx Barl or Derby. 


First Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord Chancellor, . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
President of the Council, . 

•Privy Seal 

Home Secretary, 

Foreign Secret^, 

Colonial Secretary, 

' First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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president of Board of Trade, 
Fostmasterileneml, . 

Gommander^in-Chtef, . * . 
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Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Duke Wdlington. 

Lord Hiudinge. 
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SirF. iSSiger. 

Sir FItnoy Kelly. 
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aud attractive whole. At onco play- 
ful and 8eiious» eloquent and inatruc- 
tive, amusing and pathetic, his thoughts 
seem to flow from his lips in an unpre- 
meditated stream, which at once de- 
lights and fascinates his hearers. He 
has a strong sense of the ridiculous, 
and often uses tha4: weapon with the 
greatest effect in his forensic debates. 
Sometimes, indeed, his turn for the hu- 
morous lea^ him into sallies, done in 
perfect good nature, which he after- 
wards regrets. No one was ever tired 
while his speech lasted ; no one ever 
saw him come to a conclusion without 
regret. He is capable at times of 
riung to the highest flights of elo- 
quence, is always thoroughly master 
of the subject on which he speaks, and 
never fails to place his views in the 
clearest and most favourable light; 
but the natural bent of his mind lis to 
win the assent of liis hirers by the 
charm of his fancy or the delicacy of 
his satire, rather than sweep away 
their jud^ent by the torrent of hm 
oratory. 

68. Lord Derby’s Cabinet, by the 
admission even of its adversaries, was 
composed of men of distinguished 
abilities. As a leader of the House of 
Commons, armed atf all points in the 
panoply of talent, Mr Disraeli stood 
pre-eminent ; and if his peculiar and 
great sarcastic talents had not such a 
Sold for their exercise as when he was 
the chief of the Opposition, he had a 
stUl more favourable opportunity of 
ejdiibiting his vast stores of informa- 
tion and practised powers of debate. 
Lord Malmesbury conducted the fo- 
reign affairs of the country with judg- 
ment and temjper, aud in the most 
conciliatory spirit — qualities of the 
highest impononce in regaining the 
confidence of the Europe powers, 
whose jealousies had b^n generally 
awakened, or hostility produced, by 
the aggressive propensities of his pre- 
decessor; andSir Johiufiakington, in 
the important situatiblT of colonial 
secretary, exhibited aii amount of in* 
formation and administrqtive powers 
on these great and varied interests, 
and iqdgmeut in dealing witli them, 
which won for him universal'confidence. 


The days of this Administration, how- 
ever, were numbered from the hour 
when they first ascended to power; 
not from distrust of the nation in 
their capacily for the direction of af- 
fairt, but from an opinion generally 
entertained, and sedulously inculcated 
by their opponents, that they were in 
secret adverse to the new principles, 
an^ that the ascendancy of the urban 
iclass, in whom the Reform Bill hod 
vest^ the government of the country, 
would be endangered by the new Gov- 
ernment's continuance in office. 

69. In one particular of vital im- 
portance, as it ultimately turned out, 
to the cliaractcr and safety of the 
country, a great and salutary change 
was introduced by Lord Derby’s Gov- 
ernment. The state of tbc national 
defences, to which the attention of 
Parliament had at length been aroused, 
early occupied their serious attention, 
and a hill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment for embodying the militia in 
England, to the extent of 80,000 men, 
to he raised in the first instance by 
voluntary enlistment, and failing that, 
by ballot. Scotland and I reland were, 
in the mean time, excluded from tlie 
opeWion of the bill. It was wannly 
supported in the Commons by Lord 
Palmerston, who said with truth, **it 
was impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this bill,” and it passed 
the House by a majority of 187 to 142, 
notwithstanding a fierce opposition 
from Sir de Lacy Evans and the Radical 
members. In the Lords, the bill was 
agreed to vrithout a division ; but not 
before it had culled forth a powerful 
and invaluable speech from the Duke 
of Wellington, memorable as being 
the last, of any moment, he ever^de- 
livered in Parliament. * * 

* ** I am certainly tlie last man," said the 
Duke of Wellington on this memorable oc- 
casion, to have any hesitation of opinion as 
to the relative advantages of meeting an ene- 
mj^ith disciplined or half-disciplined troops. 
The things are not to bo compared at alL 
With disciplined troops you are acting witli 
a certain degree of confidence, that what 
they are ordered to perform they will per- 
form. With undisciplined troops you can 
have no such confidence; on the contrary, 
the chances are that they will do the vetT 
roverse of what they are ordered to. Look 
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70. Meanwhile Iiord Hardinge w'os 
actively euga^ in measux^ to aug- 
ment the reg[alar army in that depart- 
ment in which it h^ become most 
inefficient. When he came into office 
he found only forty guiis in the islmid 
capable of aervice, and most of these 
would have gone to pieces the brat 
time they had got into a clay-fieM.* 
By the indefatigable exertions of that 
able officer the number of guns fit for 
service was, by the end of the year, 
raised to 200 ; and this was the tmin 
which upheld the national honour in 
the siege of Sebastopol. Such was 
the anxiety of that gallant soldier on 
the subject, that ho could speak and 
think of nothing else ; and while the 
peace party in ^Manchester and Liver- 
pool were resisting every attempt to 
augment the national defences, and 
dreamijig only of pacific influences, 
the hero of Albuera and Ferozeshah 
spent sleepless nights ruminating on 
toe imminent peril of a misled and in- 
fatuated people. 

at the state in which we stand at the present 
moment. We are at peace with the whole 
world; but who can ssiy how long that peace 
will last? Our peace cstaldishnient should 
have in contemplation future wars, and ihis 
should have been provided for long ago. It 
is mtility to expect nriytliing from trooi>s 
after only a month or six weeks’ training. 
We have never up to this moment vmiiUaiwU 
a proper peace establishment: that is the real 
truth; and we are now in such a position 
that we can no longer carry on that system, 
and we must have a suitable ]>eace establish- 
ment. 1 tell you that, for the last ten yeai's, 
you have never had more men in your armies 
than were sufficient to relievo your sentries 
In the different parts of the world ; sudi is 
the state of your peace cstahlislmicnt. You 
have been carrying on war in all parts of the 
globe, in the different stations, by means of 
your peace establishment ; yet on that estab- 
lishment you have not more men than are 
necessary tc^lieve the regiments on foreign 
service, some of which have been twenty- 
live years abroad. In the lost war we had 
several militia regiments in the field, and 
they were ae fine and highly -disiupliiied a 
body of men os I ever saw. EverythingJ 
must have a baginning, and the militia now ' 
proposed to be established is that lieginnmg. 
^ eighty thousand men now proimsed to 
be raised will, in time, become what their 
predeeeeaon have been, and form an invalu- 
able anzUioiy to the lagulor anny. **-~PaW. 
Jkb. <ncdi 728, 781; Ann, Bieg, 1852, pp. 
85, 87. 

* 1 had thia inetraetive foot at this time 
ftom the lips of Lord Hardinge bimselt 
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71. The House of Commons acted 
with the forbearance to the new Minis- 
try, which they usually exercise to- 
wards a 3 [oun^ speaker. They gave 
them a fair tnal. It was understood 
and tacitly agreed to, that no measures 
not absolutely necessary should be 
brought forward till the sense of the 
couutry was taken on the comparative 
claims of the two rival parties to power; 
>and that, to such as were indispensa- 
ble, no mere party opposition should be 
offered. Botn pakies honourably abid- 
ed by this understanding. Parliament 
was prorogued on July 1st, and next 
day the House of Commons was dis- 
solved by royal proclamation. The 
^neral election wnich ensued was con- 
duct^ on both sides with mat keen- 
ness, but happily without violence 
or intimidation which had so often of 
late years disgraced the people of both 
islands. Bribery and corruption, how- 
ever, were carrm on to an extent un- 
known on any former occasion, and 
which proved that the Reform Bill, in- 
stead of abating, had increased that 
evil. Itwas hard tosay which of thetwo 
contending parties attained the great- 
est eminence in this unenviable par- 
ticular ; but the result of the petitions 
against returns left the Liberal mem- 
bers in a decided majority of three 
complaints. Ho less than fifty-two 
petitions were presented against the 
return of members in the new House 
—a number as yet unprocedeiitcd. 
One thing, however, was very remark- 
able in the elections: none of tho 
Conservative candidates, not even 
those most strongly wedded heretofore 
to protection principles, were found 
to maintain them on the hustings. 
They either professed tl^mselves con- 
verts at the meventh hour to the new 
opinions, or passed them over in si- 
lence, saying thw no longer contested 
the matter out of deference to general 
opinion. The general prosperfty, tho 
result in realilfM' gold discoveries^ 
which had begftb to af^t prices in the 
piL'eceding year, and were m ftdl oper- 
ation in ui^ was invariably ascrib- 
ed by the Free-trade party to their 
measures ; and this obtained « such 
general credence, that any resistance 
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to it was out of the question. What- is limited to houses of £20 value?** 
ever posterity might say on the sub- It was all in vain ; the urban consti- 
ject, it was evident that, in the opin- tuencies, threatened with an approxi- 
lon of the great minority of the con- mation to the dire scourge of equal 
stituency at this time, Free Trade was taxtUioni said, “ We can justify it.** 
a specific for all the evils under which No sooner was the dreaded change an- 
the nation laboured. nounced, than meetings got up in all 

72. The new Parliament met on the chief boroughs of the kingdom, 
the 4th November. An addition of anj the most peremptory and signifi- 
6000 men was, in spite of the violent cant instructions were sent to their 
resistance of Mr Hume and the peace representatives to make every effort 
party, voted for the navy, in order to to throw out the hated measure. The 
lay fomdaMon of a vhamUl fleets result was, that, after an animated 
and 2000 men and 1000 horses for the debate of four nights, the Budget was 
artillery. By mutual consent, how- rejected by a majority of 19, the num- 
ever, uie trial of strength was re- bers being 305 to 286. Next day the 
served for the Budget, which Mr Dis- Earl of Derby and all the ministers 
raeli had been preparing during the resigned their offices, and Lonl John 
recess, and whicxi m one respect in- Russell, with the whole Whig admin- 
volved an important financial principle, istration, were, as a matter of course, 
Mr Disraeli proposed a reduction of reinstated. 

the duty on tea from 2s. 2d. to Is. a 73. IVo events of a calamitous nature 
pound, by progressive reductions dur- occurred in this year, which forcibly 
mg six years, of half the present du- attracted the attention of the country 
ties on hops, and half the •malt-tax. and of Europe. The first of these was 
Altogether, the reductions proposed the burning of the Amazoit, a mag- 
amounted to between three and four nificcnt steamer, of 2250 tons burden, 
millions. So far all were agreed ; but having on boai*d, including crew and 
when he came to the new taxes to passengers, 210 persons, in tlie Bay 
supply the deficiency thus created, of^liscay, on the 4th of January, 
the case was very different. The in- Among the passengers lost on this 
come-tax was to be continued, at least melancholy occasion was the gifted 
for another year, and Ireland included and eloquent Mr Elliot Warburton, 
in it, that island being taken at the whose recent work, The Crescerl and 
moderate sum of £60,000, while Great the CrosSj had already attained, and 
Britain was £5,420,000. This was has since maintained,, a European 
not opposed. But then came another reputation. A large vessel pas^l 
proposed tax, at which the British within 300 yards of the burning ship, 
urban constituencies immediately took and was hailed with the energy of de- 
fire. He proposed that the house-tax, spair by the unhappy crew, but it 
which at present did not descend be- rendered no assistance. If this heart- 
low houses rated at £20, should be less conduct makes us blush, the next 
extended to thpse rated at £10 and catastrophe makes us proud of human 
upward& In^ support of this change, nature. The Birkbnhead steamer 
he reminded the House that, since had been despatched wiui detach- 
1832, the inhabited houses of Great ments from several regiments, amount- 
Britain had been relieved of direct ing to 13 officers, 466 men, and 20 
taxes, amounting to £3,080^000, be- women and children — in all, with the 
sides indirect taxes, of which more 630 persons — ^to reinforce their 
than half fell on themiipnoanting to remrotive coips in Caffraria. She 
£17,000,000 more ; while the landed sailed from England on the 6th 
interest, which paid exclusive taxes Januaiy, and from Simon’s Bay, at 
to the amount of £18,000,000 a-year, the Cape, on the 23d of February, and 
had obtained the remission of none of was proceeding on her way, when, at 
them.. **Who con justly a house- two next morning, she struck on a 
tax,” sold he, “the operation of which sunken rock within sight of the shore. 
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and shortly After went to pieces. < 
There were six lifeboats on ooard, | 
but one was swamped in endeavouring 
to lower it, and two could not bo got 
loose from their mooring Thus only 
three boats were available, capable at 
the very utmost of holding 78 per- 
sons out of 630. The scene which 
ensued must be ^ven in the wonjs of 
one of the surnvors of the wi'eck. 

Salmoiid, the captain of the 
vessel, gave ordein to Colonel Seton, 
of the 74th Highlanders, to send the 
troops to the chain-pumps, which was 
immediately done. Tlie women and 
children were calmly placed in the 
cutter, which lay alongside under 
charge of an officer, and pulled off to 
a short distance to he free from the 
rush. In this awful moment the re- 
solution and coolness of all on board 
were veiy remarkable, far exceeding 
anything which could have been con- 
ceived possible from the most exact 
discipline. Not a cry nor a murmur 
was heard among them, even ivhcn 
the vessel made her iinal x>lungc. All 
the officers received their ordeis, and 
had them carried out as if the men 
were embarking instead of going to 
the bottom, with this <lilfereiice only, 
that I never saw an embarkation con- 
ducted with so little noise and confu- 
sion. When the vessel was first going 
down, the commander called out, ‘All 
those that can swim, jump overboard 
and make for the boats.’ We begged 
the men not to do as the commamer 
said, as the boat with the women must 
be swamped if they reached it Not 
more Gum Gvrec left their ranJes atid 
made the att&nipt" Only 194 were 
saved of the 630 persons on board 
when th{{ vessel struck, and of these 
7 were women and 13 children, being 
the whole of those on board. The 
names of the officers arc given below ; 
— ^would that it were possible to give 
the names of the soldiers also, ^ ^ 
ennobled in the proudest niche of their 
country's glory ! * And with this me- 

* They were Comets Bond and Bolt, 12th 
Lancers; Ensign fioylan. Queen’s Royals; 
6th Reg., .Ensign Mitford; 12th, Captain 
Blake ; 4M, Lieutenant Oirardol ; 46th, one 
ofDc^; 78d, Lieutenants Robinson and 


morable act of heroism, more glorious 
than the rush of the charge or the 
ascent of the breach, because more 
generous and disinterested, the author 
closes his long narrative of the deeds 
of his countrymen during Ihe warn of 
the French Revolution.* 

74. It will belong to a succeeding 
historian to narrate the wonderful 
spring which the counti^r ipadc dur« 
ing the twelve years which followed 
1852, under the influence of the jrold 
discoveries in America and Australia; 
but a brief notice of them is here in- 
dispensable, in order to explain the 
maim causes which wem in full opera- 
tion in that year, when the general 
election took place and Free Trade 
was finally adopted as the ^tem of 
the nation. It is well known that, 
in consequence of the extension of the 
American dominion over Texas in 
1848, and the war with Mexico which 
ensued, the peninsula of California 
was ceded to the United States, and 
became a part of the Union. The 
Spaniards, thirsting for gold, had 
been there for three hundred years. 

Booth, and Ensign Quear ; 74th, Lieutenant - 
Colonel Seton and Ensign Russell ; Slst, Cap ■ 
tain Wright and Staff-Suigeon Brown. Cap- 
tain Wright, Lieutenants Girardol and Lnoaii . 
Comet Bono, and Staff-Surgeon Brown alone 
wero saved.— Captain Wrioht’b Namaim ; 
Ann. Reg. 1852, pp. 478, 476. 

* A similar incident occurred since the 
preceding lines were written, which may well 
form a companion to so noble a picture. Ou 
the 7th February 1863, the Orpheus, a noble 
steamer, bound for Now Zealand, with a con- 
siderable body of marines, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Burnett, struck in n 
fine afternoon, and In comparatively smooth 
water, on a reef of rocks near the Island, not 
marked in the charts by which the vessel 
was steered, and Immediately began to sink. 
There were 266 persons on board, of whom 71 
w'ere got on board the boata, ana were saved. 
The marines, while the embarkation was 
going on, stood in regular order in two lines 
on the deck, without a man leaving his place, 
or any attempt to force their way info the 
boats, and 

"TnietoHwlMl of their blood >ml tl^ brmth. 
Like mpen deNend to tho hurut of DcmIl” 

'They gtfve three dheera for their noble Com- 
modore, who lefttaed to leave the vessel, and 
were swallowed up by the waves befbre tho 
gallant sounds were nushed { Such deeds 
make us proud of our country and the human 
race.— Gkupow Herald, April IS, 1SC3. 
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and tho gold was mixed with the al- 
luvial sand under their feet, but they 
never found it out. Before the Arne- 
ricans had been there six months it 
was discovered, and the &ce of the 
world was changed. Miners speedily 
flocked to this DorocKo from all parts 
of America and many of Europe, and 
the progress which ensued was so ra- 
pid that it would be deemed fabulous 
if not ascertained authentic evi- 
dence. In February 1849, the popu- 
lation of Europeans in the State was 
2000;' in June 1852 it was already 
182,000 ; and in 1856 it had risen to 
560,000. Soon after this g^t dis- 
coveiy had been made, a similar vein 
of prosperity was opened in Australia. 
Gold was there discovered in 1849, in 
the alluvial plains near Balkrat, and 
this led to a general searem in the 
vicinity, and the precious article was 
soon found in great quantities. The 
effects were immediately the same as 
they had been in California. Popu- 
lation and wealth enormously in- 
creased ; tho emigration to it in 1854 
rose to 87,000 persons; the exports 
turned £14,000,000, being about £28 
a - head ; and the gold obtained 
amounted to the enormous value oi 
£15,000,000.* • 

75. The annual supply of gold and 
silver for the use of tne globe was, by 
these discoveries, suddenly increased 
from an average of £10, 000, 000 to one 
of £35,000,000 ! The words of poetic 
genius were more than realised. “Me- 
tliinks, as 1 gaze around, I see the 
scheme of the All -beneficent Father 
disentangling itself clear through the 
troubled history of mankind. How 


mysteriously, while Europe rears its 
populations and fulfils its civilising 
million, these realms^ which have 
been concealed from' its eyes, (tivulgcd 
to us just as civilisation needs the so- 
lution to its problem ; a vent for fever- 
iidi energies, Dafiled in the crowd, of- 
fering bread to the famUdied, hope to 
&e desperate, in very truth; *’ enabl- 
ing*the new world to redress the 
ance of the old. Here the actual 
^neid passes before our eyes. Fronk 
the hearts of the exiles scattered over 
this hardier Italy, who cannot see in 
the future 

** A race ftom whence New Albion's sous 
shall come, 

And the long glories of a fUtnre Romo ” ? 

76. Most of all did Great Britain 
and Ireland experience the wonderful 
eflects of this great addition to the cir- 
culating medium of our globe. That 
which, from the effects of the errone- 
ous legislation of man, for five-and- 
twenty years had been awanting— a 
currency commensurate to tho in- 
creased numbci's and transactions of 
tho civilised world, was now supplied 
by tho beneficent hand of Nature. 
Tile era of a contracted currency, and 
consequent low ])riccs and geneml 
misery, interrupted by passing gleams 
of prosperity, was at an end. Prices 
rapidly rose, and rose steadily ; wages 
a^anced in a similar proportion ; ex- 
ports and imports enormouEdy increas- 
ed while crime and miseiy as rapidlv 
diminished. Emigration itself, which 
had reached, in 1852, 368,000 persons 
a-year, sank to little more than half 
the amount. Wheat lose from 40s. to 


- StatisviCb or the Austbaliak Goionies in 1860. 


Kftmo. 
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00,211 

166,070 

HESS!] 

8,810,730 
> 6,118,100 

^70,100 

1,750 

380,860 

479,044 

7,519,285 

15,093,730 

742,023 

1,630,591 

160,074 

1,005.602 

1,548,383 

5,072,026 

12,062,704 

709,508 

1,783,716 

8. Q ,246 

1,024,979 

588,053 

44^330 

36,557 

.... 

6,836 

37,331 

41,11.3 

104,852 

3,588,070 

1,868,881 

6,760,812 

10,678,584 



271,038 


-Return presented to Paiiiamnt on the ifareft 1803. 
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558. and 60s.; but the wa^s of labour 
of every kind advanced in nearly as 
fpreat a proportion : thev were found 
to be about 80 per cent higher, on an 
average, than they had been five years 
before. In Ireland the change was 
still greater, and probably unequalled 
in so short a time in the annals of 
histo^. Wages of country labour 
. rose m>m 4d. a-day to Is. 6iL or ^s. ; 
convicted crime sank nearly a half; 
and the increased ^owth of cereal 
crops, under the f^nial influences of 
these advanced prices, was for some 
years as rapid as its previous decline 
since 1846 had been.* At the same 
time, decisive evidence was aflbrded 
that all this sudden buiet of prosper- 
ity was the result of the expanded 
currency, and by no means of Free 
Trade, in the fact that it did not ap- 
2)ear till the gold discoveries come in- 


to operation, and then it was fully as 
great in the Protected as in the Eree 
Trade state&t 

77. The Duke of Wellington,' fhll 
of years and honour, died of an aifec- 
tion of the head, on the 18th Septem- 
ber. The body was brought to Lon- 
don on 10th November, xt being re- 
solved, in obedience to the universal 
voice of the nation, to give him a 
public funeral. Ko words can con- 
vey an idea of the excitement which 
pervaded the metropolis and the coun- 
try when the appointed day drew near, 
and England was to bestow the last 
honours on her greatest hero. De- 
spite storms and floods of severity un- 
usual even in the gloomy month of 
November, multitude flocked to the 
metrop<!di8 from every part of the 
country; and before we 18th, which 
was the day fixed for the august cere- 


* Exports, Imports. Gonvictbd CRUfiirALS, Emioraitts, and Price op Wheat 
IN Great Britain, from 1862 to 1864. 


Ttan. 

British and Irish 
Rxporta. 
Declared Value. 

Imports. 

Computed Value: 

ConTietod 

Crtminala. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Emifnuiti. 

Panpam 

Engund. 

Wheat 
per Quarter. 

1852 

78,076,854 

£ 

34,776 

868,764 

884,484 

1 . n. 

40 9 

1853 

98,923,781 


32,291 

829,987 

798,828 

58 3 

1854 

97,184,726 

152,389,053 

33,087 

27,880 

883,489 

•818,837 

72 5 

1855 

95,688,085 

143.542,830 

176,807 

851,869 

74 8 

1856 

115,826,948 

122,060.107 

172,544,154 

21,481 

176,564 

877,767 

69 2 

1857 

187,844,441 

22,152 

818,875 

843,806 

56 4 

1858 

116,608,756 

164,583,832 

19,446 

118,978 

908,186 

44 2 

1859 

130,411,529 

179,182,355 

17,794 

180,488 

860,470 

43 9 

1860 

135,891,227 

210,530,873 

17,488 

188,469 

851,080 

58 8 

1861 

125,102,814 

217,485,024 

19,578 

91,770 

181,814 

890,423 

54 4 

1862* 

123,992,264 

225,716,970 

21,810 

946,166 

65 5 

1863* 

146,602,342 

243,919,020 

21.685 

.238,758 

1,148,624 

44 9 

1864* 

160,436,302 

274,803,924 

20,105 

808,900 

1,000,889 

40 2 


* American War and Lancaablrs OoMon Punlm. 


^tatiatieal AMract, No. XII., pp. 12, 13, 84, 99, 101, 102. 


t Xid€ ante, chap. Ixiii. § 68, note, where the returns proving this are given. These re- 
sults, as me&sured from three ycara to three years, are— 


- 

France— Protected. 

United Statca— Protected. 


Importi. 

Special 

Commerce. 

Expiirts. 

Hpccial 

Commerce. 

Import^ 

c 

Exporta. 

osidSSvSiiiA 

BritUhand Iriab 
Exporta, 
Declarod Value. 

1846 

1849 

1852* 

1855 

£36^800,000 

31.200.000 

89.400.000 

45.957.000 

£34,100,000 

41.800.000 

40.300.000 

62.080.000 


£28,643,816 

38,100^000 

86,000,000 

88»500,000 

£75,058,875 

105,874,607 

109,881,158 

117,408,866t 

£67,786,875 

63,596,025 

78,076,854 

96,688,085 


•OoIddiaeoTcriea. 

4 OffleUl T»lu« Ibr eomparixm nkA Th«ml ralueof Imperii in Ihli year wMja4S, 645,000. 
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niony, it was calculated that at least 
live hundred thousand persons had 
been added to the two millions and a 
half which already formed the popula- 
tion of the metropolis. In London 
nothing was heard of for days before 
but preparations for the mournful 
pageant, which was to pass from the 
Horse-Guards up Constitution Hill, 
and from thence, by Piccadilly, St 
James Street, Pall-Mall, and the 
Strang to St PauVs, where the most 
ma^ificent preparations had been 
made for its reception. Seats for 
above 200,000 persons were provided 
along this long line, which were dis- 
posed of at very high rates. In a 
word, as was well expressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the feel- 
ing was so strong and universal that 
peaceful people had become in- 
spired with warlike enthusiasm, a 
practical people with sentiment, and 
a busy people had resolved to sacrifice 
a day to give expression to the uni- 
versal feelmg.” 

78. The momiDg of the 18th No- 
vember 1852, as that of the 18th June 
1815, opened gloomily. A dehige of 
rain had fallen during the preceding 
night, and the lowe&g clouds pre- 
sented a melancholy prospect for the 
approaching day. Nothing, however, 
could damp the universal passion to 
see tlie approaching spectre. By 
four in the morning, carriages were to 
be heard in every mrection, conveying 
the noblest^ the most celebrated, and 
the fairest, to their selected places in 
the cathedral, in the clubs or private 
dwellings in the line which the pro- 
cession was to pass. By six, every 
one not detained by sorrow or sick- 
ness was astir; and the balconies and 
seats prepared for their reception were 
by eight all filled with respectable per- 
sons clad in mourning.'^ All the club- 
houses and principal mansions on the 
line of the procession were hung with 
black cloth. The streets, before the 
procession began to move, were crowd- 
ed to excess; in Waterloo Place them 
were not lem than eighty, in Tiafal- 
^ Square above a hnndi^ thousand. 
Throughout the lino the procession 
was to move, even from Apsley House 


to St PauVs, a distance of fully three 
miles, not a crevice was unoccimied 
in the streets ; the windows were ^ed 
with respectably-dressed persons, all 
in sable garb; the very roofs were 
covered by spectators, who risked 
their lives to obtain a glimpse of the 
pageant beneath. On uie whole line, 
it was computed that not less than a 
nmiion and a half of human bein{» 
were collected together. Yet, thou^i 
so great a multitude was assembled, 
there was no jarring or confusion; 
each took his place in order and sil- 
ence, as if the discipline and spirit of 
the mighty commander had animated 
the immense mass. And so admirable 
had been the an’angcmcnts of the po- 
lice, and 80 numerous the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the length of the lino 
for viewing the procession, that not 
one person, even of the humblest, was 
disappointed in tlie means of seeing it. 

79. At ten o’clock the clouds dis- 
persed, and the sun shone forth in un- 
common splendour, which continued 
during the whole remainder of the day. 
The procession itself was well calculated 
to satisfy all expectations, and give a 
memorable proof at once of the power 
and grandeur, and of the deep feelings 
of the British people on the occasion. 
The first and noblest in the land were 
there, of all parties and persuasions. 
Prince Albert occupied a conspicuous 
place ; the Duke of Cambridge had the 
military command of all the troops em- 
ployed on the occasion ; the Duke of 
Norfolk, as hereditary Earl-Marshal of 
England, regulated the array. Both 
Houses of Parliament attended, in un- 
commonly full muster. The splendid 
array of the Horse and Foot Guards at- 
tracted universal admiration ; the latter, 
presenting as numerous and*iinpoifinga 
column as that which defeated the Old 
Guard at Waterloo, headed the proces- 
sion. His own regiments, the Rifles 
%nd the 33d, entire; and detachments 
fflhn every corps of artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry in the service, followed 
in succession. All the ambassadors, 
and the whole dwlomati^ of 
Europe, were present. That pf France 
even attended, in a noble spirit; the 
British did not feel less wan^y to 
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their old and worthy antagonists for 
their conduct on this occasion. The 
whole superior 031001*3 of the English 
anny, and rcpi’esentatives from nutlie 
monarchs of Europe, save Austria, 
were xjrcsent. An unworthy feeling of 
irritation at the recent policy of Eng- 
land caused the Government of Vienna 
to withhold an expression of re^ct 
ivhich none felt moin sincerely ^an 
its brave and loyal inhabitants. Many 
veteinns who li^ fought with Welling- 
ton during the war followed his re- 
mains to the grave ; but not the least 
moving spectacle was the charger of 
the deceased, led by his old and faith- 
ful gi’ooin, Avitli his boots and spurs, 
reversed, suspended in the stin’ups. 

SO. All the ministers of state, judges, 
and public functionaries of the realm 
attended the ceremony. There was to 
be seen theMiiniuess of Anglesea, who, 
albeit past eighty-four, and bereft of a 
limb at Waterloo, still exhibited a 
spirit and \agour beyond l^is years ; 
and Lord liardingo, whose iron soul 
had saved the Peninsula at Albueiu, and 
India at Ferozeshah. The keen glance 
of Sir Charles Napier bespoke the 
hero who had contended ^ninst tenfold 
oiids at Ikleeance ; Sir William Na^Wer, 
though wounded and broken by sick- 
ness, exhibited the spirit which shone 
forth in every page of liis History of the 
Peninsular War. Lord Gough, who 
had added lustre to the long line of 
Indian triumphs at Goojerat; Lord 
Combemiere, the hero of Bhurtpore, 
and companion in arms of Wellington ; 
and Lord Seaton, who commanded the 
51st Regiment in the last attack at 
Waterloo, were there. The intrepid 
air of Sir Harry Smith marked the 
veteran who turned the tide of fortune 
at Xliwal The chivalrous Marquess 
of liOndondciTy, the worthy represen- 
tative of him who so nobly stmggled 
for his conntiy during its darkest days, 
was one of the pall-bearers. So great 
was the impression produced by^the 
scene, that when the magnificent car, 
bearing the body on its summit, was 
drawn past by twelve horses, robed 
in black velvet palls, every head was 
uncovered, and there were few dry 
eyes fttnoug ^e countless multitude. 


[chap, lxxvi. 

Among them was one man, now ad- 
vanced in years, who in early youth* 
had hastened from his paternal iwf to* 
see the allied armies on their first 
entrance into Paris in 1814, and who* 
now, forty years afterwards, witnessed 
the last scene in the mighty drama of 
which he then formed the conception 
of writing the history, and which, dur- 
ing the interval, he nad completed. 

81. Precisely at twelve theprocession 
reached the great door of St Paurs, 
having been met at Temple Bar by the 
Lord Mayor and all the civic authori- 
ties. Tlie Duke of Cambridge, as re- 
presenting the army of Enmand, re- 
ceived it at the gate with his swonl 
drawn ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bii^op of London, and three hun- 
dred of his clergy, in full canonicals, 
met the coffin as it entered the church- 
yard.^ The interior of the cathedral 
was hung with black and magnificent- 
ly lighted with gas, which, as evening 
approached, threw a mellow Rght over 
the vast interior of the dome. Splen- 
did music added its charm to the 
magic influence of the scene. Eighteen 
thousand persons, arranged on seats in 
the form of an amphitheatre, embrac- 
ing the first and noblest in tlie land, 
witnessed the G|{>ectacle. When the 
procession entered the cathedral, and 
the anthem was struck up from the 
powerful organ and a splendid orches- 
tra, twenfy thousand voices swelled 
the strain. When the titles of the* 
deceased came to be read out by Gar- 
ter Eing-at-Anns, it appeared he had 
been loMed with honours from eveiy 
country in Europe. A Prince in Bel- 

f lum, a Duke in England and Spain, 
e was a Fleld-Mamhal in Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, France, Han- 
over, the Netherlands, Portuml, and 
England; nine batons fdl mom his 
hand when 'the breathed his last. 
Foreign princes and marshals stood at 
the heaa of the coffin; Prince Albert 
and the English genends, who had 
borne the pall, at its foot* Every 

Marquess of Angilesea, Haiquess of Lon- 
donderry, Lord Gongh, Lord Combermcre, 
Lord Seaton, Sir Harry Smith, Sir Charles 
Napier, Sir Alexander Woodford, and ^ 
Pen^neMaiUand. 
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hcai't throbbed with emotion when, in 
dead silence the coffin was lowered 
into the grave in the centre of the 
^cathedral, close beliind Nelson’s tomb ; 
and the last earthly honoui* ho re- 
ceived was from his old companion in 


arms, the Marquess of Anglesea, who, 
as it vanished from the sight, bowed 
to his unconscious remains. 

** Such honours Ilion to her hero paid. 

And peaccM slept the mighty llector's- 
Blmde.” 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

FRANCE, FROM THE ELECTION OP LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT, IN DE- 
CEMBER 1848, TO HIS ASSUMPTION OF THE IMPERIAL CROWN AND THE 
RESTORATION OF THE EMPIRE, IN 1852. 


1. The immense minority by which 
Prince Louis Napoleon had 'been cre- 
ated President of the Republic added 
gicatly to the power of the executive, 
and was an im^rtant step in the re- 
storation of order after the Revolution. 
Rut it was far from ax>peasing the 
parties, or producing a similar union 
in the Assembly. It was, in truth, a 
declaration of France against the 
volution, and besxrake the anxious 
desii-o .of the inhabitants of its niral 
districts to terminate the disorders 
which it had introduced, and return 
to the occupations of peaceful industiy. 
Rut to the le^slature, or at least a 
large pairt of its members, it was a 
senous blow, and was felt the more 
severely that it had been so completely 
unexpected. They had enter^ the 
Assembly expecting to be little kings, 
or, at the very leai% Roman senators; 
they found themselves reduced to the 
rank of ordini^ legislators. The exe- 
cutive authorily— so important in all 
countries, so influential in every age 
in I^nce— had been appointed, over 
their heads by the ^neral voice of the 
people; the msi£nt was no longer 
thew officer dr administrator, but the 
nominee of a rival jpowen and might 
be expected on a crisis to M supported 
by the army, which looked to mm for 
promotion, employment^ and glory. 
The seeds in this way, not meralyof 
discontent and division, but probable 


strife, were sown in the very outset 
of the President’s administration ; the 
balance between a popular chief ma- 
gistrate and an ambitious but discon- 
tented legislature could not long bo 
preserved; and as the nation would 
certainly not again go back to the Re- 
public, it was already foreseen that it 
must go forward to the Empire. 

2. The first care of the President, 
aftfir installation in olfice, was to or- 
ganise a i)oworful anny under the com- 
mand of Mai-shal Rugeaiul at Lyons- 
and the adjacent provinces near tlio 
Alps. The foundation of that force had 
been laiil in March 1848, when it was. 
expected that the Republic would bo 
attacked by the neighbouring powers, 
and it at first consisted only of threo 
divisions, mustering 30,000 bayonets 
and 4000 sabres, with 38 guns. It was 
now raised, by the care of the President, 
to 72,000 infantry and 8000 horse. 
The threatening a.spcct of affairs in the 
north of Italy amply justified flies& 
precautionary mensurcs; and it was- 
maiuly owing to the formidable front 
thus iiresentcd that the Austrians, after 
^their successes over the Piedmontese, 
WflRl been prevented from crossing the 
Ticino. Rut the army was destined 
also for another object, and its main 
purpose was to form a support to the 
ri'esident’s power in the ^veut of a 
rapture with the Assembly. It had 
already rendered important service ter 
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the cause of order on occasion of the 
insurrection in June preceding, when 
it prevented an outbreak at Lyons from 
immediately succeeding that at Paris ; 
and one of its divisions had on the 
first alarm advanced by forced marches 
towards the capital. It was to this 
powerful force that Louis Napoleon 
mainly looked for the sup^rt of .his 
authority, in the event of tliat breach 
with the Assembly and democratic 
party, which it was evident, sooner or 
latter, must ensue. 

3. The thorns were not long of show- 
ing themselves, and they did so first 
in the Cabinet of the President. Fol- 
lowing up the principle laid down in 
his circular to the (jlectors, already 
^veu, Louis Napoleon, iu the firat 
instance, formed his Cabinet from a 
combination of all parties, though the 
imyority was composed of those who 
were known to incline to the mon- 
archical side. It is tnie lil. Thiers, 
M. Mol§, M. Berrycr, M. de Broglie, 
M. de Montalembcrt, were not them- 
selves in the Cabinet, but their friends 
and supporters were so, and constitut- 
ed its majority. M. Odillon Barrot, 
31. Leon de 3Iallcville, Drouyn de 
Lhuvs, M. I’assy, 31. T.eon Faucher, 
M. de Tracy, belonged to the consti- 
tutional party, who had formed the 
Opposition, but desired a free govern- 
ment under the Orleans dymisty. It 
might be presiniicd, what was soon 
found to ensue, that they would in- 
cline to the monarchical side under the 
government of the President. On the 
other hand, M. de Falloux repre.scnted 
the religious party, united with tlie 
l.iegitimists, who formed so important 
a part of the electors, especially in the 
rural districts, and M. Bixio the Re- 
publican.* Coalitions of tliis kind are 
often desired by the people, and deem- 
ed practicable by the inexperienced; 
they are ‘always looked on wdth dis- 
trust l^ those versed in real life, and 
never mil to terminate in the ex]9hl- 
sion of the weaker party from the ad- 
ministration. So it proved in the 
present instance. A sincere and honest 
repnblicap, M. Bixio soon found that 
ho was out of place in a Conservative 
cabinet, and he retired accordingly, 


and was succeeded by 31. Buffet in the 
office of 3iinister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. This was immediately after 
followed by the resijgnation of 31. LeonV^ 
de 3IaBeville as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, whose place was supplied by M. 
Leon Faucher, transferred from the 
Ministry of Public Works, in which 
Im was succeeded by M. Lacrosse. The 
latter changes were not produced by 
any divergence of political principle, 
but bv a private rupture between the 
President and M. Leon de Malleville, 
occasioned by a warm altercation re- 
lative to the demand made by the 
President for the delivery of some do- 
cuments in the office of the Minister of 
tho Interior, bearing on the abortive 
Strasburg and ][^onlogiic affairs ten 
years before. 

4. There remained, however, before 
the Government could bo considered 
as fully completed, tho office of Vice- 
President of the Republic to fill up. 
This was a situation of great import- 
ance ; for not only was he at all times 
ex qfkio President of the Assembly, 
but in the absence, or during the sick- 
ness, of the President, he exercised his 
functions, and was intrusted with his 
powers. The appointment, too, was of 
the more importaSice, that it was to be 
made neither by the President nor the 
Assembly taken separately, but by the 
latter from a list of three furnished 
by the former; so that both the rival 
pccrers would have a share in the elec- 
tion. In terms of the law, the Cabinet 
presented, on the 18th January, a list of 
three can^dates for the situation, and 
they were M.' Boulay de la Meurthe, 
General Baraguay d'^Hilliers, and M. 
Vivien. The two first were' received 
with such marks of displeasure by 
the Assembly, that the President was 
obliged to invoke the respect due to 
the exeentive authority to bring it to 
a close. When tho election came on 
(Jan. 20][, however, the result was dif- 
ferent : M. Boulay de la Meurthe was 
elected by a laige minority, the num- 
bers being 417 for him, against 277 
for M. Vivien, who alone came to the 
vote. . Theill-humoarof the Assembly 
at this residt was shown in the vote on 
the salary pf the Vice-President^ which 
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was reduced from 60,000 francs a-year 
to 48,000 francs by a majority of 372 
to 270. The Cabinet had even some 
difficulty in resisting a proposition of 
the Radical party m the Assembly, 
headed by Babaud-Jjaribi^re, to the 
effect that the Vice-President should 
receive for his residence, not a semmte 
house, but the upper fltU of the build- 
ing occupied by the Council of State. 

5. The first serious subject, apart 
from the strifes of factions, which oc- 
cupied the attention of the Assembly, 
was the finances of the Republic, which 
were still in the most disastrous state, 
and threatened immediately to become 
utterly hopeless, in consequence of the 
cessatW of the duty on salt, on Ist 
January, according to the decree of the 
Provisional Government on 13 th A^ril 
receding. The loss of this tax, which 
rought in 70,000,000 francs a -year 
(£2,800,000), would evidently reauce 
the Republic to a state of banamptcy, 
for the deficit of the current year 
already exceeded 250,000,000 francs 
(£10,000,000), and it was necessar^r to 
come to some immediate resolution 
regarding it before the fatal dav of the 
termination of the tax arrived. The 
debate came on upon the 27th Decem- 
ber, and the reasons fbr resisting any 
reduction of the tax were thus stated 
by M. Fassy, the finance minister: 
“ Never, not even in the days of its 
greatest prosperity, did the receipts 
of the exchequer reach 1,400,000,00% 
francs: in the last year of the rei^ 
of Louis Philippe they were only 

1. 370. 000. 000 francs. The entire rev- 
enue of 1848, if you deduct the produce 
of the 45 per cent addition to the direct 
taxes, will not exceed 1,200,000,000 
francs, while the national expenses 
have increased in a stillcnore alarming 
proportion. In the year which is draw- 
mg to a close, the expenditure has been 

1.800.000. 000, showing a deficit on 
the ordinary revenue of 600,000,000 
francs (£24,000,000) in a single year. 
Nor ai'e our prospects for the future 
more consolatory : therevraueinl849 
can only be estimated at 1,300,000,000 
francs, while the chaiges of the year 
cannot be taken at less than, at the 
very least, 1,600,000,000 firftnes, show- 


ing a certain deficit of 300,000,000 
francs (£12,000,000) in the ensuing 
year. Is this a time when it is pos- 
sible to reduce the permanent rev- 
enue by withdrawing a tax producing 

70,000,^000 francs annually Not- 
withstanding the weight of these argu- 
ments, and the urgency of the case, 
suclj was the sense of the Assembly of 
the unpopularity of the tax, or their 
terror of meeting their constituents if 
they hod had any hand in reimposing 
it, that though they departed ffom its 
entii'e abolition, it was only on con- 
dition of its being reduced from 1st 
January 1849 to two- thirds of itsfomier 
amount. This was carried, on the final 
division, by 372 to 363. It was well 
understood to be a political vote breath- 
ing hostility to the Government; and 
it was sufficiently alarming, as indi- 
cating how nearly parties were divided 
in the Assi^inbly. But it was a still 
more serious blow to national credit, 
and excited great alarm among all per- 
sons of property, from the apprehen- 
sion that it was an unworthy conces- 
sion to popular clamour, which could 
not fail to be followed, as in the pre- 
ceding year, by a serious addition to 
the (drect taxes. 

6. The financial situation of Franco 
was discussed and fully developed a 
month after, when the new taxes to 
be laid on to meet this great deficit 
came under consideration. As the 
temper of tho Assembly against any 
increase of the indirect taxes had been 
so unequivocally evinced, no resource 
remained but an augmentation of the 
direct ; and as the continuance of the 
forty-five per cent addition to the di- 
rect taxes was not for a moment to be 
thought of, no expedient remained 
but to levy an increased duty**on suc- 
cessions. M. Goudehaux had, six 
months before, brought forward a pro- 
posal, when he was finance minister, 
to devy a progressive duty on succes- 
sionfiff whether in money or herita^ — 
a proposal evidently offa Socialist char- 
acter, and tending to introduce a sys- 
tem confiscating the property of the 
rich to alleviate the buraens of the 
poor. It was rejected, accordingly, 
by M. Passy, the prewnt finance mini^ 
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ter; but he proposed a very seiious 
addition to the tax by increasing it 
from twelve to twenty per cent, suc- 
cessions under 500 francs (£20) being 
entirely exempted. This proposal oc- 
casioned a peifoct atom in the Assem- 
bly ; but M. Possy was firm, alleging 
with truth that the public service 
could not bo carried on unless tlio^tax 
was conceded. He concluded with the 
significant words : ** Either enable me 
to execute my duties, or I resign.’* 
The Assembly felt the power of the 
appeal, and m spite of the extreme 
Temctance to increased taxation, was 
constrained to agree to the increased 
duties by a considerable majority. A 
similar measure was, from the same 
(’ausc — the reduction of the indirect 
taxes — introduced shortly after into 
(Treat Britain. Thus, in* both coun- 
tries, the first durable cfl cct of popular 
triumph was to change, to a consider- 
able extent, the system of indirect 
taxation — the creation of European 
freedom — into that of direct and 
crushing burdens, the ofispriiig in 
every age of Asiatic despotism. 

7. A very valuable report was pre- 
sented on 22d January by the fiiuuice 
minister, on the comparative fiiiahcial 
state of Franco in 1848 and 1849. 
Though somewhat ditfereut from the 
jiosition of the country in the preced- 
ing year, it still presented a mournful 
.and almost hopeless aspect. The total 
receipts of 1849, as compared with 
1848, showed a diminution of no less 
than 437,718,732 francs, arising from 
tlie termination of the 45 per cent on 
the direct taxes, and the want of the 
loon of 232,000,000 francs, ivhich had 
been contracted by the Government 
in Ihe preceding year. On the other 
hand, thb ordinary receipts might be 
■expected to be increased by 243,716,000 
francs^ of which no less tlian 99,230,000 
francs were from the increased duty on 
successions, and 83,873,000 francs wfis 
hoped for ftom the rise in the prodlfico 
-of the indirect tifices arising from the 
increased strength of Government, 
and tranquRlity of the country. Still 
this exhibited a diminution in the 
total receipts, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, of 1849, compared with 1848, 


of 194,000,000 Runes (£7,760,000), 
which required to be made up by loan, 
exchequer bill^ or some other extra- 
ordinary resource. For the whole re- 
duction in the expenses for 1849 which 
was deemed practicable amounted to 

178.491.000 francs, as no less than 

41.493.000 was for increased interest 
of debt on which no reduction was 
practicable ; so tliat, npon the whole, 
the deficit of 1840 would be 15,510,000 
francs more than that •of 1848, which 
already had been so enormous ! Such 
were the first fruits, in a financial 
^int of view, which France reaped 
from the Revolution of 1848, and they 
were hitter in the extreme. The mag- 
nitude of the public armaments, ren- 
dered necessary by that convulsion, iu 
a great measure explained tliis de- 
plorable state of the public finances ; 
for the army on the 1st December 
1848 numbered no less than 502,196 
men and 100,452 horses, of. wliich 

78.000 men and 15,490 horses were 
employed in Algeria. These forces 
were to bo reduced in tlic course of 
the piusent year to 380,824 men and 
92,410 homes. The navy was fixed 
on a more moderate scale, proving 
that the Government had no apnre- 
hensions on the lide of England. The 
ships afloat in commission were ten of 
the line, two floating batteries, eight 
frigates, and eighteen corvettes. 

8. A very important matter, both 
dl regards the social interests of the 
country and the party struggles in the 
legislature, came under the considera- 
tion of the Assembly eorl;^ in January, 
connected with the administration of 
the prisons. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, in the first fe^our of their phil- 
anthropy and sympathy with the in- 
mates of jails, had on the 24th March 
1848 entirely abolished labour in pri- 
sons ; but tlie effect of this, as any one 
mi^t have anticipated who knew any- 
tliing of the matter, had been so ii\ju- 
rions both in demoralising the prison- 
ers by idleness, and augmenting the 
seventy of iheir panidiment by their 
having nothing to* do, that the Assem- 
bly, on the 28th Angnsl^ had reverted 
to the system of prison labour, leay« 
iug it to the prefects to decide iu what 
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species of work they diould be em- 
ployed. This immediately gave rise 
to violent remonstrances from the frae 
labourers in the neighbourhood of the 
prisons, who complained that they 
■could not compete on terms of equality 
with workmen who, fed, clothed, and 
lod^d by the State, could of course 
undersell them in the produce pf their 
labour. Pressed by these opposite in- 
terests and considerations, the Assem- 
bly adopted, with a slight modifica- 
tion, the raport of the committee or- 
dered to inquire into the matter, which 
was to the efiect that the produce of 
prison labour should not be exposed 
lor sale in competition with that of 
freemen, but so far as possible em- 
ployed in furnishings to the troops by 
land and sea. This system is adopted 
also in Holland, Belgium, Bavaria, 
and Genoa; but it is evident that it is 
a mere elusory solution of the difii- 
culty, and only appears to succeed, 
because it keeps the competition out 
of the sight of those who suffer under 
it The true principle to adopt in the 
case is, tliat idleness in prison is, in 
reality, so great an aggravation of its 
pains, that it is unjust to inflict, and 
so great an incentive to crime, in ap- 
pearance, to those i^ho have not ex- 
perienced it, that it is unwise to per- 
mit it Ko class in society is entitled 
to insist that another class shall be 
kept in a state of compulsory idleness 
and moral ruin, lest its industry 
should interfere with their oum. The 
command of Providence is that all 
mankind should eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow, not that this sen- 
tence should be confined to the free. 
Any undue interference with the re- 
muneration of free labour can be pre- 
vented by making the prices chorj^d 
for the produce of penal labour not 
lower than the average. t 

9. The all-important suligeet of pri- 
mary education eqrly occupied the at- 
tention of the AssembW. M. Carnot, 
their Minister of Pubuc Instruction, 
ha^ on the 30th June 1848, immedi^ 
ately after the suppresrion of the ze- 
voll^ brought forward a project for the 
imiversal education of the people at 
the public expense ; but the necessitous 


state of the Exchequer had prevented 
it from being immediately adopted, 
and they fell upon the usual expement, 
when delay was desired, of referring 
it to the Le^lative Committee. They 
having made a report, it was a^u for 
a similar reason remitted to the com- 
mittee for fiurthor consideration ; and 
at j^e same time commissioners were 
ap^inted, with instructions to prex)are 
laws on primaiy instruction, second- 
ary instruction, and tlie books to be 
taught in schools. The Council of 
State also soon came under considera- 
tion-— a veiy important body, as it was 
appointed for six years by the Assem- 
bly, and intrusted with the examina- 
tion of all legislative motions wliicli 
appeared to the Government to be too 
j liaikily i>rei)ni-ed, or of so iiuich im- 
X)ortance as to be tlioroiighly matured, 
and itHxuiring deliberate coiisidcmtion. 
It was soon found, however, that the 
interposition of a body having such 
importiint functions between the exe- 
cutive and the legislature, nominated 
by the latter, led to gimt inconveni- 
ence, and might seriously fetter the 
Government, especially in mattei^ re- 
lating to foreign states, or requiring 
imihediatc despatch. A motion was 
accordingly made and carried to reduce 
the nunmer of the membei’s of tlio 
Council from forty-eight to thiity-two, 
as a more manageable number ; but it 
was provided that they should bo re- 
elected hy tfie AssemUy before they 
entered on their functions. This was 
an effort on the part of that body to 
maintain the influence and considera- 
tion of which they already felt they 
had been in a great measure deprived 
by the election of the President. 

10. Public opinion meanwhile in 
France was so rapidly tumhig against 
the legislature, that it was foraseen its 
existence could not be long prolonged.' 
The general feeling was forcibly ex- 
press^ in meetings held in Rennes 
atlQ. lille. ** It mil no longer do^" 
said an orator in the former city, **for 
Paris to send us down revolutions by 
the mail-coach ; for it is not now poli- 
tical but social revolutions with which 
we are visited. The departments, in 
June, have shown unequivocally 
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they are detenninod to put an end to 
this system. Reflect on the days 
which we denominate by the 24th 
Fchraary, the 15th May, the 23d June. 
Is it to be borne that we are still 
doomed to to bed at night without 
knowing whether w^e shall over waken 
in the morning?” “It is unprece- 
dented in history,” said a speaker .in 
Lille, “ that a few thousand turbulent 
adventurers, over ready for a coup^de^ 
Tmirif sliould have succeeded on so 
many occasions in putting in hazard 
the destinies of a people so advanced 
in civilisation as that of France. Wo 
present to Europe the extraordinary 
spectacle of a nation of 35,000,000 
of men ever rea<ly to take the yoke 
fi’om 20,000 or 30,000 creators of revo- 
lutions, who descend into the streets 
at a signal given by a few ambitious 
leaders, and treat France as a con- 
quered country. A few months only 
nave elapsed since we saw a handful 
of misled men, taking advantage of 
the inertness of some, the connivance 
of others, the terror of man}r, and the 
weakness of Government, gain posses- 
sion of the sanctuary of the national 
representation, and chase from it ^the 
representatives of the couiitiy. A 
unanimous resistance has now declamd 
itself against the Parisian tyiunny ; a 
violent desire to shake off its yoke has 
made itself felt even by the central 
government. It is not a conspiracy, 
still less a dream of a federative govern- 
ment; it is an open and deliberate move- 
ment by the provinces of France, as 
the old ones of Gaul were determined 
that their interests shall no longer 
be swallowed up in those of liome.” 

11. When such was the temper of 
meUcS mii^ds in the provinces, it was 
only a question of time when the legis- 
lature was to be dissolved, to make 
way for one more in harmony with the 
general wish of the nation out of the 
capitaL After the election of 
President ,by so great a majority of 
votes over all France, this desire as- 
sumed a practical direction, because 
its reidisatibn seemed more nearly ap- 
proax^g. The general wish found 
vent in a motion made by M. Rateau, 
that the general election should take 


place on the 4th of next May, and the 
existing Assembly be dissolved on the 
19th of that month. This brought 
matters to a cr^ ; and it was doubt- 
ful how the matter would be decided 
in that body, for the xjarties were very 
nearly divided upon i^ — ^the general 
wish of the vast mudority of the peo- 
ple being counterbalanced by the de- 
sire of the members in the Assembly 
to retain a power by which they hoped 
largely to profit In 'the Council of 
State the votes were nearly equally di- 
vided ; and in the Assembly itself, it 
was decided by a majority of four — 
the numbers being 400 to 396 — to take 
the motion into consideration, which 
was equivalent to giving leave to bring 
in the bill in the EngUsh House of 
Commons. The whole supporters 'of 
Government lent their aid to the meas- 
ure. “There is something worse,” 
said M. Montalembert, “for a real 
lover of his country, and friend to 
social progress, than the overthrow 
of existinff governments; for how- 
ever sad this may be, the executive 
power survives, and often gains by it. 
What is much more deplorable is the 
weakness of government in the hands 
of those who received it young and 
energetic. Do not, 1 implore you, 
present to "Emw that mournful spec- 
tacle ; do not let a power which has 
nothing above, nor even on a level 
with it, perish from inanition in your 
hands. A part of the Assembly does 
not wish to advance, because it is not 
sure it will he able to retrace its steps ; 
another wishes to move on for the op- 
posite reason. Terminate, I implore 
you, so humiliating a spectacle in the 
eyes of Europe.” After a long and 
impassioned debate, the motion of M. 
Rateau, slightly amended by M. Lan- 
jninais, was carried by a m^ority of 
424 to 387— a short respite being mere- 
ly mven to the Assembly in order to 
en^le them to matum a new law regu- 
lating, in some, matters of .detail, the 
approaching electign. 

* 12. It was not, however, without an 
attempt at a violent emp’^-main that 
this gr^t victory was gained by Prince 
Louis FTapoleon , and the moderate 
party in the Assembly. The Repub- 
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licans were anite aware that it would critical moment received a great and 
annihilate their ascendancy, and they nnezTOcted accession of strengA from 
resolved to anticipate the legal dia* the discontent of a part of the Garde 
solution of the Assembly by a cmp Mobile, owing to a project which waa 
against the President. ** Louis in course of execution for reducing the 
Buonaparte once down,’* said M. strength of their battalions to that of 
Proudhon, ** and the counter-revolu- the regiments of the lln^ and organis- 
tion is at an end. It is astonishing ine them in fewer battalions than here> 
that, for a month past, neither the tofore. As this measure threatened 
Republicans in the Assembly, nor the to deprive a good many officers of their 
democratic press, have been aware situations, it excited groat discontent : 
that that is the,i!^ state of the mat- and to such a length did this go, that 
ter. Strike the idol, and the faith two hundred of them repaired in a 
beingdifihonoured, the woiship is oVer. menacing manner to the palace of the 
Let the vote crush Louis Buonaparte, Elysde, where the Cabinet was sit- 
and it is done. Have no fear of a re- ting, on the 28th January, in order 
action; it has no force but in the to extort a revocation of the decree 
noise which it makes. ^ An eneigetic reducing them. Geneial Changamier, 
vote in live minutes will deliver you the governor of the armed mice in 
from all your dangers.’* This was a Pai^ who was extremely popular in 
direct appeal to a (uvil war, and an in- their ranks, received them kindly, and 
vitation to a toup d^itaJb; for the Pre- persuaded them to retire, but they did 
sident, having been elected bv the di- so uttering seditious cries, and imme- 
rect votes of the people, and not by diately entered into communication 
the Assembly, could not legally tie with the heads of the clubs, who, 
removed but by the same authority charmed with such an unlooked-for 
which had created him, before the accession of strength, on the spot fixed 
period of his tenure of office, which a grand demonstration for the follow- 
was four years^ expired. Government ing day. It took place accordingly, 
meanwhile, however, were not idle, but proved a miserable failure, 

A motion was brought forward by the fire 8f democraev in the great boi^ of 
Minister of the Interior, to shut un the people was burnt out The Gov- 
the clubs, which was rejected by 418 emment were acquainted with the 
to 342; and this was met by a counter- whole plans of the conspirators, and 
motion, proposed by M. Lram-RoUin, from an early hour of the morning all 
for an accusation of the Ministers, their places of rendezvous were occu- 
upon the ground of their having, by pied by large bodies of troops, who,, 
this motion, violated the constitution, so far from joining them as they ex- 
But the Republicans had no expecta- pected, forcibly prevented any attempt 
tion of carrying this extreme measure at assembling. Foiled, disconcerted, 
in the Assembly ; it was the hoisting and utterly overmatched, the conspira- 
the signal of insurrection that was tors, who came up in considerable num- 
rerily intended ; and this design was bers finm thecluos, had no alternative 
carried into execution on the 29th but to retire, and the^r did so worse 
Januaiy. than defeated— turned into lidiculft. 

13. The clubs had for long been in 14. During the panic occasioned by 
a state of extraordinaiy activity ; aod this abortive insurrection, the propo- 
the demand for an accusation of the sition of M. Bateau was again taken 
Ministers was signed, not only by a into consideration, and carried, like 
great many members of the Ass^bly, tlMiK introduction of the Reform Bill 
out by nearly the whole editors of of England, and the decree establish- 
newspapers in Paris. It was univer-^ ing the National Assembly of France 
sally known, accordingly, that a gmt in 1789, by a msjority of one— the 
democratic movement was in agita- numbers being 416 to 415. The daya 
tion; and the conspirators at this of the Assembly being now numbered^ 

VOL. VIII. 
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its legisliitive acts ceased to be an ob- 
ject of any consideration ; and the re- 
l^ilations for the approaching election 
liaving been passed without a division 
on 15tli February, the clubs were 
•closed after a stormy debate on the 
t20th March, following, by the slender 
majority of 19 votes — the numbem 
being 878 to 359. This was the ]^t 
important act of the Constituent As- 
sembly. It rejected, on 15th May, 
by a majority of 37, a motion to the 
oilect that the Ministry had lost the 
•contideuce of the country, and four 
days afterwards came to an end. 
Every eye was now fixed on the ap- 
proaching general election, fraught as 
it was with the future destinies of 
France ; but the preparations on the 
opposite sides to meet the crisis were 
very different. Tlie clubs wem in 
ceaseless activity, and they liad estab- 
lished branches in the chief provincial 
towns. The press was nearty unani- 
mous in favour of the democratic side, 
and loud in its abuse of the President 
and the ruling authority. On the 
other liaiid, the Government was in a 
false position. Louis Ffapoleon alone 
was mected by a power independent 
of the Assembly; all his ministers 
were members of that body, and accus- 
tomed to regard its majorities as the 
oidy foundation of their authority. 
Thus the chief magistrate of the Re- 
public and liis ininistoi's looked to 
different bodies for support, and were 
actuated at bottom by opposite mo- 
tives. The first, depending directly on 
the people, regarded the Assembly as 
an enemy to be overcome ; the second, 
in constant collision with the legisla- 
' ture, looked upon it as an ally to be 
conciliated. Had it been possible for 
Lodis NApoleon to dispense with the 
Assemblv, and govern of his own au- 
thority, he would probably have secur- 
ed the suffrages of an immense ma- 
jority of the people. But tlie nation 
was not as yet sufficiently awakeli«jd 
from tiie illusions of the Revolution 
to rmider that possible ; and as the 
Government had been severely cen- 
aosed for interfering in the elections 
of the preceding year, it was deemed 
advisable to abstain altogether from 


any attempt to influence them on the 
present occasion. Thus the people 
were left without either leaders or 
direction on the one side, and with 
both of the most efficient kind on the 
other. A club to secure the return 
of members of Conservative principles 
was established in the Rue de roictiers, 
and raised considerable sums to oi;^- 
ise an opposition to the Socidist aoc- 
trines, which were now sprpiding in 
every direction from the capital to the 
provincial towns. But like all other 
attempts since 1789 to resist the spread 
of democratic principles by an^r other 
means than the Government, it had 
very little success. The electors, 
distracted between their own seci'ct 
wishes and the republican clamour 
with which they wci-e surrounded, saw 
in general no resource but in returning 
a member on each side, or electing a 
republican not as yet pledged to vio- 
lent measures. Thus the parties were 
nearly equally divided in the new 
Assembly, as &e;^ had been in the old. 
But there was this difference between 
them, and it proved most material; the 
leading republicans were not elected. 
Ledru^olun nearly alone survived 
amidst the general wreck of his party. 

15. The equally divided state of the 
returns was soon known, and, when 
announced in Paris, produced univer- 
sal consternation. The disorders and 
miseries of the Revolution were imme- 
diately anticipated, and the public 
funds sank 7 per cent in one day. An 
attempt was made to renew the intimi- 
dation of the Assembly by a threaten- 
ing mob, which surrounded its doors 
on the 28th May, the first day of 
meeting ; but it was dispersed without 
difficulty by a body of cavalry, which 
cleared the approach amidst frantic 
yells firom the Jacobin party. M. 
Dupin oinJ, an able and intrepid man, 
was elected President, which situation 
he held with credit to himself and 
advantage to the State, during the 
two years that its sittingB continued. 

. 16. The first great effort of the de- 
mocratio party was made on the 13th 
June, and was brought about by the 
affairs of Italy. By a vote on 7th 
May, the preceding Assembly had en- 
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joined the Government to take steps 
for preventing the expedition to Rome 
from being any longer diverted from 
the object for which it was intended. 
That object, in the view of the Gov- 
ormnent, was the establishing the 
French ]^wer in Rome, to prevent the 
Austrians getting there; but in the 
sense of the Assembly which passed 
the vote, it was to aid Garibalm and 
the Republicans of that city. A large 
part of the new Assembly, and even 
some of the President's ministers, had 
taken the some view ; and this feeling 
was so strong and general, that possi- 
bly, contrary to the intentions of the 
Government, it might have led to the 
French troops entering Rome as allies, 
ns the Romans expected, had it not 
been for the collision and bloody re- 
pulse, already mentioned, sustained 
ny Oudinot before its walls, which at 
once set up the passions of the French 
people and decided the side they were 
to take. This, however, was a subject 
of bitter regret and vexation to the 
Revolutionists, who had looked to 
that expedition as the commencement 
of that system of propagandism whiqh 
they had so long and so ardently de- 
sir^. In contemplation of the neat 
movement which ifhs oiganisea on 
this subject coming on, the Socialists 
liad compelled the members elected 
under their influence to subscribe a 
declaration setting forthr— Re- 
^public 18 ahtm any majcfUUs, If the 
constitution is violated, the represen- 
tatives of the people should oe the 
first to set an example of armed resist- 
ance. The employment of the forces 
of France i^inst any people is a crime, 
and a violation of the constitution. 
France is bound to give succour to 
•every jieople combating.” This was 
the programme of the revolutionary 
campaign, which was immediately 
followed up in all the Radical news- 
papers and in the clubs, which hod 
never been thoroughly suppressed. 
** A contest isxsommencmg,” said one ; 

it will be terrible. Treason is con-*| 
summated ; they are about to assas- 
sinate the Roman Republia 'We 
are entitled to say so to a function- 
ary who 1ms betrayed the Republic, 


and Buonaparte is that functionary. 
Louis XVI. conspired, and little time 
elapsed between the return from Var- 
ennes and its oxpisition.” ** To-mor- 
row,” said the Ymu Repvhliqvje^ “the 
Mountain will come to the tribiino 
to proclaim the dethronement. High 
treason has been committed : the right 
of (Jethronement has arisen ; to oppose 
it would be to tear in pieces the con- 
stitution, destroy the Republic, and 
abdicate, by the veiy act, the sov- 
ereignty of the people.^* I n pursuanco 
of these principles, M. Lcam-Rollin 
laid on the table of the Convention, 
on the 11th June, an act of accusation 
against the Pi*esident and Ministiy, 
signed by 123 members of the Asscni- 
bly ; declaring, at the same time, they 
would “ defend the constitution, even 
with aims in their hands.” 

17. The die was no\fr cast, and war 
declared ; but the revolutionists found 
that they had a very different anta- 
gonist to deal with from Louis XVI., 
(Jharlcs X., or Louis Philippe. The 
act of accusation against I.oius Napo- 
leon was rejected by a large majority 
of the Assembly ; but the bringing it 
forwird was only a signal for insiirrcc- 
tioiiT Early on the morning of the 
13th June, a crowd began to assemble 
on the Boulevai*ds, at the Chateau 
d’Eau, which soon swelled to a formid- 
able number, being reinforced by the 
ivliole Socialists of the Faubourg St 
Antoine and the Fabourg St Alarccau. 
They immediately began to march to- 
wards the Tuilcries along the Boule- 
vards, having a man of resolution, 
and a colonel in the National Guard, 
Etienne Aiago, at tlicir head. They 
loudly proclaimed, as they moved 
along, they were going “ to finish with 
Buonaparte and the Nationfll Assem- 
bly.” But the Government was on 
its guard. Changamier, who com- 
manded the armed forces of Paris and 
of the department of the Seine, was at 
tlf3 heail of two regiments of dra^n^ 
two of infantry, and one of the Garde 
Mobile. 'With these troops, whose 
steadiness could be relied on, he re- 
mained motionless in the Rue de la 
Paix, which falls at right angles on 
the Boulevards, till half the colpmn 
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of insurgents was pmsed; and then* 
suddenly issuing rorth, fell perpen- 
dicularly on its flank, and instantly 
passing through, cut it in two. The 
force which had done so, rapidly accu- 
mulating as the rest came up from the 
rear, chared vigprously to the right 
and left, wying the mob either wa^ 
before them, and completing their 
defeat and dispersion without ever 
having occasion to make use of their 
arms. 

18. While the insurgents on the 
Boulevards were undeigoiiig this hu- 
miliating defeat, M. Lcdnt-Rollin and 
twenty -nve of the most determined 
leaders of the Mountain were in 
anxious expectation in a house in the 
Rue Hazara, leading oft* the Rue de 
Richelieu, from whence, when they 
heard of the defeat of the column on 
the Boulevard^ they sought refuge 
with four hundred artillerymen of the 
National Guard os an escort, in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et dcs Metiers, 
in the Rue St Martin. They pro- 
claimed at first their detenniiiation to 
defend their post to the last extrem- 
ity, and preparations to barricade 
every access to the building i^ere 
made. But these bold resolutions 
speedily gave way, when they found 
tnemselves surrounded on all sides, 
and no general insurrection in the 
city, as they had expected, hastening 
to their relief. Three barricades were 
commenced in the streets adjoining, 
when a company of tlie 6th Legion of 
the National Guards arrived, and hav- 
ing been fired on from one ban-icade, 
rushed forward and carried it by storm. 
The effects of this discharge of fire- 
arms must be given in the words of an 
evewitne^ : ** Some panes of glass of 
the Musedm were broKoii by the shots, 
and immediately the dejmties threw 
themselves out of the windows, and 
took to flight, leaving all their mpers 
and effectsBehind them. Lcdru-Rollin* 
got out of the garden into the Rue ae 
la Croix, aad.&ence into the Rue du 
Temple, where he disappeared, and 
finally made his escape in the obscu- 
ritv of the evening. Thus, amidst 
ridicule and contempt, terminated this 
attempt of the Jacobins to revoliUimi* 


iae the Revolution, and from which its 
authors anticipate nothing less than 
the final triumph of extreme Demo- 
cratic and Socudist principles. The 
Government was materially strength- 
ened by the defeat of this insurrection. 
The clubs were finaUy suppressed, and 
80 thoroughly were they sunk in gene- 
ral estimation that this important step 
excited verv little attention. Pans 
was declared, and continued for a short 
time, in a state of siege, and after loim 
debates, in the couree of which MT 
Montalembert drew^ a picture in the 
most sombre colour oi the state of 
France, a new law was voted, restrain- 
ing the liberty of the press, and impos- 
ing fr^ penalties upon all who should 
incite the citizens to revolt, or endea- 
vour to dissuade the soldiers from dis- 
charging their duty to the Govern- 
ment 

19. It soon appeared that this was 
not a mere insulated insurrection in 
Paris, but that it was connected with 
a ^neral democratic movement in the 
other great towns of the country. On 
the 15th June the capital was thrown 
into consternation by the receipt of a 
telegraphic messam from Lyons, an- 
nouncing the breijxing out of a revolt 
in that city. It nad commenced on 
the night of the 14th, hy some un- 
known criers announcing in the streets 
that ** Paris was in a state of insurrec- 
tion, the Assembly dissolved, a con- 
vention summoned, and the President 
and his ministers arrested." The So- 
cialists immediately rose, and in the 
course of the night erected strong 
barricades on the heights of the Croix 
Rouge, and other dominant points in 
Lyons. Fortunately the troops re- 
mained steady, otherwise the conse- 
quences might have been very serious. 
Heavy guns were quickly brought up, 
and a warm fire o]^ned upon %e bar- 
ricades, especially those on the Croix 
Rouge, the headquarters of the revolt, 
and after being shaken by the dis- 
chaiges they were stormed, with grrat 
daughter, and carried, after an obstin- 
ate resistance. Seven hundred prison- 
ers were miule on the spot, and eight 
hundred men, mostly taken with arms 
in their hands, were soon lodged in 
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the Bernardine Convent, and in the 
Hdtel de Yille. ' The losses of the in- 
sui^nts were severe as they fonght 
deq[>erately at all points. The intdli- 
gence of uie suppression of this for- 
midable revolt excited a great sensa- 
tion at Paris, and aii|mented the loy- 
alty of the army, mo had a grand 
military display a few dap after (June 
17), at the funerd of Marshal Bu- 
geaud, who had died, after a short ill- 
ness, of cholera. Thirty thousand sol- 
diers attended the funeral of the vete- 
ran : the pall was borne by M. Dnpin, 
the President of the Assembly, Mar- 
shal Moli^re, General Ghanflamier, 
M. Odillon Borrot, the Presiaent of 
the Council, and M. Rulhi^res, the 
Minister of \7ar. A strange combina- 
tion, considering how they had stood 
opposed at the fill of Louis Philippe, 
but eminently descriptive of the union 
of parties around the President which 
was now taking -place to defend the 
last refiip of oraer and government 

20. Notwithstanding this double 
victory in the metropolis and the chief 
manufacturing town of Fiance, the 
position of the President was still a 
false one, and there was litUe harmony 
between him and his ministers. He 
resolved to have dbne, accordingly, 
with parliamentaiy a^bninistrations : 
and, suddenly (Oct dismissing 
his whole Cabinet, he aAonished the 
world by the formation of an entimly 
new ministiT, composed of persons of 
capacity and business habifi, but by 
no means known in the debates of the 
Assembly.* In his opening address 
to the new Assembly, at the beginning 
of the new session, the F!resident thus 
explained the motives which had in- 
duced him to take this decisive step : 
**To strengthen the Republic, threat- 
ened on all sides by anarchy, to secure 
order better than has hitherto been 
done, and to preserve to France that 
high position she has hitherto occu- 
pied among nations, we require men 

* The Cabinet was thus composed: For-^ 
elan AfRitn, M. de Bajmeval; Interior, Mr 
P. Barrot; Justice, M. Ho^r; War.j^ne- 
xal d’Bautpoul; Finaneea,M. Fould; Fublio 
Instruction, M. de Farieu: Commerce and 
Agriculture, M. Dumas; JCarine, Admiral 
Bomain-Desfossea 


who^ animated by patriotic devotion, 
are alive to the neeesaUy of a single 
and firm, direction^ and of a poHcy dis- 
tinctly announced, who wm not com- 
promise power by any irresolution, 
who are as much impressed with my 
responsibility as their own, and who 
may be as ready in action as in wor^ 
I jnsh to inspire in the country by 
my sincerity, my perseverance, and 
niy firmness, such confidence as may 
permit affairs to resume their usual 
course. The letter of the constitution 
has, without doubt, a great influence 
on the destinies of a country, but the 
manner in which it is woiked has a 
greater still. Let us then unite in 
restoring power, without injuring real 
libei'ty. Let us calm apprehension by 
boldly extinguishing the oad passions, 
and giving to all lofty instincts a use- 
ful direction. Let us confirm the re- 
ligious principle without abandoning 
the conquests of the Revolution, and 
wo shall save the country in spite of 
the madness and ambition of parties, 
and even the imperfection of Institu- 
tions which we are called on to rec- 
tify." 

Sy. Immense was the sensation 
which this decisive stop, and still 
more the message with which it was 
accompanied, excited in the Chamber, 
the capital, and over all France. The 
members of the new Cabinet were so 
unknown, and drawn from such vari- 
ous quarters, that it could not be said 
that any known party in the Assem- 
bly or the country had obtained a tri- 
umph : it rather appeared that tint 
President was endeavouring to creatt} 
one of his own, which might act inde- 
pendently, and, in the end, obtain the 
mastery of them all. Tlqs sygjteiu 
would have been impossible had the 
President been elected by the Assem- 
bly, or dependent on a parliamentary 
mmority for his existence, for the new 
Cabinet would have been at once dis- 
plltced by a vote of the Chamber ; but 
the ' case was different when he was 
elected by the direct votes of the peo- 
ple, and capable of appealing to them 
m any quarrel between him and the 
legislature. The inmression made, 
accordingly, was very different in Paris 
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and in the provinces. In the former, | 
after the first moments of stupor, the | 
prevailing feeling was one of astonish- 1 
ment and indignation. The popular 
members of the Assembly could scarce- 
ly believe that it was seriously intend- 
ed to form a Government independent 

their d^uence. * “ It is tfe Govern- 
ment of one TmUf" they exclaimed : 
*‘the shadow even of constitutional 
or parliamentary government is at an 
end.” But in the provinces the im- 
pression was very dinerent. They re- 
garded it as an attempt to emancipate 
the Government from the thraldom of 
the clubs in the capital, or the despot- 
ism of an oligarchy of orators in the 
Chamber, and loudly applauded it as 
the commencement of the only govern- 
ment really suited to the cirenmstan- 
ces of the countiy. 

22. The power of the President be- 
ing founded on the direct voice of the 
people, he was careful in all matters 
which fell under his power as chief 
magistrate to attend to their interests, 
and as far os j^tossible anticipate their 
wishes. But so profoundly had society 
been shaken in all its paits by the 
Revolution of 1848, tliat it was no 
easy matter to apply a remedy to the 
multi})lied evils vrhich prevailed. lie 
did, however, what he could, though 
slowly and cautiously, to restore oi*dcr 
without alarming democracy. By an 
edict of 3d November he restored the 
magistracy over all France, Avhich had 
never been properly constituted since 
the fall of Ijouis Philippe. On the 
13th of the same month, the judgment 
of the superior criminal court of Ver- 
sailles, which had convicted .the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, twenty in num- 
ber, who had been implicated in the 
insurrection of the 13th June, was 
carried into effect, and they wore ex- 
pelled from the Legislature.* On the 
16th, the necessity of a ** certificate of 
studies^” as it was called, before cnil- 
dren were admitted to the primary 
schools, was taken away, as tW was 
nothing but a security of their having 

* Seventeen of them wore condemned to 
transportation; three to imprisonment for 
five years. 


been brought up in revolutionary 
principles. On the 1st March 1850 a 
new law was brought forward regard- 
ing the mayors and substitutes, which 
put on end to the anarchy which, 
since the last revolution, had prevailed 
in the mnnici|^ities. Such, nowever, 
was the disorder which had crept into 
this part of the administration, that it 
was foimd necessary, before the end of 
the year, to dismiss 124 mayors and 
83 substitutes, and to dissolve the Na- 
tional Guards in 153 communes. On 
the 15th March a general and impor- 
tant law on primary education was 
passed ; and on the 7th April, in the 
same hall of the Luxembourg where 
M. Louis Blanc had so recently de- 
stroyed industiy by organising labour, 
both were reanimated by the opening 
the session of the Council-General of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures. Finally, on the 13th of the 
same month, the 'Pope returned to 
Rome, and openly resumed his gov- 
ernment under the protection of the 
French legions, a step which strongly 
confirmed the opinion of the rural dis- 
tricts of Fiance in favour of the Presi- 
dent, to whom mainly the French in- 
tervention in his favour had been ow- 
ing, and as much alienated the urban 
multitudes. 

23. Tbe^ wore all steps, and not 
unimportanf ones, in the reconstruc- 
tion of society in Franco; but they 
did not strike at the root of the evil, 
which was the vast spread of Socialist 
and anarchical principles in the metro- 
polis and great towns, in consequence 
of the incessant efforts of the rovolu- 
tionaiy press. This had gone to a 
length which was neither ^nerally 
known nor suspected by the other 
classes of society. The Socialists had 
long boasted that they had 187,000 
men in Paris alone who subscrihed to 
their opinion^ and were ready to sup- 
^rt their principles. Though not a 
fourth part of that number had ever 
turned out with arms in their hands, 
yet an event occurred at this time 
which demonstrated that the estimate 
was in xealily far from being exagger- 
ated. The Jacobins, ruined as a re- 
volutionary party by the defeats of 
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27th June 1848 and 13th Jane 1849, 
had now thrown themselves into the 
arms of the working classes, and be- 
come Socialists. So early as the 2d 
December 1848, Ledra-RoUin haR said 
in the club of La JReine Blanche^ ** I 
am a Socialist, and have been so for 
eighteen years. In the Executive 
Council they were eight to one against 
me. 1 have come this evening to say 
that all the treasures of the earth are 
not, in my opinion, equal to your 
esteem, and to express now happy ! 
should be to receive a ball in my 
breast in your service." All the other 
chiefs of the Mountain had done the 
same; the fusion of them with the 
Socialists was complete, and their 
united strength was tested by what 
occurred in March 1850. The elec- 
tions then came on to hll up the vacan- 
cies occasioned in the Chamber by the 
sentences passed on those who had 
taken part in the revolt of the 13th 
June, and three of them were in the 
metropolis. The clubs, which, tliough 
formally closed, were still in activity, 
immediately put forward candidates 
of the most decided Socialist princi- 
ples. In eveiy one of them th^ were 
successful, and by such large majori- 
ties as demonstratcA that their leaders 
had by no means overrated their 
strength in the constituency of that 
city. MM. Carnot and Yidil, both 
noted Socialists, were each returned 
by 188,000.* In the provinces it 
Avas quite the reverse; the returns 
from them were almost all in the Con- 
servative interest. 

24. The election, by such oA'cr- 
Avhelming majorities of these decided 
Socialists in the metropolis, struck 
France with astonishment and alarm. 
In Paris the consternation among the 
superior classes was extreme ; the 

E uolic fhnds fell 2^ per cent in an 
our when the numbers were an- 

^ The votes were, in round numbers— 

M. Carnot, .... 

M. Vldil 

DePlotte. 

Femond Foy, 

DelaHltte, . 

Bougeau, 

-Afoniteur, lltli March 1850. 


nounced. Terror and general distrust 
again prevailed ; the danger, which it 
was hoped hod been averted by the vic- 
tory or the 13th June, again appeared 
instant and threatening ; the triumph 
of Socialist principles, the division ^ 
property, and dissolution of society, 
seemed to be inevitable. The favour- 
able returns from the provinces wero 
far from counterbalancing the alarm- 
ing result ill the metropolis ; it wa.s 
now proved that more than 140,000 
Socialists were in Paris, at the very 
door of the Goveinmeiit, who might 
any day rise in iiisuiTcction, and to 
whom the defection of a few regiments 
would give the command of the State. 

25. So general was the apprehension, 
and so anxious the wish for a union 
of the respectable classes to resist the 
dangers with whit‘h they were threat- 
ened from the anarchical, that the 
President, in obedience to the univer- 
sal desire, convened a meeting of the 
leaders of the different parties in the 
Assembly to consider what was to be 
done. It took place accordingly on 
the 14th March 1850, in the EJysee 
Bourbon, and ivas attended by M. 
Montalembert, M. Thicra, M. Mol5, 
th6 Duke de Broglie, and some others. 
The President received them courte- 
ously, and opened the discussion with 
these Avords : “ 1 haA^e assembled you, 
gentlemen, to assist me Avith your in- 
telligence and patriotism in this crisis. 
What, tliink you, should be done to 
avert the dangers revealed by the pro- 
gress of tlie Socialists ? " A long pause 
ensued ; but at lengtli Montalembert 
said : ** In the old assemblies of the 
clci^ the youngest always spoke first ; 
I will answer the question of the Prince 
Avith as much frankness as* he has put 
it. In my opinion we can inly Acapo 
from the dangers Avith Avhich we are 
surrounded by the President appoint- 
ing, as his ministers, the chiefs of the 


. 139,000 A’otes. ) 

. 138,000 .. ;• Sooialisls. 

. 126,000 

. 125,000 ) 

. 125,000 > Conservatives.. 

. 124,000 ) 
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majority. That is the most decisive 
and significant answer which we can 
make to the provocation of the ene- 
mies of society.** “ I am ready/* re- 
plied the Prince, ^*to follow the ad- 
vice of Montalembert ; what say you, 
^ntlemen?*’ **The Republic,^’ said 
^iers, ** is a young maiden. It costs 
me much to marry her ; but if th^re 
is no other way of saving the country, 
I am ready to do so. ’* ** I am entirely 
of an opposite opinion, " said the Duke 
de Brociie : the union, in one cabi- 
net, of the chiefs of the Legitimist 
T»ai^ and the old ministers of Louis 
Philippe could afford no guarantee 
either for union, strength, or durabil- 
ity. It could be fruitful only in strife 
and discord." The other speakers 
concurred in Uiese sentiments ; and 
accordingly, with many expressions of 
patriotism, the meeting broke up, 
leaving the President more than ever 
confirmed in his opinion that the divi- 
sion of parties in the Assembly was so 
wide that any fusion of them was im- 
possible, and a real government could 
be formed only on a basis independent 
bf them all. 

26. The parliamentary chiefs yere 
too strongly impressed, however, by 
the extreme danger evinced by the 
Sociidist returns in the metropolis, 
not to make some effort to avert it. 
This could only be done by a modifi- 
cation of the law of election, and the 
imposing of certain restrictions on the 
umversed suffrage, which, in the me- 
tropolis at least, was producing such 
alarming results. One effect of the 
Revolution, which overturned Louis 
Philippe, had been to fill Paris with 
a multitude of Italian, Bohemian, 
Spanish, Belgian, Irish, Polish, Sek- 
vonifuQ, alid German refugees, who, 
having ruined their prospects in their 
own country, all flocked to the French 
capital as the headquarters of insur- 
rection throughout the world. Their 
number amounted, it was supposed;’ 
to fenr^ or fifty thousand, and they 
weiB alike ready, at a moment's warn- 
to vote for the most extreme So- 
ciS^ candidate, or descend into &e 
streets and aid in the formation of 
hanicades. To exclude^ by a general 
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law, such dangerous allies from the 
electoral rights, seemed the first duty 
of the legiiuature, and the matter was 
accordingly remitted, on the 8d May, 
to a committee of eighteen members, 
embracing, ainong others Thiers, 
Montalembert, Mm4, and Leon Fau- 
cher. They brought forward a report, 
recommending tmit the condition of 
six months* provious residence, which 
was the existing law, should be ex- 
tended to three years: and that all 
persons convicted of violating the laws, 
either by entering secret societies, en- 
gBifxag in revolt against the civil or 
mmtuy authorities, or leading a life 
of vagrancy, should be excluded from 
the mmem^ This change would, 
it was foreseen, shut out several hun- 
dred thousand persons, a large part of 
whom were in Paris ; and the Lioeral^ 
accordingly, made the most vigorous 
efforts toprevent its being passed into 
a law. rae 18th May, being tbe day 
when the re|Mrt was to be presented 
to the Assembly, was even fixed on as 
the day for a general revolt But the 
Government were on their guard. 
Everyday, from the time the Question 
had been mooted, the Assemoly was 
guarded by large^ bodies of infantry, 
cavalry, and artulexy ; and so well were 
tlie precantionaiy measures taken, 
under the able directiou of General 
Chanmmier, that the Socialists, 
thou^ the whole secret societies were 
only awaiting the signal to rise, did 
not venture to move. They made 
eveiy resistance possible in the As- 
sembly, however ; but after a debate 
of four days the report was adopted, 
on the Slst May, oy a miyorily of 
433 to 241. 

27. Great was the impression pro- 
duced in Paris and over France by 
this victory. The funds immediately 
rose 2 per cent It was not so much 
from its actual effects, as from its being 
regarded as a test of the strength of 
Government, that it was looked on by 
the capitalists and men of jmperfy 
4dth so much satisfaction. Tor the 
first time since the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, the Revolutionists had been set 
at defiance, and not only overawed in 
the streets, but defeated in the legis- 
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lature. But the President was far This change was loudly called for; 
from sharing these sentiments. He for as matters at present st^, the 
was well aware of the incubus which mayors in some places were L^ti- 
it would take off the elections in the mists, in others Orleanists, and in the 
metropolis ; but that advantaM, con- ^^t towns nearly all Socialist, so 
siderable as it was, appeared to be that no united action could by p^i- 
more than counterbalanced by the dis- bility be expected from them. Tho 
content which any measure abridging L^timists united with the Mountain 
the electoral ri^t might excite among to throw out this useful measure, and 
the provincial electors, upon whose they succeeded. A still more decided 
support his power was entirely found- proof of hostility was afforded in tlie 
ed. The law which had produced so appointment of the permanent corn- 
much agitation had been pas^ by a mission of the Assembly to watch over 
coalition of all the monarchical and the President during the recess, which 
conservative parties in the legislature, was to extend from the 11th August 
The same union might be directed to the 4th November, and was com- 
against his own power ; and if so, posed of tho leaders of all the parties 
wnere would he be if he had lost the now coalesced against the President, 
support or confidence of the rural embracing, amon" others, General 
electors ? So impressed was he with Chan^mier, M. Odillon Barrot, Gen- 
these views that he exerted all his oral Lamoriciere, M. Mole, and Gen- 
influence to prevenjb the bill passing, eral Creton. 

and yielded at len^h rather m defer- 29. Seeing the Assembly thus de- 
cnce to the opinion of others than in cidod, and formed into a « coalition 
consequence of his own convictions. o^nst him, the President resolved to 

28. It was not long before events throw himself upon the real supporters 
occurred which proved that these an-^ of his authority, and appeal to the 
ticipations on tne part of the Presi-* provinces. On the 12th August, the 
dent were by no means ill-founded, very day after tho Assembly broke up. 
On the 6th of June, a motion was he set out for Lyons, which he reached 
brought forward by the Ministers to oh fho 14th, and on the day following 
augment the President's salary from he was entertained at a public banquet. 
600,000 francs (£24,000) a-year to It was a striking proof at once of his 
3,000,000 (£120,000). The largest of courage and his wisdom that he select- 
those sums cannot be regarded as ex- ed for his first public demonstration a 
travagant for the chief magistrate of city so recently the theatre of a bloody 
a republic which boasted of a revenue Socialist revolt. It proved eminently 
of £60,000,000 a-year: the smallest successful. You are told,” said he, 
was obviously and scandalously inade- “of suimrises and usurpations, but 
quate to support the ntuation in com- you attach no faith to such absurd re- 
mon decency. No sooner^ however, ports. Cwim dCCtai are the dream of 
was this proposal broached than the those who have no moral support in 
whole leaders in the Assembly coalesc- the nation ; but the elected of six mil- 
ed against it ; and although the press lions of men executes the wishes of the 
in the departments declared loudly in people, and has no need to bdfcray 
its favour, it was only by the media- them. Patriotism may consist in self- 
tion of General Chragarmer, and under denial as well as in heroism. In pre- 
humiliating conditions, that the en- sence of a general danger, personal 
lar^ salary was voM by a huyority ambition of every kind disappears ; 
of tour. Tne hostility of the parlia- iMt patriotism reveals itself as mater- 
mentary muqorily was stUl more clear- nity did on the evidence by which the 
ly evinced a few days after (June 29)^ real mother of an infant was discovered 
by the rejection of a proposal on the in the story, from her who pretended 
part of Uie Government, that, the to be so. It was by the renunciation 
mayors should be appointed by the of her rights to save her child that tho 
executive instead of the inhabitants, true parent was discovered. I diall 
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not forget that sublime lesson. But, I 
on the other hand, should culpable ' 
pretensions revive and menace tlie 
peace of France, 1 shall know how to 
reduce them to impotence by invoking 
tlie sovereignty of the people, for 1 
recognise in no one the title of repre- 
sentative of the people more than in 
myself.” These words were receiyetl 
with loud acclamations : the banquet 
proved a civic ovation. From thence 
the Prince went to Strasbourg, Rheims, 
and ('herbourg. Everywhere his re- 
ception was of the most unanimous and 
enthusiastic description. His words 
at l^einis truly described the feeling 
of the provinces : “ Our country de- 
sires omy order, religion, and a sage 
liberty. Everywhere I have found that 
the number of agitators is infinitely 
small, tliat of good citizens infinitely 
Ipeat. God grant they may never be 
divided.” 

30. Notwithstanding the clear proof 
thus evinced of tlie general feeling of 
the country, apart trom the capital, 
the leaders of parties in the Assembly 
still clung to the ])hantoin of parlia- 
mentary government, as if it could be 
anytliiug Imt a phantom when the 
great majority of the constitueniy in 
the country, as a whole, was evidently 
against it. Seeing the President had 
ojKinly taken his lino, the different 
parties in the Asseinbly coalesced in 
the closest manner against him ; and 
preparations were secretly made for 
an appeal to arms, in the event of his 
not gelding obedience to the wishes of 
the legislature. Advances were made 
to General Changarnier, both by the 
Royalist, the Democratic, and the Or- 
leanist leaders ; and his important 
position as commander of the armed 
ibrdb, both in Paris and the department 
of the Seine, rendered his concurrence 
a matter of veiy great importance. He 
was at length ^ined over to the coali- 
tion, though he had at first been a 
warm supporter of Louis Napoledli. 
The universal homage paid to the Pre- 
sident during his tour in the provinces, 
and especiaSy the ciy of “ Vive Na- 
poUm!" which had been frequently 
h^urd at the reviews of the troops, 
awi&ened his apprehensions, as well 


as those of tho Parliamentary Com- 
mission, which formally remonstrated 
with the President on certain distri- 
butions made to the troops after the* 
reviews were over. They were very 
moderate, being at the cost only of 25 
cctUimes ( 24 d. ) per head ; but even this- 
trifling sum seemed dangerous in a 
countiy and a state of society where 
everything had come to depend on tho 
voice of the military. The knowledge 
that such a charge iiad been preferred 
against the Presment, which soon got 
mwd, and the vague sen'se of an ap- 
proac^ng crisis in which the military 
were to play the leading part, caused 
a large concourse of spectators to as- 
semble to witness a great review, which 
was to take place at Satory, near 
Yersailles, on the 10th October. Tho 
infantry, consisting of three regiments, 
passed in silence, which struck every 
one with surprise, as being contrary 
to what usuidly took place on such 
occasions; but the surprise was re- 
doubled when the cavalry, consisting 
.of forty-eight sifuadrons, defiled past 
at a quick trot, amidst cries of **Viv6 
NapoUmt Vive VEmprrcur/** Tho 
difference was too marked hot to at- 
tract attention; and inquiry being 
made on the spb^ Changarnier de- 
clared he had given no oraers on tho 
subject; but General Neumayer, who 
commanded one of the divisions, ad- 
mitted that he had ordered tho in- 
fantry to be silent under arms. Tho 
rules of discipline required that such 
an act on the part of an inferior officer 
should not be passed over; but tlio 
Prince merely derived him of tho 
command of nis former division, and 
appointed him general of two others 
at a distance from Paris. 

31. Hitherto General Changarnier 
was not ostensibly implicated in this 
affair, although, being the general in 
command of the troops on the occa- 
sion, it was generaRy suspected that 
a subordinate officer would not have 
taken the strong step of interdicting 
|«the customary suulatioii to the Presi- 
dent without his concurrence, or tho 
direct orders of the Commission of the 
Assembly, which was known to be de- 
cidedly hostile to him. For twenty 
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days ho xnaintaincd a studious silence, 28) in the most delicate terms, and 
talnng no notice of General Heumayer*s with eveiy expression of regret. Ho 
ilismissal, and it was thought that he was succeeded by General Schramm, 
was about to play the part of General His next was the message to the As- 
Monk, and attempt a second reston^ sembly, which opened on the 12th 
tion. At Icngdi ne declared himself. November, in which he said : What- 
On the 2d November there appeared ever changes may Re buried in tho 
an order, signed by him, forbidding womb of time, rest assured that it is 
the troops under his command to utter naver passion, surjnise, or violeiico 
cries while under arms. So univorsaRy which decides the fate of a great na- 
w*ns this understood to be a declaration tion. Let us inspire in the people the 
of war on his part against tho Fresi- love of repose, by showing the exam- 
dent, that the journals mChangamier’s pie' of ciumness in our own delib- 
iiiterest immediately announced his erations ; let us iiisxnre them with a 
dismissal, accomiianied by the state- reverence for what is right, by never 
ment that it was not as yet executed, traus^cssing its bounds ourselves ; 
because no minister could be found and i^cn this is done, the progress of 
bold enough to attach his signature to poRtical morals will compensate tho 
such an order. The President, how- danger of institutions created in days 
ever, judged it prudent to dissemble of (Rstmst and uncci’tainly. l^e no- 
for a while, and to delay the counter- blest and most worthy object of an 
stroke against his powerful Reutenant, elevated mind is not to seek when in 
until either his own imprudence or power the means by which it is to be^ 
some act of the legislature should more x^erpetuatod, but to keep in view con- 
clcarly put him in the wrong in public tinually the means of consolidating, 
opinion. For as long as lepublicau in- for tho advantage of all, the principle 
stitutions were in form established, it of authority and of public morality, 
>vas impossible to deny that cries from which bids defiance alike to the pas- 
the military pointing to an emperor sions of men and the instabiRty of 
were improper, if hot seditious. The la\^.’* This message produced only a 
excessive imprudence of the Parlia- temporaiy lull of the hostilities be- 
menta^Commissi<merelong tumished tween the Assembly and tlie President; 
him wiui such on opportunUy. A pre- and ere long a proposal was brought 
tended conspiracy was revealed b^ some forward by M. Creton to repeal all tlie 
agents ofthe police to the Commission, laws against the return of princes of 
professing to have for its object the the exiled families. This was done 
assassination of General Changamier with the design of rearing up, in the 
and M. Dupiii, tho President of the Orleans princes, rivals to the Presi- 
Assembly, as the chief obstacles to tlie dent ; but it was abandoned, because 
re-establi^meiit of the Empire. Tlie the Legitimist deputies refused to con- 
informer, named AUais, who gave the cur in the motion, 
information, disappeared immediately 83. Still Changamier retained the 
nfterdoingso, and could not be found, command of the troops in Paris and 
and no evidence corroborating his the department of the Seine and this 
statement could be obtained ; hut, important raiRtary situatioh natfirally 
nevertheless,’ tlie CommiBslon affected caused liim to be irgarded ns the mill- 
to beReve ^e story, and laid on the tary chief and man of action of tho 
table of tho Assemmy d proposal to parties coalesced in tho Assembly 
have a police appointed and paid by against tho President An event, 
themselves to watch over tho sAiety of however, ocemred early in January 
the National Assembly* 1851, which brought him directly in 

32. The President now deemed tile colRsion with tho chief magistrate, 
time come when he might move with On the 2d January, a journal known 
advantage. ' His first step was the to bo in the interest of the Assembly, 
dismissal of General Hautpoal, the reported certain standing instmetiona 
ministor-at-war, which was done (Oct. issued to the troops iii Jaiuiniy 1849, 
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requiring them to obey no orders hut ' the orders of General Ghaxigarnier. 
such os emanated from the general-in- The extreme division of ppties in that 
chief, and declaring null ** every requi- body, however, rendered it immsible 
sition, summoning^ or order on the to obtain a rntgority for any decisive 
part of every fttncHoimry, dvil^ polUU j^easnre, and &ey C4}ntented them- 
cah or fudieUbV' Louis Napoleon now selves with proposing a vote of no 
deemed it indispensable to act, and he confidence in the Ministry, which it 
did so in the most decided manner, was known would be carried. Mean- 
On the day following Prince Napoleon while the President convened the Icad- 
Buonaparte came unexpectedly to tlie ing members of the Assembly, on the 
Assembly, and demanded that they 8th January, at the Elysfie Bourbon, 
should either declare these instructions when he ** declared his earnest desire 
apocryphal, or censure the general-in- to remain on good terms with ^ the 
chief, who had republished tlieni of legislature ; offered to take his minis- 
his own authority. The ministcr-at- ters from the maiority ; to abandon 
war. General Schramm, taken by sur- his enlarged civil lists ; in a word, to 
prise, asked for time to consult the do everything they desired, except 
archives of liis office ; but General give up the right wnich the conatitn- 
Changarnier, with more candour, while tion nve him of dismissing an infe- 
denying that the interpretation put on rior <3Scer.** There was no doubt that 
the order was warranted, and asserting this was legally within his power, and 
that he had never taken into consid- accordingly the conference broke up 
eration the right of the Commission without any result. The formation of 
to command the armed force, admitted the Cabinet was now concluded, and 
that he ** had drawn up the orders in the President reformed it with the 
order to preserve the unity of com- changes only of M. Drouyn de Lhnys, 
mand during a combat, and in con- who was appointed to the ministry of 
temnlation of a combat.” Tho As- Foreign Affairs ; General Regnaud de 
sembly, *Mesiroustoacceptthe homage Saint Jean PAngely, who was made 
of the commandant of the army of Minister at War; M. Ducos to the 
Paris, and in order to give him a proof Marine ; M. Magne to Public Works ; 
of its confidence, passed to the order and M. Boigean^to Agriculture and 
of the day.” Upon this General Commerce. On the same day (Jan- 
Schramm resigned his situation of uary 9), the military direction of Pa- 
minister-at-wor, which broke up the ris was divided ; General Perrot being 
Cabinet. But Louis Napoleon’s reso- appointed to the command of the Na- 
lution was taken, and on the 7th Jan- tional Guards of tho department of 
uary it was generally understood that the Seine, General Baraguay d'Hilliers 
in the afternoon General Cliangarnier to thahof the regular troops in Paris, 
was to be deprived of his military and General Carrelot to the charge of 
command at Paris. the troops'in the first military division 

84. Upon this bold resolution being forming the environs of the capital, 
known m the Assembly, the most Thus wneral Changamier was super- 
violent storm commenced; but the seded without his name beixm once 
pnbhc funds rose considerably. It mentioned. The dismissed General 
was felt that the contest was now repaired to M. Dupin, the President 
openly begun, and that everything of the Assembly, and proposed that 
would dep^d on the command of, and he riioold receive an appointment as 
part taken 'by, the ^rrison of Paris. General of (he Army of ike Aeaemhly; 
As in the Rnglish civil wars, the strih. but Dupin decUn^ to confer it on 
had commenced with a struggle for him, alleging, with truth, it was be- 
the command of an armed force. In yond his power to do so. 
the first transports of their indigna- 35. **Tha Assembly has lost its 
tion, the Assembly spoke of oxder< sword,” exclaimed Ihe Gazette de 
ing the formation of an qrmy of fifty France^ when , the dismissal of Gene- 
thousand men, and placing them und^ ral Cwgamier was made public. 
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The coalition, however, did not lose ' 
heart, and preparatione were made for 
a grand parliamentary demonstration 
against the President. It was brought 
on, after a tamultuons debate of nva 
days, by a motion of M. Remusat, to 
the effect that ** the Government should 
be called on to explain why the pre- 
ceding cabinet has retired and the new 
ministry been appointed; and when 
this question is answered, that the 
Assembly should separate into its bu- 
reaus in order to adopt all the measures 
the public exigencies may Hquire.’* 
Tlie debate on this motion, as may 
well be supposed, ran entirely on the 
dismissal of Ghangamier and the po- 
sition of the Pi^ident, antagonistic 
to the Assembly, and it lasted five 
days. In the course of it, Thiers 
said, ** There are but two powers in 
the State. If the Assembly yields 
now, there will be but one power; the 
form of the government willbe changed. 
The word will come when he pleases ; 
that is of little moment. Let it come 
when it may, the Empire is made.’* 
The whole parties. Royalists, Orlean- 
ists. Republicans, Socialists, coalesced 
amnst the President, and the Assem- 
bly, amidst the utmost agitation, de- 
clared (Jan. 151 **that &e Ministry 
has not its confidence, and passes to 
the order of the day," by a majority 
of 417 to 286. 

86. Upon this defeat the President, 
to a certain extent, reformed his min- 
istry, but he did so by selecting as 
the new ministers strangers to the 
Assembly. * In form and 'appearance, 
he yields to the vote of the Assembly, 
but in' reality and substance he did 
just the reverse, for not one cabihet 
minister was taken from their benches; 
that is, they lost the whole object for 
which they were contending. Sensible 
of their difficulties, the leaders of the 
jmrties which had coalesced, exhausted 

* The new Ministry wap thns composed— 
Minister of Justice. M. Boyer; Foreign 

AflUxs. M. Bremer ; War, General Randon ; 
Marine, Admiral Vaillant; Interior, M.' 
Vaisae ; Public Works. M. Magpjt ; A|^cul- 
ture and Commerce, M. Schneider; Publio 
Instruction, M. Oiraud; Finance, M. de 
Germiny.— Gbamme ds Casbaoxac, vol. it 
p. 847, 848. 


by the violence of the conflict, and' 
disconcerted by the manner in wldch 
the President had eluded the effi^ts 
of their victory, relapsed into a state 
of comparative quiescence, and pro- 
longed for eleven months longer the 
strife, which virtually divided the 
government between toe Chief Magis- 
trate and the Assembly. The latter 
took a discreditable advantage of their 
minority by refusing (Feb. 10), to the 
Prraident, the endowment of 1,800,000 
feanos (£72,000), although his whole 
civil list amounted only to 3,000,000 
francs (£120,000), instead of the 
36,000,000 francs accorded to Charles 
X., and the 21,000,000 to Louis Phi- 
lippe. This allowance was the patri- 
mony of the old soldiers, artists, and 
men of letters, who hung upon the 
executive, rather than of the Presi- 
dent who distributed it; but never- 
theless they refused it by a majority 
of 98, the numbers being 396 to 294. 
This paltry economising, and reducing 
him to his bare salary of 3,000,000 
francs (£120,000) a-veur, only increas- 
ed his popularity ; he sold off part of 
his horses, and dismissed the most df 
his establishment, but continued his 
support to the needy. The indig- 
nation excited by this treatment of 
the first magistrate of the republic 
was such that large subscriptions were 
immediately made, even among the 
workmen of the Faubourg St Antoine, 
to indemnify him for what the parsi- 
mony of the Assembly had refused. 
The President still further extended 
his i>opularity by respectfully declin- 
ing the proilered bounty. It soon 
appeared that the nngority was held 
together by a rope of sand ; the exas- 
{)eiution of the jmrties of which it,was 
composed was so great that t6ey could 
unite on nothing but votes hostile to 
the common enemy, the President. 
M. Creton having renewed on the 1st 
March his motion for the repeal of the 
Itfttrs against tlie exilea, the Socialists, 
Orleamsts, and Legitimists broke out 
into vehement and acrimonious decla- 
mation against each other; and to 
such a length did the exasperation on 
all sides proceed, that M. Berryer, 
fearful of the majority being openly 
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<li8uiutcd, with difficulty obtained an 
anyournment of the question till the 1st 
:September. Meanwhile the President 
remained calm at his post, and the 
Assembly did not venture to take the 

that of stopping t^ supplies, for fear 
of irritating the army, and enabling 
him to appeal to the people to deliver 
him from a factious parliament, which 
had rendered all government impos- 
sible. 

37. Encouraged by this circum- 
stance, and the lull of strife in the 
Assembly, ho resolved cautiously to 
4idmit the parliamentary leaders into 
the Ministry, and with that view he 
sent (April 4) for M. Odilloii Parrot 
to form a new cabinet, which might 
conciliate the Icrislaturc. That ora- 
tor accepted the difficult mission, but 
he soon found that it was impossible 
either to recoiicihi the juiuciples or 
satisfy tlic demands of the various and 
discordant parties of whom the minor- 
ity in the Assembly was composed, 
and he was obliged to abandon the 
undciiakiiig. Left in this manner to 
his omi resources, but desirous of 
holding out the olive branch to the 
legislature, the President, on !f0th 
April, formed a new cabinet, composed 
■*?ntircly, witli the exception of Gcncml 
liandon, the war-minister, of members 
of the Assembly, although none of 
them were to be found among tlie 
leaders of the hostile iiai ties.* They 
were all men, however, of respectabif- 
ity and business habits, though with- 
out lining parts, such as in oidinary 
times would have commanded general 
confidence. But as every one saw 
that a decisive struggle between the 
Assembly and the President was im- 
pending, *^and must sooner or later 
come on, these considerations werc 
generally foigotten, and all eyes were 
turned to the future, straining to des- 
cry on what question the collision 
was likely to take place. 

38. The revision of the constitution 

* M. Ronher Was Minister of Justice ; M. 
Baroche, of Foreign AflUrs ; M.Leoii Fauclier, 
of the Interior : M. Bandon, of War.; M. 
Chasseloup Laubat, of Marine ; M. Fould, 
of Finances; M. Magne, of Fnblic Worhs.— 
Lespes, vuL it. p. 2^ 


was the first question on which the 
looked-for trial of strength came on. 
This step was loudly^ demanded by all 
intelli^nt persons in the kingdom, 
from the proof which had been mlToi'd- 
ed of the impossibility of the public 
business being conducted, with tho 
executive in a constant state of anta- 
^nism with tho legislature, and the 
latter so split up into irrcconcilablo 
parties tliat no cabinet capable of car- 
rying on the government could be 
formed out of tlie majority. The 
time \va% now approaching when this 
revision miulit legally be made, as tho 
third and last year of the L^shi- 
tive Assembly commenced on the 28tli 
May, and from that date it was com- 
petent by the constitution to introduce 
chants into it, provided they were 
sanctioned by not less than three- 
fourths of the Assembly, consisting of 
at least five hundred luembem. Peti- 
tions on this subject began to be pre- 
sented ontlie 5th of May, and between 
that day and tho 80th June tliey con- 
tained the signatures of 1,123,625 
persons, of whom 741,000 demanded 
the revision of the constitution, and 
382,624, in addition, the prolongation 
of the powers of the President. Three 
hundred thousand more signatures 
were presented before the 24th July. 
So great a demonstration of opinion 
left no room for donbt that the revi- 
sion was anxiously desired by a great 
majority in the country, and accord- 
in^v Odillon Barrot expressed himself 
to that effect. The public preas wa-s 
divided on the snlject : the Orlcauist 
journals were hostile to it, as likely to 
favour the Empire; the Lomtimists 
were rather in its favour, as likely to 
advance the cause of Henry V.; the 
Republican and Socialist concuired, 
after a good deal of hesitation, in ab- 
solutely rqectmg it, as likely to injure 
the dogma of the sovereignty of the 
people, the gmt conquest of tho Re- 
volution. Tliis they foresaw would 
be endangered by any change which 
direatenea the iimuence of the great 
towns. The Conservatives generally 
supported the revision, ana M. de 
Brcffilie presented a petition, signed 
by 232 deputies, praying for it. But 
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the Socialists boasted that it would 
never pass, because it could only bo 
clone by three-fourtlis of a house of 
at least five hundred, and they were 
strong enough in the Assembly to 
prevent such a majority ever being 
obtained. 

39. The President took advantage of 
■a banquet at Dijon on 1st June 1851, 
to express his ideas on this idl-im- 
portant subject. “France,** said he, 
“ neither wishes a return to tlie an- 
cient remme, under what form soever 
it may be disguised, nor an. experi- 
ment of perilous and impracticable 
utopian schemes. It is because I am 
the most decided adversary of both 
the one and the other, that the people 
have such confidence in me. A new 
phase in our. political course is about 
to commence. From one* end of 
France to the other petitions ara 
pouring in, praying for a Revision of 
the constitution. I confidently ex- 
pect the manifestations of the country 
and the decisions of tlie Assembly, 
which will be solely for the public 
good. If Franco sees that she is de- 
nied the ri^t of disposinc of herself 
without its concurrence, she has only 
to say the word: my courage aiid mergy 
shall Tiot be awaiUvng. Whatever 
may be the duties which the country 
may impose upon me, it will find mo 
ready to execute its wishes : be assur- 
ed France is not destined to perish in 
my hands. On the other hand Gen- 
cim Cavaignac said: “The revision 
of the constitution would put the Re- 
public in the balance against the Em- 
pire. But the Republic should not 
permit itself to be called in ^ostion : 
•every government which allows its 
principle to be called in question is 
lost. The national sovereignty is 
the fundamental principle which runs 
through all our institutionsi and the 
^pumic is the solo and only repre- 
sentative of that principle.** 

40. The question come on for de- 
cision on the 20th July. 724 mem- 
bers voted, and consequently tho 
111th artide of the Constitution re- 
quired 543 votes, being three-fourtlis, 
to authorise the change. The num- 
bers were 446 for it^ and 278 against 


it : a preponderance, making a ma- 
jority of 168, great indeed, but not 
sufficient accoi^g to the constitu- 
tion to authorise an alteration of its 
fundamental articles. The coalition 
had therefore gained a victory by this 
decision, and on the day following it 
was succeeded by a motion, on the 
part of M. Baze, one of the qusestors,* 
for a vote of censure on the Adminis- 
tration for the part they were alleged 
to have taken in getting up the peti- 
tions. Tliis was carried by a majority 
of 18, the numbers being 338 to 320; 
and on the 10th October following, 
the session was prorogued to the 4th 
November. It is remarkable that in 
the minority against the revision of 
the constitution were to be found the 
names of M. Thiers and M. Remusat, 
Uioiigh them were not probably in all 
France two men more thoioiighly con- 
vinced of the ruinous tendency of tho 
existing institutions tlian those poli- 
tical philosoplicrs. 

41. During tho short interval of 
parliameutaiy strife the country was 
111 anything but a state of repose. The 
secret societies, not only in the* metro- 
polis, but in nil the chief towns ofi 
Fraiicc, were in a state of unprace- 
dented activity. Their members were 
full of hopes for the future. “Yet 
four months,’* said their organ, “ and 
tlie Assembly will have reached the 
tcim of its existence. We shall be 
done with the Tresident, as his ra- 
election is forbidden by law, and vic- 
tory will remain with tho people.” 
The period assigned for the great strife 
was March 1852, when the Assembly’s 
term of existence ivould come to an 
end; and it was thought the vote 
against the revision of tho constitution 
li^ secured tlie victoiy of 4;he Jaco- 
bins on this occasion, d^e great legis- 
lative question on which tlie elections, 
it '.was believed, would hinge, and to 
which, therefore, all eyes were turned, 
was the repeal of tlie law of 31st May 
regarding the elections. On tliis aub- 

* The *'Qiia»toTS,’'who became celebrated 
immediately after, wore officers appointed by 
the Assembly, in imitation of the qnnstoni 
of Rome, to watch in an especial manner 
over the legislature and the public weal. 
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1 'ect the President had never changed 
iis opinion : he was decidedly in fa- 
vour of its repeal, thinking that its 
removal would do more for him in the 
rural districts than against him in the 
metropolitan constituency. His min- 
isters were decidedlv of the opposite 
way of thinking. Tiiey deemed it cer- 
tain that a restoration of the old law 
would give a majority to the Social- 
ists, and ruin both the Government 
and France. The opinions of the chief 
magistrate and his cabinet being thus 
irreconcilably at variance, nothing re- 
mained but an entire change of min- 
istry. They all resided accordingly, 
and were succeeded by a ministry en- 
tirely new, composed of men of re- 
spectability, but for the most part un- 
known to fame. It contained, how- 
ever, one name destined to celebrity — 
Gexekal St Akxaud— who was ap- 
pointed minister -at -war. The new 
cabinet was universally regarded as a 
declaration of the President in favour 
of the repeal of the electoral law of 
31st May.* 

42. The last session of the Assembly 
opened on the 4th November; and in 
his message to it the President said : 
** A vast conspiracy of demago^c^ is 
oigaiiiscd in Franco and in Europe. 
The secret societies have spread their 
ramifications even in the most distant 
rural districts. All that the parties 
contain that is insensate, violent, in- 

on m^ or things, hiivo on a ran- 
dezvous for 1852, not to construct but 
to destroy. It is in the zeal of the 
m^stracy, the strengtli of the ad- 
ministration, and the devotion of the 
army, that we can alone hope for the 
salvation of France. Let us then unite 
our oSTorts^ to take away from the Ge- 
nius of Evil tlie hope of even a mo- 
mentary success.” Somewhat incon- 
sistedtly after this gloomy exordium, 
the message contained a proposal to 
repeal the law of Z\st May, wtiich, aa.! 
already mentioned, restricted universal 

* The Cabinet included MM. de Thorigny, 
Corbin, Turgot, Oirand, de Casablanca, La- 
crosse, Fortoul, and Blondel. M. de Mauiias 
was at the same time appointed Prefect of 
Police. 


suffrage, and to substitute for it an- 
other, excluding only from the right of 
voting x>erson8 having no domicue, or 
convietki of crimes. It proposed to re- 
strict the domicile rcmiirea by law to 
six months instead of three years. By 
this changeit was calculated that nearly 
three million of inoffensive citizens 
would be restored to the suffrage, of 
which, by the existing law, thev stood 
deprived. It was ovioent that uie Pre- 
sident was playing out his last card : 
he had come to see to what the rural 
electors were inclined : he was prepar- 
ing for an appeal to the nation, and 
securing beforehand the votes of tlie 
restored citizens. 

43. The leaders of the coalesced ma- 
jority in the Assembly viewed the 
matter in this light, and they imme- 
diately met this move of the President 
by a counter-move, which, three days 
after, was laid on the table of the As- 
sembly hj the qmestors, and which 
was qualified by the designation of 
** urgent.” The motion was to this 
effect : “ The President of the National 
Assembly is charged with the exterior 
and interior safety of the Assembly. 
He is to exercise, in the name of the 
Assembly, the right conferred on the 
legislature by th9*S2d article of the 
Constitution, to fix the amount of force 
required for its securitjr, and appoint 
the cliief to command it He is au- 
thorised with that view to require the 
assistance of the armed fSree, and of 
all the authorities whom he ma}* deem 
necessary for its support These re- 
quisitions may be addressed to all 
officers, superior and inferior, who are 
all bound immediatelv to obey them 
under the pains fixed by law. The 
President may delegate his powers of 
requisition to the oumstors, or any of 
them. This law wall be read as an 
order of the dav to the army, and pla- 
carded in all tne barracks on the ter- 
ritory of the Republic." This propo- 
sal was a flagrant violation of existm^ 
law, as it went to tidre from the Presi- 
dent the command of the armed for^ 
expressly conferred upon him, and him 
alone, bv the constitution. It amount- 
ed to a declaration of war against liim ; 
but gave him the immense advantage. 
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for which he had long been looking, of 
beginning the contest not only with 
the affections of the amiy and of the 
great majority of tlie people, but with 
the legal right on liis side. 

44. This proposal came on for dis- 
(Mission on the 17th November, after 
having been ado])ted by the committee 
to whirh it had been referred, and led 
to an animated debate. The agitation 
in the Assembly was extreme, especially 
when General St Arnaud admitted that 
he had given instructions to take down 
the decree of 11th May 1848, directing 
the soldiers to obey the orders of the 
Assembly, which had been recently 
put up by its command. St Arnaud’s 
language was extremely firm on this 
occasion. ** Passive obedience/* said 
he, “is the vital principle of an army. 
I have learnt so in the scnool of Marshal 
Ihigcaud. Discipline is essential to 
its existence: the moment that you 
destroy it you ruin the safeguard of the 
nation. The proposal of tlie quaestors 
goes to introduce deliberation and a 
division of power into the ranks ; but 
the army is the servant of the coun- 
try: it is united in the sense of its 
fluty.** These words spread a geneml 
conviction that the army would not 
support the Assembly> <i>nd shook the 
majority. “ Do what you please,'* 
said the Minister of the Interior (M. 
do Thorigiiy), “ we are prepared fur 
all eventualities.** A gloomy silence 
now succeeded to the tumultuous cries 
which had hitherto disturbed the de- 
bate : terror froze every heart, and 
detached crowds from the majority. 
Many thought the proposal of the 
ipiaistors was the signal for a parlia- 
mentary coiip dHtaJb; all saw in it the 
commencement of a bloody civil war. 
Under the influence of these feelings 
tlm vote was called for. On its being 
taken, 408 voted against the proposal 
of the quaestors, and only 300 for it It 
was observed that Generals Cavaigiiac, 
Lamorici^re, Bedeau, and Changamier 
voted for the quaestors, all the other 
military men in the A^mbly, twenty- 
one in number, against them. M. 
Rouher brought tlie decision of the 
Assembly to tlie President, who was in 
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the palace of the Elysee, ready, if the 
vote had been different to mount on 
horseback. “ It is better as it is,” 
cried he, and the preparations were 
immediately countermanded. 

45. This great debate left the parties 
in a state of mutual exhaustion, and 
materially damaged the coalition in 
the Assembly, which had hitherto been 
soliostile to the President, by showing 
that, on a crisis, a largo part might 
bo expected to leave it. The narrow 
escape which the country had made 
from civil war, and the obvious risk 
of its soon niciirring, had suggested to 
thoughtful and reasonable men of all 
pailics the necessity of a cliange in the 
constitution ; and since the Assembly 
could not muster a majority suffleient 
to do this legally, the only recourse 
was a coap tVOtat, This was evident to 
all, and all were prepared to. act upon 
it; the only question — and it was a 
most material one— was, to wliose pro- 
fit the coup was to be struck ? J^leetinga 
of the leaders of parties accoidiiigly’ 
took place, to consider what should be 
done in this emergency. M. Thiers 
“ was of opinion that the President 
.should bo re-clectetl for ten years.’* 
“ ItVill be a temblc day for Paris,” 
said he, “ wdien that is proposed ; but 
I feel it is just and indispensable, and 
1 am willing to agree to it." M. Mole 
and his friends were of opinion that 
the Assembly should bo divided into 
two cliambers, the President re-elected, 
and vigorous measures taken against 
Socialism. A tliii-d party, which met 
at M. Dam’s, in the Rue de Lille, on 
the 15th Novemb(*r, and included M. 
de Montaleinbert, M. Fould, and M. 
Rouher, were for the division of the 
Assembly into two chambers, the re- 
election of the President, and'the pass- 
ing of these resolutions into a law by a 
simple majority of the Assembly, not 
thrce-fourtlis, as requireil by the con- 
stitution. Thus al 1 parties were agreed , 
e«K:e^t the extreme Radicals, that a 
revision and change of the constitution 
were indispensable ; but as it could not 
be effected in the present temper of the 
Assembly without a coup d'etat, and 
they were by no means agreed how or 
z 
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by whom that was to be doiu*, matters 
seemed iiiextrieuble, so iur as the civil 
leaders of parties 'were concerned. 

46. Rut, meanwhile, a more eliicient 
body than the statesmen or philoso- 
yAuivs had taken the matter up, and the 
lervour of the Revolution was about to 
terminate in its natural and inevitable 
end. On the 26th N ovember a meeting 
of general oflicers took place at General 
hlagnan’s; they were twenty -one in 
number, including himself.* The gen- 
cral-in-chief there briefly recapitulated 
to the meeting the state of tlie nation, 
menaced by a furious democracy on one 
side and an ambitious parliamentary 
coalition on tlie other; and the in- 
tention of the President, the people’s 
choice, to appeal to them to deliver it 
from tlio otherwise inextricable difli- 
culty in which it was pLicc<i . 1 1 needed 
no eloquence to enforce this appcial; 
the necessity of the c’ilsc ivas felt by all. 
The recent proposal of the qufcstors 
proved that a similar necessity was ac- 
Jdiowledged on the other side. ( leiieral 
Reybell was the first who came forward 
and declared that the gcncnils were 
determined, one and all, to stand by 
the President in his efl'ort to save the 
country. The other officers alb fol- 
lowed his example, and mutually shook 
hands and embraced. AVhen the emo- 
tion consequent on sucli a determin- 
ation had a little subsided, General 
Magnau said, ** JiCt us all swear, that, 
como what may, no one will ever re- 
veal what has passed here to-day.” 
They all took the oath accordingly; 
and so well was the secret kept that 
it was for the fimt time revealed, live 
years afterwards, by Cassagiiae, with 
the consent of the officers present on 
the occasion. 

4ff, lAShile the generals were thus 
coalescing to sujiport the President, a 
conspiracy to overturn him was pre- 
Xiaring in the Assembly. It was pro- 
posed to denounce the President, and 
declare his powers terminated; commit 
him to Vincennes, and subsequently 
transport or banish him from France. , 
All civil and military officers refusing 
their support to the Assembly were to 

* General Magnan at this time commanded 
the regular troopa in Faria 


be proceeded ng.iinst accoiding to law, 
as guilty of treason ; and this decree 
was to be publicly affixed in all the 
bunacks of the Republic. This motion 
was remitted (Nov. 25^ to n committee 
of fifteen, consisting of the leaders of 
the three coalesced parties, by whom it 
was^ with one dissenting voice, agreed 
to. The motion once fonnally car- 
ried, the command of the army would 
1)0 assumed by the Assembly, and tho 
President lodged in Vincennes. Those 
who agi'ced to this scheme were tho 
leaders of tho Legitimist, Orlcanist, 
Moderate, aiidJacobin parties, and tho 
execution of the plan was fixed for an 
early day. The decisive moment had 
now come. The President or the As- 
scmbl}'^ must fall. 

48. But meanwhile the President was 
not idle. The parliamentary coalition 
had to deal with a very diflerent man 
from Charles X. or Louis PJiilippe, M. 
de Poligiiac or M. Thiers. Awuic of 
the contest which was evidently np- 
X)roachiiig, he had in the utmost secrecy 
taken all tho steps nccessaiy, not only 
to meet, but to anticipate it. General 
St Arnaud, M. de Monty, M. do Mau- 
pas, were alone in the secret ; but tho 
heads of the military and police were 
apprised that soflaething was in agita- 
tion, and were jan the alert. To ap- 
pearance, however, eveiything was 
going on in its usual course ; the As- 
sembly were quietly discussing, on Ist 
December, the interminable xirojcct of 
the Lyons railroad and the registers of 
the municipalities. In tiie evening, 
M. de Morny was in company with 
General Changamier at the Opera Co- 
mique, and tlic President was doing 
the honours in his usual reception- 
room in the Elysee. A large party of 
ladies and gentlemen were there as- 
sembled, to whom the President at* 
tended with even more than his usual 
ease and affability, politely listening 
to any requests made to him, among 
which was one by tho celebrated writer 
Mrs Nortoii, who had come for some 
papers wished W Mr Stirling of Ecir, 
tor his Life of Veltiaquez.* His visage 
was as calm, his manner as conciliatory 
and affable, as usual. No symptoms 

* I had this Drom Mrs Norton herself. 
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of anything; extraordinary were to be 
seen ; and the election of a representa- 
tive for the department of the Seine, 
which took place on the 1st, sufiiciently 
accounted for the appearance of several 
couriers and estafettes in the streets. 
'When the company liad retired, Gen- 
crjil St Arnaud, M. le ( .'omte de Momy, 
H. de Maupas, the head of the police, 
and M. de lleville, colonel of the Etat~ 
majeur^ retired with the President to 
a private apartment, where the duties 
of each were assigned. M. do Moniy 
was appointed Minister of the Interior, 
and was to sign all the warrants of ar- 
i^est, and that oi-dering the dissolution 
of the Assembly. General St Amapd 
was to direct tlic whole military opera- 
tions, Al. de Maupas to carry out the 
arrests ordered, and M. de Beville was 
to undertake the delicate task of get- 
ting the proclamation announcing all 
these changes thrown off at the na- 
tiomal printing-oliice, in concert witli 
JVI. de St Georges, the director of that 
establishment. The whole measures 


the clubs and secret societies, whoso 
names were well known to the Govern- , 
ment, and formidable from their in- 
fluence with the Socialists of Paris. 
They comprehended the leaders of all 
the revolts which had taken place since 
the fall of Tjonis Philippe. The ])rison- 
ers were all marched off to the prison 
of Mozas, under the escort of a strong 
body of infantry, cavaliy, and artU- 
leiy, where they were safely lodged by 
seven ; and when the Parisians rose in 
the morning, they were astonished to 
see the walls evciy where placarded by 
a proclamation signed by Jjouis Napo- 
leon, and de Morny, Minister of the 
Interior, aniioiiucing the dissolution 
of the Assembly, the re-establislimeiit 
(>f universal sufIVage, the abolition of 
the law of 31st Ma}’*, the convocation 
of the whole electors for the 1 4th De- 
cember, the dissolution of .the council 
of state, and the proclamation of the 
state of siege in the 1st military divi- 
sion, which included all Paris and its 
environs. 


concerted were forthwith carried into 
execution. The police and military 
ivere entirely at the devotion of the 
President, and executed energetically 
all the orders w'hicli they received. 
Before two in thtf morning of the 2d 
December— the annivcrsaiy of the bat- 
tle of Austcrlitz — the whole leaders of 
all the coalesced parties were arrested, 
the most of them in their beds, and 
safely lodged in prison. * Among them 
were Generals Chaiigafnier, Cnvaignac, 
de Lomorlcibre, Lo Flo, and Bedean; 
Colonel Charras, M. Thiers, M. Baz6, 
Lagrange, and Greppo. Along with 
these parliamentary leaders were ar- 
rested at the same time the cliiefs of 

* Tlie arrest of Changamier was effected 
thus : He had been at the Opera Comique, 
with M. de Momy and a lady friend of his, 
with whom he went to supper. He left tiiem 
a little after one, went home and fell asleep. 
Between two and three he was awakened by 
a noise in the honse, and immediately after, 
twelve gendannes, armed to the teeth, camen 
in, surrounded his lied, and desired him to 
rise and come with them. He demanded by 


wlint warrant; and he was answered, by that 
of the Minister of the Interior. He asked to 
see it, and it was shown him, signed by 37. 
de Morny. whom he had Just left. 1 had this 
from a friend who received it from Changnr- 
jiier himself! 


49. Tlic Empire was in reality estab- 
lished on this day ; and the appeal of 
the President to the people was acoom- 
paiiied by a proclamation, in which 
M said : “If you desire to perpetuate 
tlie state of distrust and anxiety which 
degrades the present and endangers the 
future, choose another in my place; 
for I will not condescend to hold a 
power which is powerless for good — 
which renders me I’csponsible for acts 
which T cannot prevent, and chains 
me to the helm wdien T am unable 
to save the vessel from drifting to 
destruction. The Assembly, which 
should be the sni^port of order, has 
become the centre of factions designs ; 
it is foiging the arms of civil war, and 
striving to subvert the porer \fhicli I 
hold directly from the people. It com- 
ju-oinises the re^se of Fmuce ; I hjivc 
dissolved it, and call on the peojAe to 
judge between it and me. I f you trust 
me, give me power to accomplish the 
great mission which I hold of you, 
wUch is, to close the era of revolutions^ 
by satisfying the legitimate demands 
of Hie people. Persuaded that the in- 
stability of power, and the preponder- 
ance of a single assembly, are lasting 
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causes of trouble and discord, the bases 
of a new constitution which 1 propose 
to you are — 1. A responsible cliief, 
elected for ten years. 2. A cabinet 
appointed by him alone. 3. A coun- 
cil of state, consisting of the most 
eiiiiiient men, who are to prepare tlio 
laws 'which aro to bo introduced, and 
su])[>ort them before the logislatiye 
body. 4. A legislative body named 
by universal suHVage, witliout any 
scrutiny of the votes. 6. A second 
assembly, formed of all the eminent 
men in the country, at om^c the guar- 
dians of the fundamental xiactioii and 
the public liberties.’* 

50. Some of tlie democratic mem- 
bers of the Assembly who had not 
been Jirrested assembled at ten o’clock 
in the Rue Petits- August ins, and M. 
Cremieux vras elected president. They 
were immediately surrounded, and 
conducted to prison. liatcr in the 
day, tlie Legitimist, Orleanist, and 
Moderate members, to the nuiubcr of 
217, collected at M. Odillou Rarrot’s 
house, and having in vain endeavoured 
to get into the ])alace of the Legisla- 
tive body, assembled in the mayor’s 
office of tne 10th arrondissement, 'where 
they flattered themselves tliey woiild 
be supported by the national giianl of 
the district. They were mistaken ; it 
kept aloof ; aiul the place being sur- 
rounded by a body of the (Jliasseui-s 
of Vincennes, the deputies were all 
conducted in the mid.st of the ti’oops 
to the cavalry barracks on the Quai 
d*Orsay, Avhere they were kept under 
gnariL The High Court of Justice 
was at the same time invited to sus- ! 
pend its sittings, which was imme- 
diately done ; and a few dei>utics hav- 
ing succeed^ in making their way 
into the haM of the Assembly with tlie 
President, M. Dupin, they asked him 
to praclaim the dismissal of the Presi- 
dent; but ho said, ** Gentlemen, the 
constitution is violated; we are not 
the strongest. 1 have the honour to 
wish you good morning.** He then 
withdrew, followed by the members, 
the most reluctant of whom were 
gently moved on by the military. At 
noon all was accomplished ; the Pres- 
ident, accompanied by the minister- 
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at-war, the commander-in-chief, the 
commander of the National Guard, 
and a brilliant staff, rode through 
Paris, and past the troops, who were 
drawn up in all quarters, and wiis 
evciy where received with loud accla- 
mations. 

51. Hitherto the revolution had 
been cntirtdy bloodless, and as the 
tolegnL])h had aiinoimccd the change 
of government to all France, it was 
hoped that it would continue to be 
of the same peaceful character. Tlie 
troops in Paris, which consisted of 
eighteen regiments of the line, three 
of light innintry, four battalions of 
C^hasscurs, ten squadrons of cavalr}’, 
nineteen batteries of artillery, and a 
large body of sappers and miners, in 
all 85,000 combatants, under tried and 
experienced generals, devoted to the 
Pi'esident, had shown themselves zeal- 
ous ill the cause, and liad been so dis- 
posed on the night of the 1st and the 
wliole of the 2d as to render any popu- 
lar rising, or attempt at I'csistancc, 
out t»f the question.* Tlie Socialists 
and Jacobins were, however, not dis- 
couraged. During the whole of the 
3d they were to appearance quiet, but 
in reality they werg making prepara- 
tions for' erecting barricades and com- 
mencing a struggle. It broke out 
early on the moniing of the '3d, in the 
Faubourgs St Aiitoino, St Jacques, and 
St Marceau. At daylight several bar- 
ricades were found to be erected in the 
most crowded quarters of those popu- 
lous districts. The secret societies were 
all in activity, and their memliers 
were in great numbers in the streets. 
Hut the mass of the workmen would 
not rise in their support, and about 
four o'clock ill the afternoon they 
transferred the theatre of their opera- 
tions to the Carr^ St Martin and the 
streets Transnonain and St Denis, in 
the centre of the most crowded mrt of 
the citv. There they proceeded to 
intrench themselves. The barricades, 
however, were speedily carried, under 

t 

* There were, besides, two battalions of the 
“garde republicaine and two of the “gen- 
darmerie mobile,” and a heavy-cavalry divi- 
sion of five regiments was bronght up from 
Versailles.— O banisb dx Gassaoxtac, ii. 400. 
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a heavy tire, by the columns of Gene- 1 
ral Ijevassier, supported by the ckas- 
sewra-a-pied and municipal fpiards. 
Great part of the insurrectionar}' quar- 1 
ter was occupied before night; but| 
the insurgents still held the Faubourg j 
St Martin, the streets of St Denis and 
St Martin, and the adjoining districts, 
and a strong body of young men, 
chiefly belonging to the public press, 
occupied in strength ithe houses on 
either side of the Boulevards Itaiicn 
and Montmaiiire, so ns to endanger tlie 
militsiry passing. The youths, how- 
ever, though brave, were no match for 
the Algerian veterans. The troops, 
who were held back during the early 
]mrt of the 4th to allow the insurrec- 
tion to develop itself, advanced about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Sweep- 
ing unopposed through the Boulevard 
Italien, they entered that of Mont- 
martre, and kept up such a fire u])on 
every house there from which a shot 
issued that the passage was soon 
cleared. Unfortunately, the corridors 
in that fashionable quarter were in 
great part filled with mere spectator, 
a large proportion of whom were ladies, 
who, thinking no evil, and regarding 
the whole as a military spectacle, be- 
came victims to tife quick and deadly 
discharge which issued from the sol- 
diers below. Having ^ined this, the 
military then converged from all quar- 
ters on the insurgent districts; the 
barricades, after being severely bat- 
tered by cannon, were all carried, and 
the insuri’cction was at an end. It 
had cost the lives of two hundred men, 
however, to the conquerors, and a still 
larger number to the insurgents. The 
secret societies stiiTed up insurrections 
in several parts of France, which occa- 
sioned much local bloodshed and de- 
vastation ; but they were all speedily 
suppressed by the military.* In a few 
ilays all was over ; and so firmly did 
the President feci his goverament 
established, that he eras enabled to 

* Oranier de Cassngnoc gives the loss of tbe 
tmo])a OH 26 killed, 184 wounded; of the in- 
surgents, 175 killed, 115 wounded. The 
wouuded of the latter, of cuurKe, do not 
mean the total wounded, but only those so 
bailly wounded as to be unable to get away. 
— Granier de Cassaonac, ii. 432. 


relea^, or merely banish beyond the, 
frontiers, without any further ])roceed- 
ings, the whole pei*sons arrested on 
occasion of the couji d'etat. 

52. It only remained to sec how the 
revolution was to be received by the 
inhabitants ol‘ France when they came 
to give their votes in their several 
electoral districts. The result cxce^- 
ed the most sanguine hopes of the 
President and his friends. The Presi- 
dency for ten years, in effect the im- 
l)erial crown, with the constitution 
which he had pror>osed, was ap])roved 
on the 21st December 1861 by 7,439,216 
votes, there being only 640,737 against 
it. The public funds, which were 91 
on the 1st December, rose to 100 by 
the 8tb. By an overwhelming majo- 
rity France closed the convulsions of 
the Revolution by a niilitaiy despot- 
ism based on universal suffrage. 

53. Willi the accession of Prince 
Louis Napoleon to the imperial throne 
of Fraiic,e, the series of changes imme- 
diately flowing from the first Revolu- 
tion came to an end. With it, accord- 
iiigly, the Author concludes his cn- 
gnijements with the ]mblic, and brings 
to an end the continuous labour of 
thirty years. Great changes have 
taken plac*e in the \vorld since the 
work now conoluded w'as first thought 
of, during the great review in the 
(Uiamps Ely .secs in July 1814, and ho 
wa.s fiir either from suspecting then 
the magnitude to which it was to ex- 
tend, or tlic irnmciise alterations in 
human aflairs which were to take place 
before it was concluded. Insensibly 
his work has assumed a different char- 
acter fi*om what was originally either 
intended or anticipated : c^ul luinals, 
which at first were almost entirely 
taken up with revolutionary convul- 
sions or military events, have latterly 
been chii'fly occ.iipicd with social 
^changes and conclusions from statis- 
tical details. Yet are these pacific 
changes nearly all the direct conse- 
quence of the former political or mili- 
tary struggles, and therefore it is that 
the History would be incomplete if it 
were not brought down to the restora- 
tion of the Napoleon Dynasty. The 
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OYonts which have since occuiTcd have 
been second to none in Earopean 
story: tlie Crimean War and Indian 
Kcvolt will for ever stand forth among 
the most memorable episodes in the 
annals of mankind. Hut they have no 
connection, direct or remote, with the 
French Revolution : they have sptung 
from causes of discord 'more ancient 
than the straggle for freedom; they 
arose from the hostility of the Asiatics 
and Europeans, the sanie now as when 
Achilles dragged the body of Hector 
round the walls of 'froy, or Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his victorious crusaders 
waded ankle -deep in blood to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Hut from 1789 to 
1852, Jill the events which occumid 
spran" from one source : they all be- 
longed, as it were, to one family; and 
the great war of opinion whicli com- 
menced with the declamations of Hir- 
abeaii in 1789, and the renewal of 
which was predicted by Mr Canning 
in 1825, was onty terminated by the 
Russian intervention in Hungary in 
1849, and the accession of Louis Nji- 
poleon in 1851. But all these changes, 
remote as they were, flowed directly 
from thtj principles ditfused through 
the world by the first French Revolu- 
tion ; and Ave jire now in a situation, 
from having witnessed its results, ti> 
discern some at least of the intentions 
of Providence in perinittiiig that con- 
vulsion. 

54. So far as the persons conducting 
gOA'ernineut ar(i concerned, the, inno- 
vating party have been victorious in 
the strife. The Bourbons, after a con- 
test of si.\ty yejir.s, have been fimilly 
expelled from the throne of France; 
the compromise of Louis Philippe has 
proved as unsuccessful as the forced 
I'cstoratioif of the elder branch of the 
fiimily, and scA'en millions of French- 
men have been gratified by having an 
elective monarch of their choice in- 
trusted with the imperial sceptni. 
The legitimate oi-dcr of sucecssioii haV 
been changed in Spain, and a revo- 
lutionary queen, in defiance of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, seated on its 
throne and that of Portugal. Bel- 
gium has been handed over from its 
lawful sovereign to an elective mon- 


arch, Avho owed his throne to success- 
ful revolt; and a constitutional gov- 
ernment is now established in that 
country. The King of Piedmont has 
united all Italy, except Yenetia and a 
part of the Papal dominions, into a 
single kingdom endowed with free in- 
stitutions. The Emperor of Austria 
was forced to I'esigii during the strife 
of 1848-9 ; and although the reigning 
family is undiaiigcd there and in 
Prussia, yet the form at least of a 
constitutional government has been 
cstablishcil iii both countries. Even 
Russia hiis been affected by the gen- 
cml passion for Liberal institutions ; 
the slaves have been all at once eman- 
cipated by the Emperor’s decree, and 
the government Is adviiiicing, perhaps 
too rapidly, in the career of constitu- 
tional frectloni. In Great Britain, al- 
ilioiigh no dynastic change has taken 
])1iice, and Queen Victoria still liolds 
the sceptre of a loyal and grateful 
people, yet it is well known that this 
IS in consequence of alterations having 
taken place in the real hiilaiicc of gov- 
ernment as ^eat lus ever w(*,re effected 
by a revolution ; and that the consti- 
tution now is a monarchy suiTounded 
by republican institutions, more truly 
analogous to that 6f the United States 
of America, than to that which exist- 
ed in these islands under George HI. 

55. If, from the consideration of 
the dyuastie changes or nltemtions in 
the frame and form of goveriiinciit in 
the European States during this pe- 
riod of -anxious effort and checkered 
achicvem(3nt, we turn to tlic substan- 
tiiil Jiiid lasting acquisitions wliich 
liavo been made by the cause of free- 
dom, or additions to human happi- 
ness, during its continuance, wc shall 
have little cause for congratulation. 
TJiere is no concealing the fact, that 
the result of the stru^le in Europe 
generally has been eminently disas- 
trous to the cause of liberty, and seri- 
ously endangered that of independence. 
France, after seventy years of almost 
incessant turmoil and frequent blood- 
shed, lias been landed in an elective 
military despotism twice us costly, 
supported by a standing army three 
times ds numerous and lour times as 
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strong,* as that which defended the 
inonarchj of Louis XVI. To appease 
the public discontent, vast works, con- 
tinued at an enormous cost, havobeen 
undertaken by the Emperor, which 
are kept going only by regularly con- 
tracting i:i2, 000,000 of debt eveiy 
year of general peace. The strength 
of Russia has waxed greater in the 
strife, and became such that it taxed, 
in 1854-5, the whole cnilitary and 
naval power of France and England 
to the very uttermost to wrest from 
her a single fortress on the Euxine. 
The unity, lust of conque^, militaiy 
courage, and slavish disposition of the 
seventy millions who obey the com- 
mands of tile C*/ar, are unchanged 
and seemingly unchangeable ; and the 
European States regard with distant 
dread a power of such magnitude, 
animated by such desires, and whose 
inhabitants arc doubling every seven- 
ty years. The shadow of a constitu- 
tional government has been established 
in Spain, but it is the shadow only, 
stained by the comiption and venal- 
ity, without any of the vigour orl 
patriotism, which that form of gov- 1 
(‘nniicnt sometimes develops. Italy, 
divided between France and Xustria, 
wdtli one of its capitals in possession 
of each, is oppressed by a military 
force of overwhelming magnitude, 
crushed by a taxation more than dou- 1 
bio what it ever knew before, and 
with diiliculty making good its en- 
gagements by borrowing no less than 
Jbl6,000,000 a-year dunng a period of 
]irofound ])eaee. The progivss of real 
freedom has been commensurate only 
^ with the spread 4i)f the Teutonic race, 
whether in their native seats or the 
countries to which they have subse- 
quently emigrated; and the main 
hopes of the friends of freedom in | 
Oennany ai'o now founded on the de- j 
feat of the Jacobin party, who, by es- 
tablishing themselves in power, would 
have destroyed the elements of libei1;y^ 
on the right, as they have done on 
the left bank of the Rhine. But sfl- 
though we may now hope that Ger- 
many has entered on tlie career of 
gradual and progressive, and there- 
fore desirable reform, yet there are 


many symptoms which load to tlio 
conclusion that in the first-born of 
freedom — England and America — tho 
safe lino has been pas.sed, the just 
equilibrium subverted, and both na- 
tions launched in that career w'hich, 
by vesting power in one onty, and that 
the most dangerous class of society, 
renders the durable preservation of 
fraedom extremely difficult* 

56. If wc limited our survey to the 
European States only, there would be 
too much room in tliese results for 
melancholy foreboding. But if w'o 
extend our views to a wrider sphere, 
and take into consideration the effects 
of the passions which have so violent- 
ly convulsed and desolated the an- 
cient nionarchies of the Old World, 
on tho extension of the European race 
and civilisation of distant regions in 
the New, wo shall feel wamnted in 
arriving at very tliffcrent conclusions. 
Without presuming to scan the de- 
signs of l^rovidence farther than as 
they may bo rendered undeniably 
manifest by accomplislied changes, 
and disclaiming any attempt to divino 
the future plans of Omnipotence, it 
m^st be ‘evident to all that a mighty 
system has bi*en going forward during 
all the comi)lii*atcd events w'hich have 
been commemorated in this History, 
and that tho elfect of tliat system has 
been to check the farther growth of 
the human race in its ancient seats, 
and promote its extension over tlm 
desolate parts of the earth. To tho 
European race, and most of all to the 
Teutonic branch of that family, this 
^eat and arduous mission has been 
intrusted; and tho means by which 
it h.is been impelled into the dis- 
charge of this duty have been the de- 
velopment of the passions 'consequent 
on an advanced and luxurious state of 
society. The whole movement — tho 
greatest which has yet occurred in tho 
annals of the specici^ for it is nothing 

* How exactly lias this prediction, written 
in 1869, been verified by tlio terriblo civil, 
war . 111(1 annihi1.it ion of freedom which oc- 
curred in the United Htates of America in 
1861-2-3, and lias already burdened tho Union 
with £600,000,000 of fi(d)t, and destroyed, ou 
the two shU'N, not U'->s lliun a million of 
liW'b. 
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less than the transposition of the raec 
of .Faphet from its ancient scats to the 
New World — has been accomplished 
by the altering etfcct of the same ac- 
tive desire of men on tlndr social in- 
terests with the natural progress of 
opulence. And it is the magnitude 
of this change, and the intensity of 
the feelings by which it has been 
brought about,* which have been the 
cause at once of the vehemence of the 
strife in the European States during 
the period cinbniccd in this History, 
and tlie magnitude of the world-wide 
events which have followed its ter- 
mination. 

57. That the European race, gifted 
by njiture with an energy, a love of 
freedom, a roving disposition, and a 
passion for gain beyond any other, 
was the portion of mankind to whom 
the mission of spreading into the re- 
mote i»arfs of the earth was intrusted, 
is manifest from what th(?y liave al- 
ready achieved in accomplishing it, 
and the stationary condition of the 
inhabitants of the! greatest and most 
ancient Asiatic (‘inpircs in comparison. 
No one ever heard, till very recently, 
of an Indian or (,’hineso cqlony set- 
tling in distant lands, hut the llrit'isli 
colonies encircle the earth. The pro- 
blem which Providence had to solve 
in inducing the European race to enter 
upon the disrhargo of this duty, 'was 
to impregnate them in tljc advanced 
stages of society with tlic desire to 
move, a desire which usually dimin- 
ishes among men with the ]wogi-ess of 
civilisation, and the increase of the 
gratihcatioiis mid comforts wliich they 
can command at home. If there is 
any disposition which, in the ordinary 
case, increase's with tliese eliaiiges, it 
is tha in}i 4 fhitatice. : if there are any 
chords whieh are daily more; and more 
strengthened in the later stages of so- 
ciety in the breast of man, it is those 
which “bind him to his native shore.” 
How, then, is this stationary disposi-« 
tion of mankind, which has a ten- 
dency to increase at the very time 
when its removal to a great extent 
has become desirable, to be overcome, 
and the European be brought to snap 
asunder the chains of centuries, and 


set forth, away from the srtjnes of 
opulence in which ho has been bred, 
a hardy emigrant, despising comfort, 
conrting hardship, braving danger, 
into distant lands? This is accom- 
plished by the counteracting influence 
of still more powerhil desires, which 
spring up with the growth of opu- 
lence in a largo class ‘of society, and 
are in a gi‘cat measure unfclt before. 
And these desires are, the love of 
povrer and the love of gain. 

58. 1. The love of power is universal- 
ly felt by such of mankind as have at- 
tained, or arc near attaining, the iiosi- 
tion in life where it can be exercised ; 
hnt it is absolutely unknown in the 
lower ranks of society in the iirst peri- 
ods of their progress. It begins with 
those classes in the middle ranks which 
have gained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence by the acquisition of proper- 
ty, and first appears in such strength 
as to attract notice and influence society 
in boroughs or populous places, where 
numbers inspire confidence, and pros- 
perity of condition confers the means of 
defence. As it is the tendency of in- 
creasing wealth to add to the number 
of these boroughs and populous places, 
from the augmented demand for the 
handicraft of waists which can only 
be produced in them, the democratic 
spirit increases rapidly in prosperous 
countries in the later stages of society, 
and soon becDmes recruited by tno 
great majority of those who, from edu- 
cation and the consequent acquisition 
of intellectual strength have come to 
feel as galling the chains of those who 
rest on brute force or military power. 
Hence the revolution^ of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, and the end- 
less convulsions and wars, both foreign 
and domestic, which have arisen from 
them. 

59. Tlie result of these contests, 
whether they terminate in the triumph 
of the people or the victory of tlie 
government, inevitably is either a 
great check to domestic increase or a 
still greater augmentation of foreign 
emigration. The triumph of cither 
side is immediately followed by griev- 
ous disappointment and depression of 
mind, alike in the victorious and the 
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vanquished in the strife. Indepen- 
dent of the actual waste of life in these 
strugeles, the destruction of capital, 
and^ock given to credit during their 
continuance, is such that the demand 
for labour is so much reduced as to 
induce for a long course of years a de- 
cline, if not an absolute stoppage, of 
the increase of population. In those 
countries in which the democratic 
spirit is weak in tlic country and rife 
only in the towns, as France, Italy, 
and Austria, the result of this is a 
great decline in the rate of increase in 
the people. But in those in which 
the democratic spirit is more wide- 
spread, and extends over the rural 
districts or mining and manufacturing 
provinces, as well as the towns, the 
cifcct is a vast and most important 
increase of emigration. Tlie ardent 
republicans, finding their hopes blast- 
ed, and their expectations dis^point- 
cd by the result of their efforts at 
home, turn their eyes abroad, and 
seek in the solitude and seclusion of 
a yet virgin world, that freedom of 
which Europe, as they conceive, has 
become unworthy. Decisive proof of 
this has been afforded by the annals 
of France, Germany, and Gi-eat Britain 
since the Rcvolutioif of 1848 ; — ^for, in 
the first country, the shock mven to 
industry by that convulsion has been 
such that the quinquennial increase, 
which, from 1844 to 1849, had been 

1.250.000 souls, had sunk in the next 
five years to 225,000, with only a ve^ 
inconsiderable emigration ; and in 
each of the years 1854 and 1855, the 
deaths exceeded the births by 70,000. 
The impulse given to emigration in 
the second, by the same event, has 
been so great that, within three years 
after it occurred, it has risen from 

20.000 to 260,000 a-year,* and in ten 
years immediate1]r following the Re- 
volution of 1848 it had amounted to 

1.200.000 persons; — and the emi- 
grants from the third had swelled to , 

the enormous amount of 368,000 in | 

• 

* Emigrants flrom Germany, 1819-26, 


—Duval, Uiit, de VEmigratiorit 47. 


1852, and the average for ten years im- 
mediately following 1846 was 266,000 
annually. 

60. II. While such is the effect of 
the ferment in men’s minds, which 
arises in old and highly civilised States 
in the later stages oi their progress, 
from the spread of opulence and the 
exitension of information among the 
people, another change, not less deci- 
sive in its influence on the progress of 
population, takes place from that veiy 
increase of wealth. Money, from 
being plentiful, becomes cheap ; in 
other words, every article of com- 
merce, the price of which is measured 
in money, becomes dear. The con- 
sumers of commodities, and all per- 
sons depending on fixed money pay- 
ments, whether from the public funds, 
bonds, annuities, or other fixed obli- 
gations, seeing this, and oomparing 
the price of articles especially of rude 
prociuce in their own country with 
what it is in the younger and poorer 
neighbouring ones, naturally feel dis- 
satisfaction, and are inspired with a 
strong aversion to those protective 
duties which prevent them from ob- 
taiqjng these articles of consumi>tion 
as cheap as their neighbours. The 
common complaint, so often heard in 
Britain during the last half-century, 
that everything is so dear here com- 
pared to what it is abroad, and the num- 
bers of persons, especially with limited 
incomes, who go to the Continent to 
obtain the benefit of low prices, proves 
how strongly this growing inconven- 
ience, the necessary result of an ex- 
temled commerce and great realised 
wealth, has been felt during that 

eriod in tho centre of tlie British 
oininions. ^ ^ 

61. During the growth of a great 
and pros}>erous empire, this evil is 
felt, and often sorely, by all the con- 
sumers who live on lixed money in- 
comes ; and never was more so than 
% that class in Great Britain during 
the war. But for long their com- 

2,000 to 4,000 

112,000 
102,368 
. 251,031 
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plaints arc poiverlcss to obtain redress ; 
they submit and suffer in silence from 
the cftect of evils of the origin of 
which they are ignorant, as they would 
do to the inclemency of the weather 
or any other visitation of Providence. 
But after a time they arc no longer 
doomed to this state of hopeless sub: 
mission. They become so powerful 
from the addition which a long period 
of prosperity has made to their num- 
bers and iiifluonce, that they at first 
equal, and at last come to exceed in 
])olitic.'il power, all other classes put 
together. From the moment that 
this change takes place, the protective 
system is endangered, and at last, pro- 
bably afttir a severe struggle, it is 
overthrown. Free Trade is first de- 
manded for the productions of the soil, 
as it is ill them that the improvements 
of machinery and ap^iUcation of capi- 
tal can do least to counteract the rise 
of prices incident to a state of long- 
contiuucil opulence ; but wlitui once 
introduced, it does not stop there ; it 
is loudly dcmandeil, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, ivith justice, for all other 
branches of industry, whether in man- 
ufactures, shipping, colonies, or eom- 
merce. Thus, tho encouragement of 
wealth, and the demand for hibonr, are 
rapidly transferred from the old and 
rich to the young and poor States ; 
their agi'iculture comes to displace 
that of their aueient rival ; their ship- 

S conducts tho gi’eater part of its 
3 ; their manufactures, at least of 
the ruder kinds, come to supplant its 
fabrics. From tlie iiiomoiit that tho 
protective system is abandoned, and 
BVee Trade introduced in an ohl State, 
a check is given to domestic industry, 
and ^11 ipereasG to foreign, ivhich at 
first retards, and at length comes to 
stop altogether, the growth of its pop- 
ulation. As a nation, it at first becomes 
station^, and at length declines. 
Accordingly, all the empires of whoip. 
history makes mention, which once 
were great and powerful, the Roman, 
thb Spanish, the Turkish, have per- 
ished, not from the excess, but the 
want of population ; and a decline in 
the rate of increase, and at last in the 
number of their inhabitants, has ever 


been observed os the first symptom of 
national decay. 

62. III. 'fwo other circumstances 
come in the national x>rogrcss of o])u- 
Iciice to contribute powerfully to expel 
the human race Aom their ancient 
scats, and disperse them over the deso- 
late parts of the earth. These arc tho 
monetary measures, into which tho 
love of gain impels tho wealthy and 
iniluentml capitalists, and the progres- 
sively iuci'casing dependence of manu- 
facturers on the foreign instead of tho 
homo market. On the first point an 
ample commentary has already been 
made ; and this History has been writ- 
ten to little purpose if it is not ap])a- 
rent tliat, in an ancient, opulent, and 
commercial nation, the monetary meas- 
ures which the holders of realised 
wealth, for their own sake, are prompt- 
ed to pursue, is the source of such fre- 
quent industrial distress and recur- 
rence of monetary and cummcrcial 
crises, as periiaps more than any other 
cause impels the industrious xi^ft of 
tho nation into distant laiUls. Tho 
second cause is hardly less infiuontial 
in conducing to the same residt; 
for the manufacturer for the export 
sale has no intcr^>st in common with 
his fellow-countiymen as the one for 
the home market has, inasmuch as ho 
is not benefited by their prosperity, 
but depends on that of foreign coun- 
tries. On tlie contrary, his interest is 
decidedly adverse ; for it is for his ben- 
efit that the labouring classes around 
him should be os indigent, and their 
wages in consequence as low, as possi- 
ble. Tlius that class comes to support 
all measures tending to depross, to 
their own profit, the wages of labour. 
Ill the progress of a natmn, and some 
time after its maturity, the amiable 
after-dinner sentiment, that tho inter- 
est of all classes is identical, is strictly 
true; after its maturity, it changes- 
into the sad reality that they arc ad- 
verse to each other. 

63. IV. Hardly less powerful tliaii 
any of the causes already enumerated 
in retarding tho advance of popula- 
tion in the later stages of society is 
tho opposite effect of town and country 
life upon the health of tlic coimiui- 
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iiity, especially that of its 3'oiiugest 
iiicmhcrs. That the tendency of men, 
from the causes which have been men- 
tioned, is in the later stages of society 
to leave the country to flock into 
towns, is well known. It has been 
decisively demonstrated by the last 
c(*nsiis of France and England, which 
in both countries exliibits a consider- 
able increase in all the great towns, 
and a pi-oportioiiuto decline in most of 
the cntircl^r rural districts. But the 
effect of this change oji the X)rom'cas 
of population is ^'cat, and ere long 
conics to be decisive. Wliile the 
annual mortality of the town dis- 
tricts in Great" Britain is 264 in 
10,000, that of an c(j[ual number in 
the country districts is only 1 in 160. 
About fifty per cent of the deaths in 
the town districts arc children under 
Jive yt'arsof age; a rate of mortality 
whicli alone stops any increase in them 
from their own resources, and renders 
them dependent for increase entirely 
on imniigi’ants from the countiy. 
AVlion half the people come, as is tne 
case in the Bntisli empire at this 
time, to live in the town districts, in- 
crease is rendered impossible in one- 
half of the entire inhabitants. 

64. Thus it distinctly appears that 
there is a provision made by nature in 
the progress of society, first, for the 
increase of population, the augmenta- 
tion of weafth, and the growth of na- 
tional greatness, and after a time, for 
their retardation and ultimate decline. 
This is elfected without any violation 
of the laws of nature, but by their 
continued operation ; by the two rul- 
ing principles of mankind in all ages, 
the desire for power and the desire 
lor gain, producing effects dhectly op- 
posite in different stages of society. It 
takes its rise from the progressive vest- 
ing of the ruling power in the State, in 
the later stages of its progress, in dilfer- 
ent hands, in consequence of the growth 
of a class interested in low prices; 
that is, the discouragement of domes- 
tic industry, from the effect of the* 
very wealth which has groivn up un- 
der the opposite system of protection. 
This cause of retartlation is strongly 
co-operated with by the discontent 


Avliich invariably attends all democi'a- 
tic movements, whether successful or 
unsuccessful. Thus the gi-owth of an 
empire which has reached its matu- 
rity is inevitably arrested, partly by 
the diminution of the rural po]>ula- 
tion, the true cmdlc of the species, 
and the influx of men into greet 
towns, its graves, and partly from the 
general migration of its inhabitants to 
distant lands, where they ai'c to begin 
the same cindc of “ valour, gi-catness, 
discord, degeneracy, and deiline.” This 
it is which has tom them u]» from their 
native seats, and sent them into re- 
mote countries to be instruments in 
the hands of Providence in the great 
and prophesied work of “replenishing 
the earth and subduing it.” Tlic dan- 
gem of a redundant population, so 
forcibly porimyed by Mr JSIaltlius in 
the beginning of the ccntu>y, wero 
far from being unreal or imaginaiy, 
as the inshinecs of China, Hindostan, 
and Ireland have clearly demonstrated. 
But they never can bo felt to any 6x- 
tent where the natural progi’css of so- 
ciety has not been set aside by* human 
injustice or inicniity, because, long 
bcfoill^i they can have arisen, or popu- 
lation has approached the limits of 
subsistenee, the retarding causes must 
have come into operation from the 
very circumstances which had induced 
the former iiKTeasc. 

66. In eflecting this great change, 
the increase of wealth in the higher 
classes of society, and the spread of 
the demoi'i’atic i)assion in the lower, 
uit? the great agents ; and it is their 
combined operation whlchhas Tcndcivd 
the period embraced in this History 
so prolific of great and memorahlo 
events. The aged monarchies of 
Europe were making the transilioii 
from the growing to the stationaiy or 
declining state ; and out of their suf- 
fering loins were springing up new 
nations in the Transatlantic and Aus- 
ffalian wilds. Vast revolutions have 
ensued from this violent convulsion ; 
the cause of freedom seems ruined 
France by the destruction of heredi- 
tary descent, and the abolition of any 
intermediate class between the throno 
and the peasant, which has caused Asl- 
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atic to succeed European civilisation in 
that great country. The Frencli Im- 
perial Guards have been at JMoscow, 
tlie Cossacks at Paris ; but none of 
these changes have left behind them 
any lasting etfects. But the * * mighty 
maze was not without a plan.” Dur- 
ing these altcrih'ite victories and de- 
feats, and from tlie consenucncos with 
wliich they were naturally attended, 
the designs of Providence have been 
gradually unfolding themselves ; the 
}>rinciples which w'ore to move the 
European race to tlio western and 
southern liemis]diere were silently 
gathering strength and iikCToasing in 
power ; during the ten yeai*s succeed- 
ing 1848 four iiiillions of Europeans 
were tiunsported to the new worlds, 
and the annual migi-ation from their 
native seats came on an average to be 
jive huv-dred tliousand. 

66. Observe in this view how mar- 
vellously the great physical changes of 
the period have conspired with the 
moral agencies in bringing about this 
stupendous result. Steam navigation 
has arisen, and been brought almost to 
j)erfcction, during the period when 
these moral influences were so stiymgly 
impelling civilised man into the wil- 
derness of nature. By the effects of 
this great discovery tlie Atlantic has 
been bridged, the great i-ivers of the 
old and new worlds opened to Euro- 
pean enterprise .and energy, .nnd am- 
ple means furnished to the ardent and 
discontented denizens of Europe to 
leave their ancient dwellings, croas 
over into a new heini.sphere, and ascend 
the mighty rivers by which it is pene- 
trated. The application of steam to 
travelling by land, and the constrac- 
tion of railwiays, have, at the same 
timb, ojl^ened innuin(>rable feeders to 
these great highways of civilisation, 
and brought the means of rapid and 
cheap conveyance almost to every 
maivs door. The electric telegrapli, 
by rendering nearly instantaneous the 
transmission of intelligence, not only 
- hj land, but through the bosom of the 
deep, has sensibly increa.sed the influ- 
ence of the moral causes which were 
so strongly impelling man from his 
native seats, and given, force to the 


exciting causes which were agitating 
socie^. Finally, the gold-discoveries, 
first in California and next in Austra- 
lia, presented a magnet of irresistible 
attraction to large numbers of men in 
all countries, and not only drew them 
in great bodies to the places where it 
was thought, and often with tnitli, 
wealth was to bo bad merely for the 
taking, but stimulated industry and 
adventure by increasing prices over 
every part of the earth. When we 
recollect that these great physical 
causes of change came into operation 
immediately after the Irish famine 
had in a manner loosened a whole na- 
tion from its moorings, and the failure 
of the Eui-opeau Revolution in 1848 
had spread political discontent, the 
great moral instigator to emigr.'ition, 
far and wide through European socie- 
tv, it is not presumptuous to ssiy tluat 
tne great designs of the Almighty iii 
the world have been made manifest 
even to the most finito of His crea- 
tures. 

67. The real friends of fraedom, 
llierefore, must not be discouraged be- 
cause the efforts to attain it have so 
generally and rapidly terminated in 
disaster, and that to sucli an extent 
that it is doubtful w'hethcr, in an 
equal time, any other cause ever pro- 
duced such an amount of social disor- 
ganisation or private misery. These 
disasters and repeated failures have 
aiisen, not from any inadequacy of 
the democratic spirit to nroduce the 
effects for which it was really intended, 
but from expectations being formed 
of its coiisenuciices and means of regu- 
Lation utterly at variance with what it 
ever had or ever can produce. It is to 
society >vhat Are is to the material 
world. The great moving power of 
the moral world, it is^ like its counter- 
part in the material, capable of bring- 
ing about lasting beneficial results on 
society, only ivhen it is duly coerced, 
and kept under Arm management. 
The explosion of a boiler docs not 
more certainly scatter ruin and desola- 
tion around, or more quickly stop the 
onward way of the vessel it was impel- 
ling, than the triumph of democracy 
ruins freedom, and in the end stops 
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the advance of the nation in which it 
takes place. The government of the 
few by the many— tnat is, of superior 
by inferior civilisation, of property 
by numbers, knowledge by ignorance, 
forethought by improvidence — ^is such 
an inversion of the natural order of 
society as cannot fail, after a brief 
period of suffering, to terminate in its 
only result, niilitaiy despotism. Dur- 
ing the struggle for supremacy, it often 
succeeds, by calling into action the 
energies of a whole nation, in making 
gi'cat changes, and often does great 
tilings ; and Ihe final cause of ite de- 
velopment is veiy apparent from the 
vast progress of society which it occa- 
sions, and transposition of mankind 
which it effects. But it is a means, 
not an end ; it never was intended to 
be, and never can be, the lasting state 
of society ; and when it has done its 
work, and caused the swarm to hive 
off, or the oppression to cea£e, it quick- 
ly gives way, and is succeeded by the 
stillness of military despotism.* 

68. The great and universal error 
which in every age has caused the 
strife for freedom to terminate in this 
disastrous result, is an over-estimate 
of the average capacity of human na- 
ture. It is the cuoridous inequality 
ill mankind in point of intellectual 
ower, and the immense mass of me- 
iocrity with which the world is over- 
spread, which causes tlic universal 
failure. It is easy to see why it is so. 
Society could not exist without it. If 
all were philosophers or orators, who 
would be the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water? There is not in 
any stratum of society, from the high- 
est to the lowest, one man in twenty 
who is or ever can be made possessed 
of the information requisite to form 
for himself a correct judgment on 
public affairs : there is not one in a 
hundred capable of thinking otherwim 
than os he is taught by l£e few who 
are interested in leading, or mislead- 
ing, him. No amount of education, no 
change of rehgiou or political institu- 
tions, can make the least change in 
these proportions; on the contraiy, 

* Written in 1869. Witness the United 
States of America in 1865. 


they often make them more alarming, 
by augmenting the profit to be made 
or the x>ower acquired by impelling 
the multitude in the wrong direction, 
Sometimes it is towards republicanism, 
sometimes towards despotism ; never 
towards the right system, whicli is the 
government of area/ aristocracy ; that 
is, bf the best in moiuls, intellect, ca- 
pacity, and intelligence. But nothing 
terminates their sway so quickly as the 
government of the multitude, because 
they are in general led by the worst. 
Thence tlic extreme experienced diffi- 
culty of preserving freedom for any 
len^h of time in any State, and the 
impossibility of inducing the majority 
of men so far to do violence to their 
a^nour pro^tre as to acknowledge the 
general fallacy which is at the root 
of the difficulty. 

69. The same eiTor — viz. an ovcr-(;sti- 
mate of the average capacity of human 
nature — is the cause of the greatest mis- 
takes committed by those who aim at 
social improvement, and the frequent 
failures witli which their efforts are 
attended. This last age has witnessed 
the most energetic and pcrseveiing 
exertiops to educate and elevate the 
great Body of men ; but it is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that nearly all 
these attempts have proved failures. 
We have had Labourers’ lnstitut(.‘s. 
Popular Lectures, Athemeums, Pul)- 
lic Libraiies, Schools, Academies, and 
other similar institutions established 
in all quarters ; and, without doubt, 
they have all done some good to 
limited numbers, eradicated in some 
degrading propensities, and opened to 
others means of improvement they 
would not otherwise have enjoyed. 
But upon the gixsat mass of men and 
women of eveiy rank their ^effect 
has been next to nothing. The gene- 
ral taste is still, as in uneduciitcd 
societies, for the startling and the 
marvellous : stories of murders, sediic- 
tiodb, and horrors, fill the cheap press ; 

** sensation articles ” have become the 
staple of the periodicals. The theatre** 
has turned into a mere phantasma- 
goria of startling effects ; and all the 
beauties of the Crystal Palace could 
not have preserved that noble establii^- 
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incut from ruin if IRoiulin had not 
cimie to its aid with Ills breakneck ex- 
hibitions. Tlic f^reat body of men and 
women of all ranks are as prone to de- 
lusions as they were before tlie siege 
of Troy, and there is no Homer to give 
immortality to tlicse myths. 

70. “ Pi'ogi’ess ” is the watchword 
of the Tiiberal jiarty throughout the 
world, and the idea of those who nave 
embraced it is, that tlierc is a continual 
tendency to social improvement going 
on in liuman affairs, and that the great 
means by wliieh it is devcloi)ed is, by 
the general disturbing of old preju- 
dices, adopting of new institutions, 
and bringing the talents and virtues 
of the great body of the people to bear 
on the government of men. IVrliaps 
there is no opinion wliicli is at once so 
widespi'cad and which lias had such 
pernicious results. That there is a 
pTOgi'CSS, and an inceasant process, 
in liuman aflairs, no one can doubt 
■any more than that there is an inces- 
sant progi'ess in animal or vegetable 
life, liut it is not always in one direc- 
tion. It is as often from maturity to 
decay, as from infancy to malnnty ; 
from fifty to seventy-five, as from fif- 
teen to thirty. Nothing in •nature 
warrants the belief that the progix’ss 
is always hi ovcfUrection ; on the con- 
trary, everything coincides in indicat- 
ing that action and reaction are the 
universal laws of nature, and that it is 
by the countci’acting influence of oppo- 
site powers, that the equilibrium of 
the moral as of the physical 'world 
is maintained. Whenever one set of 
principles has been for some time in 
the ascendant, it may he predicted 
with unerring certainty that the 
counteracting ones have heen gather- 
ing stil^ngth, and will, ere long, move 
society in the opposite direction. 

71. These two great moving and an- 
tagonistic powers arc human passion 
and the lessons of experience. The 
former is the steam-power in human 
affairs, indispensable to setting the 

*machinG in motion, but the latter k 
the fly-wheel which regulates its move- 
ments, checks its aberrations, and at 
length impels it in the right direction. 
■So prone to delusion is the human 


mind, so givat the preponderance of 
ciTor in men’s thoughts when unaided 
by experience, that we are almost 
tempted to say, that tlic general 
mind, unenlightened by that warn- 
ing monitor, ** abhors truth,” as the 
schoolmen said Nalure^did a vacuum. 
There is no great truth in science now 
universally acknowledged — the mo- 
tion of tho earth, the Copcmican sys- 
tem of the heavens, the agency of fire 
in the crust of our planet, the circu- 
lation of the blood— which was not for 
long and obstinately denied by philo- 
sophers. The lessons of experience, 
again, are slow of being learnt, and of 
taidy development ; but they are iiii- 
cniiig, for they are the voice of God. 
It is these opposite principles whu'li 
impel mankind alternately in opposite, 
directions : and it is the obsorvatioii of 
this 'which made ( !oethc say they atl- 
vauced not in a straight line but in a 
spiraL Whether the progress at any 
particular time is to good or to evil, 
depends upon w'hether the one or the 
other is then the impelling power. 

72. In science and philosophy, with- 
out doubt, tlici’o is a steady and un- 
chanmng progre.ss in one direction, 
llic aiscoverics of tho human mind in 
these departmefits are lasting acquisi- 
tions to tho specic.s. Tho Copcmican 
system of the heavens, the gravitation 
of Newton, the knowledge of gcolog}", 
will never bo lost ; tha. Atlantic will 
for ever be traversed by steam vessels, 
and men will never ccfuse to massacre 
each other with the Christian weapons 
of powder and ball. But it is otluir- 
wise in the moral world and the affairs 
of nations. There, the principles of 
iinnrovement are perpetually crossed 
ana combated by opposite principles 
of evil. The pro^ss of civilisation 
modifies essential^ the direction of 
wickedness and the forms it assumes ; 
but it seems to have no tendency to 
check its amount The melancholy 
facts that the glories of European civ- 
ilisation tennmated in the horrors of 
the French Revolution and the despot- 
ism of Napoleon — ^that the boundless 
riches of Great Britain cannot hin- 
der the countiT being overwhelmed 
by a million of paupers, endangered 
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l)y 150,000 criminals, and disgraced 
by a number of murders unparal- 
leled in any European State; that 
China, which has known printing, the 
compass, and guupowuer for 2000 
years ; where education is universal, 
where every oflice, from the highest to 
the lowest, has from time immemorial 
been given to the victora in competi- 
tive examinations, is still in the low- 
est state of political and social de- 
gi-iidation ; and that the boundless na- 
tural advantages and liberty of Amer- 
ica have terminated in corruption 
more universal, and a civil war more 
cruel, than modem times have exhi- 
bited-— precludes the idea that any 
common progi'css of civilisation can 
exlirxiato or materially* lessen the 
.seeds of evil inlierent m the nature 
of aU. This world was never meant 
for heaven— it is the steep and rough 
path which may lead to it. 

73. It is not to be supposed from 
this, tliat the progress which undoubt- 
edly exists in human affairs is alwn}^ 
to evil. Alternation of good and evil 
is the law of nature alike in the moral 
and material world. Night does riot 
succeed day, summer winter, autumn 
spring, old age youth, more cer- 
tainly than the principles of improve- 
ment after a time Recced to those of 
comiption, and those of corruption 
those of imiwovemcnt In the pro- 
gress of society, the principles of vir- 
tue, the Causes of improvement, aiH} 
in the ascendant ; in its stationary 
condition or decline, the seeds of evil 
in greater number come to maturity. 
We should err as much if we accoi’ded 
eternity to the one sot of principles, as 
if wc thought the influence of the 
other would be interminable. Per- 
haps the centre round which the ul- 
tomate movement revolves is silent- 
ly advanced, and the condition of 
mankind upon the whole, amidst all 
the oscillations, sensibly ameliorated. 
Philosophers tell us that the sun 
with all its attendant sateUites, the 
source of life and heat, is itself per- 
petually impelled round a far-distant 
centre. 

74. Akin to this, and arising from 
the same cause — the pride of intellect 


— is the gi’cat error of nations in their 
intercourse with ejich other, ivliicli 
has, especially in modern times, and 
in the most civilised countries, been so 
prolific a source of public disaster and 
private suffering. This is the opinion 
that all nations arc adapted for the 
same religious and political insiitu- 
l;ions, and that the only way to put 
tliom on the high-road to felicity is to 
force those of the most advanced states 
upon them. No such enuneous and 
disastrous opinion ever was 2 )ropagated 
among men. The religious wars of 
the sixteenth century were the result 
of the application of this eiTor to mat- 
ters of faith. The still more sanguin- 
ary contests of the French Revolution, 
and the diplomatic efforts at projia- 
gandism which have followed it on the 
part both of the French and the Biit- 
Lsh, have resulted from the second. 
Both have terminated g«‘nei*ally in 
defeat or disaster, and it is not diffi- 
cult to say to whicli these multiplied 
failures have been most owing. The 
attempt so often made in recent times 
to force free institutions on men in 
different circumstances, w’ill be class- 
ed by future times with the efforts to 
esfe^hlisll unifonuity of faith by the 
luck or the faggot. Such is the variety 
in the minds and inclinations of men, 
arising from difference in the character 
of race, physical circumstances, and 
degrees of civilisation, that nothing in 

f eneral is so destructive, both to in- 
ividual happiness and social progress, 
as to endeavour to force the same 
faiths or political institutions upon 
tliein. Religious belief and forms of 
government, generally speaking, are 
not so much a cause as an effect. Men 
embrace that faith and establish thoso 
political institutions whic]|;« are best 
adapted to their circumstances and 
the social stage in which they are 
placed. The Gospel itself is no ex- 
ception to this ; on the contrary, it 
js its strongest confinnatiou. It was 
not delivered to man in the days of 
Moses, but in those of Ciesar. To 
attempt to force Christianity upon YhlT 
Asiatics in their present state of civil- 
isation, is the same mistake os it would 
be to endeavour to force tlie Koran 
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upon Europeans ; and it is not less an 
error to try to establish free institu- 
tions among the serfs of Russia, than 
to engraft slavery on the freemen of 
England. Make men fitter for ad- 
vanced institutions by elevating their 
position in the social scale, augment- 
ing their comforts, or improving 
their moral character, and they will 
of themselves embrace the religion 
and political government adapted for 
an advanced stage of civilisation. Till 
this is done, it is worse than useless 
to attempt to make any violent change 
upon them. This work will not have 
Lcen written in vain if it at all aids in 


the establishment of those great truths, 
and teaches that all attempts are hope- 
less to improve the condition of men, 
either by religion, education, or poli- 
tical change, without improving their 
physical well-being, and rendering 
more favourable the circumstances in 
which they are placed. It is thus, 
and thus only, that a foundation can 
bo laid for elevating their moral char- 
acter, and thus leaving progress to be 
! effected by the silent amelioration of 
time and well-being, won by industry, 
without the aid eitiier of the sword of 
proselytisin or the armies of propa- 
gandism. 
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sion, ib.— recovery of the prisoners, 46 tt 
z£ 9 .— final retirement of the British from, 
47— joy in India at these successes, ib.-.- 
xcstonition of Dost Mahotnmed, 48— moral 


lessons frtim the war in, 49— Sikh popula* 
tion in, 76. 

Affrc, archbishop of Paris, murder of, liii. 48. 

Afrancesados, measures of the Spanish gov- 
eminent toward tlie, i. 352— measures of 
the Cortes rcigarding, 35.5. 

Afr^dis, the, defence of the Kliyber Pass by, 

Vi. 232. 

Africa, influence of tlio slave trade on the 
civilisation of, v. 40— affairs of, 1837, 829 
»vtj . — affairs of, after capture of Con- 
shuitiue, 370 et ze^.— pi-oposed relaxation 
of laws against deportation of labourers 
from, vii. 223— effect of tlie restriction, 224. 

— See also Algeria. 

African cani[iaign, Venict's paintings from 
the, iii. 215. 

African races, Christianity not adapted to 
the, i. 41. 

Afzul Kiiaii, son of Do.st Mahommed, defeat 
and lliglit of, vi. 236. 

Agier, bl., defection of, from the royalists, 
ill. 122. 

Agiou-Oros, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 391. 

Agitation, iiierease of, in Irelaiul since Ca- 
tholic einnu(‘ipation, iii. .358— cffecls of, in 
ii'chiiid, 360— I'esKatioii of, in Irel.'ind, 363 
—the Cutholi(‘ elfccts «»f, in rcl.'it}{)u to re- 
form, 367— increase of, in Ireland, 1830, 
iv. 12— increased, against titiies in Ireland, 

V. 9, 11— impuriance given to, by its re- 
sults ill case of free trade, vii. 219. 

Agogna, defeat of the Sardinian insurgents 
at, ii. 43. 

Agra, bank of, vi. 171 note— road ftom Boni- 
bay to, vii. 108 note. 

Agram, iiiKiuTectiuii organised in, viii. 206 

Agrariiiii disturbances and crimes, increase 
of, ii Ireland in 1823, ii. 193— origin and 
objccls of, then*, iii. 271— prc\ uleiice of, 
1823, 275 — diuiiimtiau of, 1821, 276 — in- 
crease of, 1845, vi. 346, 372. 

Agrarian law, partial establishment of, in 
Prussian Poland, vii. 197. 

Agricultural classes, cll'rcls of the high 
jiriccs of 1817 on llic, i. 163— jinrlianient- 
ary measures fur relief of the, 1822, ii. 198 
— arguments used by the anti -cum -law 
ogitatom to the, vi. 287— diblrc.ss of the, 
1847, * 1 *., vii. 287. 

Agricultural depression, influence of, on the 
iimnigratioii from Ireland, iv. 58. 

Agriciiltunil distress, debates in parliament 
on, ISlC, i. 6!) ct appointment of coni- 
inittcc to inquire into. 1820, ii. ITS — 
Bronghnm’s speech on it, ib. et m/. — an- 
swer by Kic.'iiilo, 171— new con^^iittw? of 
inquiry into, 1821, 184— its report, ISO- 
continued prevalence of, 1823, iii. 221— 
effects of, in inducing Catholic emancipa- 
tion, 357— prevalence of, in Ireland, 1829, 
374— influence of, in rousing the iiassion 
for rcfonii in tlie counties, iv. 65— motion 

•on, 1835, vi. 11— coiiiinittee on, 1836, 28— 
motion by Cobden on, 1845, 354 — and of 
Mr Miles for its relief. 3.5.'i. 

'Agricultural districts, disturbances in, 183(1^ 
iii. 399— ('migration of workmen to the ma- 
imfucturing from, vi. 288— effects of rail- 
way system in promoting emigration frt>m, 
346— mortality in, cumxiarcd with monu- 
factui'iug, vii. 271. 
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Agricultural horses, repeal of the tax on, ii. ' 
186. 

Agricultural institutions, decree for estab- 
lishing, in the Papal States, vii. 339. 

Agricultural interest, Tepreseiitation of the, 
under the old constitution of England, iv. 
50— causes of tlie decay of tlie, 61— prepon- 
derance of the commercial over, since tlie 
reform bill vL 380— iiitlueneo of this with 
regard to the corn laws, 381. 

Agricultural labourers, numbers of, in l^h- 
land aud Ireland, vi. 34. 

Agricultural population, effects of the ffee- 
trade policy on the, in Gi-eat Britain, i. 5 
— ^proportion of, in Russia and Great Bri- 
tain, ii. 8— that of li'ulaud, state of the, 
and its causes, 192. 

Agricultural produce, comparison of the old 
and new state as to raising, i. 23— fall in 
prices of, on the ])eace, 46, 63— clfects of 
fall of prices of, on Ireland, ii. 193— eonti- 
iincd fall in price of, 198— value of, in Kiig- 
laml and Friuice, iii. 125— rise in prices of, 
in England, 1823, dsc., 220— annual value 
of, ill Fhigland, 239 — ileprcciation of, dis- 
tress caused by, in Ireland, 274— low prices 
of, 300 — inlluciicc of low price of, in Ire- 
land, V. 26— fall in value of, 18.33, and dis- 
tress resulting fi-oiii ii, 29 — iiu'rease of, 
Canada, vi. 106— falling off of, in the West 
Indies, 113. 

Agricultural Protection Society, the, vi. 
358. 

Agriculture, decline of, from free trade in 
Englaml, i. 5— causes of the decay of, in 
Rome, 17 — inaitplicalnlit^' of steam to, and 
its results, 23 — conipanson between the 
old and the new state w'itli regand to, ib. — 
alleged exc.u.ssive devclo]iiiiont of, ciuriiig 
the war, 00 — prc.ssiire of taxation on, 61— 
of the i»oor-r!ile, 62 — low .state of, in Rus- 
sia, ii. 8 — predoiuinancc of, there, 11 — ini- 
pctiis given to, in Kii.<)sia, hy free trade in 
England, 2S~rcvival of, in France, 77— 
Council of, t'oriiicd in Fiance, 7i> — ^2)ru.s]icr- 
ous condition of, in France, 1821, iii. 76 — 
allegtMl ollcct of division of jiroperties on, 
St^Freuch pn».sperity of, 1830, 125— ini- 
portunc'c of, as compared with manufac- 
tures, 230— superiority of interests of, in 
Euglaml, ih . — ])ro.spcrous .state of, in the 
begiuiiiitg of 1825, 249— joint-stock eoin- 
panies for, 1825, 253 note— small i)ro])or- 
tion engaged in, .302 — large number in 
France, 303— <hipressioii of, by free trade, 
and its elfccts in Ireland, 302— influenc*e of 
tlw railway system m developing, 396— 
classes dependent on, 66 — nundiers dc 
pendent on, 77— progress of, in German> 
since the peace, iv. 220— distressed state 
of, 1833, V. 29— continued ilepressitin of, 
1834, 56— iniprevenicnt of, in Algeria, 285 
—depressed stale of, 1835, 406 — English 
and Irish, comparison of, vi. 368— auti^i- 
ated elTects of eoru-Iaw repeal on, ih. — 
ir R. Peel’s measure the withdrawal of 
protection from, 382— depression of, under 
free trade in Ireland, and inllnciico of this 
in inducing emigration, vii. 349 — ^influence 
of capital in, euinpared with manufactures, 
311-^leciino of, in France, 314— state of, 
in China, 4— great iiupruvcmuuts in, cun- 


sequent on free trade, vlli, 295— effects of 
tlie railway system on, ih. 

Agriculturists, distress among the, on the 
peace, i. 45, 46— Lord Liverpool on the ne- 
cessity of protection to the, ii. 169— in- 
creased desire for parliamentary reform 
among the, 187— alienation of, from the 
Wellington ministry, 394— distress of, and 
motion in parliament for their relief, v. 412 
—distress of the, in Great Britain, 1839, vi. 
65— the Irish, wages of, 1839, 69— influence 
of contraction of the currency on the, 138 — 
opposition to the sliding scale among the, 
294— alarm on the new tariff among the, 
209— advantages of the railway system to, 
340— depressed condition of the, 1845, and 
use made of it hy the Free-traders, 354— 

S sed relief to tlie, under the corn-law 
ion act, 363 — alarm of the, on Sir B. 
Peel’s propostMl changes, 366— motion for 
relief to the, 1849, viiL 293— uutciy among 
them, 296. 

Ahmed, prince, death of, ii. 396. 

Ahmed Bey, siege of Akhalzikh by, iii 30— 
his defeat, 40. 

Ahmed Bey of Constantine, see Achmet. 
Aidoz-toi Society, the. in France, iii. 99— di- 
rected against tlie Polignac ministry, 112. 
Aidos, pass through the Balkan hy, iii. 58 — 
defeat of the Turks at, and advance of the 
RiKssiaiis to, 59 

Airdrie, riot at, J842, vi. 286— intended rising 
in, 1848, vii. 295. 

Aisno and Hlarne Canal, the, vii. 136. 

Aivaly, revolt and desperate conflict in, ii. 
372. 

Aix, the Bake of Orleans at, iv. 353— resist- 
ance to the new vuluation in, vii. 146. 
Aix-la-Chapellc, the congress of sovereigns, 
Ac., at, i. 297— tlq> ambassadors, Ac., at it, 
298— the treaty of, 299— secret protocols, 
300 — military arrangements, SOI — secret 
royalist memoir presented, t5.— Alexander 
at, ii. 33— disturhance.s in, 1830, iv. 115. 
Aizzahal, cannon foundry at, seized by the 
SiMinish insurgents, i. 349. *' 

Ajaiicio, Murat at, i. 136. 

Ajeet Singh, murder of Shere Singh hy, vii. 
67— his death, ib. 

Akbar Khan, arrival of, at Gabul, vi. 258— 
sccrotiiegotiationof Macnaghteii with, 260 
— munlcr of the latter by him, 261— sur- 
render of the ladies to, 131— during the re- 
treat, 265— blockade of Jellalabad by, vii. 
25, 26— defeat of, 28— spoliation of Futteii 
Jung by, 39 note- position chosen hy, 40 
—his defeat, 41— submission of, 45— death 
of, 97. 

Akhalkalaki, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
S3. 

Akhalkali ceded to Russia, iii 62. 

Akhalzikh, pacha of, iii. 31— manth of tho 
Russians on, 33 — ewtiirc of it, 36 et wtj . — 
attack on, by the Turks, 39— its defence, 
i5.— and deliverance, 40— again attacked 
, and relieved, i5.— ceded to Russia, 62. 
Akhtar Khan, insurrection and defeat of, vL 
246— again in insurrection, 247. 

Akram Khan, Junction of, with Shere Singh, 
vii. 104— flight of, 106. 

Alabama, stutistica of banks in, vi. 49 note 
—increase of banks in, 1837, 50. 
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Alaix, general, pursuit of Gomez by, v. 201, 
202 et aeq. 

Aluva, general, during the attack of the 
guard on Madrid, ii. 248-~jiarting of Ferdi- 
nand from, 297~v. 184. 

Aliizan, tlie marquis, i. 853. 

Aliiania, insurrections against the Turks in, 
ii. 351~state of, in 1821, 361. 

Albanians, race of the, ii. 319— revolt of the, 
fram Turkey, 399— junction of the, with 
Uedschid Pardia, 415. 

Albemarle, lord, master of the horse, 1830, 
iv. 3 note. 

Alheig, the duke de, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. l>4. 

Albert, prince, marriage of Queen Victoria 
to, vi. 120— Ills family and Protestant prin- 
ciples, 121— present during debate on re- 
peal of corn laws, 362 — at Wellington’s 
funeral, viii. 329, 330. 

Albert, the archduke, captures Mortara, viii. 
116— at Novara, 117, 118. 

Albert, M., appointed one of provisional gov- 
ernment, vii. 400— socialist demonstration 
organised by, viii. 28— conspiracy in favour 
of, 30— votes for, 1848, 34 note— discontent 
of, 37— arrestod, 39. 

Albi, resistance to tlie new valuation in, vii. 
146. 

Albion, the, at the battle of Algiers, i. 78 — 
at Navarino, ii. 428, 429. 

Albrecht, M., viii. 155. 

Albufem, the duke of, maileapeer, 1. .114— 
at tlie birth of the Duke de Bordeaux, ii. 
113. 

Aldama, general, defeat of, v. 174. 

Aldobrandini, movement of, at Rome, vii. 
342. 

Alcndix, the count de, v. 105. 

Aicntejo, invasion of, fro^i Spain, iii. 308. 

Aleppo, earthquake of August 13, 1823, in, ii. 
394— capture of, by Ibrahim Pacha, v. 247 
— cession of, to Meheinet Ali, 256. 

Alessandria, revolntioiiary movement at, i. 
370— occupation of, by the Austrians, ii. 
43, 44— condkioiis of armistice reganiing, 
viii. 120. 

Alcssandrini, heads the insurgents at Bolog- 
na, viii. 124. 

Alexander, the emperor, i. 158— ilemands the 
disbanding of the army of the Loire, 96— 
alienation of, from Talleyrand, 104— inti- 
macy of Richelieu with, 105— views of, in 
the negotiations, 107, 108— views of, in the 
Holy Alliance, 110— its terras. 111— views 
of, regarding the punishment of Ncy, dec., 
123— efforts of, regarding the army of occu- 
pation, Ac., 283, 284— arrival of, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 298— conversation of, with the 
Duke de Richelieu, t6.— visit of, to Louis 
XVIII. at Paris, 304— ships of war bought 
by Spain from, 341 — acquisition of the 
granrl-duchy of Warsaw by, ii. 2— educa- 
tional measures of, 12— establishment of 
milit^ colonics by, 23— on the universal 
corruption in Bnssia, 26— return of, to Rus- 
sia in 1815, 30— his beneficent measures, 31 
— marriage of his sister, Ac., ih— incessant 
travels of; ih— his various measures, 32— 
his arrival at Waraawin 1818, 45.— his speech 
to the Polish Diet, 38— his Journey to his 
southern provinces, ib.— efforts of, for the 


enfranchisement of the serfs, 34— measures, 
&c., during 1819, ib . — expulsion of the Je- 
suits, tb.— change wrought in his mind by 
the revolution of 1820, 3.5— dissolution of 
tho Polish Diet in 1820, tb.— the Congress 
of Troppau, 36— at that of Laybach, 37— 
measures of, against the Piedmontese in- 
surgents, 41— revolt in a regiment of his 
guards, 44— refriscs to support the Greeks, 
45 — ^his views on the Greek revolt, 46.— ex< 
tbiision of his empire in North America, 46 
-suppression of freemasons* and other 
secret societies, 46.— failure of his philan- 
thropic schemes, 47— his charity after tho 
inundiitioii at St Petersburg, 49— parent- 
age, character, &c., of his emitrcss, 50— the 
conHi)iracy in the army revealed to him, 60 
—congratulations of, on the birth of the 
Duke de Boiricanx, 114 — at the Congress 
of Verona, 258— his views, 259— views of, 
on the Spanish question, 262— deiiunein- 
tion of the Spanish constitution by, 271— 
urges moderation on Ferdinand, 300— his 
offer of assistance in Spain rajected by 
France, 302 — aciqiiisif ion of Georgia by, 349 
—a rumoured meinljer of the Hetairia, 358 
—reasons for supporting the Greek insur- 
gents, .363— be reninins neutral, C64— oHi- 
cial declaration of, against the Greek in- 
surgents, 360— opposes the rei'ognition of 
Greece by the Congrc.ss of Verona, 305 — 
pacific tendem'ies of, towanl the close of 
his reign, iii. I— friendship of, for Dicbitch, 
51 note— countenance given to the cxiiec- 
tution of liberal institutions by, iv. 223— 
amours of, and alienation from his em- 
press, ii. 56— death of his natural daughter, 
61 — ^reconciliation to the empress, 62— ser- 
vice m the cathedral of Kazan, 46. — his de- 
parture, 53— his arrival at Taganrog, 46.— 
his last illness, and death, 54 — ^liis funeral, 
46.— character of, 55— his failings, 66— ex- 
tent of Russia under, 29 note. 

Alexander the Great, the invasion of India 
by, vi. 208 — his route, 46. 209 — jiroportion 
of Kuropean and Asiatic troops in army 
of, 168. 

Alexander's column, ai-rival of the British 
at, vii. 46. 

Alcxondretta, capture of, by Ibrahim P.neha, 
V. 248. 

Alexandria, Constantinople supplied with 
grain from, ii. 327 — improvement of har- 
bour of, by Mehemet Ali, v. 243— defec- 
tion of the Turkish fleet at, 266 — blockoilc 
of, by the British, 278. 

Alfieri, marquis, vii. 341. • • 

Alfort, veterinary school of, decree disband- 
ing, iv. 334. 

Algarvcz, liberal revolt in, v. 120 — expedi- 
tion of Don Pedro into, 120. 

Algeria, see for conquest, &c., Algiers— ftirther 
successes in, 1830, iv. 129— affairs of, 365 
•-origin of the Zouaves in, 366— military 
successes, and establishment of the colony, 

• 867— flourishing state of, 1834, v. 285-;^ 
affairs of, 1837, 329 et mj . — ^the migratory 
Arabs andtlieir annual migration, 46.— the 
conquests of tho Romans and Saracens, 
880— faults of the French government after 
the revolution, 46.— the Numidian horse- 
men, 831— early difficulties of Clausel, 46.— 
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Algeria, eontinvt'ti. 

characterofAl)d‘Cl-Kader,333>-hisflrstsne- 
cesses, ib.— disaster of Gcneml Trozel. ih. 
—victory of Clauscl, 333— faiitiiro aini re- 
capture of Klcinson, 77 >.— AIiiiumI Hoy joins 
the league against the French, /ft.— o]>cra- 
tloiis in the west, and victory of the Sickak, 

334— preparations for siege of Constantine, 

335— conimencemcnt of expedition, ih. — 
inarch on Constantine, and its hai'dships, 
ift.— description of it, 83i5— repulse of the 
French, ih. — ^their ilisastrous retreat, ib. — 
forces voted for, 338— diveiging views of 
the conimaiiflers, ih. — coiifcrtinee between 
Bugeaud and Abd-el-Kadcr, ib. — treaty of 
La Tafna, 339— indignation at it in France, 
ib. — preparations for o\]w‘dition against 
Constantine, ih. — coininciiccincut of sit*|^, 
340 — ricath of Baiiirciuunt, 341— storming 
of it, /ft.— joy in France on the successes 
in, 343— force voted for, 1838, 350 — affairs 
of, after storming of Constantine, 370 — 
their threatening aspect, 371 — I'ominenec- 
iiieiit of the insiiri-ectioii, /ft.— defensive 
measures, and successes of the French, 371 
— description of, vii. 107 — the Sahara, /ft.— 
influence arising fi‘om its cliaracter to the 
rul«*r!inf the Tcl, 1<I8— varieties of tlie cli- 
mate, ib. — the Kabyles, /ft. — stati.stics of 
the colony, 169— diilicultics of it in respect 
to industry, /ft.— »'Xports and impoi'tH,170 
—its importance as a school for war, ib. — 
qualities called out in the ofticers and 
soldiers, ih. — cliara(*tcrs of the French 
generals engaged in, 171 H so /. — state of, 
in 1840, 170— first operations, and stonn- 
iiig of Mcduali, 177— e.xpcdition against 
Milianali, 178— combat on tlie ColdcMou- 
zaia, ib. — campaign of 1811, 179 — successes 
during it, /ft. — submission of various trilnis, 
ISO— final defeat and flight of Abd-el-Kadcr, 
ift.— his reappearance, 181 — t-apture of his 
Inircin, ift.-^ifliculties and nipturc with 
Idarocco, 182 — first hostilities, ift. — con- 
ference with the Manicco chief, 183 — 
failure of it, ib. — comniencemciit of 
hostilities hy .sea and land, LSI — honi- 
bnrdiiicnt of Taiigicra and jWogadore, ift. 
— critical position of the French, 185 — 
battle of Isly, /ft. ft W7. — pca«*c with 
Marocco, 187— I'aiiipaign ngiiinst the Ka- 
byles,anil frc.sli efforts of Abd-cl-Kader,ift. 
—capitulation of Abd-el-Kader, 188— gene- 
ral submission and pacifiention of tlie 
count]^, ift.— general view of it, 189— di- 
Tuiiiutive scale of its nidusti'ial resources, 
ili — pg^rallel between it and the British 
empire in India, 190 — reception of the re- 
volution of 1848 in, viii. 23. 

Algerinc.s, defeat of, by the Greeks, ii. 401, 

Algcsiraz, reception of Riego at, i. 348. 

Algiers, tlie exj^edition to, motives wliich 
led to it, i. 73— outrages of llic Algcrine.s, 
ift.— first negotiations with the Uey n- 
garding piracy, &c., 74— ilescriplion of, its 
'defences, harbour, Ac., 75— the force for . 
■ the attack on it, ift. et preparations j 
for defence, 77— arrival of the fleet at, ift. 
—battle, 78 et wg.— its results, 80— suli- 
mission of the goveniment, liberation of 
the prisoners, Ac., SI ct m /. — ^reflections 
on the battle, 81— the Fi*eiich cxpcdilioii 


to, iii. 126— grounds of the quarrel, and 
negotiations with England on it, ift.— de- 
parture of the expedition, 127— its landing, 
ift.— attack* on the town, 129— its suriTii- 
dcr, ift.— statistics of, 130— true objects of 
the e^dition to, 167 — expense of the 
expedition to, iv. 107 — suspicion excited 
ill Turkey by the French invasion of, 
v. 252— demand of Turkey of tribute from 
France for, 263— dissensions in cabinet re- 
garding governor of, 284 note— improve- 
ment in town of, 285— province of, terras 
of treaty of La Tafna regarding, 339— the 
bomliardment of, as an instance of naval 
attack on land defences, 358— population 
of province of, vii. 169— city of, danger of, 
in 1840 fnim the Arabs, 178— province of, 
180 . — See Algeria. 

All Bey, appointed grand-vizier, ii. 396: 

All Pacha, the dethronement, Ac., of, ii. 328— 
tlie revolt of, against Turkey, 333— victory 
of the Siiliotcs over, 352— sketch of his 
career, ib. note— insuiTcction of, 352 — be- 
trayal of the Hctairia to, 358— the cession 
of PiiTga demanded by, 359—118 surrender 
to him, 360— besieged in Jaiiina, 376— capi- 
tulation of, 382— his pcrlidious seizure and 
death, 382— rejoicings at Constantinople 
on his fall, 383. 

All Mii^id, capture of fort of, vi. 232 —at- 
tempt to i-elievc, and its abandonment, 

vii. 24 — recapture of, 28. 

Ali y.'ir. mivcnior of Tauris, iii. 12. 

Alibaud, the attempt of, to assassinate Louis 
Philippe, v. 313— his trial and execu- 
tion, ift. 

Alicante, declared a flrec port, i. .341 — ^I’io- 
leiiceoftlip royalists in, ii. 293— iiiassaeres 
of Carlists in, v. 227. 

Alien Act, continuation of the, i. 182— re- 
newal of the, 18^, iii. 279— reflections on 
it, 280— passing of the, 1845, vi. 3.54. 

Aliens, statistics regarding, iii. 279— true 
principles of legislation rcgaiding, 280. 

Alison, Rev. Anmibald, on the peace, i. 44 
—tlie works of, 234. • 

Alison, 1)r, his efforts on behalf of tlie poor 
of Scotland, vi. 350. 

Aliwal, movement of the iSikhs to, vii. 90— 
battle of, 98 et seq, 

Alloglicz mountains, the, iii. 31. 

Allais, a sm% viii. 347. 

Allan, Sir William, the paintings of, i. 260. 

Allcmame Constitutionclle, joumal called, 
prohibited in Germany, iv. 134. ' 

Alleniandi, general invasion of the Ti'rol by, 

viii. 85-his defeat, ift. 

Alliance, first divergence of policy in the, ii. 
38. 

Allied indemnities, arrangement with regard 
to the, in 1818, 1. 297. 

Allied powers, tinatv with the, regarding the 
right of search, vii. 138. 

Allied sovereigns, the, arrival of, in Paris, 
i. 94— secret memoir of the French royal- 
ists to, 301— preparations of, against tho 
Piedmontese insurgents, ii. 41. 

Allies, the, occupation of France by, their 
requisitions, Ac. , 1. 84— demand the panisU- 
ment of the Napoleonists, 92— compel tho 
disbanding of the army of the Loire, 95— 
fiist requisitions of, on Fmncc, 97— settle- 
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Allies, eonUiiMUd. 

nients of their troops in the countiy, and 
their exactions, 98— difflcnlties of tlie ne- 
gotiations vith, 107— convention between, 
for exclusion of Napoleon from France, 
109 — moderation toward France shown 
by, 112— views and infinence of, with 
regiird to the punishnumt of Ney, 123 
—the indemnity fi-om France to, 282— 
new convention with, regarding the army 
of occupation, 284— evacuation of France 

K d to by, 299— secret ti-eaty between 
and France, iO.— secret protocols 
between them, 300— evacuation of France 
by their troops, 302— new arrangements, 
&c., regaixling Greece by, v. 259— treaty 
of, for settlement of Eastern question, 
269— their pi'cparntlons to enforce it on 
Mehemot Ali, /&.— coiieiliatory note fl'om 
them to France, 270— plans of, and forces 
for the operations in Syria, 272— note from 
the Frencli guvcrnineiit to, 276— pacifica- 
tion of tlic East as unviiiged by, 279— tlieir 
treaty of 15th July 1840 on the aflhirs of 
the East, 385— nicinorandiim to France, 
386— final treaty <d‘, regarding the East, and 
recognition of that of (Jnkiar-Skelessi, 396. 
Allonville, M. d', tlic Meiuolres d’un Homme 
d’Etat, by, iii. 200. 

Allowance s} steiii, proposed abolition of the, 
V. 75. 

Almadeii, capture of, b:f Gomez, v. 203 — 
again taken by the Carlists, 225. 

A1 massy, Count Ernest, viii. 236. 

Alineida, liberal revolt in, v. 120. 

Almodavar, count d*, e\ades the trial of 
Elio, ii. 250. 

Alinora, captui'e of, by tlic British, vi. 176. 
Alo, establishment of univemity at, ii. 34. 
Alonzo, M., minister of tlic interior, v. 21$. 
Alpuoutc, a leader in 41io Coites of 1820, i. 
35.5. 

Alsace, cession of, demanded by Austria, i. 
10.S. 

Alskhnr, caT)turu of, by the Russians, iii. 37. 
Alta Mira, Don Jose <le, becomes minister of 
tlic interior, ii. 241. 

Altai mountuiiis, the gold mines of the, il 25. 
Altcnburg, .accepts tlic Germanic constitu- 
tion of 1848, viii. 181. 

Althorpc, lord, on the resumption of cash 
jmyiiieiits, i. 75 — motion by, regarding 
Biltish enlistment in foreign service, ii. 
305— dissensions in Goderich cabinet re- 
garding, 327— opposes the grant t-o Can- 
ning’s family, 829— on the test and coriio- 
ratioii acts, .3.32— vote of, on the address, 
1830, .377— motion by, on the regency, 
1830, 392— chancellor of the exchequer, iv. 
3 note— his o]iinioii of the reform bill, 5 
note— budget of, 1831, and its defeat, 14 — 
thanks voted by the political unions to, 41 
—announces resignation of ministers, 51— 
budget of, 1832-1833, v. G note— arguments 
of, on the Biisso-Bclgian loan, 6— motion 
by, for forenoon hours in the house, 15— 
sbitistics of crime in Leinster, 16 note-o 
arguments of, for Irish coercion bill, 16 — 
bill for Induction of Irish chiix’ch intro- 
duced by, 22 — argiimeuts of, for Irish 
church hill, 24— budget of, 1833, 31— taxes 
t.'ikcii oirby, tft.— oi»i»oscs the partial repeal 
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of the malt tax; 45. —counter motion by, 
32— bonk charter act introduced 1^, 33— 
arguments for it, 34 — ailments of, for 
the India bill, 36— motion by, on the Irish 
church, 64— declaration of, on the Irish 
church, 66— views of, on the Irish coercion 
bill, 69— resigns, tA— but resumes office, 

70- ^modified coercion bill brought in by, 

71— brings in the poor-law amendincut act, 
74— arguments for it, ib. et srr/.— bucoinea 
Earl Spencer, 80. 

Alvarez, governor of Barcelona, his inactivity 
during massacre there, v. 195. 

Alzkow. ceded to Russia, iii. 62. 

Amarante, the coiide d’, attempt of, to arrest 
the revolution of 1820, i. 360— royalist in- 
snrrcctinn under, ii. 300— ilefeatcd, and re- 
tires into Spain, 301 — heads the icaction- 
ists in Portugal, v. 87, 88— created Manpiis 
of Chaves, 89. 

Aninrillas, the marquis las, exiled from Ma- 
drid, ii. 249. 

Amatola, defeat of the British in, viii. 312— 
operations at, ib. 

Amazon steamer, loss of the, viii. 325. 

Ameer Khan, leader of the Patans, vi. 179. 

Amceia of Sciiidc, the, vil. 50.— Sciiide. 

Aiiieilc, selected forpuiiishmcnt in 1815, i. 9.3. 

Amelie, princess, sister of Louis •Philijipc, 
iv. 103. 

Anieen Oollah Khan, an Affghan chief, pi-o- 
posed seizure of, vi. 260— defeat of, at Is- 
tatitr, vii. 44 — suhinissioii of, 45. 

America, increased emigration to, i. 6— ex- 
ports from Great Britain to, 21.3 note — set- 
tlement of the Russian boundaries in, ii. 

50 — Chateaubriand’s residence in, 217 note, 
iii. 182— Tocqucville’s Democracy in, 204— 
I'cs^tion against popery in, 364— immigra- 
tion from Gcmiaiiy and the British lsle.s 
into, iv. 216 note— acquisitions of Russia 
in, vi. 213— food -growing districts of, 292 
—Irish emigrants to, 1841-1S5.5, vii. 247 
note.— $’ce also United States, Canada, 
South Amerii:a, Ac. 

Americans, the aboriginal, di.sappearance of, 

V. 39. 

American mines, liifluem'e of the discovery 
of the, on Europe, i. 18— their diminished 
produce, 19. 

American sympathisers, efforts of the, in 
Canada, vi. 94— disclaimed by their gov- 
ernment, 95— I’ciiewcd efiorts and dcfcata 
of the, 1838, 102— execution of the leaders, 
103. 

Amershara, x>artially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Amescoas, victory of the Carlists at, v. 162. 

Ainhers^ lonl, appointed govcmftr of Can- 
ada, vi. 16— appointed govcnior-general of 
India, and commencement of the Burmese 
war, iii. 226, vi. 18:1. 

Amiens, Louis Philippe at, iv. 146. 

Amis dll Peuplc, society of, dissolved by 

_ government, iv. 108— at Ijainarquc’.s flino- 

' ral, 330. 

Amnesty, professed general, in Spain, L 336, 
338— proclamation of, in Spain on the n ar^ . . 
riage of the king, 346— the ]>rctended, oF 
Ferdinand, ii. 299— Law of exceptions tf> 
the, repealed in Fi-ance, iv. 107— proclama- 
tion of, in Prussia, oil the 300th anniver- 
sary of the Reformation, iv. 248— general. 
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Amnesty, continued. 

proclaimed by Otlio in Greece, v. 260— 
proposed, in France, 1834. 284— discussion 
on it, 286— general, on the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans, 327--and on the Duke de 
Nemours', 377— general, proclaimed by Pins 
IX., viL 338— political, proclaimed in Na> 
pies, 349— Venice, viii. 132— general,* pro* 
claimed in Austria, 209. 

Amor, general, v. 166. 

Ainov, stonniog of, vii. 15— oitening of, 20. 

Ainiinithoatro, the, at Verona, ii. 258. . ” 

Anagnoatoros, gallant defence and de<*ith of, 
at Sphacteria, iL 412. 

Anapa, capture of, by the Russians, ii. 349- 
again captured by the Russians, iii. 21— 
and ceded to Russia, 62. 

.\natolia, amnesty from Turkey to, 1833, v. 
255. 

Anatoliko, revolt in, ii. 372— siege of, by tlie 
Turks, 400— is raised, ib. 

Anatolicon, fort of, Missolonghi, ii. 415 — 
c.aptured, 418— captured by the Greeks, iii. 
64. 

i\ni‘illon, M. d', at the congress of Muntx 
G Facts, iv. 364— supports France at the 
congress, 36.5. 

Ancona, democratic insurrection in, 1830, iv. 
132— ita-supprossion, 1.S3— expedition to, 
resolved on by France, and reasons for it, 
314— its success, 316 — sensation caused by 
it, ih . — evacuation of, by the French, v. 
334— capture of, by the Austrians, viii. 
124. 

Andalusia, brigandage in, i. .^35— disturb* 
ances in, 1819, 342— ravages of yellow 
fever in, 345— secret royalist cominittiic 
in, 353— revolt of the Carabineers in, ii. 
347— their defeat, 249 — advance of the 
French into, 290— Garlist revolt in, f. 168 
— ^march of Gomez into, 202. 

Andersen, llans, tlie autobiography of, iv. 
288— the novels of, 290. 

Anderson, brigadier, wounded at Mangorc, 
vii. 70. 

Anderson, captain, defeat of the Ghilzies by, 

vi. 242 — ni)eratioiis of, at Caliul, 2.5 1. 

Anderson, lieutenant, murder of, at Moo1t<an, 

vii. 98. 

Andilla, the baron d', appointed governor of 
Cadiz, ii. 237— his appointment re..si8te^ 
238— evades presiding at Kilo’s tri.al, 250. 

Andros, defeat of the Turkisli fleet near, ii. 
413. 

Androuzzo, a Greek naval leader, ii. 3S6. 

Aiidujar, the decree of, ii. 293. 

Angerstein Gallery, purchase of the, by the 
natkm, iii. 225. 

Anglesey marquess of, becomes master-gene- 
ral of the ordnance, iii. 314— lord-licutcn- 
ant of Ireland, 328 note— letter from, on 
Catholic emancipation, 341— rcc.alled, 342 
—lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 18.30, iv. 4 
note— master-general of ordnance, 1846. 
vii. 221 note— at Wellington’s funeral, viil^ 
330. 

Anglo-Mexican Mining Company, the, iii. 253 

'‘-note. 

Anglo-Saxons, in England, i. 317— persistent 
character of the, 33. 

Anglo-Saxon character, adaptation of, to the 
office assigned to it, L 40. | 


Anglo-Saxon race, influence of the reform 
bill on the spread of the, iv. 58— practical 
character of the, v. 3. • 

Angora, population of, iL 831 note. 

Angoulfime. the duke d*, i. 98— views of, re- 
ganling the electoral ordinance of 1815, 91 
—difficulties experienced by him in the 
south, 45.— made member of Chamber of 
Peers, 94— proceedings of, at Nlmes, 101 
—views of, as to tlte ordinance of Sept. 5, 
155— piocuTcs the withdrawal of the Span- 
ish troops, 337— at the funeral of the Duke 
de Berri, ii. 98— iMttronage of Villble by, 220 
note— commands the army of invasion in 
Spain, 282— first difficulties of, in Spain, 
286— forces of, 287— passage of the Bidas- 
soa, 288— his progress, to.— advances to 
Madrid, 289— its capitulation, tO.— and his 
entry, 290— advances into Andalusia, and 
decree of Audi\,iar, 292— at the siege of Ca- 
diz, 294 et set/.— negotiations of, with the 
Cortes, 296— his reception of the king, 297 
—urges moderation on him, 298— triuni])h- 
ant return <)f, to Paris, 301— declared 
Dauphin, iii. 72— (iounsels measures against 
the Jesuits, 104— superintends the prepar- 
ation of the expedition to Algiers, 127 — 
during the Tlirce Days, 145 — appointed 
generalissimo, 150 — opposes concession, 
151— violent atta(‘k on Mannoiit by, 153— 
agrees at last to abdication, 154— at Va- 
lognes, 157— objects and effects of his in- 
vasion of Spain, 167. 

Angouldme. the duchess d’, inveteracy of, 
^mst Key, 1. 129— and Lavalette, 132— 
intercession of, on behalf of Claiisel, Ac., 
140— on the ordinance of Bept 5, 155— 
demands the dismission of Ddeozes, ii. 95 
— at the fhneral of the Duke do Berri, 98 — 
infliieiico of, over the king, 125— sccutos 
the ratification of (kivranrs contract, 287 — 
absent during the Three Days, iii. 145— 
during the retreat to the coast, 156— at Va- 
lognes, 157— at Cherbourg, 158— views of, 
at ITolyrood, iv. 321— during the last years 
of Charles X., v. 318. 

Anhalt, representation of, in Vhe Diet, iv. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note— accepts the Germanic con- 
stitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Animal food, comparative consumption of; 
in France and England, iii. 172. 

Ann, the grand-dnehess, marriage of, to the 
Prince of Orange, ii. 31. 

Anne, queen, creation of peers under, iv. 75 
—the cop^ight act of, vi. 302. 

Annual parliaments, one of the objects of 
the Radicals, v. 1— one of the points of the 
charter, vi. 80. 

Annual Register, Burke's essays in the, i. 
235— picture of the state of England in 
1825 from the, 250. 

Annuitants, injustice of tho income tax on, 
vi. 301. 

I Anti-enm-law League, origin pf the, \i. 84— 
causes of its success, i5.— increased efforts 

< of the, 138, 139— use made of the distress 
of 1842, Ac., by the, 286— opposite argu- 
ments adduced, by them, 287— increased 
agitation of the, 316— arguments of the, on 
railways, 339— progress of the, 1845, Ac., 
354— increased efforts of, on the appear- 
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Anti'Com-lavr League, eontinued. 
ance of the potato disease, 358— great in- 
fluence of the, 382. 

Anti-com-law movement^ the Chartists hold 
aloof ftom the, vi. 81. 

Anti-com-law Rhymes, publication and in- 
fluence of the, vi. 139. 

Antigua, free negroes in, v. 48. 

Antyattobin, Canning's contributions to the, 

ii. 214 note. 

Anti-Lebanon, range of, v. 244. 

Antiofh, fcarflil earthquake in, ii. 394. 

Antiochia, repulse of the Russians at, iii. 
52. 

Antiquary, the, remarks on, i. 219. 

Antiquity, increased reverence for, in France, 

iii. 179. 

Anti-Union associfCtion, tlie, in Ireland, iii. 
394. 

Antoinette, Louise, iv. 3.89. 

Antomanihi, Dr, Napoleon’s conversations as 
recorded by, iii. 197. 

Antwerp, deiiioeratic spirit in, iv. Ill— out- 
break of the insurrection in, t5.— (capture 
of town of, by the insurgents, and occupa- 
tion of citadel by General Chasse, 115— 
Dutch party in, 149— cessation of the ar- 
mistice at, 152— the siege of, its effect 
on Germany, 238 — imix>rtance of, in all 
ages, 342— convention between France and 
England for ceding it to Belgium, i6.— 
preiiaration for its siege, 344— description 
of the citadel, 345— the siege, ib. etu^ — 
its surrender, 346— reflections on the siege, 
347. 

Anunghoy, capture efforts of, vii. 13. 

Apollo, action between the, and the Stanis- 
laus, i. 74 note. 

Ajiostoli, Nicholas, ii. 386. 

Appa Bahib, a Findarrec leader, vi. 182. 

Ap])eal, supreme coart#>f, proposed by Prus- 
sia. Ac., viii. 185. 

Appeal cases, increase of, iii. 281 note. 

A])}ieal8, judicial, proportion of, in India, vi. 
109 note. 

Appel, general, at Novara, viiL 117, 118— 
occupies HXlaii, 121. 

A}>peuzell, supports the Bunderbund, vii. 
354— neutral in the contest between the 
Radicals aud Bunderbund, 358. 

Apjdeby, disfranchised, iv. 20 note— discus- 
sion reganiing disfranchising of, 36. 

Appony, count, v. 275— views of Mettemich 
on Italy as addressed to, viL 843. 

Apprenticeship, proposed system of, in West 
Indies, V. 46— failure of it, 54, vi. 109— its 
abolition. 111— reception of this, id.— difli- 
culties consequent on it, 112. 

Appropriation clause, the, in the Irish chun-h 
bill, V. 72— arguments against it, 418 et seq. 
—defeat of Melbourne ministry on it^ vi. 
10— compromise regarding it, 8& 

Apsley House, attack by tlie relunn rioters 
on, iv. 33, 41. 

Aptborp, nuijor, wounded at Hyknlzle, vii. 
34. 

Aquila, the comte d*, sent as lientenante 
general to Sicily, vii. 349, viii. 76— his 
position at Palermo, 77. • 

Aquila, capture of, by the Austrians, ii. 40. 

Arabs, persistent character of the, i. 83— the 
conquests of the, ii. 317— in Turkey, 319— 


number of, in Algiers, iii. 180 note, vii. 
169 — ^hostility of the, in Algeria, iv. 366— 
the migratory, of Algeria, v. 329— con- 
quests of the Romans and Saracens over, 
830— as horsemen, 331— long hostility of, 
in Algeria, vii. 170. 

Aratl, siege and relief of, viii. 244— blockaded 
by the Hungarians, 258— suri-ender of, to 
the Austrians, 280. 

Arago, Emmanuel, counsel for Hubert, v. 
352. 

Asago, Etienne, connected with the Spanish 
lil>eralH, iv. 108— o]>poscs insurrection, vii. 
390— member of the provisional govcni- 
meiit, 400 note— heads the insurrection of 
June 1849, viii. 3.S9. 

Arago, Francis, conference on the part of 
the liberals with Marniont, iii. 146— re- 
turned to Chamber in 1831, iv. 147— one of 
the deputation to the king after the levolt 
of St Meri, 337 — ^lieads the liberal commit- 
tee in Paris, Ins career and character, v. 
344 — report on railway lines by, 346 — 
speech of, on parliamentary reform, vii. 
12S — heads the reform movement, 131— 
speech of, on the wages question, 132 
aw/.— on the Polish banquet, 140— nomin- 
ated one of the prr)viHionnl government, 
400— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 not»r-a mem- 
ber of the executive commission, .86 note- 
moves commission on the working classes, 
36 — elected lo the Assembly, 60. 

Aragon, biigandago in, i. 335— scci'et royalist 
coiuinittcc in, 353— reception of the decree 
against tlio priests in, 357— royalist insur- 
rection in, ii. 289 — movements of the royal- 
ists in, 245— Carlist insurrection in, v. 192. 

Arani,jucs, tumult at, ii. 244. 

Araij^izii, dcHtriiction of convent of, v. 161. 

Ararat, cession of, to Russia, iii. 350-— mount, 
344. 

Araxes, the, Russia advanced to, ii. 348— 
defeat of the Fersiaiis on, iii. 10 — passage 
of, by the Russians, 46. 

Arbois, iusurmdiem at, 1834. iv. 376. 

ArlMiuzotf, lleiiteiiaiit, a Russian conspirator, 
li. 63. 

Arc de I’Etoile, completion of the, v. 360— 
grant for it, ib. note. 

Arc, de Triomplie, inauguration of the, v. 
313. 

Area, Val d’, forced by the Austrians, viii. 
97. 

Arcadia, capture of, by Tlnraliim Pacha, ii. 
414 — Ibrahim Pacha in, 427. 

Areliaiigel, the flrat seaport of Russia, iL 
21 . 

Ai-ehipelago, the seamen of the? ii. •.321— 
commercial prosperity of the islands of 
the, 856— the revolt in the, 365. 

Arciiitccinrc, recent progress of, in Eng- 
land, i. 257— imitative character of, in 
Russia, ii. 22 — iiifiderii, m Paris, iii. 214 — 
modem German, iv. 298. 

%Tco-Arguerro, seflor, appointed captain- 
general of Estremiuliira, i. 358. » 

Arcos, capture of, by the insurgent Spr^^ 
lanis, v. 346— check of Gomez at, v. 204. 

Arcot, biirstiug of tanks in, 1827, vi. 159. 

Ardabil, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 13. 

Ardagan, capture of, by the Russians^ iii. 
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Arencnburg. chateau of, the headquarters 
of the Napoleonists, v. 314— Napoleoiiist 
intrigues at. 319. 353. 

Areso. combat at, v. 154. 

Arcthusa, capture of Ija Pomone by the, i. 
74 note. 

Arga. conjbnl on the, v. 185. 

Argenson, M. d*, a leader of the conspiracy 
of 1816, i. 151— in the chamber of 1816, 
275— heads the extreme liberals in 1819, ii. 
88— a leader of the conspiracy in the 
army. Ill, 112 — one of the loaders of tbe‘ 
Freueh Carbonari. 225— nan)ed a member 
of Berton*s provisional govcriiiiient, ih.— 
objects of the i>arty of, iii. IfiO. 

Ar^os. capture of, by the Turks, ii. 389 — 
civil contest in, v. 25S— massacre by the 
French in, 260. 

Argout, M. d', mission of, to Cliaric.s X., iii. 
148 — abortive attempt of, to negotiatt;, 
152— becomes minister of marine, iv. 124— 
appointed minister of public instruction. 
143 — resignation of, 372— iippointed minis- 
ter of liuaiice. v. .305, 307 note— report on 
the bank, 1848. viii. 12. 

Aigovia, ciianges in eonstitiiMon. of, 1830, 
iv. 117— decree suppressing convents in, 
vii. 353. 

Argnel]c.«i.rf.ieiVjr, arbitrarj' pnnislimout of, i. 
337 — becomc.s minister of the interior, 351 
— denoimced by the clubs, 356 — votes 
against the deposition of the king, 291. 

Arieta, defeat of tlie Oiiristinos near, v. 167. 

Aristocracy, territorial and commercial, dif- 
ference between, i. 161 — conneetion of, 
with the army in lilngland, iii. 163— cffectH 
of the dcstrue.tion of, in France, 168, 172, 
211— a landed, effects of want of, in 
France, 178— jealousy of Canning aiiumg, 
314 — ^traiiaferenco of political i»owcr 
iv. 1 — alleged clfei't of the reform bill on, 
21 — repre.sentation of, under the old t'on- 
stitutioii of Fngland, 59 — rlimini.shed influ- 
ence of, in France, 168— superiority of, as 
statesmen, 169— s*auscs of this, ift.— ini- 
jmrtanco of their interests being identified 
with those of production, ift.—tiffect of 
their hc.'iding the English movement, v. .3 
—confined to the towns of the United 
States, vi. 51— unn:presented under Louis 

» »c in France, vii. 121— of fashion, 
the, and its inllnenco, i. 266. 
Aristocratic ascendancy, Tc.siilt.s of, in Eng- 
land, i. 161. 

Aristocratic classes. Catholic emancipation a 
triumph of the, iii. 857. 

Arlaban, defeat of the Cliristiiios at, v. 196 
— cafried«4)y Cordova, 199. 

Arlanger, general d’, operations and defeat 
of, V. 334. 

Armagh, the archbishop of, address on tho 
Irish church presented to the king by, v. 65. 
Annogh, great Protestant mnster at, iii. 
337 ^ conflict between Catiiolics and 
Orangemen in, 375— falling off in Protest-* 
an£s in, v. 416. 

Aaancllini. a member of the Konian trium- 
virate, viii. 126. 

Armenians, number of, iu Constantinople, 
ii. 336 note. 

Annoriea, secret society of the, iv. 235. 
Ariiioughi, defeat of the Greeks at, ii. 401. 


Arms, act authorising searching for, ii. 153— 
bill regarding the importation of, into Ire- 
land, 196-Hict for Ireland, passing of tlie, 
Ad. 307— bill, the Irish, brought forward by 
the Russell ministry, vii. 237— skill of the 
Turks in the use of, ii. 338— law against im- 
authorised possession of, in France, iv. 378. 

Armies, correspondence between France, 4tc. , 
regarding reduction of, 18.34, iv. 368 — 
various (‘untinental, statistics of, 365 note 
— British and forci^, diirercut composi- 
tion of the, vii. 233. 

Anny, course to be folloAved by, in revolu- 
tionary movements, i. 372. 

Anny, the Austrian organisation, &c.,orthc, 
viii. 142— its fidelity. 212, 238. 

Anny, Ac., the British, 1815, i. 44— reduc- 
tion in it, on the peace, 48— strength of it, 
1792 and 1816, 57— anms, Ac*., voted for it, 
1816, 59—1818, 180— comparison of it, 
1792 and 1821, ii. 186 note— improvcmciil 
in it, under the Duke of York, iii. 311— 
impossibility of relying on it in 1828, 340 — 
motion for reduction of it, 380— reductions 
in it, ‘1832, v. 6— 4»nd 1833, 31— reduced 
state of, in 1841, 282 — suppression of 
Orange lodges, vi. 11— its weakness, 1836, 
29— weakness of tho empire from its small- 
ness, 45— ladditions to it, 1839, 137 — ^weak- 
ness of it, 1841, 283— flowing in it, discii.-«- 
sion on, 1846, vii. 231 ct motion on 
the subject, and Wellington^} order on it, 
{&.— reflections on tlie subject, 232— class 
from which it is drawn, 233— necessity for 
flogging in the field, ih.— its available 
strength, 1846, 234— introduction of sys- 
tem of limited sendee into it, 272 *cq.— 

its strength, 1847-8, 360-andin 1840, Ac., 
viii. 300— in 1850, 320. 

Anny, the Ciiincse, vii. 2. 

Army, tho l!;gyptian,^s organisation under 
Mcheinet Ali, v. 243. 

Army, the French, changes introduced into, 
in 1817, i. 281— its fidelity in 1820, ii. 103 
—new organisation of it, 117— ordonnanco 
of Charles X. rcganling it, iii. 76— in 1826, 
92— state of it in 1829, 108— Rs treachery 
during tho Tlnce Days, 162— effects of this 
on fl-eedom in France, i&.— its peculiar 
constitution, 163 — ^increase in it after the 
Revolution of 1830, and expense of it, iv. 
120— increased expenditure for it under 
Louis Philippe, 138, 312, 381— iu 1832, 
344— great increase of it under Louis 
Philippe, 351— how secured on behalf of 
his government, 352— vote for increase of 
it, 1834, 378— its fidelity under Louis 
Philippe, 382, vii. 362 — in 1834, 284 

note — disclosures regarding it, 349— in 
1838, 1839^ 350 — increase of it on the 
Eastern crisis, 387, 386— force, Ac., of it in 
Algeria, vii. 170— importance of tlie pro- 
vineo as a school for it, i6. — in Algeria, 
1850-5, 189 and note— increase of it, 1848, 
viii. 24— in 1848, 834— motion iu tlie As> 
sembly regarding it^ 852. 

Army of the Gennanic Confederacy, iv. 218 
— ^it the expression of general opinion iu 
Gcniumy, 259— effects of its fidelity in 
Germany, 1848, viii. 198. 

Anny, tho Greek, v. 261. 

Army, the East Indian, strength, Ac., of. 
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Army, f:Qniiniud. 

vi. IfiC and note— it not excessive, 167—its 
])opularity among the natives, 1G8— 4aiiger 
of reducing it there, 16d— undue reduction 
of it after the Burmese war, 190 — nbulitiou 
of corporal punishment in It, 202— great 
reductions in it, ib . — abstraction of ofticci'S 
to lill civil situations, 203 — in 1857, viii. 198. 

Army, decree for rcoigauising the, in the 
Papal Slates, vii. 339. 

Army, the Polish, rcoigaiiisation of, under 
Constantine, ii. 5 — in 1830, iv. 176, 191 — 
organisation and strength of, 182. 

Army, the Portuguese, revolutionary move- 
inunt of, 1820, i. 359, 360. 

Army, the Prussian, rcgiilatious regarding, 
iv. 23tt--its Odelity, viii. 172. 

Army, the iloman, failure of, from deficient 
curi'ency, ii. 136. 

Anny,the Russian, its composition, strength, 
&e., ii. 22 — its discipline, training, Ac., 
24— secret societies, Ac., in it, 59— in 1826, 

iii. »— in Poland, 1830, iv. 191. 

Army, the Spanish, dis]>nsition, Ac., of, i. 
321— danger to the crown from it, 837— its 
slate, 1818, 341— causes of its revolt at 
Cadiz, 343— the first outbreak, 344— mea- 
sures of d'Abisbal, id. — its treason, 350 — 
report to the Cories on its state, 1820, 354. 

Army, the Turkish, ii. 336— entirely re- 
cruited from the Turks, 320. 

Army of occupation in Francfe, new conven- 
tion regarding the, i. 284. 

Ariiiiu, Count <!’, v. 275— ministry of, in 
Prussia, viii. 151— retires, 153. 

Arnold, Ur, tlic History of Uuiue by, L 248, 

iv. 283—011 the i»aper cuiToncy of Rome 
during the Punic war, ii. 135 note— on 8ir 
Robert Peel, 203. 

Aniuldi, a Kussinh general, iii. 66. 

Aronez, defeat of the tlliristinos near, v. 174. 

Ai^in^as, defeat of the Christlnos at, y. 170. 

Armcan, flight of peasantiy from Burmah 
into, vi. 183— defeat of the British oii 
frontier of, 186— stoniiing of, hy the Brit- 
ish, l.S9-^cs8ion of, to the British, 192. 

AiTcst, discussion in the French Cliainber 
on new law of, i. 121 at ijroposcd new 
law of, and discussion on it, in France, ii. 
99 ft seq. 

Arrigoriaga, defeat of the Christiuos at, v. 
192. 

Arrondissements, colleges of, 1815, i. 90— 
colleges of electors for, ii. 104. 

Arroyo, colonel, a Carllst leader, v. 174. 

Art, the works of, j-arried off from France, i. 
96— patronage of, by the Russian nobility, 
ii. 22. 

Aria, captured by the Greeks and retaken hy 
the Turks, ii. 376— defeat of the Turks 
near, 91— atrocities of brigands in, v. 261. 

Ai-taza, defeats of the Christiuos nt, v. 168, 
177. 

Artesian wells, early invention of, in Cliina^ 

vii. 7. 

ArUiiir, Sir Geoigc, appointed Governor ^f 
Upper Canada, vi. 96. 

Artificial wants, absence of, as a restraint in 
Ireland, iii. 266— restraints imposed on 
population by, vi. 350. 

Artilleiy, efforts of Lord Hardinge for in- 
creasing the, viii. 324. 


Artisans, emigration and combination of, re- 
peal of laws against, iii. 244— strikes among, 
and violence employed in these, 256. 

Artois, the count d’, supjiorts Fouche, 1. 86, 
87— views of, regarding the electoral ordi- 
nance of 1815, 91 — opposition to him in 
the nortli, iZ>.— jiindc meinber of Chamber 
of Peers, 93— procures the dismissal of 
Fouchd, 103, 104— parly in the Chambers 
beaded by, 114— objects to taking the oath 

• of fidelity, 117— and Uie ordinance of Sept. 

*5, 164— feelings of, on the appointment of 
St Cyr, 289 — couversation between the 
king and, on the elections of 1819, ii. Sc- 
at the deathbed of the Duke de Berri, fi2— 
demands the dismission of Uceazes, 95 — 
supports the lli(‘liclicn mini.stry, 96— dLs- 
satisfaetioii of, with the ministry, 1821, 
123— influence of, over the king, 125, 311 
— secures Chateaubriand being created a 
peer, 218 note — at his dcutlibed, 312. — See 
afterwards Charles X. 

Arundel, X)artially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Arvillars, general d’, at Santa Lucia, viii. 88. 

Arzew, hiken by Abd-el-Kader, and retaken 
by the French, v. 332— terms of treaty of 
La Tafiia reganling, 339. 

Arzobisho, capture of bridge of, by the 
French, ii. 291. 

Ascot, attack on the king at, v. 2. 

Ashbumhani, brigadier, at Sohraon, vii. 92, 93. 

Ashburton, lunl, scut out to settle the Maine 
boundary micstion, vi. 320— treaty con- 
cluded by liim, ib. — on the commercial 
crisis of 1825, vii. 284 and note. 

Asliburtou, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Ashley, lonl, bill for regulating facdory la- 
bour by, v. 55— bills brought in by, for 
regulating infant labour,* vi. 312— Iris ton 
hour.s bill, 31.3— on the approaching fall of 
the corn laws, 359— his advocacy of the 
factory operative, vii. 270. 

Asia, the, at Navarino, ii. 428, 429. 

Asia, Turkish ship, dustriietioii of, ii. 413. 

Asia, jiassioii for migration in, ii. 317— con- 
quests aud settlements of the tribes of, ib. 
— interventions of Russia in, 347— earth- 
quake in, 1823, 394— cession of fortresses 
in, demanded by Russia, iii. 7— cumiuencc- 
ment of campaign i>f 1828 in, 30— fon'cs of 
the Russians, 31 — the .scene of o])crations, 
ib. — terrible w’ara between, and Eurojie, 
iv. 170— <*ausc.s of this perpetual strife, 171 
—opposite sources of their strength and 
weakness, ib. — cflect of the raising of tlio 
siege of JTcrat in, vi. 224— iijcfe!is»ifl iJJfln- 
cnce of England fnim it, 225— effects of 
want of a middle tiass in, vii. 5. 

Asia Minor, description of, ii. 845— its mili- 
tary resonn‘e.s, 346— mountainous nature 
«»f, and want i)f iiiads, /7>.— cruelties of the 
Turks in, 367— ]>reparatioiis aud forces of 
the Turks in, 1828, iii. 15— scene of cam- 
paigii of 182S in, 31— terms of treaty of 
Adnanophi reganling, 62— jOiysicnl struc- 
ture, of, V. 244 — its military cliaructcr, 
excitement in, on the battle of Konicli, 
251— prfigrcss of Ibrahini Paclia in, 253 — 
importance of Syria in relation to, 273. 

Asiatics, charactcristies of, iv. 171— sources 
of their strcngtli and weakness, ib. 
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Amatic habits, prevalence of, among the 
ilasaians, ii. 10. 

Asiatic monarchies, the revolt of distant 
provinces the usual cause of their dec.ay, 
V. 242. 

Asiatic races, Christianity not adapted to 
the, i. 41. 

Asiatic and European troops, right propor- 
tiou of, in India, vi. 168. 

Asiatic Turkey, natural defences of, ii. 344. 

Askani, occupied by the Kussiaus, hi. 37. 

Asiiihrea, cholera at, iv. 317 note. * 

Aspre, Imran d’, forcHts under, in Italy, viii. 
71— surrender of Treviso to, 07-mt Cus- 
toza, 101 — entry of, into Milan, 106— de- 
feat of Garibaldi by, 107— niovenients of, 
on renewal of the war, 116— at h'ovara, 117 
— intervention of, at Leghorn, 124’— cap- 
tures Bologna, tb. 

Assam, successes of the British in, 1825, vi. 
189. 

As.siissinntion, open rcconiincnd.ation of, in 
the Fi'ciicdi prass, ii. 89. 

As.seiccira, <lefeat of the Migiiclitcs at, v 1.57. 

A.s.scinbly, the C.-iiiadian, refuse the supplies, 
vi. 16— oiicuing of, ls:i.'>, ainl demands of 
the opposition, 17 — rcjMirt by, on the waiit.'> 
of Canada, 96 — elfect of the union of the 
provinci4'‘on, 10,0. 

Assessed taxes, reduction of the, 1823, iii. 
222— and 1826, 257 note — class by which 
paid, iv. 60— !•cduction in, 1833, v. 31 note 
—additions to, 1839, vi. 136. 

A.ssignat system, effects of the, in France, 
ii. m. 

Assignats, destruction of c.npitnl by the, iii. 
175. 

Association, law proposed against, in FranoA 
iv. 369— violent debate ou it, 370 nt sr^.4-it 
is passed, 372. 

Assoidation, the Central, in Dublin, its or- 
ganisation, ^e., V. 16. 

Astigarroga, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 

212 . 

Astrakhan, population of, ii. 11 note— con- 
quest of, by Ivan the Terrible, 20. 

Astras, meeting of the Greek National As- 
sembly at, ii. 397. 

Asturias, reception of the dc'cree against tlic 
priests in, v. 357 — expedition of Gomez 
into, v. 200. 

Asurghnr, surrender of, to the British, vi. 
179, 182. 

Ateliers Nalionaux, formation of tlio, in 
Paris, viii. 7— who was responsible for 
them, 8— Louis Blanc’s share in them, ib. 
— adiiussions to them, 14— their cost, 42— 
revolt of tne workmen of the, 43 ct seq . — 
dissolved, 51. 

Ateliers Sociaux, Louis Blanc’s proposed, 
viii. 8. 

Athalin, general, ambassador from Louis 
Philippe to Russia, iv. 101 

Athens, advantages of her colonics to, i. 318 
—commencement of the insurrection in, it 
365^fonnation of a senate at, 368— siege 

MM^AcTopolis raised, 374— again besieged 
by the Greeks, ib.— surrender of the A<!to- 
polis to the Greeks, and violation of the 
capitulation, 390— reoccupled by the Turks, 
398— again aljandoned by the Turks, ib. 
— almndoned and again occupied by the 


Greeks, 40S — statistics of, population, 
Ac., 1824, 410— siege of, by the Turks, 
1826, 424— its fall, ib. 

Athos, mount, the monks of, ii. 377- mas- 
sacre of hostages from, 389. 

Atlas, nomad races of the, v. 329— extension 
of the French conquests into the, 370 — 
expedition into the, 371— tlie ascent from 
Algeria to, vii. 167— the Great and Little, 
ib. — the climate of the, 168— imssage of 
the, by the Frencli, 177. 

.Mias tribes, number of, in Algiers, iii. 130 
note. 

Atmeidan, defeat of the Janizaries in the, 
iii. 5. 

Attala and Rene, Chateaubriand’s, ii. 217 
note, iii. 182. 

Attica, coniiiiencement of the insurrection 
in, ii. 365— ravaged by the Turks, 373— 
again ev.acuated by them, 374, .398— the 
Turks again expelled from, 408— statistics 
of, 1824, 110— operations in, 1825, 422 -in- 
vaded by the Turks, 423. 

Attixjk, raiite to India by, vi. 208, 209— ces- 
sion of, to Uunjeet Singh agreed to by 
Shah Soqjah, 226— capture of, bytheSiklis, 
vii. 101. 

Attwood, Mr, speech of, on the currency 
question, 1822, ii. 201 et sag— his speech 
on the causes of Irish distress and agita- 
tion, iii. 370— motion by, on the currency, 
1S30, 381 and note — ^speech of, on the state 
of the country, 1833, v. 20— motion by, for 
investigation into the cuiToncy, vi. 28— 
motion bv, on the case of the Vixen, 40— 
presentation of Chartist petition by, 81— 
motion by, on the Cliarter, ib. 

Aubosphre, M. de 1’, vii. 395. 

Auchterartler church case, the, vi. 86. 

Auckland, lord, presidmit of board of trade, 
1830, iv. 3 note— becraues II rat lord of the 
admiralty, v. 64— and again, 1835, 421 and 
note— appointed governor-general of India, 
and his (;haracter, vi. 207— policy of, to- 
wanl Dost Mahoirimed, 220— interference 
of, at Herat, 224— treaty for restoration of 
Shah Sonjah, 226— forces, dec., for the expe- 
dition into Atfglianistan, 227 — meeting, 
die., of, with Ruigcet Singh at Lahore, 228 
—created an carl, 237— plans of, for the 
future in Affghanistan, 238 — eff'orts of, to 
retain Herat in British interest, 241— ap- 
pointment of General Elphinstone by, 247 
—efforts of, to retrieve the Affghanistan 
disaster, vii. 21— rec.all of, vi. 267— suc- 
ceeded by Lord Ellenborough, vii. 29— his 
visit to Run jeet Singh, 77— first lord of ad- 
miralty, 1846, 220, 221, note. 

Auctions, redaction of duties on, iv. 15 
note. 

Audry de Fnyravean, M., iii. 140 note, 145 
note— meeting of liberals in house of, 144 
—counsels of, ib.— views of, 147— signs de- 

% thronement of the king, 152— objects of the 
party of, 160— heads the committee of 
yie secret societies, iv. 873— demanded as 
Aninsol by the prisoners for treason, v. 
292— letter by, on tlieir trial, 293— first 
chairman of the Assembly, viii. 34. 

Auersperg, count, during insurrection of 
Vienna, viii. 228, 229— operations there, 50 
—Joined by Jellachicli, 61. 
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Auerswaidp M. d’, moves demand for consti- 
tution in Diet of Eastern Prussia, iv. 248 — 
minister of interior in Prussia, viii. 151 — 
ministry of, 166— its liall, i6.— attack on, 

Auerswald, major, murder of, viii. 176. 

Augusta, surrender of, to the Neapolitans, 
\?ii. 126. 

Auldborough, York and Suffolk, disfranchis- 
ed, iv. 2(1 note. 

Aiilich, general, at Tapio-Biseko, viii. 252— 
at Isoszog, 253— wounded, 263— execution 
of, 281. 

Aumalc, the duke d’, the Bourbon estates 
bequeathed to, iv. 106— triumphal entry of, 
into Paris, vii. 148— in Algeria, 177— cap- 
ture of Abd-el-Koder’s harem by, 181— ap- 
pointed governor of Algeria, 187— surren- 
der of Abd-el-Kader to, 188— proposed mar- 
riage of Queen of Spain to, 210— proclama- 
tion of, on leaving tlie army, 184^ viii. 23. 

Aumont, the duke (r, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 93. 

Austen, admiral, operations under, in Bur- 
mah, vii. 109. 

Austen, 5Iiss, the novels of, i. 253. 

Aiisterlitz, pillar of, at Paris, ill 214. 

Australia, effects of the revolution of 1830 on, 

i. 5— c'ffccts of the gold discoveries in, 16, 
22— rapid jirogress of, 21— effects of the 
gold di.seoveries on emigration, 36— rate of 
exports per head to, it. 319 note, 173 
note— recent progress of Great Britain in, 

ii. I — effects of the discovery of the goUl- 
iields on the price of gold, 137— present 
population, revenue, and exports, 299— 
Hr Hume on, iv. 37— influence of tlie re- 
form bill on, 58— cxporiiS to, t5. note— emi 
gration to, 58— state of, sinoo tlie reform 
bill, 72— Irish emigrants to, 1841-1855, vii. 
248 note— effects of 9he monetary crisis iii 
England on, 304 — effects of the increased 
suppljr of gold from, 306— effects of tmiis- 
portatiou system on, viii. 304— loyalty in, 
iiiidcr the new colonial system, 310 — tlic 
gold discoveries in, 327. 

Austregal court, establishment of the, iii 
Germany, its powers, Ac., iv. 227. 

Austria, etteets of the alliance of France and 
England on, i. 4— violence of the ilevolii- 
tif>n of 1848 in, 10— suppression of it, 11— 
standing army of, 12— position of the forces 
of, in France, 98— exorbitant demands of, 
friim France, 1 68— contribution fhmi France 
to, 109 note— a party to the Convention of 
the 20th November 1815, 109— a pai-ty to 
the Holy Alliance, 111— reprasentatives of, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 298— coercion of Naples 
by, ii. 368— acquisition of, ftom Poland in 
1815, ii. 2— population per square mile in, 
10 note— reprcseutatlves of, at the Con- 
gress of IropiMiu, 36— march of the tnmps 
of, against Naples in 1820, 40— loans raised 
by, 1817-18, 142 note— number of childrtni 
receiving education in, 164— representa- 
tives of, at the Congress of Verona, 258— 
views of, at the congress, 259— empress off 
at tlie congress, ik— treaty for the evacua- 
tion of Piedmont and Naples by, ib. — de- 
claration of, regarding South American In- 
dependence, 260— views of, on the Spanish 
question, 262— withdraws her ambassador 


Austria, continued. 

from Spain, 267— acquisitions of, from 
Turkey, 332— support of, necessary to tlie 
Russian conquest of Turkey, 343— efforts 
of, to avert a nipture between Russia and 
Turkey in 1821, 380— efforts of, to bring 
about accommodation between Russia and 
Turkey, iii. 62— repayment of loans by, 222 
—reciprocity treaty with, 232 note— recog- 
nition of Louis Philippe by, iv. 102— want 
• of representative institutions, and state of 
*political feeling hi, 115— reiiression of the 
excitement in Italy in 1830 by, 118— 
jealousy toward France excited in, 120- 
a party to convention for separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, 129, 130— policy of, in 
Italy, 1830, 132— intervention of, in Italy, 
1830, 133— su]i))res.ses the insurrection in 
Bologna, Ac., ih . — defensive measures of; 
1830, 134 — share of, in the jiartition of Po- 
land, 172 — conference betw(*pn, and Prus- 
sia anil Russia regarding Poland, 183— 
secivt views of, tA—lreatmciit of Dwer- 
iiieki and his companions by, 202 — retrent 
of the Polish troops into, 212 — xu'csidcjicy 
of the confederacy assigned to, 217 — votes 
given to her in llic Diet, ih. note— popula- 
tion, military c.oiitiiigcnt, Ac^ 219 and 
note— education in, 221— statistills of it in 
relation to crime, ib. — emperor of, letter to 
the Diet liDm, 1819. 226— resolutions pro- 
posed by, against liberalism, ib. — c.ircukar 
from, on the rei>resaivc measures in Gev- 
many, 231 — and ou the Nc.i]>olitan revolu- 
tion, #5.— increasing inlliienco of, in the 
Diet, 232— withholds all approach to con- 
stitutional government, 233 — resolution 
regarding Holstein moved by, 234— mill 
pi'cxiarations of, on the French Revo- 
lulion of 1830, 238— effect of the Belgian 
ainl Polish revolutions in, ib . — repressive 
measures ngiiinst. the press by, 239— mar 
tiul law proclaimed by, in tliiit city, 243 — 
the emperor of, at Congress of Munchen • 
gratis. 241— ileaili of the Einpoi-or Francis, 
and unchanged policy of, 211— law regaitl- 
ing state criminals, 245— c\tcnsion of the 
railway mania to, ift.— extension of rail- 
ways in, 1841, 251— effect of the refusal of 
the promi.sed constitution in, 257 — inllii- 
ciice of her ])rcpunilciance in the Diet, 258 
— supported by the Catliolie stales, ib. — 
her jealousy of Russia, 259 — attitude of, 
toward France, 1832, 313, 314 t— intervoii- 
tioii ill Romagna, 1831, 314— and again in 
1832, 31 ij — supports Piussia on the Ant- 
werp i|uc.stioii. 343— but coinpiilledfto re- 
main quiet, 348 — ^measures of, against the 
Polish refugees in Switzerland, 363— a 
party to the Congress of Huntz-Graetz, 364 
— statistics of army of, 3(}5 note — ^reasons 
of, ngaiiist disarming, 1834, 368 — her sym- 
pathy with the absoliiti.sts in 8pain, v. 100 
— declines to n^cognisc tlie Queen of Spain, 
111— eoiiiniereial treaty with England, 
263 — views of, njgai'ding Russia and 'Tur- 
key, 1839, 268— a jiarty to treaty for sctfl!^* 
ment of the East, 269— military prepara- 
tions to enforce it, 270, 272— naval foroo 
for operations in Syria, 272— a party to tho 
treaty of March 1841, i-egardiiig the Darda- 
nelles, 280— a party to the occupation of 
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AiiHtria, conti ii u «fZ. 

Cmwvr, ail— ToceptioT) of the Dnko of Or- 
in, 312— measures of, against the 
Tcfiigees in Switzerland, 314— demands the 
<*xi»ulsion of Louis Napoleon from Switzer- 
land, 353 — amnesty ]>roidainicd in Italy by, 
ih. — sides with England on tlie hlastcrn 
ipicstion, 385— proportion of army to popu- 
lation in, vi. 107 — position of, toward £bg- 
land, 1841, 281— proportion of children at 
school in, 314 note— ] imposed share of, in 
partition of Turkey, 334— class from whi€>h 
the army is drawn in, vii. 233— details of 
army of, 23ti note— elfects of the monetary 
crisis in England on, 303— negotiations 
with, regnnliiig tljc slave trade, 138— jiolicy 
of, in her Polish provinces, 107c/.«co. — con- 
duct of, during the insurrection in Oallicia, 
201 — ^retreat of her troops from Cracow', 202 
— recaptures it, 203 — .annexation of Cra- 
cow, ib . — her conduct in the insurrection, 
204— formal cession of Cincow to, 331 — 
views and policy of, 1S17, in the Pnjial 
States, 342, 343— <di.arge lirought by Pal- 
merston against, in regard to Italy, 350 — 
jiolicy of, toward Switzerland, 352 — sup- 
ports the iSwis.s c«nservati\ cs, 356 — 

puify 1o the proposed league agiunst Eng- 
land, :2«rJ— entry of troops of, into Modena, 
viii. 70 — forces of, in Italy at outbreak of 
revolution, 71— feeling in Lombardy on 
liernilc, 72 — (he Pope declares war against, 
80— the war with S.‘ii«linia, 81 et — 
diflieultics of I^ldct^ky fi-om distmeted 
state of, t)0— riMiewal of the war with Sar- 
dinia, 111— forces for it, 112 — anuistice 
eonelnded, 120— intervention of, at Leg- 
horn, 123— oceuiiation of Bologna, 124 — 
peace concluded with Sardinia, 132vha<l 
previously agreed to the separation of 
Lombrinly, i6.— <litlerent races in, 137 — 
population of empire by race, 138 note — 
statistics of German, 140 note— commerce 
of, 1831-45, ib. note— peculiar military sys- 
tem of, 142 — views of, at the general Diet, 
155 — increasing jealoiLsy at the central 
government, 176 — breach between them, 
178 — ^views of, on the German constitution, 
180— withholds her concurrence from the 
Prussian constitution, 1 So— measures Of, 
against Frus.sia, 1.S8— dissension bctw'ccn 
them vegniding llcsse-Casscl, i6.— treaty 
with lln.s.sia, 189— the Olinutz Convention, 
190— accedes to settlement of Hehleswig 
question, 192— liberal excitement in Vien- 
na, 190 et tumults in the capital, 200 
SCO.— resignation of Mclternieh, 201— jini- 
gress of ^-c volution, 202 — cominciiecmciit 
of troubles in Bohemia and Hnngury, 203 
seq. — suppression of the revolt in the 
former, 205 et seq. — eommencemeni of the 
revolt in Hungary, 200— constitution for 
the latter, 207— general constitution for 
the empire, ib.— animosity of races in, 20S— , 
hostility of Hungarians to Austrians, ih.— 
ofenciliator}' measures of government, 209 
ja»-fldelity of the Croats, aft.-— increased dis- 
turbances in Vienna, ih. — flight of the em- 
peror from Vienna, 210— fresh revolution- 
ary movements in Vienna, 211— jiroclama- 
tion from Tnnspruck, ift.— fidelity of the 
army, 212— rupture between Magyars and 


Croats, ib. —meeting of tlie Hungarian 
deputies, and their proceedings, 213 — 
meeting of Constituent Assembly, 214 
—return of the emperor to Vienna, ib. 
—differences with the Hungarian govern- 
ment, 215— parties in Hungary, 216 ct seq. 
—preparations for war, 221— plans of, 222 
— apimintment of Lamheig in Ilungaiy, 
4tc., 223— Hungary dcelared in a state of 
siege, 225— the insun'cction in Vienna, ib. 
ct foy.— murder of Tjutour, 228— <*ondnct of 
the Constituent Assembly, 229 — retire- 
ment of the emperor to Olniutz, aft.— march 
of Jellachich on Vicuna, 230 et seq. — ca]i- 
ture of the city, 232 et stq —execution of 
Blum, &c., 237— Sell wartzenherg iniiiistr>', 
ift.— resignation of the emperor, and acces- 
sion of Francis Josepli, 238— proclamation 
by the new emperor, ift.— new <‘onstitu- 
tion, 239 — the Hungarian war, 240 et seq . — 
execution of Bathiany, 24<)— Wcldcu ap- 
ixiinted to command ngaiii.st the Hungar' 
iaiis, 255— Hiutgari.aus declare their inde- 
pendence, 256 — desperate condition, and 
resolves to seek the aid of Russia, 257 — 
continued disasters, 258— capitulation of 
Geoigey, and close of the war, 279 et stq. 
—execution of the leaders, 281— iealousy 
between, and Russia after the war, 282— 
demands of, for expulsion tif Hungariau 
refngecs from Turkey, ;J17— the represen- 
tative of, absent from Wellington's nineral, 
330— final results of tlie French Ilevolntion 
to, 358. 

Austria proper, education and crime in, iv. 
222 note. 

Austrians, their mode of lighting the Turks, 
ii. 340. 

ztustrion empire, representative institutions 
inapplicable to the, i. .35. 

Austrian PolaniL— .S'efc Gnllicia. 

Autichamp, count, force under, for invasion 
of Spain, ii. 287. 

Autos-da-fe, abolition of, in Spain, ii. 3.31. 

Auxcitc, insuiToctioii ,at, 1834, fv. 376— n*- 
form banquet at, vii. 131— resiKtance to 
the new valuation in, 146. 

Avu, advance of the British towanl, vi. 
191. 

Avaray, the duke, d’, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 9.3. 

Avcllino, revolutionary movement at, ii. 364. 

Aventura, crew of tlie, liberated at Algiers, 
iiL 130. 

Aversa, capitulation of, to the Austrians, ii. 
41. 

Avezzano, revolt of, at Genoa, viii. 122— 
breaks the annistice, ib. —letter from, to 
Lord Hardwicke, 123 note— heads tlie in- 
surgents at Rome. 126. 

Avignon, murder of Marshal Brunc at, i. 100 
-railway fh>m Marseilles to, v. 346. 

Avray, the duke d', resignation of, iv. 99. 

Aya, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 414. 

Ayans, institution of, in Turkey, ii. 330. 

Aylesbury, election of 1880 for, iii. 39,3. 

Aylmer, lord, recalled from Canada, vi. 17. 

Aymar, general, during tho revolt at L^'ons, 
1834, iv. 376. 

Ayr, reform riots at, 1831, iv. S3— intended 
rising in, 1848, vii. 295. 

Aytoun, W. E., the poems of, i. 257. 
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Azarta, general, capitulation of, at Genoa, Azof, regiment of, deatroyed before Varna, 
viii. laa. iii. 27. 


Azcgiio, marquis d , iiilluence of tne 
of; vii. 338. 


Ujiljainl-Larilnere, M., Viii. 333. 

liabylonu, baiTaeks of, captured by the in- 
sni:gents, iii. 149. 

Jiacli, M., ininiater of justice, viii. 216, 237— 
niensurcs of, during insurrection of Vien- 
na, 228. 

Ibicbclurs, the, in the Ilctiiirin, ii. 357. 

ISiudicliiz, general, a leader ol the conspiracy 
in the, army, ii. 112. 

Hack settlements, extension of the American 
banks in the, and enmity of the demoemts 
at tliis, vL 53 

Jhiiikhouse, captain, vii. 47 — ^iho artillery un- 
der, at Jiigdnllnck, 40. 

Ikiek woodsmen, tlie American, vi. 51. 

Hiulen, contributions from France to, i. 109 
note— the ]ii im*ess of, married to the Ein- 
peror Alexainler, ii. 50— representative in- 
tlitiitions ill, iv. 115— revolutionary excite- 
ment, &c., in, 1831, 135— votes of, in the 
Oerniiinio Diet, 217 note— population and 
military contingent, 219 -note — establish- 
ment of representative assembly in, 224— 
suppression of iiewsmpers in, 240— army 
of, 305 note— stati.stie.s of, viii. 140 note 
— a member of the Eollvorein, 144 — 
concessions of goveniment of, 1848, 149— 
revolt under Struve in, 175— accepts Uie 
Goimanic constitution of 1848, 181— re- 
newed insurrection in, 183— its suppres- 
sion, 184. 

Buena, defeat of the Jhristiiios at^ v. 203. 

.Baezsi, defeat of Garlisls at, v. 224. 

Bagdad, population of, ii. 331 note— cholera 
in, 394— ostablislinieut of academy ut, v. 
268. 

Bngot, Sir„C., governor-general of India, vi. 
280 note!' 

Bahama, free negro labour in, v. 48. 

Baibout, submission of, to the Bussians, iii. 
47 — <*.vacuated by tlieni, t&.— occupied by 
the Turks, 48— their defeat at, ib. 

Baillie, Joanna, the poems and dramas of, i. 
227. 

Baillot, H., iii. 140 note. 

Bailly, the luiirquis dc, iii 77. 

Bnja/ctli, overrun by ilie Russians, iii. 37 — 
defeat of the Turks at, 46. 

Raka, capture of, by the Russians, ii. 340. 

Bakers, refonus regarding, in Turkey, v. 207. 

Ralaguer, retreat of the royalists from, ii 
252. 

Bala-Hissar, entry of Shah Soojoh into the, 
vi 237— importance of possession of, by 
the British, 248— its neglect by them, ib 
—its strengthening urged by tile engineers; 
i5. note— proposed removal of the troops 
into the, 256— evacuation of, by the BsCt- 
isli, 260— the ne^ect to occupy, 269. 

^Balanzat, brigadier, made minlster-at-war, 
ii 241. 

Balbek, position of Ibrahim Facba at, v. 
278. 


Aznm, (uiptnre of, by the French, vii 
187. 


B 


Baibi, his estimate of the population of 
China, vii 2. 

Balbo, comte di, influence of the works of, 
vii. 338. 

Bale, the railway to, vii. 135— growfli of ra- 
di(‘aliBm in, 352— dec.ision of, on the Sun- 
derbnnd, 354 — neuter in the contest be- 
tween the Radicals and Sniiderbuiid, 35S. 

Balkan, defensive lino of the, ii. 341 — difli- 
cnltics pivsented by it, 342— the country 
between it and CVmstantinople, 342— de- 
fences of the, 343— description of tho 
passes of the, iii. 58— preparations of Dio- 
bitch for passing it, 50. 

Balkh, route to India by, vi. 208. 

Ballarat, tlic gold-fields of, viii. 327. 

Ballart, M., attack on, at Brest, li. 116. 

Ballustcros, gtiocral, measures recommend- 
ed in 1820 by, i. 340— during the attack of 
the Guard mi Madrid, ii. 248 — f&ises under, 
in J823, 287 — caiuUilation of, to the French, 
292— junctitm of, with Uiego, 296. 

Biilliiigarry, rising of Smith O’Brien at, vii. 
301. 

Ballini, general, heads the insurgents at Bo- 
logn^ viii. 124. 

Ballot, the, petition in favour of, iv. 16— 
would only increase corraiition, 75— one of 
the objects of the Radicals, v. 1 — one of 
the points of the cli.uler, vi. 80— establish- 
ed ill Fraiutc by constitution of 1848, viii. 
60. 

Ballybay, great popish meeting at, iii. 337. 

Balmac:eda, ca])liircd by the Carlists, v. 107. 

Baltic, the Russian navy in tho, ii. 24— the 
stui-ni of Nov. 1824 in the, 47— the Russiiiii 
navy in tlic, 1830, vi. 28. 

Baltic states, statistics of exports to the, iii. 
230. 

Baltic trade, British and foreign shipping 
employed in the, iii. 233. 

Baltimore, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 59. 

Baiiibcig, ilcmocratic excitement in, 1831, iv. 
135. 

Bamfoni, trial and sentence of, for sedition, 
ii. 149 — on military training among the 
Radicals, 154 note. 

Bamian Pass, the, vi. 208, 200— occupation 
of, by the British, 241 — checks of the Brit- 
ish in, 242, 243— defeat of Dust Mahuiiinicd 
at, 243 — the British captives sent to, vii. 
45. 

Bancroft on the English language, i. 160. 

Bandon, insurrectionary gatlicj-ing at, 1822, 
ii. 194. 

Bangalore, road from Madras to, vii. 108 
note. 

Banishment, expedience of punishing 
cal oR'enccs with, i. 158. 

Bonk acts for Scotland and Ireland, the, 1845, 
vl 332. 

Bank cash payment bill, debate on the, 1821, 
ii. 184. 
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Bank charter, bill for renewal of the, v. 88— 
aigaincnts against it, 34— and for it, i6.— 
reflections on this debate, 35— renewal act, 
eflect of, in stimulating industry, 56. 

Bank charter act, 1644, vi. 328 et seg.—itH in- 
fluence on the railway and other specula- 
tions, 335— operation of it in the crisis of 
1847, 262— defence of it in 1847 by Sir R 
Peel, 265— suspension of it, 277— reflections 
on this, 272— great and immediate effect of 
it, 28(>-^ueen’M speech on its suspension,! 
46.— Sir R. PeeVs statciiifiiit on it, 281 41 
answer of Lonl George Bentinck, Ac., 
282— report of tlie parliamentary commit- 
tees on it, 284 — reffc(;tions on the debate 
on it, i6.— objects of Sir R. Peel in it, 309 
— effects which have followed it, 310 — ^bow 
it inflamed speculation, ib. 

Bank restriction act, debates on the, 1819, 

i. 188— the committee on it, t6.— its allc^ 
influence on the national distress, 1830, iii. 
376 — Graliain on its effects, 379 — and Mr 
Baring, &c., 381 note— fall of prices caused 
by it, .*ind influence of this in compelling 
repeal of taxes, 386. 

Bank of Belgium, cash payments suspended 
by, 1848, viii. 147. 

Bank of England, discns.sjon in parliament 
ill ISIO^fegarding the resumption of cash 
payments by, i. 63 et set/ — its piosperity, 
1818, 174 — ^its increased issues, 46.— debates 
on the resumption of cash payments, 175 
et arf/.— its petition against the resumption 
of cash payments, 190— its circulation, 1814 
to 1817, 194— metallic dram on it, 1817-18, 

ii. 142— effci'ts of the act for the resump- 
tion of cash payments on its issues, 144 — 
its issues, 1818-22, ih. note— its discounts, 
1808-22, 145 note— its circulation, 181120, 
202 — and 1824, iii. 219— purchase of the 
military and naval pensions by it, 223 — its 
circulation, 4;c. , 1824-5, 251— drain of specie 
from it, caused by tins South American 
spetMilations in 1825, 254, 262 and note- 
pressure on it, 202 — ^measures of govum- 
inciit, 263— increased issiu^s, 1825, 288— 
bullion in, 1823-4, 292 — ])rcs.sun; on it, 
1825, i6. — sup]iression of the small notes, 
<6. — circulation of notes, 1818 32, as com- 
pared with exports, Ac., 294 note— act 
authorising establishing country branches, 
296— additional issues arid loans, 310— re- 
duction ill its notes, 376— run on it, 18.32, 
iv. 52 — effect of tlie bank charter act re- 
garding its notes, v. 56— circulation of, 
1832-6, 57 note— restriction of its issues, 
399, 409— «vil8 of its paper being convert- 
ible, 400-%nd given by it to United States 
Bank, 1838, vi. 69— effects of distress of 
1839 on its circulation, Ac. , 65— averages 
of, 1838-40, 66 note— contraction of them, 
1840, 66— drain of gold, Ac., from it, 1842, 
Ac., 282— fall in its cinsnlation, 45. —bul- 
lion and circjilption of, 1840-5, 310 and note 
— Pccl’spioposedchanges in it,329— bullion 
in, issues, rates of discount, Ac., 1844, 335 

mafid note— drain of gold, Ac., from, 1845-7, 
vii. 261 and note— proceedings of, during 
the crisis of 1847, 261— increased discounts, 
266— laising of discount and other pro- 
ceedings, Ang. 1847, 276— its perilous state, 
277— suspension of the charter act, 46.— its 


rates of interest, Oct. 1847 to Nov. 184S, 
280 note— preparations against the Char- 
tists at, 207— drain of gold from, 1856, 306 
—variations in gold held by it since act of 
1844, 310. 

Bank of France, discounts, Ac., of the, 1831, 
iv. 139— rise in value of shares of, 1836, v. 
304— and 1837 to 1841, 348 note— measures 
of, on the crisis of 1846, vii 364— enhirged 
issues of notes authorised, 365— circula- 
tion, specie, Ac., 1846-7, 366 note— state 
of, 1848, viii 12— cash i^ayments suspend- 
ed, 13— efforts, Ac., of, 1848, 46. 

Bank of Ireland, act of 1846 regarding the, 
vi. 332. 

Bunks, failure of, in Russia, ii. 47— country', 
failures of, 1825, iii. 262— their stability, 
264— state of the, opening of 1826, 287— 
pressure on the, 1825, and its causes, 292 
— the Scottish, their circulation, and sta- 
bility during 1825, 296 — defence of them by 
Sir Walter Scott, 297— nm on the, urged by 
O'Connell in 1830, 394— of issue, regula- 
tions of the new bank charter act regard- 
ing, v. 83 — public companies for, in France. 
346 note— restriction of paper issues of the, 
.399, 400 — private, circulation of, 18.S4-6, 
4f>6 note — joint-stock, mania for, 1835-6, 
405— number of, in the United States, 1814, 
vi 47— failiiros of, 1811 to 1820, 45.— gene- 
ral prudence df, in the United States, 48 — 
statistics of them, 46. and note— jealousy 
of them, on the part of the democratic 
party, 52— measures of General Jackson 
against them, 46. — causes of complaint 
ap;ainst them, 46. — enmity to Gieir exten- 
sion in the back settlements, 53 — com- 
mencement of the crusade, ih. — crash 
among them, 55 — New York iictition in 
favour of, 46. — increased madness of the, 
in the West, 56 — ftieir operations, 57— 
traasiiry order regarding ca.sh payments, 
46. — general crash among them, 1837, 58 — 
increased measures against them, 59— gen- 
eral suspension of them, 60— effect in Can- 
ada of Jackson’s crusade agaiivit them, 89 
— the joint-stock, of Great Britain, cinui- 
lation of, 1836, 65 — statistics of, in India, 
171 note^the American, ettects of their 
distress in Great Britain, 287— private, the 
act of 1844 as regards, 329— absence of nm 
on, ill the crisis of 1847, vii. 262 — failures 
of, 1847, 277— snsiicnsioii of cash payments 
by the, in France, viii. 13. 

Bank notes, sudden contraction of, and its 
effects, i. 49— committee on preventing for- 
gery of, 183— circulation of, in England, 
1816-19, ii. 142 note— circulation of, 1818 
to 1822, 144 note— circulation of, 1817 to 
1820, 202— circnlation of, in England, as 
compared with price of wheat, 1820-24, iii. 
210 note— and of wheat and cotton, 1815- 
2.5, 46. note — circulation of, in England, 

^ 1824-5, 251— alleged over-issues of, 1825, 
288— preference of, to coin, 290— circula- 
tion of, compared with price of wheat, 
Y818-26, 820 note— diminished circulation 
of, 378— circulation of. 1830 to 1833, v. 29 
note— proposed declaration of them a legal 
tender, 34— circulation of, 1832-6, 57 note 
—contraction of, 1840, vi. 66—1837*41, 45. 
note— small circulation of, in India, 171— 
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Bank notes, contimteel. lien ministry, i. 105— law against seditions 

ciienlation of, 1839, Ac., — increased cries introduced by, 118. 
circniation of, 1840<44, 310— circnlation of, Barbas, Armand, a leader of the Soci614 des 
as related by act of 1844, 109, 829— total Saisons, v. 362— heads the iiiHurrectioP of 

circnlation of, under Peel's acts, 332 note 12tli May, 45.— taken in'isoucr. 4fr.— trial 

—circulation o^ 1844, 335—1844 to 1846, i5. of, 864— his conviction and sentence, tb.— 

note— contraction of, by bank charter act, views of, in the conapiiticy, 365— liberation 

vii. 279— table of circulation of; 1844-61, ih, of, viit 6->during tlie revolt of Alay 15, 

note— enlarged issue of, in France, 1847, 38— appointed by mob to pi-uviHional gov- 

365—1846-7, 366 note— circnlation of; in eminent, 39— taken prisoner, tb.— impli- 

Frauce, 1848, viii. 14— made inconvertible . cated in the revolt of June, 53. 
ill Belgium, 1848, 147. Barcelona, conspiracy in, 1817, i. 339— exe- 

Bank stocks, high prices of, 1824, iil. 261. cation of political prisonera at, lal9, 3-12 

Bankers, over-issues of the, alleged as the —proclamation of tho Constitution 3.50 

cause of the crisis of 1825,. ill. 288— private, — violence of the ]*e.ople against the priests 

new act regarding number of putners, 296 in, 357— airests of royalists at, ii. 232— tho 

—prosperity of the, in France, iv. 81— the Commuiicros in, 236— ravages of yellow 

country, alarm of, on the bank act, vL 828. fever in, 237— contests between the royal- 

Banking, Adam Smith on, ii. 137— mania for, ists and republicans in, 242— holds out lor 

in the western United States, 1837, vi. 56. tlie revolutionists, 202— atrocities of the 

Banking companies, new, 1825, iii. 253 note. mob in, v. 187, 188— demands of Junta of,. 

Banking department of tho Bank, the, as 100— fre.sh outbreak in, 104. 

aiTanged by act of 1844, vi. 829. Baidaxi, Don Eusebio, beeuiucs minister of 

Banking aystem, the, in Scotland and Ire- foreign affaii's, ii. 231. 

land, lii. 296. Baring, Mr Alex. , on the cuiiimcrcial ^si». 

Bankes, Mr, opposes the grant to Canning's of 1825, vii. 284 and note, 
family, iii. 329 — aigumeuts of, against Biiring, Sir F., chairman of the coiniuittee- 
Catholic einancipatiun, 348— vote of, on on tlie bank charter act, vii. 284.^ 
the address, 1830, 377— and on the civil Baring, H., a lord of the treasury,'^841, vi. 
list,- 1830, 403. , 280 note. 

Bankhead, Dr, physician to- Lord Castle- Baring, Mr T., arguments of, against bank 
i«agh, ii. 208. , charter act, 1847. vii 282— a member of 

Bankruptcies, reduced number of, in 1818, the committee on it, 284. 

i. 174 — iiici-eose of, 1819, ii. 145— number Baring, lion. W., secietary of board of con- 
of, in Great Britain, 1834 to 1841, vi. 68 trol, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

and note— number of, in France, 1888, Ac., Baring, Mr, arguments of. against tbe con- 
68— commercial, 1847, vii. 276-'increa8e tinnaiico of the income-tax, i. 50— at Aix- 

of, during 1847, and subsequent years, la-Chapdle, 208— poiition on free trade 

285— number of, in Berlin, 1848, viii. 173. prasented by, ii. 108— speech of, on the- 

Bankniptcy cases, increase of, in Cliaiiceiy, i-esuinpiion of cash payments, 185->argu- 

iii. 281 note. • meuts of, against the KU])pi'essiou of small 

Jilaflos, Lopez, appointed captain-general of notes, iii. 201— motion by, on the cur- 

Navarre, ii. 358. rency, 18:)0, 381 ami note— speech of, on 

Baptist missiunaries, the, connection of, the abundonnienl of the sinking fund, 38& 

with the slave insurrection of 1831, v. 45— et seq.— attack on his house by tlie rcfomi 

in the West Indies, vL 112. rioters, Iv. 33— proposed as chancellor of 

Baraguay d'nillien, general, operations of, the exchequer, 51— ai^iiments of, in favour 

in Algeria, vii. 180— a candidate for the of the bank eh<arter act, v. 34— pre.sideTit 

vice-presidentship, viii. 882— appointed to of board of trade, 18:15, 407 note— argu- 

command in Paris, 348. ments of, agiiin.«it retention of iiieonie-tax, 

Banmte, M., appointed to the ministry of vi. 344— illustration of the crisis of 1847 

the interior, i. 91— made a counoiilor of by, vii. 262— speech of, on the commercial 

state, 309— supported by the Doctrinaires, crisis of 1847, ib. 

ii. 87— course followed by, after the fall Baring and Hope, Messrs, loans contracted 
of Decazes, 98— diamissed from the Coun- fur by, 1817, Ac., ii. 142. 

cil of State, 115— one of the Doctrinaires, Barley, pnHluoo of, in France, iii. 173 note 

iii. 113— a writer for the dally press, 211— — nrices of, in England, 1822 5, vote— 

the works of, 193. prices of, 1824-5, 251 note— jiroposed new 

Barbodoes, great hurricane in, 1831, v. 4A unties on, 1827, 319, 78— avenige i»rice of, 

Barbara, captain, and Murat^ L 136— betrays for forty-four years, 1827, 320— fall of 

him, 187. prices of, 1782-1837, vL 70 note— proposed 

Barbarians, the conquests of the, iL 817— sliding scale of duties on, 291. 
their settlements In Rustem Europe, 318 Barlow, Sir George, concludes the Mahratta 
—successive inroads of, into Austria, viii peace, vi. 173— recalled, tb. 

138. ^amsley, riots at, 1829, iii. 37A 

Barbarin, captured by the Christinos, v. 229. Barr, lieut., during the Alfglianistan expSdl- 
Barbarous tribes, tendency to migratio 2 F| tion, vi. 232. ^ 

among, L 38. Barrackpore, tho mutiny at, vi. 198— its 

Barbastro, defeat of the Christinos at» v. suppi-cssion, 194. 

216. Barrera, a Cbristiiio general, atrocities of, v. 

Barb4 Marbnis, M., a member of the Riche- 174. 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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Barrett, mi^oT-genenil, at the storming of 
tlie forts of Cwton, Tii. 14. 

Barricade de 8t Meri, society called, iv. 373 
note. 

Barricades, the first, in Paris, iii. 100— how 
to attack, 104. 

Barrier fortresses, abandonment of the 
treaty regarding the, iv. 849. 

Barrington, Mr, on the state of Ireland, 
1833, V. 19. 

Barrot, Odillnn, iii. 138— political banqijet 
under, at Paris, 123— eiiih;issy of, to^thc 
king, 155-at the llolul dc Ville, iv. 89— 
favours the attempt to revolutionise 
.Spain, lOS— and the mob, 122— his dismis- 
sal demanded by the Doctrinaires, and 
xesisted by tlie Republicans, 123— tenders 
his resignation, but withdniws it, 128—18 
leader of the Opposition in 1831, 147— 
Arguments of, for the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, 162— opposition of, to the 
ci\il list, 812— preparations for now in- 
surrection by, 329 — one of the deputa- 
tion to the king after the revolt of St Meri, 
837— on tlic law against associations, 370 — 
at the funeral of Ijafayettu, 37S— iiic^iority 
against, as president, 1834. 381 — votes 
for, as pnjsident, 183 i, v. 283— declara- 
tior^sOf, ill the Dojintios, after the acces- 
sion of Tillers, 810— demand of Thiers 
I'egarding, 360— majority against, as presi- 
dent, attacks of the iii-oss on, 1839, 
863— views of, on the suffrage, 1839, 372— 
supports the Thiers ininisfry, 377— joins 
the reform party, vii. 131— arguments of, 
on reform, 1841, 1 18— character of, 162— 
■opposition of, to tlie Jesuits, 195— heads 
the coalition against the Government, 371 
—speech of, at the Ciiateau Rouge hau- 
ouct, 373—011 tlie affair of M. Petit, 376— 
•flec.laration of, reganling the procession, 
:i84 — appointed minister of the interior, 
.892— onicra tlie withdrawal of the troops. 
893— becomes iireinicr, 394— aigunients of, 
against single chamber in AsKciiibly, viii. 
,57 ct seq . — president of council under 
Louis Napoleon, 67— a member of Tjouis Na- 
poleon's cabinet, 333— at Bugeaud’s fune 
ral, 341 — a member of ilic permanent 
commission, 34.5— formation of n ministry 
intrusted to, 3.50— on the revision of the 
constitution, ih. 

Barr }5 tlie new houses of ]iar]i.ament designed 
by, i. 258. 

Baxslem, riots at, 1842, vi. 285. 

Barter, prevalence of, in France, 1843, 
viii. 7. 

Banhe, M., iii. 138— becomes minister of 
public instruction, iv. 128 — appointed 
minister of justice, 143— arguments of, for 
the law against associations, 370— resigna- 
tion of, 372— becomes president of Court of 
Account8,ib.—becomesniiiiiHtcr of justice, 
V. 326— announcement of amnesty on the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, Ac,, 827. 

Barthelemy, M., i. 809— aigumente of, for a 
change in the electoral law, 810, 311 . 

Barlholdy's War in the Tyrol, on, iv. 287. 

Baiiley. general. viL 19. 

Hamksye clan, the, in Aflliiluuiistan. vi. 216. 

Jtorzykowsky, a member of the National 
Council of Poland, iv. 183. 


Basa, general, murder of, v. 188. 

Bascher, Charles de, murder of, iv. 326. 

Basque provinces, political feelings prevalent 
in the, i. .32^their support of Don Carlos, 
V. 138— rising in his flavour in, 142. 

Bossano, the duke de, indemnity to, ii. 122 
note— becomes premier, v. 285— over- 
thrown with his ministry, id. 

Bassano, garrisoned by Badetsky, viii. 98. 

Bosseln, atorming of, vii. 109. 

Basserman, M., on the state of Berlin, 1848, 
viii. 169 note— arguments of, against the 
Frankfort insurgents, 176. 

Bassora, population of, iii. 331 note. 

Boston, defeat of the Christinos in, v. 172. 

Bastard children, regulations of new poor- 
law regaiding, v. 76— arguments oc^iust 
this, 76— amendment cai-ried, ib. 

Bastio, capture of, by the papal troops, iv. 
315. 

Bastide, M., violence of, at the Hotel do 
Ville, iv. 89— and tlie Duke of Orleans, 94— 
and the Polish banquet, vii. 140— minlstcr 
of foreign affairs, 1848, viii. 36 note— urges 
the appointment of Gavaignac, 46— min- 
ister of marine under Cavaigiiac, 61 note. 

Bastlle, post of the, captured by the insur- 
gents, iv. 334— barricade of the. carried by 
the troops, 335— monument dc la, grant 
for, 860 note— place of the, inauguration 
of pillar to Insurrection on, v. 380. 

Bath, reform riots at, iv. 45. 

Baths, Joint-stock companies for, 182S, iii. 
253 note. 

Bathlany, count, heads the Hnngnrian lib- 
erals, viii. 20.‘{— succeeds Kossuth, 215— 
conference with Jcllachich, 216— heads tlie 
aristocratic party, i5.— arrest and execu- 
tion of, 246. 

Bathurst, earl, on the detention of Napoleon 
at Bt Helena, i C3— arguments of, for tlie 
foreign enlistment bill, 207 et £rg.— resimis 
on Cauning's appointment, iii. 313— be- 
comes president of Die council, 327. 

Bathurat,. Mr, becomes president of the 
Board of Control, ii. 180. 

Bathurst, Mr W. L., struck 'off as commis- 
sioner of the navy> iit- 38^- 

Bathurst, captain, killed at Navarino, IL 429. 

Bail, the Tartar invasion of Russia by, ii. 20. 

Batta question, the, vi. 201. 

Baud4, M., signs the protest against the or- 
donnances, iii. 188— becomes prefect of 
police, Iv. 128. 

Baudin, admiral, bombardment of Bt Juan 
d'Ulloiuby, v. 257— at Naples, viii. 78. 

Baudin, M., aids in the escape of Ijavalette, 
1. 1S& 

Bandrand, general, recognition ofMn Eng- 
land as ambassador fhim Louis l^iliTipe, 
iv. 101. 

Bava, general, defeats the Austrians at Goito, 
viii. 84» 98<— uipvement of» on Goveniolo, 
100— fnr&er movements of, 102— at Val- 
eggio, 108— removed from the command, 
112— his intsnded piftw, 114. 

Bavaria, position of we forces of, in France, 
1. 98— coDtributiona fimm France to, 109 
note— the queen of, it 59— the king of, Ills 
death, 68— the crown-prince of, said to be 
a member of the Hetafria, 358— democratic 
excitement in 1881, iv. 135— votes of, in 
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Bavaria, contimted. Bcfort» abortive conspiracy at, 1822, ii. 22&^ 

the Germanic diet, 217 note-population Begging, prevalence of, in Ireland, iii. 265. 
and military contingent, 219 note— sup' Beguin, M., returned to the Deputies in 
pression of newspapers in, 239— army of, 1817, L 289. 

365 note— auxiliary force fhmislied to Beh-Meru, defeat of the British at, vi. 267. 
Greece by, 269— expansion of her paper Behrend, attack by the mob on, viii. 168. 
currency by, vii. 283— statistics of, viii. Btqar, defeat of the Carlists at, v. 225. 

140 note— a member of the Zollverein, iv. Belascoin, surrendered to the Christinos, 
242, viii 144— excitement in, on the French v. 229. 

Hevolntion of 1848, 149 — revolution in, Belfast, increase of, since the Union, v. 62 
152— opposition to Pnissia in, 152— r^ecta note— proposed reform of corporation of, 
the Geniiauic constitution of 1848, ISO— > vi. 20— foundation of secular college of, 
aids in suppression of revolt in Baden, •' 347. 

184~withhold8 her concurrence firom'*the Belgian loan, discussion on the, 1832, v. 6. 
Prussian constitntion, 18&— dissolntion of Belgians, queen of tlie, dowiy of, v. 326. 
Chamber, 186— a party to treaty with Bus- Belgide, the diike dc, dismissed from office, 
sia, 189— system of prison labour in, 835. ii. 249. 

Bavoux, M., iii. 140, 146 notes. Belgium, eflfects of the alliance of Finnce 

Biiyley, Mr Butterworth, vi 199— opposes and England on, i. 4— pr)sition, &c., of the 
the abolition of half bntta, 201. forces of, in France, 9S— designs of France 

Bayley, Mr Justice, trial of Hunt, Ac., be- on, iii. 131 — state of, and its disposition, 
fore. ii. 149. 1830. iv. 109— causes of discord. 110— the 


Bayona, colonel, surrender of Orbaiseta to, 
V. 161. 

Bayonet, atrocious form of, employed by the 
Christiiios, v. 147 note. 

Bayonne, proposed railway from Paris to, v. 
346— resistance to the new valuation in, 
vii. 146— proposed railway f^iu Paris to, 
154. 

Bnxaidjik, combat of, iii. 21. 

Baz6, 31., motion by, for censure on the gov- 
ernment, viii. 351— arrested, 366. 

Beauchamp, Alpluniso, Fouch^'s 3IcinoiTs 
compiled by, iii. 200. 

Beaumont, M. de, heads the violent royalists 
at Palis, iv. 821. 

Beaumont, Gustave de, a revolutionary 
leader, 1847, vii. 372. 

Beauvais, the bisliop of, iii. 106. 

Beauvols, M. Jossd ^ i. 119. 

Bebntoff, prince, occupies Akhalzikh, iii. 37 
—defence of AkhalzikU by, 39 et se<i.— at 
Debreezin, viii. 271. 

Bec.hir, the emir, convention between, and 
the allies, v. 277. 

Bedcau, g^eral, occupies Tlemsen, vii. 181 
—defeats Abd-el-Ka^r, t6.— defeat of the 
31oots by, 18.S— conference with the Ma- 
rocco chief, 1 6 . —during the insurrection 
of 1848, 393— a member of the provisional 
government, 400 note— during the insur- 
rection of Junc^ viii. 44— wounded, 49— 
foreign minister under Cavaignac, 51 note 
—arrested, 366. 

Bedford, state of corporation of, vi. 6. 

Bedwin, disftanchised, iv. 20 note. 

Bedworth, riots at, 1829, iiL S74. 

Beef, faUln, 1818 to 182^ iL 126 note— com- 
parative consumption at, in France and 
England, iii. 172— prices of, 1824-5, 261 
note— fall of prices of, 1782-1887, vi 70 
note— imported, proposed new tariff on, 
296 note— fall in price of, 1841 to 1846, 366 
note. • . • 

Beer, rise in the du^on, i. 02-aIIeged di- 
minished conanmiwu of, v. 418. • 

Beer dn^, repeal of the, 1830, iii. 882. 

Beeialston, dIsfhuudilBed, iv. 20 note. 

Beethoven as a composer, iv. 299. 

Beet-root sugar, discussion on duties on^ in 
Fnmce, vii. 132. 


revolutionary party, and its increase by 
the French Revolution, i6. — commence- 
nient of the Rcvolntioii, 111— ]>rogTess of 
the insuri-ection, i6.— negotiations of in- 
Kui-gcnts with king, 112— demands of tho 
leaders of the Revolution. t6. — king's 
KiKiech on openiugthe ClianuHiro. 113— the 
army directed on Bnissels, i6.— ils defeat, 
and retreat on Antwerp, 114— spread of 
the iiiKuncction, and separation from Hol- 
land decreed, 116 — jealousy excited in 
Europe by tlic rovolutiou in, 120 — eompo- 
titiou for crown of, and its final separation 
from Holland, 129— crown offered to Duke 
de Nemours, and ivfnsod, 130— protocol 
fixing its limits, ib . — feeling in England on 
r^usal of its crown by l^ouis Pliilippc, 181 
-^ts weak and distracted state, ib. — dan- 
ger of war between, and Germany, 134— 
W'ant of i)rcparation in, and defeiieclcsa 
sbito of, 148— wbat tiic London Congress 
should liavo done regarding, 149— views of 
Franco and England, {6.— reasons which 
led them' to support her, i’6.— Prince Leo- 
pold elected king of, 150-^hange this elec- 
tion made in the views of, <6.— change in 
policy of Gretit Britain regarding, 151— 
change in language of France and KngLind 
regarding Luxombouig, i6.— negotiations, 
and secret treaty between these powers, 
162— Holland declares war, t6.— her forces, 
16.S— their defeat, t6.— intervention of the 
French, 154— armistice, and witlidrawal of 
the French, t6.— acquiescence of the 
Noithem Powers in the intervention, ib. 
—advantages ^ned by HoUwid l»y the in- 
vasion, 165— final arrangements ])roposed 
by the conference, i6.— excitement caused 
in Paris^by the intervention in, 156— tlio 
revolution in, its effect in Germany, 238— 
convention for cession of Antwezi) to, 842 
—siege and capture of Antwerp, 345 et seq. 
—reasons of, for desiring accominodation, 
348— treaty with Holland, t6.— abandon- 
ment of the barrier treaty, 349— xesoluj^ j 
of Congress of Muntz Graetz regarding, 864 
"proposed railway firom Paris to, v. 846— 
offidrs of, 1888, 864— military preparations, 
and views of the republicans, 46.— views 
of the English cabinet, 356— obstinacy of 
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Jfelgium, toniinued. 
the Belgians, and preparations of France 
and Prussia, 356— failuie of bank of Bras- 
sels, and settlement of the question, i5. 
—views of the republicans regarding Liiii- 
bouK, Ac., 365— panic in, and failure of 
the b^ of, 1888, vL 68— increase of ex- 

• ports to, 1887>40, 289— prosperity of, 1847, 
vii. 288— miles of railway in, 290 note- 
proposed railway from Paris to, 154— at- 
tempt of the Fi-ench to revolutionise. 1848, 
^dii. 23— acknowledgment of the French 
republic by, 25— effects of the French re- 
vmution of 1848 in, 146— monetary and 
commercial crisis in, 147— system of pri- 
son lateur in, 335. 

Belef, death of tlie Empress Elizabeth at, il. 
65. 

Belief, impossibility of unity of, vii. 359. 

Bell, Mr, the affair of the Vixen, vL 39 et aeq. 

Belleislc, imprisonment of the insurgents of 
June in, viii. 49. 

Bclliard, general, reception of. in Austria, as 
ambassador from Louis Pliilippe, iv. 102 — 
French minister at Brussels, 152— evacua- 
tion of Belgium by, 154. 

Bellido, general, capture of Cen’em by, iL 
243. 

Bello, general de, saved by the Duchesse 
d’AngoulOme, i. 140. 

Belluno, the duke of. sre Victor. 

Beloochees, the capture of Kiielat by, vi 242 
—in Scinde, vii. 51. 

Beloocliistan, expedition of Napier into, vU. 
55. 

Belvidhre, colonel, forces under, viii. 114. 

Bern, general, cluiracter of, viii. 232— during 
the defence of Vienna, 234— forces under, 
in Transylvania, 241— operations an<4< suc- 
cesses there, 243— operations of, in Tran- 
sylvania, 240— successes there, 251— forces 
under, 264— the supreme command offei-ed 
to, 270— disasters of, in Transylvania, 272 
—defeated at Segeswar, 273— and filially at 
Hermanstadt, i5.— at Imitle of Tcincsvur, 
275— jealousy of Guorgey, 277— interview 
between them, 278— his ilight, ih.— takes 
refUgc in Turkey, 280— becomes Mussul- 
man, 318. 

Benaugleii, aniied muster of Catholics at, iiL 
375. 

Benavarre, defeat of the Constitutionalists 
at, ii. 251. 

Bencoolen. cession of, to the Dutch, ri. 199. 

Beneventum, revolutionary movement in, i. 
369. 

Bengal presidency, flnaniics of, 1839-52, vi. 
160 botc^the Zemindar system in, 165— 
bank of, 171 note. 

Benkendorf, general, operations of, in Persia, 
iii. 10. 

Bentham, Jeren^, tbo works of, i. 255. 

Bentinck, Lord George, arguments of, for the 
com laws* vL 867— aigumcnts of, against, 
the Irish coercion bill, 876— arguments of, 
against the change in the sugar duties, vii. 

of, on Ireland, 252— his railway 
sclieme for it, 258— division on the suldec^ 
256— his character, 257 ei speedh of, 
on iheoommercisl crisis of 1847, 262— argu- 
mentsof.against bank charter act, 1847, 282. 

Benthudr, Lord William, governor of Madras, 


vi. 173— recalled, f 5.— governor-general of 
India, cliaracter of, 201— his first measures 
of economy, iA— further economical re- 
forms, 202— redaction of amiy, iA— ab- 
straction of officers for civil situations, 203 
— abolitionof suttee, tA— destractionof the 
Thugs, 204— removal of civil forlhitures on 
oonveision, iA— political tnnsactions, 205 
—restoration of passage by Red Sea, tA— 
return to England, 206— failure of his abo- 
lition of flo|mng in tlie Indian army, vii. 
234— treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, 61 
p-visit of, to Bunieet Singh, 77. 

Bequests, church, law regarding in France, 
i 285. 

Beranger, his songs in favour of Napoleon, 

ii. 88— the songs of, iii. 207— supports the 
Orleonists, iv. 86— efforts of, on behalf of 
the Duke of Orleans, 88— efforts of, to re- 
strain the crowd at the Hotel de Ville, 93 
->K)hosen vice-president of Deputies, 1831, 
148— letter from, to Louis Napoleon, v. 
382. 

Beranger, M.. made a councillor of stat^i. 
309— majority for, as vice-president of De- 
puties, iv. 867— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 
note. 

Berar, Incorporation of, vii. 112. 

Berard, M., iii. 149 note. 

Borbes, M. de, vote for, for the Presidency, 

iii. 118. 

Beresford, marshal, ii. 360— efforts of, against 
the revolution in Portugal, and his return 
to England, 361— return of the British offi- 
cers to England with, ib. 

Bergami, Bartolomeo, ii. 177— dismissal of, 
by the queen, 17A 

Bergamo, revolt in, viii. 74. 

B^^to^ort of, stonned by the Sardinians, 

Berger, general, viii. ^44. 

Berdan, geneml,- garrisons Kars, iii 37. 

Berici Monte, storming of, by the Austrians, 
viii. 9A 

Ber1in,recent public buildings of, iv. 221— es- 
tablishment of university of^ 237— estates 
of, demand of the fireedoin ofthepressby, 250 
—railway from, to Kothen, »A— meeting of 
general estates of Prussia at, 251— demands 
of the magistraev of, against the Pnritans, 
253— demands of the estates of, ih.— synod 
convoked in 1846 at, 254— decree, indem- 
nity daimod by the Americans for, v. 289 
—reception of the Dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours at, 312— excitement in, on the 
French Revolution, viii. 150— tnmult in, 
151— conflict and sahmisaion of the king, 
»5.— riots in, o^Tomulgation of the con- 
stitution, 165— Wnogel appointed to com- 
mand, 166— disorders, and conduct of the 
burgher guard, 167— aspect of, after the re- 
volution, 178— atate of sl^ terminated, 
186— congress summoned Ify Prussia at, 

Bermond,*!M. de, an adherent of the Duchess 
de Benf a, taken prisoner, iv. 828. 

Aermnda, transportation of the Canadian in- 
surgents to, vL 98— difficulty on their ar- 
rive there, 99— return oil the Canadian pri- 
soners ftom, 101. 

Bennudez-Zea. $ee Zea. 

Bern, colonel, at Ostrolenka, iv. 80A 
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Bernard, general, becomes miniater^it-war, 
V. 285, 316 note— directs the evacnatimi of 
4nconiL 854w 

Bernard, Martin, a leader of the Soci^td dea 
Saisons, ▼. 361— trial of, 364— liberation of, 
viii. 6. 

Bemay, Lonis Philippe at, 1882, iv. 861. 

Bembiirg, representation of. in the Diet, It. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note. 

Berne, excitement in, on the French revolu- 
tion, Iv. 117— aristocratic constitution of, 
vii. 861— growth of radicalism in, 852— de- 
mocratic revolution in, 854. 

Bemstorff, baron, at Aix-ls-Ohapelle, i. 298— 
count, at the Congress of Troppau, iL 86— 
represents Prussia at the Congress of Ve- 
rona, 258— his picture of the state of Ger- 
many, iv. 231— cdrcular of, regarding the 
provincial estates, 284— character of, as a 
statesman, 236i 

Burri, the duke de, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 04— views of, as to tbe or- 
dinance of Sept 5, 155— marriage of, 282— 
his cliaracter, 4(c., li. 80— his previous his- 
tory. 90— his marriage to Caroline of 
Naples, t5.— sketch of his assassin, 01— his 
assassination, {6.— his last moments. i5.— 
his death, 02— sensation it produced, 93— 
Chanteaubriand on it, {5.— funeral of, 08— 
funeral service for, 1831, and tumult caused 
byit, iv. 141. 

Berri, the duchesse de, birth of her son, 
the Duke de Bordeaux, ii. 118— her gene- 
rosity, 114— during the Three Days, Hi. 145 
—during the retreat to the coast, 156— at 
Valomes, 157— at Cherbourg, 158^uring 
the Solera at Paris, Iv. 319— violent views 
of, 821— resolves on insurrectionary at- 
tempt in France, and repairs to Massa, 45.— 
sets sail for France, 862— her landing there, 
t5.— abortive attempt at Marseilles, t5. — 
resolves to cross France to La Vendde, 323 
— esoapea into LaVendde, th—ber attempt 
opposed by the royalist committee, 324— 
—site nevertheless resolves on a rising, 825 
—its suppression, 45.— her adventures, 826 
—takes x^ge in Nantes, 45.— her betrayal 
by Deutz. 827— and arrest, 828— imprison- 
ea in chateau of Blays, 45.— reaults to 
Tjouis Philippe of the defeat of her at- 
tempt, 851. 

Berryer, M., the defence of Ney by, L 127 at 
«eg.— character of, iii. 114— aiguroents of, 
against the address, 119— offored office, but 
declines, 122— opposes tbe law aminst the 
Bourbons, iv. IdO^raiguments of, against 
the abolition of ^be hereditary peerage, 164 
—heads the moderate royalists, 821— op- 
poses the attempt of the Duoheas de Berri, 
824, 825— trial and acquittal of, 827— arrest 
of, 888— opposes the new laws against the 

S reas, 18^ v. 80S— defence of the Gazette 
e France by, 1841, vii. 141— character and 
infloence of, 164-oppoaes the ccsiatitotion 
of 1848, viii. 60. 

BertliozAne, general, difficulties of, in Alricaf 
V. 831— defeated there, 45. 

Bertin, M., letter flrom Chateaubriand to, iv. 
839 note. 

Bertin de Vaux, M., ill. 140, 145 notes— on 
the measures for rrauction of tbe debt, 84 


—at the meeting at Laatte^a, 147— eflhAi 
of, to arrest the revolution, 151. 

Berton, general, heads the inaurrectim at 
Thouara, IL 225— his execution, 226. 

Bertrand, general, proscribed in 1815, i. 98— 
at St Hmena, ii. 129— at the reinterment cH 
Napoleon, v. 884. 

Bertrand dn lys, Mannel, a member of the 
’ Cortes of 1822 Ji. 240. 

Berzaglieri, the Piedmontese, viii. 85. 

BcB, general, at Novara, viii. 118. 

Besancon, Louis Philippe at, iv. 146. 

Besborough, earl of, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 1846, vii. 221 note. 

Besika, the French and English deets in bey 
of, V. 272. 

Bessarabia, arrangements of Alexander for 
colonising, ii. 33— establishment of mili- 
tary colonies in, 34. 

Bessuris, general, revolt of, v. 96— his exe- 
cution, 90. 

Bestoi\jif, Alexander, a Russian conspirator, 

ii. 61, 02 note— heroi.«im of, 73 note. 

Bestoi^jif-Rnmine, Michcl, a leader of the re- 
volt, ii. 68— condemned to death, 69— his 
execution, 70. 

.Bethinont, M., a member of the provisional 
government, vii. 400 note— votes for, 1848, 
viii. 34 note— minister of public' worship, 
1848, so note— minister of justice under 
Cavaignac, 51 note. 

Bethnal Green, riots of silk-weavers in, 1880. 

iii. 300. 

Bottroni, signora, viii. 85. 

Bewdley, partially diRfmnehised, iv. 21 note, 

Bexley, lord, iii. 225 — chancellor of the dnchy 
of Lancaster, 314 note. 

Beylau, battle of, v. 248. 

Beyiyut, bombardment of, v. 278. 

Biiootwal, seizure of, by the Ghoorkas, vi. 
174. 

Bliurti Singh, a Glioorka chief, death of, vf. 
176, 

Bhurtpore, commencement of the diiTerence 
with the n^iah of, vi. 105— increased dis- 
turbances, and interference of the British, 
106— commencement of the war, and forces, 
45.— diaicultics of the siege, 107— the as- 
sault, 108— undue reduction of force after 
war witli, 109— expense of it, 200 

Biala, defeat of the Russians at, iv. 210. 

Bidassoa, scene at the passing of the, by the 
French, ii. 288— defeat of the Spanish re- 
fugees on the, iv. 109. 

Biddle, Mr, chairman of the United States 
Bank, vi. 53— on the eOeetB of Ocnersl 
Jackson’s measures against the j^an](8, 57. 

Bignoii, M., on the capitulation of Paris as 
regarded Ney, i. 128— in the Chamber of 
1816, 275— a member of Louis Philippovs 
first cabinet, iv. 90— resignation of, 124—’ 
fugiiments of, on foreign affairs, 1831, 157 
—motion by, on Poland, 159— aignments 

• of, for tbe abolition of the hereditary peer- 
169— votes for, as president, 1884^ v. 

Blja, a robber chieftain, overthrow of, v 
74. 

Bilbao, rising in fevour of Don Carlos in, ▼. 
142— siege of, by the Corlists, and wound 
of Zumalacairegui before, 180— again be- 
sieged by the Carlists, 206. 
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Bib- of pains and penalties, the proceedings 
on the, ii. 177 ef seg.^ita Ihilore, 179. 

Billanlt, M., speech of, on the address, 1848, 
vil. 378. 

Bir, preparations of the Turks nt, v. 265. 

Bird, lieut, at the storming of the Ricka- 
bashee fort, vi. 868. 

Birkenhead steamer, loss of the, viii. 326. • 

Birmingham, intended insurrection in, i. 165 
—Radical meeting at, ii. 151— proposed 
transference of the franchise from 
Retford to, ili. 322— decision against this, 
327— motion for giving representation to, 
1830, 387— formation of the political union 
of, .888— members given to, iv. 21 note— pre- 
parations for insurrection of the political 
unions of, 1831, .84— gi-cat meeting of the 
imlitical unions at, 41 — the petition from, 
on the resignation of the Grey ministry, 62 
note— the elections for 183.8 in, v. 14— de- 
claration of the political union against the 
Grey iiiinistiy, .83— elections of 1835 in, 409 
— ^the Chartist riot in, 1830, vi. 82— Well- 
ington on it, -ifj. — anti-corii-law association 
formed at, 84 — small pi'U]iortion of chil- 
<Ircn at school at. 314 note— the bankrupt- 
cies in, during 1347, vii. 285— high rate of 
infanypoilality in, .813. 

Biriiie, Sir, arrest of the Cato Street conspir- 
^tora by, ii. 159. 

Births, legitimate .and illegitimate, in Paris, 
iv. 140— bill tor registration of, England, 
vi. 27. 

Biscay, royiilist insurrection in, ii. 239, 242, 
245. 

Bishops, efl'orts to intimidate the, on the re- 
form bill, iv. 89— motion against their sit- 
ting in the Peers, vi. 13— oiiposc the bill 
for abolition of chiu'ch-ratcs, 36. * 

Bishop’s Castle di.sfrancliiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Bishoprics, proposed abolitions of, in Ire- 
land, V. 23. 

Bistrom, general, dcfctitcd bororc Varna, iii, 
20, 27. 

Bixio, M., viil. 332— iiiiniistcr of commerce, 
1848, 67. 

Blacas, M. de, priine -minister to Lonis 
XVIII. at Glieiit, i. S«j — dismissed, iO. — 
made member of Cluimber of Peers, US— 
concordat vrith Koine euni’luded by, 2S2— 
a leader of the I’arti-jnOtre, iii. 75— heads 
the violent royalists at llolyrood, iv. 321. 

Black Joke, affair of the, nt Canton, vii. 10. 

Black Sea, the Russian lleet in the, ii. 24— 
terms of treaty of Adrianoplc regarding 
the, iii. 62 — closing of the, to all war-ships 
butftRuuian, v. 2riG— stipulations of com- 
mercial traaty with England regarding, 
263— command of, given to Russia by trea- 

. ty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 397, 398. 

Blackburn, Mr, Irish attorney-general, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

Blackburn, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Blackmore, chief-justice, trial of Mcagheit 
Ififon, vll. 302. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, rise of, i. 236— op- 
poses the refoiin bill, iv. 35— views of, on 
Ireland, 1833, v. 28 note. 

Bl^o^h, general, joins the Hungarians, 

Bbise-Fonmas, don, interim commander at 

. Cadiz, ii. 843. 


Blake, captain, riii. 326 note. 

BLaiic, Louis, his account of the interview 
between OdiUon Barrot and Charles X., 
ill 156 — on the objects of the French 
liberals, 160 note— heads the liberal coin- 
mittee in Paris, and his character, v. 345— 
views and character of, vii. 16S-^eclara- 
tion of, against the reform procession, 885 
—opposes insurractloii, 390— appointed 
one of provisional government, 400— sliaiv- 
of, in the Ateliers Nationanx, viii. 8— his 
real fault, 9 — socialist demoustratlou or- 
ganised by, 28— during the demonstration 
of March 17th, 29— conspiracy in favour 
of, 30— dissensions between, and Lamar- 
tine, 32— votes for, 1848, 34 note— motion 
by, against the executive commission, 36— 
discontent of, 37— appointed one of pro- 
visional government, 39— his trial nega- 
tived, 40— reported by the commission ns 
accessory to the revolt, 53— withdraws to 
England, 54. 

Blandford, the marquess of, motion by, on 
reform, 1830, iii. 387. 

Blonqni, a leader of the Rocidtd des Saisons, 
V. 362— trial and sentence of. 365— views- 
of, in the coiisiiiracy. i6.— liberation of, 
viii. 6— reception of Smith O’Brien at his- 
4‘liib, 22— heads the Kociolist demonstra- 
tion, 2^ 29— efforts of Lamartine to con- 
ciliate, 80— dissension between, and Ledru- 
Rollin, 81— a party to iusnrrection of May 
IStli, 87, 88— appointed by the mob to pro- 
visional government, 39— implicated in the 
revolt of June, 53. 

Bloquibre, M., arrival of, in Greece, ii. 403. 

Blaye, chateau of, imprisonment and ac* 
conchement of the Duchess do Berri in, iv. 
328. 

Blessington’s Conversations with liOrd By- 
ron, on, iv. 288 note. 

Bletchingley, disfrancliiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Blois, reform banquet at, vii. 131. 

Blondof, M., ii. 67. 

Blood, captain^ uHillery under, vil. 60. 

Blucher. prince, vote of thanks by parlia- 
ment to, i. 70. 


I, M., Adee-president of the Vor parlia- 
ment, viii. 155. 

Blum, Robert, a member of the Diet, viii. 
155— takes part with the Viennese insur- 
gents, 232— hfs execution, 177, 237— effect 
of the execution of, on the Diet at Frank- 
fort, 177. 

Blum, general, defeat of the Poles by, viii. 
166. 

Blume, general, death of, iv. 178. 

Boards of Health, institution of, in Eng- 
land, y. 6. 

Bocca Romana, tho dnke de, i. 134. 

Bocca Tigris, forcing of the passage of the, 
1834, viL 8— capture of forts of, 12. 

Bodin, M., motion by. on Poland, iv. 159. 

Bodmin, partially disnanchised, iv. 21 note. 

Boenie, tiie works of, iv. 868. 

^otia, successes of the Turks in, ii. 373— 
devastations of the war in, 409. 

Bohemia, the revolt of. In 1848; i. 10— its- 
snppresslon, 11— originally a part of Po- 
land, iv. 178— the guss manufactures of. 
220-^aeation ana crime in, 222 note— 
the insurrection in, viii. 09— commence 
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Bohemia, continued. Books, decree prohibiting, in Spain, L 839. 

ment of agitation in, and its oldeets, 203 Booth, lieutenant, viii. 326 note. / 

— liberal constitution for, 204— Sclavonic Boots, proposed reduction of duties on, v\, 
assembly at Prague, and its proceedings, 363. 

iO.— revolt at Prague, 205— suppression of Bordeaux, the duke de, birth of, ii. 113— at 
the insurrection, tO.—doclates against the the deathbed of Louis XVlll., 312— ap- 
insurrection in, Vienna, 23L pointment of a preceptor to, iii. 92— during 

Boln, M., on the law against seditious cries, the Three Days, 145— abdication of Charles 

i. 120— amendment on the new electoral X. in favour of, 154— at Valognes, 157— the 
law moved by, ii. 108. Duke of Orleans proposed os lieutenant- 

rioinvilliers, M., interview of, as the head of general for him, 85— defence of the 

the Bepublicans, with the Duke of Oiv Vights of, by Chateaubriand, 96— marringo 
leans, iv. 94. of, vii. 207. 

Boiiier. Victor, attempt on the life of Louis Bordeaux, legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
Philippe by, and his sentence, v. 327. dreii in, iii. 170 note— prosperity of wine- 

Boisgelin, Alexander de, i. 114. menshants of, iv. 81— the Revolution of 

Bois le Comte, M., French ambassador to 1830 at, 101— depressed state of the work- 
Switzerlaud, vii. 356. men of, 1831, 303— railway from Paris to, 

Boissel, M., viL 38.3. v. 346— reform banquet at, 1840, vii. 131— 

Bokhara, Iman of, imprisonment of Dost resistance to the new valuation in, 146— 
Maliommed by, vi. 242. proposed railway between Marseilles and, 

Bolan Pass, the, vi. 209— passage of the, by 154— unemployed workmen in, 1848, viii. 

the AfTj^anistan expeditioii, 2S0*-pa8sage 11— suspension of cosh payments by bank 

of tlic, by England, vii. 83. of, 13— disturbed state of, .51. 

Boldero, captain, dark of' ordnance, 1841, Bordesoult, general, ii. 302— c-orps under, 
vi. 280 note. for invasion of Spain, 287— operations 

Bolivia, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 under, in Hj^ain, 291. 

note. Bordjoin, defeat of the Turks at, iii. 39. 

Bologna, revolutionary excitement in, 1830, Borclli, general, created a peer, v. 372. 
iv. 118— democratio insurrection in, 1830, Horghese, movement of, at Rome, vif^ 342. 
132— its suppression, 133— occupied the Borier, procession to commemorate tlie exe- 

Austrians, 1831, 315— decree for reoiganis- cutioii of, iv. 107. 

ing the university of, vii. 339— occupied Bonos, the leader of the consi>iraey at Ro- 
by the Austrians, viiL 107— reduction of, cbelle, ii. 226— his trial an«l execution, 227. 
by the Austrians, 124. Borilla; leader of tlie insurrection in Modena^ 

Bolton, intended insurrection in, i. 165— execution of, iv. 1.33. 
member given to, iv. 21 note— elections of Borodino, colonel, at the siege of Kars, iii. 
18^ in, V. 409— rates of mortality in, 1841, 32— at that of Akhalkainki, 33— at Akhal- 

vi. 283 note— aniall proportion of childi'en zildi, 35— at the assault, 36— slain, ib. 

at school at, 314 note. Boroughs, interests of the, at variniice with 

Bomarsund, capture ^f, as an instance of those of the counties in England, iii. 865— 

naval attack on land defences, v. 358. principle adopted with regard to the dis- 

Bombay pi'esidcncy, foumces of, 1839-52, vL franclii.seinent of, iv. 16 — list of, dis- 

160 note— road to Agra from, vlL 108 note frnncliiscd, Ac., by the rafonu bill, 20 note 

—and from Calcutta to^ 45.— railways —proimsed elective franchise for, 21— class 

foom, 45.- bank o^ vi. 171 note. from wliich t)ie majority of their voterSi 

Bona, outraSo by the Algwinea at, i. 74— ‘ now taken, 66— eiTor in the uniform repre- 
continued hostilities in, 1834, v. 2^. sentation in the, 69— new influences, Ac.,. 

Bonald, M. de, character of, L 115— aign- made predominant in the, 70— jealousy of 

niont of, against the law of divorce, 148— the, on the part of the feudal noblesse, 

oiguinents of, for a proprietary clergy, 237— restriction of time of polling in, 

286. under the reform act, v. 12. 

Bond, comet, viii. 326 note. Borough constituencies, the, character, Ac., 

Bonded corn, letting out of, 1828^ iii. 288. of, iv. 65. 

Bonham, J. R., atore-koej^r of ordnance, Borough electors, increase of corruption 
1841, vl. 280 note. among the, iv. 74. 

Bonhominie, M., the cose of, v. 126. Borough iiicmberK, increase of, under new 

Bonin, general, defeated at Fredcricia, viii. refonn bill, iv. 46— total nurnhw oft under 
192. the reform bill, 57— disproportion lietwceuy 

Boqjean, M., minister of commerce, viii. 84$.- and county, 66. 

Bonn, establishment of university of, iv. Boroughbridge, disfhinchiscd. iv. 20 note. 
387— university of, proceedlngB of arch- Boroughinongers, outcry against the, iv. S— 
bishop of Cologne against, 246. universal hostility against them, 68. 

Bonnemaine, general, operttlons of, against Boront, count, ii. 287. 

Riego, ii. 296— defeats, him, 45. * 4 Borstel, general, army under, 1830, v. 288. 

Bonnet, trial of, for tlie insnirectlon of 12th Borstow prison, statistics of, viii. 807 note. 

May, 18.39, v. 364. • BorthezOne, general, at Sidi-Feruch, JiJ. 

Bonnet Pluygien, secret society called, iv. 128. 

8TB note. Boscawen, major, defeat of AfQshan insur* 

Bounymuir, the battle of, ii. 161. gents by, vi. 245. 

Bonton, attempt by, on the Bucheas de Boslowsky, prince, condemned to Siberia, ii. 
BeiTi, it 114. 
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Is^sna Serai, population pf, li. 831 note. 

IfiVnia, prosperous state of, it 826— pro- 
posed cession of, to Austria, vL 834. 

Bosphorus, the, it. 885— terms of treaty 
with Henemet Ali regarding, v. 279— and 
of the whole European Powers, ih. 

Bosquet, general, character of, vii. 174. 
Bosnneyi disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Bosaonis, arrest of Ney at, i. 126. 

Boston, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 59. 

Boudroum, the Turkish 4eet at, ii. 407. 

Bongon, M., surgeon to the Duke de Berri' 

ii. 92. 

Bouil14, the countess dc, iii. 157. 

BoulatofT, colonel, one of the conspirators 
acninst Nicholas, ii. 64, 65 note. 

Boiuay, de la Meurthe, M., elected vice- 
president, viii. 832. 

Boulogne, expedition of Louis Najiolcon to, 
and its fSilure, v. 380 et seq. 

Bourbon, the duke dc, suspicious death of, 
iv. 105— reports circulated .<)gaiiist Louis 
Philippe in connection with it, 106. 

Bourbon dynasty, attacks of the press on 
the, in 1820, ii. 103. 

Bourbons, coiisidracy in tlic army for de- 
thronement of tile, ii. Ill— the overthrow 
of the, the object of the Fi-ench liberals, 
133— fldelity of Chateaubriand to tlie, 217 
note— fkuse of the fall of the, 230— danger 
to the, fh)m the Spanish revolution, 253— 
the hostility of the liberals against the, 

iii. 160— vehement opposition to ike, in 
France, 165— they identiiled with the na- 
tional disasters, 166— pn)SCription of the. 
in France, iv. 144— bloody law proposed 
against the, 160— debate on it, ih. et seg . — 
motions for repeal of laws against the, viii. 
347, 349— (Inal expulsion of the, 358. 

Boiirlion, isle of, conquered by tlie Britislf, vi. 
174. 

Bourdonnaye, M. dc la, refuses the oath of 
fldelity, 1. 117— aigumcnts of, against the 
new laws regarding personal freedom and 
the liberty of tlie press, 279— moves tlie ex- 
pulsion of Manuel from tlio Deputies, ii. 
281— votes for, for the prcsidcntsliip, 1S29, 

iii. 107 — minister of the interior, 109 — i!ha- 
racter, Ac., of, 110— retires from the iniiiis- 
tiy, 113. 

Bourgas, advance of the Russians to, iii. 59^ 
advance of Russian squadixm to, v. 253. 

Bourges, Michel de, v. 292. 

Boiiiges, reform banquet at, vii. 131— propos- 
ed railway from Paris to, 154— revolu- 
tionary banquet at, 1848, viii. 62. 

Bourgeois dass, the, in Russia, ii. 14— ]>ros- 
pentjiiof dlie, in Paris niidcr tlie Rostora- 
tiOD, iii. 171— prosperity of tlie, in France, 

iv. 81 — their interests at variance witli 
those of labour, 82— separation between, 
and the working classes in France, vii. 119 
—prosperity of, under Louis Pliilippe, 

Bourgeoisie, strength given to the govem- 
mcjpt by tbe, iv. 88— effects of the supre- 
macy of, in France, 382— motives of, for 
• fUpporting liOuia Philippe, v. 304— support 
given to Guizot by, vii. 124— state of, im- 
der Louis Philippe, 166— rule of, destroyed 
in France by revolution of 1848, vilL 1— 
discontent it had excited, ib. 


Bonrier, condemned for attempt on the Dnc 
d'Orleans, vlL 149. 

Bourmont,mei«l count, evidence of, against 
Key, i. 127— forces under, for invasion of 
Spain, ii. 287— operations under, in Spain, 
290— entrance of, into Seville, 292— minis- 
ter-at-war, liL 109— character of. 111— com- 
maada the expedition to Algiers, 127— bat- 
tle of Sidi-Feruch, 128— second victory, ib. 
—siege of the city, 129— its surrender, ib. 
—resits on the dethronement of Charles 
X., iv. 129-accompanies the Duchess de 
Berri in her insurrectionary attempt, 822— 
accompanies her into La Vendee, 828— pre- 
vents we rising in La Vendee, 325— M. de, 
heads the Miguelites at Oporto, v. 131— 
attempt on Lisbon by, 13.3. 

Bourmont, Amadio de, death of, iii. 128. 

Bourmont, the mademoiselles, iv. 827. 

Bourne, Hr Stnxges, becomes borne secre- 
tary, iv. 314. 

Bonrrienne, M. de, party with which connect- 
ed, L 114— his Memoirs of Napoleon, iii. 
200 . 

Bourse, the, at Paris, iii. 214. 

Boutenieff, M., force offered to Turkey by, 
^l^nst 253— negotiations of the 

Bouterwdc, the criticisms of, iii. 186. 

Bouvier-Dumolard, M., Me Duiiiolard. 

Bovines, a royalist assassin atNimes, 1. 101. 

Bowring, Dr, anti-corn-law banquet to, vi. 
84— on the condition of the labouring 
classes in Frusi^a, 290— motion by, for 
abolition of flogging in the army, vii. 282. 

Boyd, captain, advances to relieve Commis- 
sariat fort at Cabul, vi. 251— supplies pro- 
cured by, at Cabul, 252L 

Boyer, general, v. 341. 

Boylan, ensign, viii. 826 note. 

Boys, act regulating, employment of, in 
mines, vi. 812. 

Bozzaris, Hark, successes of, and capture of 
Arta, ii. 876— defeat of, at Felta, 888— de- 
fence of Hissolonghi by, 890— successes of, 
in Epirus, 898— forces under, and plan of 
attack, 899— his victory and dsatli, ib. 

Bozzaris, Constantine, conducts the defence 
of Anatolico, ii. 400. 

Bozzaris, Corta, at the battle of Hodon, ii. 
411. 

Bozzaris, Nothi, commands the garrison of 
Hissolonghi, ii. 415. 

Bozzili,H.,viiL 77. 

Brackley, disflunchised, iv. 20 note. 

Btudford, Sir Thomas, il 153. 

Bradford, member given to, iv. 21 note- 
rates of mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 note. 

Braliilow, eiroorts of grain from, ii. 827— the 
fortress of, 841— threatened by the Rus- 
sians, iii. 17— description of it, 18--com- 
mencement of siege, 19— repulse of as- 
sault, 46.— its fall, 20— loss in the assault 
of, in 1828, ii. 840. 

\}rainber, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Brandenlmrg, count de, premier, viiL 168— 
Cneasuresof. 45. et seq., 171— his system of 
representation by classes, 198— demands of, 
at Warsaw conference, 189— his death, 190. 

Brandenbuig; resistance to the revolution in, 
viii. 152. 

Braudenbnrg Gate, the, Berlin, iv. 221, 208. 
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Brandenbuig Home, death of Qaeen Caroline 
at, ii. 189*— the Mineral procession ftom, 190. 

Brandretb, John, insurrection headed 1^, L 
166— hie execution, tb. 

Brandy, increased consumpt of, during rail- 
way mania. vL 840 note— proposed reduc- 
tion of duties on, 363. 

Braquey, H., character. Ac., o£ i. 115. 

Bray, niejor, at Mahaiupore, vU. 70. 

Brayer, proscribed in 1816 l i. 93. 

Brazil, exports from Great Britain to, 1 818 
—Southey's History of, 224— eflbcts on Por- 
tugal of &e removal of the government to, 
330— creation of the kingdom of, 830— Brit- 
ish exports to, ii. 805 note— reciprocity 
treaty with, iii. 281 note— increased ex- 
ports of manufactures to, v. 52, 53 note- 
increased production of, since emancipa- 
tion, 53— mcreaMd importation of slaves 
into, 54, vli. 225— separation of. fh>m Portu- 
gal, and Don Pedro proclaimed emperor, v. 
86— recognition of independence of, Ill- 
increased production and importation of 
sugar, aince 1847, vii. 227 and note— im- 
ports from, 228 note— line of steamers 
•from Nantes to, 136. 

Bi-azilian Mining Compansr. the, iii. 853 note. 

Brazilian slaver, picture of a, vii. 226 note. 

Brazilians, the, and the slave trade, vi. 110. 

Bi'ea, general, during the insurrection of 
June, viii. 46— murdered, <5. 

Brand, high price of, in France In 1817, i. 281 
—reforms regarding, in Turkey, v. 267— 
Peel on effects of reduction in price of, vi. 
290. 

Bredy, general, death of, viii. 227. 

Bramen, contributions from France to, L 109 
note— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note 
—representation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 note 
—population and military contingent. 219 
note— progress of, since the peace. 2^— 
railway to, 251— accepts the Germanic con- 
stitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Bremer, Sir Gordon, operations under, at 
Canton, vii. 13. 

Brentford, i]|Bults to the king and qneen at, 

Brereton, colonel, trial and snicide of, iv. 44. 

Brascia, insnirection in, viii. 74— revolt in, 
and its aupnreasion, 121. 

Brealan, eatablishment of nniveraity of, iv. 
287— relteiona excitement in, 1846, 254. 

Bresson, M., becomes foreign minister, v. 
285— ananges the alliance for the Duke of 
Orleans, 826— notification throngh, regard- 
ing Bel^um, 865— connection of, with the 
Spanish manrisges, viL 218— 4eath of, 349 
— tlie Prince de Joinville on his death, 362. 

Bressore, M. , aids in the escape of Lavalette, 
i. 138. 

Brest, disturbances at, 1820, if. 116— prapa- 
rations at, for the expedition to Algiers, liL 
127. 

Brewster, Sir David, i. 284. - 

Bribery, universality of, hi Rnssia, ii. 26-^ 
discusalons on, 1827, ill. 888— increase of, 
under tlie reform bill, Iv. 74, v. 12— tite 
ballot and extension of the auiflrage would 
still further increase it, iv. 74. 

Bricqneville, M., law against the Bourbons 
proposed by, iv. 160. 

Bride of Lammermoor, the, remarkson, L 819. 


Bridges, nee^ect of, in India, vi. 159. ^ 

Bridport, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 ndte. 

Brigandi^ prevalence of, in Greece, v. 261. 

Bright, Mr, aa a loader of the Anti-corn-law 
League, vL 189-^hlB views on the com laws 
adopted by Peel, 274— aignmenta of, info- 
vour of feee trade, vii!. 297. 

Brighton, member c^ven to, iv. 20 note. 

Brif^ton railway, fall in, 1846-52, vii 289note. 

Brind, colonel, at Chilianwfi]lah,.vii. 102. 

priabane. Sir James, operotiona under, in 
•Burmah, vi. 190. 

Briscoe, Mr, motion by, on the compensation 
to the slave-owneis, v. 50. 

Brissac, count de, fidelity of, to Charles X., 
iii. 157— an adherent of tlie Duchess de 
Berri'a, iv. 322. 

Bristol, petition foom, against the resump- 
tion of cash payments, i. 189— Radical 
meeting at, 1819, ii. 151— petition against 
reform bill from the merchants andbank- 
ers of, iv. 35— the riots ut, 42 et seq.— their 
suppression, 43— trial of the rioters, 44 — 
the elections for 1833 in, v. 14— election of 
1835 in, 409. 

British, effoctof the banishment of the, from 
Portugal in 1820, i. 361. 

British Aiiiericn, exports fh)in England per 
head to, ii. 173 noto. • 

British Auxiliary Legion, formation of, v. 
184. 

British colonies, sclf-dircctioii of tlie, i. 39. 

British Critic, the, i. 235. 

British empire, approaching disruption of 
the, 1. 160— probable results of tliis, {5.— 
causes which induced it, 161— vast ^wth 
of the, in India and Australia, ii. 1. 

British Isles, emigration to America ftnm 
th^ iv. 216 note. 

British manufactures, attempt of O'Connell, 
Ac., to exclude fnun Ireland, vi. 305. 

British Museum, library of Gcoige HI. pre- 
sented to the, iii. 225. 

British nobility, contrast between their con- 
duct and that of the French, v. 3. 

British North America, rate of exports per 
head to, i' 319 note— sliipping employed 
with, f5.— j?re Canada, Ait. 

British officers, conduct of tlic, at Cabul, vi. 
249. 

British shipping, proportion of, to foreign, 
1820-51, 1 . 15 note— rights conferred ^the 
navigation laws on, iii. 227— effects of the 
reciprocity system on, 232— statistics of, 
1801-49, ib. note— effects of repeal of navi- 
gation laws on, viii. 292.— Shipping. 

Broadfoot, captain, measures of, to strength- 
en Jcllalabud, vii. 25, 26— at Jugiftilluck, 
40— at Tezeen, 41— at Istaliff, 44— mqjor, 
in tlio Pniuab, 82— death of, at Ferozeshah, 
80. 

Broadfoot, lient, death of, vi. 244 

Broadfoot, Mr, murder of, at Cabul, vi. 260. 

Broglia, general, viii. 88. 

Broglie, the duke de, made a conncillor of 
state, L 300— supports the Dccazea min- 
istry, ii. 87— views of, in 1819, 88— n«vr 
electoral law agreed to by, th— efforts of, 
against the Polignae ministry, iiL 112— a 
leading Doctrinaire, 113— at lAfltte's, Iv. 
90— minister of public instruction and pre- 
mier under Louis Phllipiie, 99— party of, 
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roHtinued, 

iflKhe ministry of 1830, and his views, 121 
--dissensions in his ministry, ib.~his re- 
signation, and dissolution of his ministry, 
124— becomes foreign minister, 342, 355 
— cognments of, fpr a general disarming, 
368— resignation of, 372— becomes pre- 
mier, V. 287— character of, 280— arguments 
of, for further measures of repression, 299 
et SSQ.— difficulties of, 1836, 305— his views 
on reduction of the iutei-est of the debt, ib . , 
—resignation of, witli liis colleagues, 307 
—on Algeria, 835— applied to to form a 
ministry after Soiilt’s fall, 876— arranges 
treaty regarding right of search for slaves, 
viL 196— nwotiatious with Palmerston re- 
garding Switzerland, 357— views of, ns to 
the Socialists, viii. 344— supports revision 
of the constitution, 350. 

Bron, Marictte, ii. 179. 

Broniewski, u Uallician noble, murder of, 
vii. 201. 

Bititbcrtuii, Mr, vii. 270. 

Bi-ongliuiii, Mr, afterwards lord, arguments 
of, against the continuance of the income 
tax, i. 50— arguments of, on agricultural 
distress, 1816, 59— motion regarding the 
Holy Alliance by, 68—011 the distress, da:., 
in 18\», 164— motion by, on trade and 
manufactures, 171— on Lord Sidmonth, 
179 note— opposes the alien act, 182— his 
committee on charities, t/i.— as an essayist, 
237— speech of, 1S2U, on the queen’s case, 
iL 157— project by, for general edneation 
in England, 164— stati.stics of education in 
England by him, 165— speech of, on the 
agricultural distress question, 170 ct seq. 
—negotiations between, and the ministry, 
regarding the queen, 174, 175— fresh nego- 
tiations of, on behalf of the queen, and 
their fuilnre, 176— at the trial of the queen, 
177— his speech in defence, 178 — speech 
and motion by, on agricultural distress, 
1822, 198— supports Mr Western’s motion 
on the currency, 199— speech of, on the 
Spanish question, 270 et srry. —Caiiiiiiig’s 
reply to, on the South American question, 
lit. 252— altercation between, and Canning, 
276— defence of the Catholic Association 
by, 283— attack on the Duke of York by, 
286— moves the disl'raiic.biscnicut of East 
Betford, iso,., 322— supports the bill for 
disfranchising the forty-sliilling freehold- 
ers, 354— vote of, on the address, 1830, 377 
— ^ogy on William IV. by, 391 and note — 
encomiums on William IV. .by, 392— mo- 
tion on s^very by, 1830, ib.— retunied for 
the T^'est Riding of Yorkshire, 393— his 
plan of refonu, 401— speech of, on the 
]^tponeinent of the king’s visit to Lon- 
don, 403— difficulties of, regarding his po- 
sition in the ministry, and appointed lord 
chancellor, iv. 8~rcharactcr of, 5 — his 
merits as a Judge, 6— his character us a 
statesman, lo.— his style of oratory, 7 — 
anecdote by, regarding the reform bill, 23 
&.ote— scene between, and the king regard- 
ing the dissolution of parliament, 81— 
speech of, in favour of the refonu bill, 40 
—advocates the creation of peers, 49— re- 
ceives permission to create peers, 54— one 
of tlto commission for giving the royal as- 


sent to the bill, 56— advocacy of negro* 
emancipation by, v. 44— declaration of, on 
Earl Orey*s resignation, 70— supports the 
modified coercion bill, 71 — bis journey in 
Scotland, 1884, 70— recriminations between 
him and Lord Durham, 80— on the f^nch 
intervention in Spain, 90— not in office 
tinder Lord Melbourne, 1885, 421— moves 
vote ‘of censure on Lord Nonnanby, vL 87 
—on the Irish church bill, 1838, 88— on 
the poor law, 71 note— hostility of, to the 
MelDoumo ministry, 99— picture by, of tho 
Inereasing honors of tho slave trade, 110— 
on Lord Normanby’s liberation of prison- 
ers, 134— motion by, for abolition of com 
laws, 293— arguments of, against tho in- 
come tax, 297— adheres to O’Coimeirs sen- 
tence, 800— supports the life preservation 
bill for Ireland, 373— argumenm of, against 
the change in the sugar duties, vii. 223— 
lecture of Ireland daring tho fiimlne by, 
242— ai^menfcs of, against Hr Fielden\ 
flactory bill, 270— opposes the limited ser- 
vice system, 272— supports the education 
scheme of 1847, 274. 

Brougham, Mr W. H., called on to resign his 
seat, V. 82. 

Brous^ population of, ii. 331 note— estab- 
lishment of academy at, v. 268. 

Brown, Dr Thomas, the philosophical works 
of, i. 228. 

Brown, captain, at Hyderabad, vii. 57. 

Brown, lientenant, vii. 63. 

Brown, statf snigeon, viii. 326 note. 

Brown, a leader of the Canadian iusuigcnts, 
vi. 91. 

Bruat, F. F., counsel for Hubert, v. 352. 

Bnic^ Mr, aids in the escjipe of Lavalette, f . 
133— his trial, Ac., 184— his defence, ib, 
note. 

Bruchsal, revolutionary outbreak at, viii. 184. 

Brack, chevalier, viii. 237. 

Bruges, the viconite, i. 114. 

Bruges, Dutch party in, iv. 149. 

Brune, Marshal, proceedings of, in the south 
of France, i. 99— murdered at Avignon, 100. 

Brunei, tiie engineer, i. 283. 

Bmnow, baron, on the British interference 
at Herat, vi. 225— and tho affair of Don 
Pacifico, viii. 319. 

Brunswick, interment of Queen Caroline at, 
ii. 190— revolution in, 1830, and flight of 
the duke, iv. 117— affairs in, 1831, 136— re- 
presentation of, in the Diet, 217 note— 
impulation and military contingent, 219- 
note— accession of, to the Zollverein, 250, 
viii. 144— statistics of, 140 note— oepepts 
the Germanic constitution of 1848, 181. 

Brunt, one of the Cato Street conspiratoi's, 
ii. 158— execution of, 159. 

Bnissols, strength of democratic spirit in, 
iv. 110— outbreak of the insurrection fn, 
111— its progress, 46. -negotiations witli 

^the insurgents, 112 — reception of tho 
Prince of Orange, {&.— the army directed 
on, 118— conflict in the city, {&.— defeat and 
Yetreat of the troops, 114— Dutch party in, 
149— dariger of, from the Dutch in 1881, 
16S— entrance of the French into, 154— 
Polish committee at, 862— bank of, its 
ftiilure, in 1838, v. 356— attempted revolu- 
tionary movement at, 1848, viii 146. 
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Bij', Jean do, indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

Biydon, Dr, the survivor of the Oabul re- 
treat, his arrival at Jollalabad, vi. 260. 

Bubna, count, efforts of, for the escape of 
Ncy, ]. 126— operations under, against the 
Piedmontese, ii. 42. 

Buecleuch, duke of, becomes Lord Privy 
Seal, 1842, vi. 288— conduct of, with re- 
gard to corn-law repeal, 884 and note. 

Bucharest, treaty or, between Russia and 
Turkey, ii. 849— tenns of treaty of, regard- 
ing the Principalities, 851 note— occupa- 
tion of, by IpsilantL 369— abandoned t)y 
him, 372— treaty of, confirmed by conven- 
tion of Ackenuan, IL 8— occupied by the 
Russians, 16— treaty of, confirmed by that 
of Adrlanople, 62. 

Bucliez, M., and the intended Polish ban- 
quet, vii. 140— votes for, 1848, viii. 84 note 
—president of the Assembly, 85— during 
the ravolt of 15th May, 88. 

Biickiugham, niarquoss of, created a duke, 
ii. 191— privy seal, 1841, vi. 280 note— re- 
signation of, 288— supports the sliding 
scale, 293. 

Buckingham, Mr Silk, on the East India hill, 
V. 37— and the Indian press, vL 206. 

Buckingham, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Buckinghamshire, the earl of, 1. 72. 

Buckinghanisliiro, disturbances in, 1830, iiu 
399. 

Buckiaiid, Dr, i. 234. 

Buckwheat, produce of, in France, iii. 173 
note— proposed abolition of duty on, vi. 
303. 

Buda, citadd of, viii. 241— siege and storm- 1 
ingof„260. 

Budoliism, prevalence of, in Chino, vii. 6. 

Budget, debate on tho, 1816, 1. 56 et ae^.— 
discussion on the, 1820, ii. 168— defeat of 
the Qrey ministry oft the, 1881, iv. 14— tlie 
'Whig, 1841, vi. 141— their defeat on it, 142 
—the debate, i5.— Disraeli’s, 1852, debate 
on, viii. 325.— Finances. 

Buenos Ayres, recomitlon of, by Gibat Brit- 
ain, ii. SOV-Britisn exports to, ib. note— 
and Spanish, «5.— formal recognition of, by 
England, iii. 252. 

Buerens, general, defeat of, v. 219. 

.Buffo, M., announces tho resignation of 
Charles Albert, viii. 120. 

BuflUo, the ifmerican sympathisers in, vi. 

Buff^, M.,viii 832. 

Bugeaud, general, duel between M. Dulong 
and, iv. 868— during the insnrrection of 
1834, 878— landing of, in Alg^ victory 
of the Sickak, and relief of nemsen, Ac., 
V. 834— jealousy between. audDamremont, 
838— views and proceedings of, t6. — con- 
ference with Abd-el-Koder, 45.— treaty of 
La Tafha, 839— clianicter of, vii. 173— ap- 
pointed to the chief command in Algeria, 
179— successes there during 1841, 45.— cre« 
ated a marshal, 182— negotiations with the 
Moon, 183— criticiil pontlon of, 185— b^- 
tle of Is]^, id. et seg.— treaty concludEl 
with Morocco, 187— snbjngatlon of the 
Kabyles, 45.— appointed to command in 
Paris, 1848, 892— successes against the in- 
Buigents. 45.— ordered to withdraw tho 
troops, i5.— opposes the King’s abdication, 


396— measures against the mob, 45.— V 
turned to NationiU Assembly, yiil. 41— ffi* 
maiion of anny of Alps unaer, 831— death 
and fUnend of, 341. 

Bukkur, itasssgo of the Indus by the Affghan- 
istan expedition at, vi. 230. 

Bukowski, murder of, iv. 210. 

Buldeo Singh, rqjah of Bhurtpore, vL 195— 
his death, 46. 

Bulgaria, increase of population in, ii. 32.1— 

• prosperous state of, 828— terms of treaty 

•of Adrlanople regarding, iii. 62— proposed 
cession of, to Russia, vL 334. 

Bulgarians, race of tlie, ii. 319. 

Biiller, Mr C., on the position of tlie Mel- 
bourne ininistiy, vi. 14. 

Bulh’on, stock of, in Bank of England, 1888- 
40, vi. 65 note— imports of, to India, 1849- 
54, 171 note.— Precious Metals, Gold, 
B^cie, Ao. 

Bullion committee, disappointment of the 
predictions of the, 1. 40. 

Bullion qiie.stion. Peel’s views on the, vi. 277. 

Bullion Report, Homer the author of the, i. 
172. 

BuUionists, arguments of the, for their sys- 
tem, V. 403— answer to it, 45.— views of 
the, as to tho export of gold, vii. 807, 308. 

Bulwer, Sir II. , alleged intrigue of^in the 
Spanish maiTiagc question, vii. 213— Pal- 
merston’s leUor to him, 214 — note by, on 
tho marriages, 216. 

Bulwer Lyttoii, Sir E., tlio novels, Ac., of, I. 
250— on tho relations of iutelleet to virtue, 
26 note. 

Bulwunt Singh, rccognititm of, by the Brit- 
ish, os Kidah of Bhiirtpoi-e, vi. 19G. 

Bunduola, comiuaiider of the Uumicso, death 
of,«ri. 188. 

Bunsen, tlie chevalier, scut as ambassador to 
tlie .court of Rome, iv. 247. 

Buonaparte, Eliza, and Chateaubriand, li. 
218 note. 

Buonai>ai'tc, Lonis Napoleon, see Louis. 

Buonaparte, Naiiolcoii, see Naiioluon. 

Buonaparte ct les Bourbons, Chateaubriand’s, 
ii. 218 note, iii. 182. 

Buonapartes, the, included in tho law against 
tlie Bourbons, iv. 160. 

Bnrdett, Sir Francis, bill for Catholic eman- 
eipatiou introduced by, 1825, iii. 285— ar- 
guments of, against repeal of the corn 
laws, 302 — his character, 804 — speech of, on 
tho Catholic bill, 1827, 317— on the cur- 
rency as the cause of agricultural depres- 
sion, 320— motion by, 1828, in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, 320 — vota of, on 
the address, 1830, 377— attack on Welling- 
ton by, 378 note— defends the dissolution of 
j^'liament, iv. .12— presides at the forma- 
tion of the national political union, 45 — 
called on to resign his seat, v. 32. 

Biirdwan, railway from Calcutta to, vit 108 
note. 

Bnigcr, the poems of, iv. 279. 

Burgh reform bill for Seotlaiid, the, vi. B. 

Burghers, tho French, discontent among, All. 
125 — representation of the, in Germany, 
will. 142— views of the, in Vienna, 1848, 210. 

Buighcr class, elevation of the, in France, i. 
4— competition among the, in France, iii. 
170— Alone represented in France, t6. 
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D^her Guard, formation, dra., of the, in 
nussela, iv. llWthe Bwlin, conduct of, 
▼iii. 165, 16T— it disaoWed, 170, 171— form- 
ation of a. In Vienna, 202. 

Burgher party, the, in the Broglie ministrj', 
iv. 121— their viewa, i5.— miniatry fh)m 
the, 124. 

Burghersh, lord, at the congreaa of Verona, 
ii. 268. 

Burgos, advance of the French to, ii. 280— 
defeat of the Carliate near, v. 225. t 

Buigoyne, Sir J., Wellington’s letter to, oh 
the defences of the country, vii. 234 

Buigundy, the Dukes of, Darante’s History 
oL lii. 198. 

Burke, Mr, on capital felonies, i. 201— as a 
speaker in the House of Commons, ii. 215, 
816— on tlie right basis of representation, 
vi. 10 note. 

Biirmah, origin of the war with, vi. 183— 
military resoni'ces, ftr., 184— ilrst opera- 
tions, and capture of ihingoon, ih— fnither 
successes, 185— reverses of the British, 186 
et conflicts before Rangoon, 187— ad- 
vance on Promo, 188— its capture, ib . — 
storming of Amcaii, 180— advance of the 
British towanl Ava, and submission of the 
court* 190— hostilities renewed, and fltial 
defeat of the Burmese, 191— conclusion of 
peace, 102— reflections on the war, ift— 
army of India at conclusion of the war, 166 
—undue reduction of force after war with, 
199— expense of it, 200— the second war 
with, and mipturo of Martnlvan, vii. 108— 
storming of llaiignon, 109— and of Bosscin, 
t5.— capture of Prorae and Pegu, 110— 
peace, ib. 

Bum, William, the architect, i. 258. €• 

Buniaga, a memlier of the Cortes of 1822, ii. 
240. , 

Biimcs, Sir Alex., mission of, to Dost Ha- 
hommed, vi. 219— his difficulties from the 
parsimony of the government, f5.— opposes 
the restoration of Shah Soojah, 226, 227— 
supplies ])rocurcd for the expedition by, 
281— recoin mends abandoniiicut of Cabul, 
244— murrler of, 250. 

Bnmes, lieut., murder of, at Cabul, vi. 250. 

Bumey, Miss, the novels of, i. 249. 

Burning of widows, abolition of, in India, vi. 
203. 

Baron, check of Gomez at, v. 200. 


Burr, colonel, at the battle of Kirkee, vi 
179. 

Bui-rell,SirC.,v. 410. 

Uunchenscliaft, the, in Germany, iv. 280. 

Burton, jndge, trial of O’Connell before, vi. 
808. 

Bartsdorff, general, at the assanit of Akhal- 
alkh, iii 80-ielief of Akhalzikh by, 40— 
again relieves it, i5.— operations under, 
1829, 41— attacks Milli-Diiz, 42— subse- 
quent movements, {5.— at battle of Kainly, 
48, 44— advance of, to Hassan-Kale, 45— 
occupies Baibout, 47— defeated and wound- 
ed at Rhart, ib. 

Bury, rates of mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 
note. 

Bushe, Mr, becomes aolicitor-geneml for Ire- 
land, ii. 192. 

Bussewitz; M. de, royal commissioner to pro- 
vincial estates of Prassia, iv. 249. 

Bussolengo, nliandonmcnt of, by the Aus- 
triauBj viii. 87. 

Butcher meat, iirst fall of, on tlie new tariff, 
1842, vi. 299— fall in prices of, 1852, Ae., 
viii. 296. 

Butler, Mr, on the legality of a Catholic sit- 
ting in parliament, iii. 386. 

Biitron, a Christino leader, v. 154. 

Butter, foreign, proposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 868— increased consumption of, 
1843-6, vii. 260 note. 

Butterby, insurrectionary movement at, i. 
165. 

Buxton, Mr Fowell, petition ftoin silk-weav- 
ers presented by, iii. 243— advocacy of 
negro emancipation by, v. 44— arguments 
of, for immediate emancipation, 48— mo- 
tion by, on the compensation to the slave- 
owners, 50— on the increase of the slave 
trade, 54, vii. 225, 228. 

Bygrave, captain, vii. ^5. 

Byng, Sir Jran, commander of forces in Ire- 
land, 1880, iv. 4 note. 

Byng, Mr, banquet to, in Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, vi. 81. 

Byron, lord, the works of, i. 2]|> et on 
Castlcreagh’s death, il. 208 note— arrival 
of, in Greece, 408— his efforts to allay the 
dissensions, ib. 

Byzantine empire, disastrous eflhcts of con- 
quest of, iv. 172— cause of the decay of the, 
V. 242. 

Bzoski, M., massacre in chateau of, vii. 201. 


c 

Ca Ira. secret society called, iv. 378 note; 22.8— wounded at Lucena, 225— succeases 

Caballero, M., v. 189. • of, 226— his cruelties, 227— further suc- 

Cabanero, a Carlist leader, v. 224. cesses of, 220— continues the con^t after 

Cahet,’ M., arrest of, iv. 338— a leader of the tlie retirement of Don Carlos, hut at length 

socialist demonstration, viii. 28— a party withdraws, 282. 
to inaunectikniof 15th May, 87— apjaiiuted ^Cabrera, tke curate, a Carlist leader, v. 168. 
by mob to provisional govemiiieut, 39. CabiO, route to In^ 1^, vi. 208— anrlval of 
Cabvma, general, forces under, in Aragon, the British expedition at, 288— entrance of 

^d bli movements, v. 192— successes of, *the British inta 286— force accumulated 
103— murder of hla mother, 198— reiirisals in, 237— force left in, 288— quartets of the 

by. ib.— expedition under, 2p5— opera- troops at, 280— ^wlng disoontent in, 240 

tfona In concert with Don Carlos, 216— —advance of Dost Mahommed on, 244— 
threatens Madrid, 210— violent counsels state of affalra at, 247— forces In and 
of, 220— bis character and system of war, around it, 248— infatuation of defensive 
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Gabul, eontifiweci 

ami^tneiits, {&.— conduct of the Britieh, 
249— commencement of the ineurrection 
at, and murder of Bnmes, 249---captu];e of 
Commissariat fort, 251-~cnd of stores, iJb. 
—storming of Mahoinmed Shereefs fort, 
252— Jealousy between leaders, 293— storm- 
ing of the Rickabashee fort, ih.— action on 
the heists, 254— arguments for removal 
Into the Bala-Hissar, 256^efeat of the 
British at Beh-Meni, 257 et sec.— negotia- 
tions, 258— capitulation, 259— the retreat 
from, 263 et seg.— views of Eilenboron^ 
regarding advance to, viL 35— and of Pol- 
lock, Nott, &&, 36— advance resolved on, 
ST-^advance of Pollock toward, 39— march 
of Kott to, and his anival, 43— destruc- 
tion of the Basaar, 44. 

Cabul river, the, vlL 50: 

Cocliar, entiy of the Burmese into, vi. 187. 

Cadiz, tlie duke do, marriage of Isabella of 
Srain to, vii. 210. 

Cadiz, former importance of the trade of, i. 
320— composition. Ac., of the Cortes of 
1812 at, 327— declared a free port, 341— 
efforts of the libeinla of, to win over the 
troops in the Isle of Leon, 343— the insur- 
^^lon at, 344— at first arrested, i5.— mea- 
sures of TOvemment against the revolt, 345 
—the yellow fever at, {5.— first attempt of 
tlie i-evolted troops on, 347— massacre at, 
351— refuses to roceive the governor ap- 
iwinted by the king, ii. 237, 238— the autlio- 
rities of, defy the government, 239— repub- 
lican conspiracy at, and its suppression, 
249— retreat of the Cortes with uie king 
to, 291— the revolutionary forces in, 292— 
strongth, Ac., of the revolutionists in, id.— 
progress of siege, 294— assault of the Tro- 
cadero, 295— negotiations at, and assault 
of Santa Petri, 297 a- deliverance of the 
king and dissolution of the Cortes, id.— re- 
volutionary inovements at, 1885, v. 190. 

Cadore, capture of, by the Austrians, viii. 97. 

Cadovid, tlie duke de, becomes premier, v. 
117— abandons Lisbon, 131. 

Caen, resistance to the new valuation in, viL 
146. 

Caffe, trial and deatli of, for the insurrection 
at Thouara, ii 220. 

Caffi, signor, execution of, and excitement 
caused by it, viii 80. 

Caffhwia, British, ravaged by the Caffires, 
viiL 312. 

Caffro war, its origin and first diaaaters, viii. 
812— termination, 813— siriweqnent trans- 
actions, id. j 

Cahors, resistance to the valuation in, vii 
146. 

Caille, IL, embassy of, to Mehemet All, v. 
869. 

Calabria, the duke of, i. 866. 

Calais, journey of Louis Philippe to, 1882, iv. 
881. • 

CalaiData^ proclamation of the Gre^ insur- 
gents from, ii 865— organisation of the in- 
anxrection at, 369i>opemtlon8 of Ibrahim^ 
at, 427. 

Calatrava, selior, a leader in the Cortes of 
1820, i 866-new society headed by, ii 230 
—opposes the law against the press, 240— 
1 ^ member of the Spanish committee in 


France, iv. 108-eppointed premier, v. 2M 
—overthrow of his ministry, 218. ^ 

Calcraft, Hr, motion by, on the salt tax, ii 204. 

Calcutta, ravages of cholera in, vL 181— de- 
pression at, after the Affghanistan disaster, 
vii. 23— various roads from, 103 note— rail- 
road to Burdwan, ih. 

Calderon, the conde de, appointed to com- 
mand at Cadiz, i 344— made prisoner by 
the insurgent troops, 346. 

^leiji, M., vii 834. 

C^houn, Hr, views of, on the bank question, 
vi 55. 

Calico printers, strike of the, 1834, in Glas- 
gow, Ac., vi. 74. 

Calicoes, printed, proposed reduction of duty 
on, iv. 15 note. 

California, effects of the discovery of the 
gold-mines of, i. 16, 21, vii. 806, viii. 320— 
their effects on emigration, i. 36— and on 
the price of gold, ii. 137. 

Callimachi, Prince Charles, appointed hos- 
podar of Walhichia, ii 302. 

Callington, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Calinou, H., dismissal of, iii. 122— vice-pre- 
sident of the Clninibor, v. 309. 

Calomarde, M. de, v. 105, 106— dismissed from 
office, 107. 

Calves, consumption of, in Paris, 1789-1840, 
iii 172 note. 

Calviens, M., i. 152. 

Comarilltt, tlm secret, in France, under 
Charles X., iii. 72. 

Camarilla, the Spanish, i 334— further arbi- 
traiy proceedings of the, 83&— its intrigues, 
V. 102e(seg. 

Cambridge, the duke of, vi. 288— viceroy of 
Hanover, measures of, there in 1831, iv. 
136->-pif!Sont during del^ate on repeal of 
com laws, 362— at Wellington’s funeral, 
viii 329, 830. 

Cambridge, state of corporation of, vi. 6. 

Cambridgcslnro, election of 1830 for, iii. 393. 

Cainbronne, general, i. 140— proscribed in 
1815, 93. 

Camolford, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Camille- Jourdan, M., one of the presidents 
of colleges, i. 154— in the Chamber of 1816, 
275— aiguments of, for new law of elec- 
tions, 276—011 a proprielaiy clcigy, 287— 
opimses tlie law regarding the press, 295 — 
called to the council of state, 309— aigu- 
meiits of, against the re- establishment of 
the censorshij), ii, 109— amendment on the 
new elcetoriil law moved by, 107— dismiss- 
ed flnia the council of state, 115. 

Camp followers, largo proportion ot, injiidia, 
vi. 168. 

Campana, general, i. 364. 

Campbell, Sir John, afterwards lord, the bi- 
ographical works of, i. 246— attorney-gen- 
eral, 1835, V. 421 note— decision of, on 
O’Conneirs case, vi. 309— on the Maine 

j boundary question, 319 note— chanceUor 
of dueby of Lancaster, 1846, vii. 221 note. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, operations of,^n 
Burmah, vi. 185— repulse at Kykloo, ISO-**^ 
victory of, before Rangoon, 188— advances 
on Prome, i6.— capture of it, t6.— ftirther 
victories, 189— advance of, toward Ava, 190 
—victory at Hilloon, 191. 

Campbell, captain, at Halian^pore, vii. 70. 
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v^mpbell, general, at Chillianwallali, vii. 

Campbell, Thomas, the genius of, i. 222. 

Ga^jjiliav^, M., ministry of, in Fnissia, 

'Campoolie^ railway from Bombay to, \iL 108 
note. 

Campo-Franco, count, secret inairiage of the 
Duchess de Bci'ii to. iv. S28. 

Campo Veidc, general, placed in command 
at Granada, i. 351. 

•Canada, efibcts of the changes of 1830 on/^. 
5— memlmrs proposed to be given to, iv. 
37 note— the old protective system toward, 
60— state of, since the I'cforin bill, 72— 
commencement of the troubles in, 1835, 
vi. 16— dernands of the diHc^ntented in 
1)oth the provinces, 17— opening of the As' 
sembly, and dutiiaiids of the 0]i])U8ition, 
«5.— increasing discontents of; and settle- 
ment of Upper, 30— violent proceedings in 
the Assembly of Lower, ib. — disturbed 
state of, 46— nifaii-s of, 1830, 88— ilittei'cnt 
temper of Lower and Upjier, 89 — ef- 
fects of the crusade against the banks in 
the iStates, i5.— aiipronch of the contest in 
Jjower, 90 — coininencement of insurrec- 
tion, ib. — defeats of iusiiigcnts, 91— effects 
of ^hese suceos.ses, <5. — iiisniTcctioii in 
Upi^er. 92 — advance of thh i-elxils, 93 — 
their defeat, i5.— conduct of the miUtia, 
^6.— oflbils of the American sympathisers 
to inviulo, 9t -burning of the Caroline, ib. 
—these proceedings diselainied by the 
American government, 95— measures of 
the h<mie govonimcnt, 96 — report of the 
committee of the iVsscmbly on the wants 
of 'the province, ib.— state on Lord Dur- 
ham’s arrival, 97— <*oiii-sc foll«iwe<l Ijy him, 
■ib. — mistake in the (mlimuieu for tmiis- 
IKiitatioii of the jirisoncrs, 98 -difllcnlty 
when tliey anived in Beiiniuhi, 99— an- 
nulling of Lord Durham’s ordinance, t&.r— 
ho resigns, and is siicccede.d by I^ord Syd- 
enham, 100 -his i-epoi-t on it, 16.— the re- 
bellion again bicaks out, 101— defeats of 
the iiisuigonts, tb.— and of the American 
invadera, 102 — ^thc latter again defeated, tb. 
—trials of leaders, 103— and of American 
sympathisei's, ?&.— great change in institu- 
tions of, after tlio relicllion, 104— ems*t of 
this on the local govei-nmcnt, 105— giowtii 
of, since 1841, ib. -reflections on this, 106 
—recent p;rowth of this prosiicrity, 107— 
•contrast m 1838 and at present, 108— sys- 
tem of land grants in, 124 — danger from 
the rebellion In, 136— oxiioils per head to, 
156^hTiculties regarding, 1841, 281— pro- 
portion of cliildreii at school in, 314 note- 
threatened hostilities Ijetwcen, and the 
States, 1843, 317— Irish emigrants to, 1841- 
55, vii. 247 note— cry from, lor repeal of 
the navigation laws, viii. 287— progress of, 
compand with Australia, 304— loyalty In. 
under the new colonial system, 310. 

•Canadian timber, proposed reduction of duty 

« on, vL 296. 

^analB of China, the, viL 8— grant for, in 
Ranee, 1888, iv. 860 and note— companies 
for. 1825, lit 258 note— importance of, to 
India, VI. 103— Indian, under Lord Dol- 
houai^ vU. 108 and note^ 


Canaris, Constantine, attack on the Turkish 
fleet by, ii. 386— naval victory of, at Tene- 
doB, 802— at the capture of Ipsora, 404— 
his escape, 406— defeats the Turkish fleet 
off Samos, ib.— daring attack on the Turks 
by, and woimded, 423. 

Candahar, route to India from the north by, 
vi. 208, 209— arrival of the British expedi- 
tion at^ '231— recefition of Shall Soojali, 
282— forao left in, 238— renewed insurrec- 
tion at, 246— defeat of the insurgents near, 
ib.— the trooiw at, ordered up to Oabul, 
254— conduct of Nott at, 266— position of 
the British in. vii. 30— commencement of 
the revolt at, 81— measures for its security, 
32— attack by tlie Affghans, ib.— its de- 
fence, 33— ailvonce of Kngland to, 88. 
Condcish, close of tlie Pindarreo war in, vl. 
182. 

Candia, the conquest of, by the Turks, ii. 

332— massacre by the Tiu'ks in, 378— re- 
I victualled by the Turks, .384— operations 
j in, 1823, 391, 400— successes of the Greeks 
I in, 1829, iii. 64— excluded from kingflnm of 
I Greece, 65 — still excluded fi-oin Greece, 
v. 260. 

Candidates, system of requiring pledges fi-om, 
under the reform bill. v. 12. 

Candles, fall in price of, 1841 to 1845, vi. 355 
note — proposed reduction of duties on, 
363. 

Candole, M. do, nn adherent of the Diiehess 
de Bern’s, taken prisoner, iv. 323. 

Cnnea, blockade of the ’i'urks in Crete In, ii. 
378^ 391— ravages of the plague in, 400— • 
the Turks besieged in, 1829, iii. 64. 
Canning, Mr, rotnm of, from Lisbon and bis 
appointment to the boanl of control, i. 172 
— on the state of the criminal law, 203 ct 
jieg.— at Aix-la-Chapelle, 298— resigimtion 
of, 1821, ii. 180-ftipeech of, on CaUiolio 
emancipation, 1821, 182— and in 1822, 196 
noie-Hipeech of, arainst parliamentary re- 
form, 1822, 197— sketch of the career of, 
213 note— his character, Ac., 213 et mq.— 
succeeds Castlereogh ns foreign secretary, 
257— his views on Spain, and French inter- 
vention there, tb'.— instructions of, to Wel- 
lington at Verona regarding the slave trade, 
260— and on tlie Spanish question, 262— 
his views on it, but resolves on nou-intcr- 
ferenco, 273— Iteelings and views of, on the 
French invasion of Spain, 283— letters to 
Cliateaubrfauid ftom, against intervention 
in Spain, <b. note— portoait of him by M. 
Maroellus, 214— his opinion on the pro- 
bable duration of the war, 285— his admir- 
ation of Cibateaubriand, 284 note — con- 
tinues neutrality with regard to Spain, 291 
— opposes the Intervenuon of Russia in 
Spun, 802— views of, in the rec.ogiiition of 
the South American republics, 308 ei SOS'--* 
his proceedings in pursuance of this, 304- 
speech of, at Plymouth on the prospect of 
war, 800— on the conduct of the Frendi 
invasion of Spain, 814— negotiations of, in 
b favour of Gre^ 4217-eflbitB of, to secure 
xecognltiOBLOf the South American repub- 
lics. lit 87— appointed minister for foreign 
aflUrs, 225— formal recognition of the South 
Amenefia states by, 252— alteroation' be- 
tween Brougliam and, 270— Mr North a 
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Canning, eoniinued, 

prot^ of, 277--on tJje alien act, 279— ar- 
gnmeiits of, against the Catholic Associa- 
tion, 281— aaguinents of, for suppression of 
small notes, 288, 298— heads the pro*Catho- 
lic party in 1820, SOd-Hspeech of, on Portu- 
gal, 307«<se9.— its effect^ 3U0— first brought 
into the cabinet by Lord Liverpool, 813— 
becomes premier after tlic xenrement of 
tlie latter, Jealousy of him among the 
aristocracy, 314r--effect of his accession to 
the premiership, ib.— speech of, 1827, on 
the com laws, 319 et sa?.— on Wdlington's 
opposition to the com bill, 820— partial 
disfranchisement of Fenryn proposM by, 
322- -proud position of, 823~%is suscepti- 
ble disposition and iuctreasing illness, ib. 
—his lost illness and death, ib.— expecta- 
tions formed of him, 324- -he wonla have 
disappointed tlieso, ib.— review of his lost 
acts, ib.— his character as a statesman and 
orator, 325- -peerage and grant to his fii- 
iiiily, 329— death of his ehlest son, ib. note 
—vote of his paity on the address, 1830, 
377— they oppose the proposed rednetions 
of the army and mwy, 880— tlieir disincli- 
nation to inform, 887— Earl Grey's speech 
against, iv. 4 —on tlie dangers of refonn, 
25, 26— resolutions of, in 1828, regaxding 
slavery, v. 43— views of. as to the course 
to be followed in tlie West Indies, vL 115— 
character of Sir Thomas Munro by, 182— 
Feel's arguments for emancipation borrow- 
ed from, 274— and the Oregon question, 
321— connection of Lorii^ George Bentinck 
with, vii. 257. 

Canning, lonl, foreign under-Beexetary, 1841, 
vl. 280 note. 

Canuing, Mr, afterwards Sir Stratford, terms 
of accommodation for Greece arranged by, 
ii. 422— vote of, ou the address, 1830, iiL 
377. 


Canova, the works of, iv. 297. 

CaiiTobert, general, character of, vii. 173. 

C'anterac, general, death of, v. 171. 

Canterbury, the archbishop of, iv. 44— mo- 
tion by. An Irish church bill, v. 25— at Wel- 
lington’s fbneral, viii. 880. 

Contilloii, trial of, for the attempt to assas- 
sinate Wellingron, i. 803— bequest by Na- 
poleon to, it 13L 

Canton, population of, vii. 8— powers of vice- 
roy of, 4— opinm smuggling at m-seizure 
of it there, and violenFproceedingB of Liu, 
19— commencement of nostilitles at, 11— 
storming of the forts of, 14— opening of, 
20 . 


Cape of Good Hope, state of, since the re- 
form bill, iv. 72— the Cafftes at the, 1841, 
vi. 281— progress of, compared with Aus- 
^tralia, viii. 805 note— discontent at, 1851, 
* and its causes, 811— the Caffre war, ib. et 
«eg.— subsequent transactions, 818. 

Cape wines, proposed duty on, iv. 15 note. ^ 
Cape de Yerdes, Buldugatloii of, by the Migtf- 
elites, V. 122L 

Capefigue, the works of, ill. 195— denun^a^ 
Bon of Laftiyette by, iv. 128. 

Capefigue, M. An^es, murder of, at Mar- 
seilles,!. 99. 

Capcllnn, admiiid, at the battle of Algiers, i. 
77,80. 
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Capelle, M., private secretary to the Count 
d'Artois, and a member of tlic Richelieu 
ministry, il. 96. 

Oapclli, In^ta, encounter of Mnrat witli, i. 
137— arrests him, ib. 

Capital, acmimulation of, during the war in 
Great Britain, and its eilbcts, i. 3— efl'oets 
of the contraction of the cnrroncy on, 20— 
want of, for cultivation in Russia, ii. 17— 

» destruction of, in France, by the revolu- 
tion, iii. 175— necessity of combination by 
labour against, 246— growing anta^nisni 
between, and inral industry, 367— unduo 
influence given to, by tlie railway system, 
397— inureased inlluence of, iv. 2— accumu- 
lation of, by the trading classes, 78— tlie 
struggle between, and lalioiir, in Franco, 
82 -abundance of, in France, 1836, v. 304 
-rise of interest during crisis not dno to 
want of, 402— eift'ct of want of, on Irish 
agriculture, vi. 34 — abundance of, during 
crisis of 1847, vii. 262— want of, alleged 
as the cause of the crisis of 1847, 281- al- 
leged want, of, in England, 308— iulliicnco 
of, in agrieiilture as compared with manu- 
factures, 311— destmetion of, in France 
during the Revolution, 134— thcr„strugglo 
of, againn labour in Franco, IbS. 

Capitals, progress and splendour of the, in 
Germany, iv. 221. 

Capital felonies, number, &c., of, i. 201— 
examples of them, 202. 

Capital ofi'eiiecs, number of, in Great Bri- 
tain, 1822, ii. 198. 

Capital punishment, Mackintosh on, i. 202 — 
nominal almlilion of, in Russia, ii. 19— 
alKilition of, save for murder, in England, 
182— frequency of, in tlic French army, 
vii. 233. 

Capitalists, the English, support given to 
the Spanish revolutionists by, ii. 256— in- 
fluence of, iii. 386 — cllVct of tlie coiiinietiou 
of the currency on, iv. 03— their po.ssea- 
sion of the close boroughs, tA— fall of their 
predominance with the refonn bill, 65 — 
their predominance, and liow obtained, 78 
—is this the result of a general law? ib. 
—the j-efonn movement caused by tlicir 
policy, 80 — schism between, and the 
w'orkiug classes in France after 1830, 383 
— sympatliy of, witli the democratic party 
in Spain, v. 85— hostility of the Chartists 
directed against, vi. 81.— .9ec also Moneyed 
interest. 

Capitan Pacha, the, successes qf. iq 1823, ii. 
898— defeat of his fleet near Andros, 413— 
at the siege of Missolonghi, 410— his de- 
feat and flight, ib . — operations of, 1826, 
423— defeated liy Mianlis, i6.— at Navaiino, 
428— at Varna, iii. 28. 

Capitation tax, the, in Russia, ii. 14— pro- 
duce, Ac., of it there, 25— in Turkey, 
326. 

Capo d’Istria, count, iii. 13— at Aix-la^Cha- 
pellc, i. 898— at the Congress of Trop^u, 
Ii. 86— a member of tlie Hetoiiia, 357, 868 
—becomes president of Greece, iii. di- 
settlement of Greece under preeideney 
of, V. 258— his overthrow and assaosicor 
tion, ib. 
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d'Istria* count Anmtin, chosen presi- 
Y'^nt after his brothers death, and resist- 
ance to him, Y. 268— abdication of, 260. 

Cajma, capitulatioii of, to the xVustrians, iL 

Carabil, defeat of Ballasteros at, ii. 202. 

Carabuso, extir|tatlon of pirates of, iii. 64. 

Caiacca^ arsenslof, captured by Biego.i. 847. 

Caiaman, count, at the Congress of Trop* 
pau, IL 86. 

Carascosa, general, i. 364— defensive mev 
sures of, against the Austrians, IL 40^ 
escapes, 41. 

Carbonari, origin and history of the, in 
Italy, i. 363— revolutionary movements of 
the, 1820, 364— revolutionary proceedings 
of the, in Sicily, 366— character of the. in 
Piedmont, 369— disclosures regarding tlie. 
on the trial of the Rociiello conspirators, 
ii. 226— plan of, fur the escape of the con- 
demned. 227— efforts of the, in Italy, vii. 
338— in Lomliardy, viii. 73. 

Carbonarisiii, general introduction of, into 
France, ii. 224. 

Carboniiean, arrest and execution of, i 151. 

Cardinal, a Canadian iusuigciit, execution 
of, vi. 10.3. 

Cardonas, the marqni.s of, v. 96. 

Cardwell, Mr, arguments of, on the mone- 
tary crisis of 1847, vii. 264. 

Caietto, engineer to Ali Pacha, treachery of, 
il 382. 

Corignnn, the prince of, i. 370— appointed 
regent of Piedmont, 371— at the siege of 
Cadiz, ii. 295. 

Carlisle, loni, becomes lonl privy seal, iii. 
826— a mem1)cr of the Grey cabinet, iv. 3 
note— again lord iirivy seal, v. 64— resig- 
nation of, 71. 

Carlisle, riots in, 1S26, iii. 2S7— distress in, 
1841, Vi. 284. 

Carlist war, the, in S]iain, v. 141 et srq. 

Carlists, origin of the name, v. 93. 

Carlos, don, marriage of, to a Portuguese 
princess, i. 338— <lniigcr of, at Araniuez, iL 
244 — the head of the Absolutist party, iv. 
119— ultra-royalist conspiracy iu favour of, 

V. 93— false reports of the lilicmls regard- 
ing, 98— efforts t)f the liberals to act him 
aside, 101, 102 et preparations of his 
partisans, 104 — proposals of the Queen’s 
party to, 105— retires to Portugal, 108— 
proclaimed on the King’s dcatli, 109-< 
terms of the quadniple alliance regarding, 
184— parties in favour <»r, 138 et se^.—his 
character, and its effect on the ooritest, 
139— outbreak and liistory of tlie war in 
his fitVoflV, 141 et my.— his movements in 
Portugal, 156 — enters Uie Basque pro- 
vinces, and his reception, 157— proclama- 
tion and movements, 158 et se7.— retires 
to Elizondo, 159— operations under, 161 
— narrow escape of, 163— his romantic 
adventures* 164— attempt on his life, ib. 

— takes the command in Biscay, 166 — 
amnesty to prisoners, 167— honours con- 
/erred on Zumalacarregui, 168— death of 
fils wife, 169— movements of, 170— last 
interview with Zumalacarregni. 181 — 
takes the chief command after his death, 
184— the Durango decree, 186 — invasiou 
of Catalonia, 192 — defeat of Esimrtero, 
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45.— fhrthor operations, 198— new plans 
of campaign, 200— new plan resolved on, 
218— his march on Madrid, 214 et 
successes of, 215 — passage of the Ebro, 
216 — defeated, 45. —again advances on 
Madrid, 217— arrives before it, 219— una- 
nimity there against him, 45.— his retreat, 
and ^ects of we IhilaTe, 220— disunion 
among his foUowen, 221— new aspect of 
the war, 223 et «eo.— new flying expedition 
into Spain, 224— nesh dissensions, 225— his 
marri^, 227— his prospects in 1888, 228 
—treason of Marotte, 229 et eeq. —retires 
Into France, 232— exclusion of, from the 
Spanish crown, vii. 209. 

Carlos Louis, the Infant, Parma, Ac., as- 
signed to, i. 840. 

Carlotta, the Infanta, v. 106. 

Carlow, anti-tithe meeting at, 1832, v. 11— 
smgli amount of tithes individually due 
in, 11— efl'eets of the coerciou act in, 22 
note— proclaimed in 1848, vii. 300. 

Carlowitz, the archbishop of, viii. 221. 

CarlsbacL congress of, and resolutions 
against liberuism, adopted by, iv. 226. 

Carlsruhe, excitement in, on the French 
Revolution of 1848, viii 148— revolution- 
ary outbreak at, 184 — occupied by tlie 
forces of the Confederacy, 45. 

Carlyle, Thomas, Uie works of, i. 254. 

Carmouo, a Carlist leader, executiou of, v. 
230. 

Carnse, Sir James, governor of Bombay, vi. 
207. 

Camd, M. de, on the French national char- 
Mter, vii. 127, 

Camicer, a Carlist leader, v. 154. 

Carnot, M., returned for Paris, 1842, vii. 
155— joins the coalition against the gov- 
ernment, 872— member of the provisional 
government, 400 nl^te— votes for, 1848, 
viii. 34 note— minister of public instrue- 
tioq, 1848, 36, 51 notes— proposed primary 
instinction measures, viL 885 — election 
of, for Paris, 343. 

Caroline, queen, omission of lier name in 
the litui^, and discussion on It, ii. 157 

— commencement of troubles about, 173 

— sketch of her previous life, 45. — her 
conduct abroad, and proceeding in con- 
sequenco of it, 174— omission of her name 
in the lituigy, and her return to Eng- 
land, 46,— her reception there, 176— failure 
of fresh negotiations, and Gomiiiencemcnt 
of the inquiry, 170— her trial, 177 et seq. 

— her demnee, and failure of the bill, 
179 — withdrawal of the bill, 45. — flrat 
enthusiasm in her favour, 45.— and rapid 
reaction, 180— demand of, for her coro- 
nation, 188— ia reftised admittance to it, 
and her death, 189— her funeral, 1904^' 
conduct of George IV. toward, iii. 890. 

Caroline, ex-queen of Naples, last letter of 

, Murat ta, C 188— origin of the Carbonari 
under, 863. 

Caroline of Natfles, marriage of the Duke 
^e Berrl to, L 288, IL 90— the assassina- 
tion of her husband, 91 —during his last 

j moments, 45. c4 409.— Berri, duchesse 
de. 

Caroline, capture and burning of the, vi. 
94. 
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Caron, colonel, insurrection at Colmar under, 
ii. 228—hls execution, ib, 

Corondelet, a Christino, defeat of, v. 105. 

Caipenitza, defeat of the Turks by Boz- 
zarla at, ii. 809. 

Carrel, Armand, character, Ac., of, as a 
republican leaden iv; SK^mission of, to 
Bouen on behalr of the Duke of Or* 
leans. 86— eflbrts of, to win Clausel to 
the insurgents, 835— and the revolt at 
Lyons, 874— demanded as counsel by the 
prisoners for treason, v. 292— arrested as 
an accomplice of Fieschi’s, 290— aim- 
ments of, against the proposed lepresaiye j 
laws, 801 ti seq. 

Cairel, one of the conspirators at Bdfort, 
ii. 226. 

Canelot, general, appointed to command 
round Paris, viii. 848. 

Caniagcs, proposed reduction of duties on, 
vi. 862. 

Carrickfergus, increase of, since the Union, 
V. 62 note. 

Carthagena, arbitrary arrest, Ac., of royal- 
ists at, ii. 232— the Coiiimuneros in, 235 
— snrreiuler of, to the French, 292— vio- 
lence of the royalists in, 293. 

Carthageuiau war, true cause of the deter- 
mination of the, ii. 136. 

Cartwright, colonel, daring the mutiny at 
Barrackpore, vL 194. 

Carvigal, general, illegal appointment of, by 
the king, i. 357. 

Carvalho, minister under Don Pedro, ▼. 132. 

Carystos, the Turks shut up in, ii. 898— re- 
lieved, , 401. 404. 

Casa del Cainpo, defeat and surrender of the 
Guard at, ii. 248. 

Casadcvall, a Carlist leader, v. 168. 

Casa-lrugo, marquis, becomes premier, iL 
300 note. . 

Casa via, treachery of, at Dragaschan, ii. 870. 

Cash payments, etfects of the suspension of, 
i. 18— prolonmtion of the suspension, 64 
—discussion in parliament regaraing it, 46 
et reflections on it, OO^ebates on 
the resumption 1818, 175 et eeq., 188 — 
petition from Bristol against it, 189— and 
from London, 190— the great debate on it, 
191 et so;.— decision of parliament, 198— 
reflections on the suMect, 199— causes 
which brought it about, iL 189— dangers 
with which attended, 141— its disastrous 
effects, 143— debate on it^ 1821, 184— and 
1822, 199 et eeg.— political changes in pro- 
gress from it, 210— small notes resumed 
during suspension, iiL 289— ftUl of prices 
caused by resumption, and influence of 
this in compiling the remission of taxes, 
886— the resnmpuon as leading to reform, 
iv. 62— suspension of, in .the United States 
during the war with Eng^d, vL 47— their 
resumption, ib.— suspension of, by Bank 
of France, 1848, vliL 18— effects of this, t5. 
—extended to country banks, {5^-and by 
the French savings banks, 24 — suspended 
in Belictum. 1848, 147. • 

Cashel, arrears oltithea in diocese of, y. 8— 
tithe murdera, Ac., at, 10. 

Cashmere, induded in the old Donranee em- 
pire, vi. 210— Sikh population of, va 76. 
YOL. Vlll. 


Cuo^satQ'ugation of island of, by the Turk^ 

Gaspe, atrocities of the mob in, v. 187— be- 
sieired by Cabrera. 226. 

Cosp^ Sea, Russia established on the, iL 
848, vL 218. 

Cassagnac, general, viii. 354. 

Cassandra, insurrection in, ii. 368— ravages 
of the Turks in, 878— forcing of the lines of, 
and massacre at, 877. 

Cassaro, prince de, viL 849. 

Cassay, M., ii. 249. 

Cassel, society for liberty of the press at, iv. 
363.— He88e-Ca.sscL 

Cassius, mount, v. 245. 

Castailos, general, invasion of France in 1818 
by, i. 33o— suppressiun of revolt in Barce- 
lona by, 340— removed by the Liberala 
his government, 850— atrocious pro- 
clamation of, v. 160. 

CaBtelliaJac, M. de, i. 162— on the endowment 
of tlio clergy, 146— arguments of, against 
the new law of election, 277— and against 
the new laws regarding personal Ihiedom 
and the liberty of the press, 279— speeijk 
of, on the law regarding the press, ii. 223. 

Costelfollit, captmn of, by Mina, ii. 252. 

Castcllamare, coptnre of, by the Sicilian re- 
volutionists, i. 366- recaptured, ib. ^ 

Castellane, tf. de, arguments of, for changa 
in the electoral law, i. 311. 

Castellane, nuidame de, man’icd to Fouche. 
i. 103, 104. 

Castes, prevalence of, in Rnssia, ii. 13. 

Castile, guerilla and robber bands in, i. S35 — 
New, disturbances in, 1819, 842— Old, 
H4;(r'ret royalist committee in, 363— recep- 
tion of the decree against the priests in, 
857— Carlist revolt in, v. 168. 

Castle Pollard, outrage at, 1831, iv. 48. 

Castle Rising, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Castlereagh, lord, arguiiicnts of, for continu- 
ance of the income tax, L 51— his error, 6$ 
—on tlic budget for 1816, 67— on agricultu- 
ral distress, 1816, 62— on the detention of 
Napoleon at St Helena, 68— views of, in tho 
negotiations, 108— measures of, against the 
Rimical movements in 1817, 164— commit- 
tee on income moved by, 199— on the state 
of the criminal law, 203 ct se^.— aiguments 
of, fur the foreign enlistment bill, 207 etten. 
at Aix la-Cliapelle, 298— efforts of. on behalf 
of Poland in 1816, ii. 2- declaration of, re- 
gal ding the Congress of Lay bach, 37, 39- - 
iuipi-ession made on the I^flical leailers 
by, 154— tlie six acts introduced in the 
Commons by, i5.— negotiation with the 
queen, 177— at her tilal, ih.— fiAniibss of, 
after her acquittal, 180— on the effect of her 
trial, 188 — at the coronation of Geoige IV., 
189— bills for pacification of Ireland, 1828, 
196— measures for relief of tho agricultural 
distress, 199— opposes Mr Western’s motion 
on the currency, i5.— on the salt tax, 804— 

P reductions of taxation, 1822, {6.— on the 
small notes bill, 206— death of, 208— tiis 
character, 200 et seg.— his duel with Can- 
ning, 215 note— intended as lepresentailye 
at the Congress of Verona, 258— last in- 
structions of, on the Spanish question, 261 
—his views on the com laws adopted by 

2g 
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'CoBtlereagh; coidinutd, 

VI. 27i~on the Oregon quertion, 

Casilereagh, lady, at the Congreas of Aix-1a- 
Chapelie, L 398. 

Castletown, collision between tlie pcasantiy 
and tiie police at, iii. 888. 

Castor, a Garlist leader, v. 180. 

Castrajaua, defeat of the Christiuos at, v. 

207. 

Castril, defeat of Carlists at, v. 224. 

Castro, Feres de, minister of the exterior ,<n 
1820, i. 851. 

Catalani, innclaine, at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, i. 298. 

Catalonia, brigandage in, i. 335— royalist in- 
surrection ill, ii. 242, 245— successes of the 
royalists in, 251— continued civil war In, 
204— invaded by refugees in 1830, and their 
defeat, iv. 109- disturbed state of, 1825, 
dec., V. 97- suppression of insurrection, 93 
—Garlist revolt in, 168, 192, 194. 

Catania, capture of, by the Neapolitans, viL 
125. 

Catlu'nrt, general, operations of, against the 
Cattres, viii. 313. 

Cathelincau, statue of, iiintilatcd, iv. 322— 
death of his son, 326. 

CaUierine, the empress, on the French revo- 
lution,!. 2— schools established by, and her 
views on them, ii. 11— gains of Russia un- 
tier, 29 note— views of, on Constantinople, 
351— intrigues of, in Greece, 352— share of 
Poland secured by, iv. 172. 

Catholics, the, strength of, in the reformed 
parliament, v. 14— of Belgium, jealousy be- 
tween, and the Dutch Protestants, iv. 110 
—dissensions between, and tlie Protestants 
in Prussia, 1848, viii. 102.— See Roman Ca- 
tholics, Ac. 

Catholic Association, formation, die., of the, 
in Ireland, iii. 249- - rise of it, 278 - -its real 
objects, i5.— bill for repression of, and de- 
bate on it, 281— it is carried, and evaded, 
284— new, and its obieuts, &c., 
ci'cased vigour of tlie, 3:i4~oiitiro coniniiind 
of tlio forty-shilling freeliulders obtained by 
it, 335— increased power and pretensions of 
the, 336— orders the suspension of the great 
meetings, 337— interferes to suppress iiisnr- 
lection, 338— the king on tlie bill against it, 
339— declaration of, regarding the. forty- 
shilling freeholders, 342 — declaration in 
king’s siieucli against it, 344— bill for its 
auppressioii passed, «5.— Feel on the diffl- 
cultics with regard to it, 347— iiicllhdcncy 
of tlie bill for its suppression, t5.— Sir R. 
Ingks *.11 it, 349— ae.(liiie8ce in tlie bill for 
disfranchising the foity- sliilling freeholdcra,’ 
353— revival of, in Ireland, vi. 20. 

Catholic emancipation, cilects of, as regards 
refonn, i. 4— debate on, 1821, ii. 182— ar- 
dour with which advocated, 193— urged by 
tlie liberals os the remedy for tlie. state of 
Ireland, iiL 273— its effects, 274— deljate on,v 
1^24, 276— the real ohject of the Catholic 
Association. 278— bill carried in the Com- 

'“■inons for, 1826, 285— Tweeted in tlie Ijords, 
t5.— remote cause of, 293— tqjeciioii of the 
bill, 1827, S17-Feel*8 speech against it, ib. 
W Ml}.— majority on, 1828, 829- niajority 
against it in the Peers, ib.— king’s speecu 


on, 344— ailments for bill in Commons, 
346 (!t se^.— and against it, 848 et setj.— di- 
vision on it, 851— speech of Wellington id 
the Lords, 852— carried there, ib.— a vic- 
tory of the educated classes over the peo- 
ple, 857— it WHS aided by the contraction 
of the currency and the imwer of the Cor 
tbolicclergy, ib.— difference between its re- 
sults and wjiat was predicted, 858— it was 
a wise and great measure, ib.— spirit in 
which received by the Gatbolies, 359— bow 
it fkiled, 366— its beneficial effects ou the 
English government, ib.— would equally 
have failed if earlier or more complete, ib. 
—retribution brought on both parties by it, 
861— it induced tho reform bill, ib.— divi- 
sion among the Tories caused by, 867— its 
inftiienco in increasing tho desire for re- 
fonn, ib.— failure of, to pacify Ireland, 894 
—influence of, in inducing the fall of tho 
Wellington ministry, iv. 2— increase of 
Clime in Ireland willi, v. 16 and note. 

Catholic question, the, debate ou, 1822, ii.l96 
—during tho elections of 1826, iii. 806— in- 
creasing inipoi-tancc of, 334— decided views 
of the mng on, 339— firat yielding in tho 
cabinet on, 840— Peel on the disunion caus- 
ed by, 845 —and on tlie vacillations in the 
Commons on it, 346— effect of its unsettled 
state on Ireland, ib.— Peers change of view 
on, vi 272. 

Catholic Rent, collection of, by the Catholic 
Assodation, iii. 278. 

Catholicism, alleged political tendencies of, 
iii 817. 

Cato Street conspiracy, history of the, li. 157 
et arrest and execution of the conspi- 
rators, 159. 

CatoUca, prince, murder of, at Palcimo, i. 
367. 

Cattle, exports of, Germany, iv. 220— 
importeo, proposed reduction of duty on, 
vi. 296 note. 

CausBSUB, the, tlie Russian army of, ii 25— 
the range of, 844— as a military barrier, ib. 
—the passes through it, 345— the tribes in- 
habit!^, their character, habits, Ac., 346— 
Bassiaa inter\'eiition ir.^ 848— their estab- 
lishment in it, ib.— wars between Rtusia 
and the native tribes, 349— progress of Rus- 
sia to the south of, Iii. 2. 

Cauchy, M., auuonuces his sentence to Ney, 
i 129. 

Cnula, count, escape of, Arom the mob, v. 117 
—dismissed from ofRce, tb. 

Cnuloincourt, H., heads the Napoleonists in 
1819, ii. 88. 

Caussidibre, M., account of the scene at tlie 
Hotel do Ville by, viii 3— conspiracy in fa- 
vour of, 80— votes for, 1848, 34 note— at the 
meeting of the Assembly, 34— resignation 
of, 39— returned to Assembly, 41— iinpli- 
f>ated in the revolt of June, -54— withdraws 
to England, ib. 

Caux, M.^de, becomes minlster-at-wor, iii. 101 
—on the state of the army, 108. 

^avaignac, general, created a peer, v. 372— 
character of, vli. 172— defeats Abd*cl*Kader 
at Cherehell, 177— surrender of AM-el-Ko- 
derto, 188— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 note — 
appointed minlster^at-wor, 39— forties un- 
der, against tlie revolt of June, 44— his pra- 
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€avaignac, continued. 

]Muations aiid plans, 44r^ppointed dicta* 
tor, ib.— Ills ineaBures against the Insur* 
gents, 45 et continuation of dictator- 
ship to, 60— his ministry, 51 note— first mea- 
sures of his government^ 61— advocates 
continuance of state of siege, 60— contest 
between him and Louis Naiioleon for pre- 
sidency, 62— iiis position and views, 63— 
his address to tlio electors, i6.— measures 
at Rome, 60— results of election, <6.— on 
the reversion of the constitution, 351— 
votes for the motion of the quosstors, 863 
—arrested, 356. 

Cavaignac, M., iv. 370 note— and the Duke of 
Orleans, 04— trial of, 1831, and disturb- 
ances caused by it, 140— refuses to plead, 
V. 292. 

Cavalry, the Turkish, ii. 337— in 1828, Hi. 21. 

Cavalry horses, importation of, into Franco, 
iii. 174. 

( 'avan, proclaimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Cavendish, lord, on tlie budget for 1816, i. 60. 

Cayenne, traiisportatiou of the insurgents of 
June to, viiL 49. 

Cayla, the countess du, infiuence of, over the 
king, ii. 96, 125, 311, .312. 

Cayluy, Mr, motion by, on the currency, 1835, 

vi. 11—011 tlie losses by the crisis of 1847, 

vii. 286 and note— on the diminished sup- 
ply of (;otton, ib. 

Cazet, M., Franch missionary in Tahiti, vi. 
324. 

Cecaldo, Colonna, reception of Murat by, i. 
135. 

Cedara of Lebanon, the, v. 245. 

Celts, persi.steiit character of the, i. 33— the 
invasion of Austria by, viii. 138. 

Celtic races, clmractcristics of the, iii. 268. 

Censorship, the, reinstituted on the second 
restoration in Franoe, i. 92— new scheme 
of, proposed, 279— law aboh’shing, ii. 80— 
discussion, on its proposed re-establish- 
ment, 100 et «9.— it is carried, 108^new 
law reganling the, 122— discussion on it, 
123— abolition of it, 1824, ill. 73— re-estab- 
lished, 93 sd seq., 98— new powers given to 
it, 1835, V. 803— relaxation of it m Fieil- 
mont, vii. 840— partial removal of it in 
Prussia, iv. 252. 

Census, tlie, of 1831, adopted os tlie basis of 
tlie new reform bill, iv. 40—1851, viii. 301. 

Central America, British exports to, 11. 305 
note. 

Centralisation, influence of the railway sys- 
tem on, iii. 897~general corruption pro- 
duced by, ill France, iv. 140— incieasing, 
in France, 802— completeness of, in China, 
vH. 4. 

Centralising system, influence of the, in 
France, iv. 107. 

Centuries, reinesentation by, la ancient 
Borne, vL -9. 

Cephissus, defeat of tlie Turks at, iL 398. 

Cereals, coiiiparotive produetivenfiss of, an# 
of the potato, vi. 357--d{minl8hed produce 
of, in Ireland, 1849-53, vii. 310 nota-nSse 
Wlieat,ftc. 

Ceruti, Don Ramon, a leader of the repub- 
lican conspiracy at Cadiz, ii. 249. 

Cervera, desperate assault and capture Of, ii. 
243. 


Ceseno, defeat of the Romognese insurgents 
aiir, 815. ^ 

CevalloB, Don Pedro, appointment of, to tho 
minisl^ in Spain, i. 337. 

Ceylon, increased production of coflieo in, v. 

Cba'^on, cholera unknown in, iv. 817 note. 
Chabrol, M. de, iU. 101 — minister of fin- 
ance, 109— character of, 112— resiguaHon 
of, 131. 

Chacon, the betrayer of Porller, murder of, 
i i. 849. 

Chalmers, Dr, the works of, i. 266— proceed- 
ings of, on the veto act, vi. 80— mainten- 
ance of old Scotch poor-law by, 350 note. 
Chalons, riot at, on the fiuieral of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, HL 95— Louis Phil- 
ippe at, ir. 146— insui'rectiuu at, 1834, 
3< 0. 

Chamber of Commerce, the, at Paris, declaro- 
i tion of, against the wages t.arifr, iv. 306. 
Cliambers, colonel, defeat of insurgent Gbil- 
zyes by, vi. 247. 

Ch^bers, (IHHcnltics regarding the convoca- 
tion of, in 1815, i. S9-“ln)\v secured on be- 
half of goveruiiicnt f)f Louis Philippe, iv. 
352 . — See Dopuiic.s, Pt'cra. 

Chambray, defeat ul'Fi'encli revolutionists at, 

• viii. 84. ^ 

Clininbre des Deputes, grant for, iv. 800 
note. 

Chainbrier, M., account of the secret socie- 
ties in Switzerland by, v. 814. 

Cliamco, mother of All Pacha, ii. 352 note. 
Cluinip de Mars, catastn>i>he in the, on tllo 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, v. 327. 
Champagne, jirogitiss of Louis Philippe 
through, iv. 14d 

Chaiuiis Klysccs, expenditure on obelisk hi 
the7v. 311. 

Chancery, court, of, accnnmlation of business 
in the, iii. 280— Brougham as a judge in, 
iv. 6. ^ 

Cliancory reform, incnsurcs of, 1»5, iii. 280. 
Chaiidos, jnanpicss r)!', inutiun by, for admis- 
sion of tcu:iiits-at-\vill, iv. 38— his clause 
retained in new reform bill, 45— motion for 
repeal of malt tax by, v. 412— motion by, 
on agricnlturnl distress, 1835, vi. 11— and 
for agricultural relief, 28— .suppoits minis- 
ters on the Irish coercion hill, 377. 
Chongarnier, general, during tho retreat hum 
Constantine, v. 337— chaiwdicr of, vii. 171 
— appointed, to coininnnd at Miliaiiali, ITS 
-during the revolt of March 1858, viii. 31, 
32— retuniod to National Asseiiiblj’, 41— 
appointed to conimand National Giianl, 51 
note— votes for, as jn'csident, the 

Ganie Mobile, 337— suppresses the insur- 
rection of June 1849, 339— at Bugeaud's 
fiuieral, 341— sui>ports the enlarged settle- 
ment on the pi'csidciit, 34.5— joins coalition 
against Louis Napoleon, .340— tlie review at 
Satoiy,t5w— rupture with tlie president, i5. — 
his dismissal resolved on, 847— superseded, * 
848— votes for tlie motion of the qu^estDra, 
853— on tho evening of tho coup d'etat, 9p4 
—arrested, 355. 

Channel Islands, newspapen published in. 
1782, 1790, and 1821, ii. 197 note-membeiff 
proposed to be given to the, iv. 37 note- 
garrison needed by the, vij. 236 note. 
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Channinff, Dr, on the etate, Ac., of the Unit- j 
imI vl. tf 1 note. 

Chantelauze^ M., becomes keeper of the 
seals, iii. 181— ptopoaes the coup d’etat, 
133— reporton the ordonnances by, ih. et aeq. 
— anest of, iv. 107— <leineanoar of, before 
trial, 123— and at it, 123— defended by M. 
Saozet, 125— sentence of, 126— libeiatlon 
of, V. 817. 

Ghantrey, the works of, i. 262. 

Cl^alangaxTa, defeat and death of, 1830, W. 

Chapman, Bir Stephen, difficulty of, regard- 
ing the Canadian prisoners, vi. 90. 

Chapoo, capture of, by the British, vii. 17. 
Charbonnel, M., death of, viil. 48. 

Chardel, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Charekar, destruction of the Goorkha regi- 
ment at, vi. 256— destruction of, vii. 44. 
Cbarette, M. de, iiL 158— letter from tlie 
Duchess de BeivI to, iv. 325. 

Charitable fluids, abuse of, in the old coriH>- 
rations, vi. 5. 

Charitable trusts, ilrc., counuittee of the 
House of Commons on, i. 183. 

Charities, Irish, grants to, since the Union, 
v. 61 note. 

Charleroi, tonus of treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
remrding, i. .301. 

Charms I., parallel between case of, and of 
Charles a. in 1830, iii. lUO. 

Charles II., the navigation act confirmed un* 
der, iii. 227. 

Charles IV. of Bnain, death of, i. 342— alleged 
• alteration of the oilier of succession by, iv. 
119. 

Charles X., advantages of, on his accession, 
iii. 70~'his character, ih. -hi.s defects, 71— 
secret camarilla liy which goveni«^, 7d— 
his entry into Paris, it).— proposes the al)o- 
lition of the ceii.sorsliip, 73- dangers of his 
alH>lisl)ing the censorahip, ib.- increasing 
iiifluonfieof the Jesuits, 74 — addresses, 4;c., 
on his Mcession, 75— ordonnaiicc regarding 
the anny, 76— opening of the Chainlieni, 
and his spcecJi, ib.— settlement on, 77— 
coronation of, 85— recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Ht Domingo, 87— review of the 
xiationul Guard, and his reception, 96— dis- 
bands it, ib.— his conduct in doing so, 97— 
ordoiinance re-establishing tlie censorshi]), 
98— new creation of peers, and dissolution 
of the Chambers, ib.— dissolution of the 
Villele ministry, 101— his want of confi- 
dence in the Martignoc inlnistr>', 102— his 
answer to the address, 103- ordonnances 
against the Jesuits, 104— preparations fur 
ciiaAgc^*of ministry, 10.')— meeting of the 
Chambers, and liis speech, 106— ills secret 
Joy at the defeat of ministers, 107— conver- 
sation with M. de Caux, 108 — appoints 
Prince Poligiiae premier, 100— early inti- 
macy of Prince Polignac with, ib. —liis con- 
fidence in La Bourdoiumyc, lll—and in 
Bounnont, ib.— attacks of the press on* 
him. 112— memoir on the state of the coun- 
. try laid before him, 115 et opening of 
^the Chambers, 1830, 118— the address, ib. 
—his answer to it, 122 — prorogues the 
Chambers, 123— bis plans, ib. —dissolves 
the Chambers, 181— coup d’etat resolved 
on, 183— report on the oidonnauces, 133 at 


the ordonnances, ISS-^aigns the or- 
donnances, ib.— his security on the first 
disturbances, IS^hls firmness, 145— de- 
cisive resolution of the liberal chleffi against, 
147— mission fh>m tlie liberals to him, ami 
his obstinacy, ib.— interview of Marmoiit 
with, 160-4ctlibexations of the council, ib. 
—concessions resolved on, ib. et mo.— dis- 
misses the ministry, 151— attempts to form 
a new and liberal ministry, ib.— Ihrthei' 
concessions and formal deposition of, 152 
—last attempt at negotiation, ib.— offeis 
the Duke d’Orleans the lieutenant-genc- 
ralcy, 153— withdraws to Trianon, ib.— for- 
mally abdicates at Bambouillet, 154— in- 
terview with Malson, and falsehoods of t1u» 
latter, 155— Journey to Maintenon, ami 
parting with the Guard, 156— the Journey 
to Cherbourg, 157— parting with the Guanl 
at Valognes, ib. -Last interview with Poli- 
gnac, ib.— embarkation for England, 158 — 
lesideneo at llolyi-oorl, ib.— error of, re- 
gartling the choice of his ministers, 159— 
— error as to the ground he took for resist- 
ance, 169— want of preparation, 161— legal- 
ity of the ordonnances, 177 -review of his 
conduct, 178— influence of his fall in Eng- 
land, 892— fall of, the royal speech oil Uie, 
399— the Uevolution directed against, as 
the organ of the Jesuits, iv. 80— reception 
of his ordonnance dismissing Polignac, 88 
—Anal rcyection of his terms, 89— tilal of 
the ex-ministera, 121 et comparison of 
finances under him and lionis Philippe. 138 
note — proscription of. and his family in 
France, 144— degradations of tlie peerage 
under, 168— civil list of, contrasted with 
that of lionls Pliilippe, 311— and expendi- 
ture under the two, 313— the court of, at 
Ilolyrood, and his own views, 321— con- 
sents to the attempt of the Duchess de 
Berri, <5.— vindication of the ordonnances 
under Louis Philippe, 859— results toFrunce 
of his overthrow, 381— sympathy of, witli 
the Absolutists in Si>ain, v. 190— lost years 
Olid death of, 318.— iSee, previous to his ac- 
cession, Artois, count d^. * 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, views and 
irnllcy of, 1847, ^'Ti. 841— views of, on tlio 
Austrian occni>ation of Feivara, 843— re- 
forms by, and his popularity, 346— forces 
and movements of, viii. 75— his biography 
and cliaracter, tb.— his son elected lung of 
Sicily, but declines, 79— forces at dispo.sal 
of, 81— first oiierations and successes of, 84 
—difficulties of his position, 86— invasion 
of the Tyrol, tb.— his plan of operations, 86 
— lutssage of the Hinclo, ib.— capture of 
Ptotrengo, and retreat of the Austrians, 87 
—blockades Peschiera and Mantua, ib.— 
repulsed at Bivoli, 88— battle of Sta Lucia, 
ib.— his views after it, 89— position of his 
forces, and refuses the crown of Lombardy, 
91— siege of Peschiera, 92— repulse at Cnr- 
tatone, 93— victory at Goito, ib.— fall of 
Peschiera, 94— advantageous position of, 
s ib.— threatens Verona, and captures Rivoli, 
96— importance of tlie loss of Vicenza, 97— 
further preplurationa and reinforcements, 
98— movement against Mantua, 99— block- 
ades it,' Ififi^ehecks the Austrians at Rivoli, 
101— battle of Gustoza, ib. —subaeqnent 
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Charles Albert, eontinitfdf. I Chassears d'AlHqne, ci^simisaiton of th^v. 

movements, 102— success at the Somma ! SdB. 

Campagna, ib. — subsequent movements, Chateaubriand, viscount de^ services of; at 
108— battle of Valesgio, ib.— his retreat, Ghent, f. 86— opposes the admission of 

lOfr-Mtires across the. Oglio. ib.— and to FouchO to the ministry, fb.— declines offlcsb 

Milan, 105— insults to, in Milan, and its 87— made member of chamber of peers, 94 

capitulation, ib.— armistice, 106 — proda- —aection headed by, 114— character of, 116 

ination of, on foil of Milan, 108 and note— —speech of, on the law against seditious 

forced to renew tlie war, 111— his forces, cries, 122— opposes the proposed amnesty, 

112— proclamation, 118— first movements. 141— views of, on the ordinance of 6th Sep- 

114— defoats of, 115— battle of Movara, 117 ^tember, 156— support given to the royaliste 
it bis abdication and escape, 119— bybis writings, 276— arguments of, against 
death of, 132— military conduct of, 188. the new law of recruiting, 293— on the cha- 

Cliarles, the archduke, the Military History racter of the Spaniards. 826— on tlie ex- 

of, iv. 286— renunciation of tlio throne by, tinction of freedom in Spain, 384 note— 

viii. 238. on tho Greek revolt, ii. 85 note— and the 


Cliarles, prince, of Prussia, ii. 72— at the coro- 
nation of Nicholas, 74. 

Charlotte, queen, death and character of, i. 
187. 

Charlotte, the princess, marriage of, i. 69— 
death of, 173— ^ef occasioned by it, ib. 

Charlotte, the princess, of Prussia, marriage 
of the Grand-duke Nicholas to, ii. 31. 

Cliarras, M., minister-at-war, 1848, viii. 36 
note. 

Charxas, colonel, arrested, viii. 365. 

Charter, the, modification of, by royal ordi- 
nance in 1815, i. 96— were the ordonnonces 
an infoaction of, iiL 177— previous similar 
invasions of it, ib.->as modified by Uie con- 
stitution of 1880, iv. 09. 

Charter, the six points of the, vi. 80. 

Chartism, circnmstances which gave rise to^ 
vi. 46. 50, 80. 

Chartist movement, progress of the, vi 816 
— suppression of the, 1848, L 10. 

Chai-tist petition, the, 1843, vi. 316— the great, 
of 1848, vii. 296— its demands, ib.— presen- 
tation of it, 297— Hletection of the foauds in 
it, 299— wholesale faUKcation of signatures 
at Glasgow, ib. note. 

Chartists, views of the, after the reform bill. 
V. 63— tlieir real object, vi. 81— rise and 
pr<»re88 of their movement, ib.— the riots 
at Biimingham, 82— the rising of, at New- 
port, 83— their defeat, ib.— riots organised 
1))', 1843, 284— opening of letters of, by Sir 
James Graham, 352— commencement of the 
insurrection of the, 1848, viL 296— tlieir 
preparations, i5.— those of the government 
against them, ib.— their defeat, 297— abor- 
tive attempt at Glasmw, 298— impression 
produced on the Continent by the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection, 299— renewed agi- 
tation, its suppression, and' trial of the 
leaders. 300. 

Chartrand, general, execution of, 1. 139. 

Chartrand, murder of, and acquittal of the 
murderers, vi. 97. 

Chartres, the bishop o^ ill 105— at the death- 
bed of the Duke de Berri, iL 92. 

Chartres, the duke de, made a chevalier of 
the Gordon Bleu, iii. 86— hie arrest and re- 
lease, iv. 86— narrow escape of, vii. 401. 

Chartrouin, M. de, opixises the law against 
the Bourbons, iv. 160. 

^%?^15^raounoeB the armistice at 
werp, 152— force under, in the citadel of 
Antwerp, 845— the siege, fb. ef Mg.— sar> 
renders, 84fi 


royalist journals, ix 82— on the assassina- 
tion of tlie Duke de Bciri, 93— on Decazes, 
06— votes against re-establishing the cen- 
sorship, 102— account of the views of the 
royalists by, 116 note— sent us ambassador 
to Berlin, 120— resigns tlie Berlin embassy, 
124— on the death, Ac., of Napoleon, 132— 
on the reputation of Pitt, 209— on the 
change ui the character of statesmen, 211 
—sketch of his career, 217 note— his cha- 
rac-ter, 217 et represents France at 
the Congress of Verona, 258 — note of, ■ 
at the congress, regarding South Amlft-ic-au 
inrlependciice, 260 - views of, on the restilts 
of the congreas, 263— succeeds Montmo- 
rency in the ministry of foreign affairs, 266 
—directs the witlidnawal of the ambassador 
from Spain, 267— speech of, on tlie Span* 
ish question, 274 et teg.— Manners answer 
to, 270 et Mg.— lettera from Canning to, 
against the intei’vention, 283 note— letter 
from M. Marcellus to, 264— Canidng’s ad- 
mirUtion of him, ib. note— declines the as- 
sistance of Russia in Spain, 302— designs 
of, witli 1 ‘egarfl to the South American 
Sfotes, 306 — supports the law ^ septen- 
niality, 307— conduct of, on tab for re- 
ducing the interest of the debt, .30? — 
position of, in 1824, 310— his dismissal, ib. 
—the Em]»eror Alexander to, on the Greek 
insurrection, 364— opposed to the ultiu- 
mnntano party, iii. 75— opposes the law 
against sacrilege, 8.3— opposes the re-estab- 
lishment of tho w'nsoi-sliip, 94— sottiety for 
defending the libcity of the pi-ess headed 
by, 98— dislike of Charles X. to, 101— de- 
clines office under Martignac, 102— vote 
of, on the address, 103— resigns the em- 
bassy to Rome, 122— on the extension of 
tho French frontier to the Rhine, 1.31 
—opinion of, as to the fall of Cliurlea X., 
159— obfccts of, in the Spanish war, 167— 
his politioAl reasons for the project of ad- 
vancing France to the Rhine, 168— tlie 
works of, 182 et scg.— a writer for the dally 
press, 24— views oi; as to the succession to 
Charles X., iv. 85— declaration of, in favour 
I of Charles X., 88— noble speech of, in the 
peers, 94— he refuses the ministry of fqr- 
eign affhirs under Louis Philippe, 07— hm 
conversation with the latter, t5. note— 
signation of. 99— the antobicigraphy of, 287 
—on the reniaal of the Duchess de Berrl's 
gift during the cholera, 810 note— heads 
themoderate royalists, 321— opposes the at- 
tempt of the Duchess de Bern, 324— arrest 
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Chateaubriand, continued, 
df, 83S->letter from, to Louis Napoleon, v. 
862— course of, regarding the slave trade. 
viH87. 

Chateaubriand^ madame de, IL 216 note. 

Chateau Bouge, the reform banquet a1^ viL 
378. 

Chateau-Thieny, grain riots at, 1817, 1. 281 
—Louis Philippe at, iv. 146. ; 

Chfttelheiault, resistance to the valuation in, 
vii. 146. 

Chatenay, cholera unknown in. iv. 317 note. 

Chatham, garrison, needed by, vii. 235 note 
—prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 

Chatillon, great reform lianquct at, vii. 131. 

Ohatillon-sar-Seiue, grain riots at, 1817, i. 
281. 

Clwtres. poimt de l.a, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. U3. 

Chatterton, colonel, suppression of the 
Chartist riot at Birmingham by, vi. 82. 

Chauvelin, M. de, ivtiirncd to the Deputies 
in 1817, i. 2S9— vote of, on tho new electoral 
law, ii. 108. 

Chaves, the mai-quis de, a leading Miguditc, 
V. 114. 

Cheapening sj'stcni, rise of the, and its ef- 
fects, iv. 01— -preiioininnncc given to the, 
by Pie rcibriu bill. 0l>. 

Chediiba, cajdare of, by the British, vi. 185 
—cession of, to them, 192. 

Cheese, foreign, proposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 303— increased consumption of, 

. 1843-0, vii. 200 note. 

Chelsea pensioners, stiiiimoning out of the, 
1819, ii. 152. 

Cheltenham, niomber given to, iv. 21 note. 

Ohenab river, the, vii. 77. 

Chenchine, general, ussa.ssiiiation of, it* 62. 

Olienier, Dr, a leader of the Canadian insur- 
gents, death of, vi. 91. 

Cherbourg preiiaratimiM at, ffir tho expedi- 
tion tcwlgiers, iii. 127— journey of the 
royal lolhily to, 157— their ciiiliarkation 
there for England, 158— l^ouis Napoleon 
at, 1850, viii. .340. 

Chercholl, capture of, by the French, vii. 176 
— defeat of Abd-el-Kudcr before, 177. 

Chemicheff, general, ii. 07— at Aix-la-Clia- 
(lelle, i. 298. 

Clieshire, additional ini'inbr-rs for, iv. 21 note. 

Cliester, bishop of, votes for the refonn bill, 
iv. 61. 

Chester, intended rising at, 1817, i. 166 — 
diocese, statistics of chui'cli u(;commoda- 
tion in, i. 181 note. 

Chevalloq M., a Spanish revolutionist, iv. 
109. 

Chevalier, M., tidvooatcs the views of the St 
Simoiiians, iv. 305— trial of, 354. 

Chlldi«n, number of, receiving education in 
England, ii. 165— in factories, bill regulat- 
ing labour of, v. 55— Lord Ashley’s factory 
blfl regarding, vi. 313— necessity for pro- 
tection to, in manufacturing districts, 814 
•3-Mr Fielden's bill for limiting the factory 
vlabour of, vii. 267— large morti^ty among, 
in factory districts, 46.— employment of, 
In factories, 270— mortality among, in 
town and rural districts, 271. 

Chili, British consul appointed to, ii. 305— 
and exports to* ilh note. 


Chllianwallah, battle of, vlL 102 et sej.— re- 
coTory of the guns taken at, 106. 

Chios, extensiou of the insurrection to, iii. 
384— massacre of, 885— renewed inassacif, 
887— expedition under Fabvier against, iii. 
64— excluded from kingdom of Greece, 65. 

China, non-progressive state of, 137— peti^ 
tions against the restrictions on the trade 
to, ii. 168— opening of the trade to, v. 36— 
increase of trade with, sinc.e, 38 and note 
—danger from the war in, vl. 136— value 
of 0 ]nuin exported from India to, vl. 
166— the war Avith, 1841, 281— alleged ef- 
fects of interruption of commerce witli, 
289— proposed reduction of duties on sugar 
from, 828— restrietioiis on importation of 
labourers into the West Indies from, vii. 
224— England first brought into collision 
with, 1— constancy of national character, 
t&.— extent and population, 2— revenues, 
lb. —land and sea forces, tb.— great towns, 
3— geographical description, tb.— canals, 
tb.*^rinate and productions, 4— system 
of government, tb.— agriculture, fb.— land 
tenures, 5— form of government, tb.— prac- 
tical checks on despotism, 6— religion, ib. 
—education, 7— cautious manageinent of 
the trade by tlio East India Company, tb. 
—change on its being thrown open, 8 — 
passage of tho Bocen Tigris, ib.— alfkirs in, 
1835-6^ 9— Increase in the opinm smug- 
ging trade, tb. — measures of the Viceroy 
Lin, 19— violent proceedings of Chinese, 
tb.— commencement of hostilities, 11— cap- 
ture of forts of Canton, 12— treaty dis- 
avowed, ib.— storming of forts, 13— furtliev 
hostilities, fresh armistice, and renewed 
war, ib.— attack on forts of Canton, 14— 
new terms of accommodation, tb.— storm- 
ing of Amoy, 15— second capture of Chu- 
san, ib.— or Chingnae, 16— and of Ning- 
po, ib.— defeats of Chinese, 17— capturo 
of Chapoo, ib.— forcing of tho Yang-tze-* 
Kiai^ &c., 18— failure of negotiations, 
and iurfher advance, ib.— stonning of Chin- 
Kiang-foo, 19— arrival at ft'^ankin, ib. — 
treaty concluded, 20. 

China proper, extent and population of, vii. 2. 

Chinchetru, defeat of the Christiuos at, v. 
167. 

Chinese Tartary, extent,* Ac., of, vii. 2. 

Cbingha^ storming of, by the British, vii. 
16-Hlereat of the Chinese at, 17. 

Chln-Kiang-foo, importance of, vii. 18— 
storming of it, tb. 

Chippenham, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Chippewa, attack by the American sympa- 
tnuen on, vL 94^ 

Chisholm, lieutenant, death oL^vi. 180. 

Chlapowsud, general, invades Idtliuania, iv. 
204-thTOW8 himsdf into Lithuania, 206. 

Chlopicki, general, a member of the pruvi- 

. sional government of Poland, iv. 179, 189 
—saves Krssinski from the mob, 180 — 

^ seizes the dictatorship, 181— hia biography 
and character, ib.— his views as to the re- 
volution. ib.— his military pfeparations, 
182— civilities between, and Constantine, 
ib.— unauccessM negotiation with Nicho- 
las, 183— resigns the dietatonhip on thu 
meeting of tlie Diet, and is reappointed. 
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Chlopicki, eontmuak 

185— his iintt acts, tb.— vain efforts at ac< 
pomniodatiou, 188— resigns, tb.— wounded 
nt Praga, 194. 

Choiroiiea, defeat of the Turks at, iL 398. 

Choiseul, the duke of, a member of the 
Council of Agriculture, ii. 79— shore of the 
indemnity received by, iiL 88— during the 
Three Days, 144. 

Cliolcra, ravages of, in Hungary, iv. 184— 
ravage of, among tlio Poles, 901— death of 
Diebitch and Coimtantlne of, 205— conduct 
of Nicholas during, 213— tirst appearance 
of, in Paris, 316— its unlooked-for avmp- 
toins, 817— iinceitainty in its mode of 
treatment, tb.— commiHsioiis in Paris on 
it, '818— its ravages, ib.— details of it in 
Paris, 319 note— fortitude and benevolence 
during it, 319— appearance of, in England, 
and its iullueucc in oliecking the reform 
mania, v. 5— ravages of, in the army in 
India, 1817, vi. 181— ravages of, among the 
Russians iu Hungary, viii. 266. 

Cliosrow, Ca]}itan Pacha, operations of, in 
the Archipelago, ii. 404— attack on Spezzia 
and Ipsara, ib.— captuie of the latter, 405. 

Chouruhid Pacha, operations of, against the 
Greeks iu the Moreu, ii. 372— against Alt 
Pacha, 354— capture and execution of All 
Pacha by, 376, 382— plan of the campaign, 
383— defeated by the Suliotes, 384-^irand 
invasion of tlie Morea by, 389— his danger 
and losses, tb.— liis disastrous iwtreat, 390 
— repeated defeats of. tb.— his death, tb. 

Christian VII., death of, viii. 156. 

Christian Vlll., destruction of the, viii. 191. 

Chi'istian inoimrcliy, Importance of estab- 
lishing a, in place of Turkey, iL 48a 

Christian slavery, abolition of, ^Algiers,!. 81. 

Christians, the, in the Turkish einpue, ii. 319 
—position of, as tlA industrious class iii‘ 
Turkey, 321— their increase as compared 
with the Turks, tb.— numbers of, in 
Europcau Turkey, 324 note— cannot be- 
come proprietors of land there, 826— mas- 
sacres of ,9 in Smyrna, 876— threatened 
massacre of, in Constantinople, 880— mas- 
sacres of, iu Jassy, 394— and Moham- 
medans, all recent European wan between, 
iii. 1— regulation regarding diwss of, in 
Tui'key, 7. 

Christianity; destiny of the Jaidiotian race 
with re^ml to, i. 40— its increasing in- 
fluence m Europe, 41— waning of Moham- 
medanism before, 81— destined triumph 
of, in Turkey, iii. 69— Chateaubriand's in- 
fluence in reviving, 184— ascendant over 
Mohammedanism now obtained by, t. 842 
—removal of civil forfeitures on conversion 
to, in India, vi. 204— spread of; in the 
South Sea Islands, 828. 

Christie, captain, before Ghuznee, vii. 48— at 
Chillianwallah, 103. 

Christina, queen, marriage of Ferdinand VII^ 
to, iv. 118— birth of her daughter, 119— 
marriage of, and her dhaiooter, v. 101<p 
intrigues regarding, 102— birth of ner 
dautpiter, 104— measures of her partisans, 
tb. — a second daughter bom, tbi— her 
indecision, 105— measures to secure the 
succession, 106 et am. —measures of her 
partisans on the king’s deatli, 108— acces- 


sion of her daui^ter, and herself as re- 
gent, 109 et aeq.— overthrow of, v. 2S2fVii. 
209— proposals to Ix>uis Philippe for donbla 
marriage, which he declines, 210— ftiriher 
conferences, 211 — offers her daughter's 
hand to Prince Leopold, 218— subsequent 
negotiations, 4ec., n^podlng the marriages, 
ib. et eeq. 

Cliristino WOT, history of the, v. 141 et neq. 

Christopher, Mr, motion by, 1842, on tha 

. com laws, vi. 293. 

Chrzanowski. general, at Iganio, iv. 200— ex- 
pedition of, into Volhynia, and its defeat, 
203 — appointed to command the Sar- 
dinians, viii. 112— defeats of, and falls 
bock to Xovorn, 116— battle of Novara, 
117 et eeq. 

Church, general, attat'k on, in Palermo, i. 
366 — operations of, at Athens, and his 
defeat, ii. 424. 

Church, the, discussion regarding its endow- 
ment, i. 140 et ieq . — law regarding bequests 
to it, ill Fiani'e, 285 — discussion on it, 
286 — (tharacter and tendencies of, in Sfiain, 
325— the Russian, statistics of, ii. 12— ad- 
ditional endowments for, in France, 121 
—alliance of tlic royalists with, in France, 
and its results, 230— iiositioii, Ac., of, in 
Franco under Louis Philippe, vii. 138. 

Church of England, alleged inlluenco of ths 
test and corporation laws on, iii. 333— in- 
fluence of their repeal on it, 334— bill for 
better diseiplino of, Ac., 1835, v. 414. 

Cliundi of {Scotland, the Free Kirk secession 
fWmi the, vi. 86 et seq. 

Churches, new, grant m ISIS for building of, 
i. 181— and 1823, iii. 224. 

Cliundi cess, piuiKisod abolition of, lu Ire- 
land, V. 23. 

Cbundi establishment, furtlicr reduction of, 
in Spaiu, ii. 242. 

Churchmen, .lealousy between, and Dis- 
sentera on tlie education qucst||ta, vii. 273. 

Churcli party, views of, on the Irish church 
coinmisHioii, v. 67. 

Cliurdi property, effects of the confiscation 
of, ill France, i. 146 — alienation of, in 
France, 287— decree regarding, in Spain iu 
1820, 352— c.onilHcatiou of, by the Cortes 
in 1820, 355, ii. 234— effects on education 
of tlie confiscation of the, 165— amount oC 
tlie confiscation of, in Spain, 245— eflbcts 
of its confiscation on the working-classes 
in France, iii. 172— its resumption by the 
Papists, one object of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, 278— proposed confiscation of, by 
the Irisli church bill, v. 24. * • 

Clinrch-rates, bill for abolition of, 1837, vL 
36. 

Chusan, opium smuggling at, vii. 9— capture 
and occupation of, by the British, 12— 
second captuie of, by the British, 16 — 
terms of the treaty regarding, 20. 

Chutoo, a PindaiTee chief, death of, vi. 182. 

Cbuttur Singh, revolt of, in the Pniriab^ 
viL 100— operations of, «b. — captnre of 
Attock hy, 101— Junction of, wi& Shiire 

a 1 , 104— battle of Goojorat, 105 et eeq. 

, cardinal, ministry of, viii. 80. 

Cider, reduction of duties on, 1825, iiL 267 
note— repeal of duty on, 1880, 888. 
Circassia, the aflbir of the Vixen, vL 80 et seq. 
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CiralMIng medlam, danger of an nnstable, 

Clues, progress and splendour of the, in 
Germany, iv. 921— the great, of Germany, 
ftelfng, &e., in, 850— Cult’s views as to 
the military defence of, v. 805— greater 
mortality of, than of country distri^ viL 
818— the French, rapid growth of, under 
Louis Philippe, 118— the great, of China,' 2. 

Cinyi Beid, capitulation of royalists at, ii. 

Civil rases, introduction of juiy trial in', 
into Scotland, i. 168— its fluluro, 169. 

Civil forfeitures, removal of, on conversion 
in India, vL 204. 

Civil list, the French, iiL 77— defeat of the 
Wellington ministry on the, 403— voted to 
William IV., &c., iv. 80— debate on the, in 
France, 1831, 160— voted to Louis Philippe, 
311— its extravagance, ib . — vote of the 
Legislative Assembly on, viii. 845. 

Civil ofRces, niiinlier of, in France, iv. 83— 
injudicious employment of military ofll- 
cers in India in, vi. 268. 

Civil servants, Elleiiborough's depreciation 
of, vii. 30. 

Civil service, new regulations regarding sala- 
ries in the, in India, vi. 202. 

Civil situations, laige employment of ofAcexs 
In, If! Indio, vi. 203. 

Civil war, Sir R. Inglia on the dangers of, 
iii. 349— Wellington on, 852— danger of, 
during the reform mania, iv. 53. 

Civilisation, efleets of the discovery of the 
American on, i. 18— relations of, to 

morality, 25— migratory passions of men 
in the youth of, 38— and in its maturity, 
39— obstacles to, from serfdom in Russia, 
1i. 17— obstacles to, in Russia, 20— i( con- 
fined to the higher ranks, 21— influence of 
the slave trade ou, in Africa, v. 40— effects 
of the European revolutions ou, viii 860. 

Civita Ve^iia, insurrection of the galley- 
slaves iiqh. 369. 

'Clam, count, at Santa Lucia, viii. 88— at 
Curtatone, 93, 262. 

•Clanricardc, lord, postmaster-general, 1846, 
vii. 220 note— motion by, ou free trade, 
viii 299. 

Claparede, general, made a peer, i. 314. 

'Clare, the famine of 1823 in, ii 105 note- 
operation of the insurrection not in, 1824, 
ill. 276 note— election of O’Connell for, 336 
—results of this, 1 5. -re-election of O’Con- 
nell for, 354— conflict lictween Catholics 
and Orangemen in, 375— disturbances in, 
1881, iv. 36— extraordinary mimlcr in, v. 
18 note a. monster rejieal meeting in, vi. 
306— agrarian outrages in, 1846, 374, 375 
note— mcrease of crime in, 1847, vii. 274. 

Claremont House, residence of the Princess 
Charlotte, Ac., at, i. 69— Louis PhilipT)e 
retires to, vii. 402. 

Clarence, the duke of, becomes lord high 
admiral, IiL 814— resignation of, 328.— 5ee 
mCilllainlV. 

dapnidon, earl of, president of board of 
n^e, 1846, vii. 220 note— applies for con- 
tinued suspension of habeas corpus act in 
Ireland, vifi. 814. 

Clark, lieutenant, at stbxming of Arracan, 
vi. 189. 


Clark, see Feltre, duke de. 

Clarke, Dr, on corporal pnnishment in Raa> 
sia, ii. IIH— description of Greece by, 864. 

Glass government, results of, to fr^on:, 
iv. 882. 

Class legislation, invariable results of, i. 
169— danger oL under the refonn bill, iv. 
77— the invariable result of uniform repre- 
sentation, 79. 

Class representation, necessity and import> 
aneeof.iv. 79. 

Glasses, the subdivision of, in Rnssia, ii. 12 
—return to representation by. In France, 
125— representation of, under the old con- 
stitution of England, iv. 69— representa- 
tion should he hosed on. vi. 9— voting by, 
established in Prussia, viiL 186— its results, 
187, 198. 

Classical school, extinction of the. In French 
literature, iii. 180— the early, in German 
literatui'e, iv. 266. 

Clansel, general, afterwards marshal, i. 140— 
proscribed in 1815, 03— indeniuity to, ii. 
122 note— succeeds Bounnont in Algeria, 
and his successes there, iv. 129— aigumcnts 
of, on foreign afikirs, 1831, 157 ri aeq.— at 
Lamarque’s fiineml, 330, 331— efforts of the 
insurgents to win, 335— difficulties of, in 
Algeria, 366, v. 831— sent back to Algeria, 
and victory obtained by, 333— returns to 
France to procure supplies. .3.84— difllenl- 
ties of, wiui the Deputies, sc., 335- -com- 
mencement of expedition to Constantino, 
forces for it, Ac., i5.— the march and its 
hardships, <5.— his repulse before Constan- 
tine, 836— and disastrous retreat, <5.— re- 
called 838. 

Claiisenoeig; defeat of the Austrians at, yiii. 

Clausewits, general, the Memoirs of, iii. 200, 
iv. 286. « 

Clay, Mr, views of, on the bank question, vi. 
55, 66. 

Cleopatra, capture of the, by the Nymph, i. 
74 note. 

Cles, defeat of the Italians at, ri|i. 85. 

Glere^, views of the nltra-niyoliUs regarding 
the, i 146— discussion regarding tlieir en- 
dowment^ i&. €t Russian, num- 

bers, character, Ac. of, li. 12— unrepresent- 
ed under Louis Philippe in France, vii. 121 
—alienation of, from Louis Philijipe, 862 
—favour the revolution of 1848, viii. 10— 
rei>rcsentation of the, in Germany, 142. 

Clerk, 8ir Geoise, supports Peel against the 
reform bill, iv. 26— secretary ofTTxeasuxy, 
1841, vl. 280 note. 

Clerk, Mr. counsels of, after Aflkhanlstan re- 
treat, vii. 28— efforta of, to reinforce Nott, 
S3— end to provide carriage for the troops 
inAil]sh8niBtan,88. 

Clerkenwell, suppression of Chartist meeting 
at^ vi. 82— Chartist gathering in, vii. 800. 

Clermont, nesistance to the new valuation in, 

*• vii. 146, 147. 

Clermont-Tonnerre, the marquis, becomes 
•minister of marine, ii. 125— supports Mont- 
morency on the 8]^ish question, 266— ap- 
pointed miniaterat-trar, 810— efforts of, to 
pi-oselytlse the army^ iii. 74— fortifleation 
of Paris proposed by, 1886, Iv. 868-hi8 me- 
moir on It, t6. note. 
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Clibborne, mi^lor, at Meanee, vii. 57. 

Climate, influence of, in urging Ruasia to ' 
foreign conquest, iL 18--great varieties of, 
in Al^ria, vii. 108— variety of, in China, 4. 

Clitlieroe, partially disiWmchised, Iv. 21 
note. 

Clitherow, general, dii^rsion of the Cana- 
dian insurgents by, vl. 101. 

Clogher, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note. 

Cloncurry, lord, and the prosecution of 
O’Connell, iv. U note. 

Clonfert, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note. 

Clonmel, intimidation of juries in, t. 17— 
increase of, since the Union, 62 note— libe- 
ration of prisoners by Lord Momianby at, 
vL 134. 

Clontarf, suppression of monster meeting at, 
vi. 308. 

ClorumeneroR, Don Diego, ii. 241. 

Close boroughs, the, increasing jealousy of, 
iii. 366— holders of, opposed to reform, 401 
—strength given to capital by them, iv. 2 
—causes of the outcry against them, 3— 
ministerial plan regaiding them, 20— their 
alleged value as admitting talent, 25— uni- 
versal hostility against tliem, 68— this in- 
creased by the talent admitted by them, 
64. 

Club of Clubs, the, viii. 30— revolt organised 
by, ib.— and the revolt of June, 63. 

Clubs, revolutionary, establishment of, in 
Spain, i. 352— deesree for closing them, 855 
-their violence, 856— their increased ac- 
tivity, 858— their violence in Madrid, ii. 
233, 234— law regarding them, 234— their 
denunciations of Murillo, 285— enmity of 
Clilopicki to them in Poland, iv. 181— for- 
mation of secret^ by the mneh repub- 
licans, 856— deolaraijon against the Irish, 
1848, vii. 801— democratic, formation of, in 
the Swiss cities, 362— reo))ening of them in 
Paris, 1848, viii. 6— great demonstration of 
the, 17th March, 28 «t seg.— closing of them 
by Cavaignac, 51— law suppressing them, 
55— renewltd agitation of them against the 
constitution, 61— their influence on the 
Frankfort Assembly, 170— motion for clos- 
ing them in France, 887— their efforts 

* against Louis Napoleon, ib.— decree for 
closing them, 838— finally suppressed, 840 
—their continued activity, 844. 

Clyde, lord, viii. 134. 

Coa(‘hes and carriages, public companies for, 
in France, iv. 846 note. 

Coal, want of, in Spain, and its effects, i. 322 
-proposed redaction of duties on sea- 
borne, iv. 15 and note— lUl in price of, 
1782-1887, vL 70 note. 

Coal district^ pressure in the, 1847, vlL 277. 

Coal-mines, joint stock companies for, 1825, 
ill. 253 note. 

Coals, remission ‘of duly on, 182^ liL 223— 
exported, proposed duty on, iv; 16 note-^ 
exported, proposed duties on, vL 206— abo- 
lition of export dnty on, 343. • 

Coalition ministry, Pitt's overthrow of the, 
compared with the overthrow of Welling- 
ton's, iv. 1. 

Cobbett, Mr, on the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, ii. 146— on the case of the queen. 


176 note— answer of, to Bhr Robert Gifford 
on tlie queen's case, 170— views of, oi^ the 
French intervention in Spain, 806— resolu- 
tions carried by, for reduced expenditure; 
Ac., iii. 221— on the resumption of oaali 
payments as loading to reform, iv. 62— 
motion by, on the address, 1883, v. 14— on 
the bank question In the United States, vi. 
65— on the potato in Ireland, 857 note. 

Cobden, Mr, character of, as the leader of the 
anti-com-law movement, vi. 85, 130— hia 

^ views on tlie com laws adopted by Peel, 
vii 274— motion by, for their entire aboli- 
tion, 203— strong language of Peel toward, 
816— motion by, on ngricultunil distress, 
354, 355— -opposes the Irish coercion bill, 
877— Sir R. Peel on, 379. 

Coblentz, excitement in, 1848, viii. 150. 

Cochineal, prices of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note— fall 
in, 1825-6, 262 note. 

Cochrane, loi-d, on the battle of Algiers, i. 81 
— cngojged in the Greek 8cr\’icG, ii. 421 — 
operations of, to raise tlic siege of Athens, 
424. 

Cockbum, H., solicitor general for Scotland, 
1830, iv. 4 note. 

Cockemiouth, paitially disfhmchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Cocoa, new taxes on, 1819, i. 200— proclnce of, 
West Indies, 1828-41, v. 52 note— increased 
consumption of. during railway mania, ri. 
340 note — imports of, from West Indies, 
1847-0, vii. 227 note. 

Coddington, captain, wounded at Mahaxiri- 
pore, vii. 70. 

Code Napoleon, law of, against associations, 
iv. 3GU. 

Codrington, Sir Edward, naval force under, 
it ^26— foives under, at Navarino, 428 — 
the battle, ib. O. wq. 

Codrington, captain, at Messina, viii. 78. 

Coercion bill, Uhj Irish, 1833, v. 16— it is car- 
ried, 21— relleetions on it, «b,i-new, for 
Ireland, 1847, vii. 274. * 

Coercion bills, tlie various Irish, vi. 373— ef- 
fects of these in reducing crime, 375. 

Coffee, new taxes on, 1819, i. 200-— }>rice8 of, 
1824-5, iii. 251 vote— reduction of duties on, 
1825, 257 note— fall in, 1825-6, 262 note— 
im]H>rte of, 1827-9, 373 note— produce of, 
Jamaica, before and after emancipation, v. 
62 note— and the West Indies, 1828-41, tb.— 
increased production of, in Ceylon, 64— 
consumption of, in England, 1722 and 1833, 
413— fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note 
— exiwrts of, from West Indies, before and 
after emancipation, 113 note— proposed re- 
duction of duty on, 296— imporfb of, 1839- 
44, 311 note— reliction of duties on, 327— 
increased consumption of, during railway 
mania, 840 note— fall in price of, 1841 to 
1846, 355 note- imports of, IVom West In- 
dies, 1847-0, vii. 227 and note— increased 
consumption of, 1843-6, 260 note— pricei 
of, 1845-51, 280 note. 

Coimbra, Miguelite feeling in, v. 117, 118i 

Coin, reformation of, under Elixabeth. i. A05 
—preference of bank-notes to. Hi. 2M. 

Coinage, new silver, in Great Britain, !. 71 — 
total amount of, in Great Britain, 1817 to 
1822, IL 144 note-Htedinal syatem of, iU. 
280. 
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Colbomc, Sir John, defeats of the Canadian 
insAitgents by, vl. 91— interim governor of 
Jjowor Canada, 90— energ^ic measures of, 
on the second outbreak of the insurrection, 
101 . 

Colchester, lord, on the state of the navy, 
1840, vi. 137— and the recall of Lord 1311en> 
borough, vii. 72. 

Cold, severity of the, in Great Britain, 1838, 
vL 03. 

Coldbathftelds meeting, the, 1833, v. 32. 
Coldbathtields prison, cdnuation among cri^* 
minala in, vii. 274 note. 

Coleridge, & T., poetic character of, i. 225. 
College de France, grant for, iv. 3tH) note. 
Colleges, secular, bill fur establishing, in 
Ireland, vi. 347. 

Colleges of arroiulissenients, proposed new 
‘Constitution, &c., of, i. 142. 

Colleges of departments, proposed new con- 
stitution, 4 ec., of, 1. 143. 

Colleges of electors, ]irovisinns of the new 
clcctorul law nigiinliiig, ii. 104. 

Collctta, general, suppression of the Sicilian 
revolt by, i. 308. 

Collctti, M., heads the opposition to Capo 
d’lstria, V. 259 — Greek iiiiuister, vii. 335 — 
his death, ib. 

Collie\^, strike among tho, vi. 77 — ^institu- 
tion of tlic durg among, 79— low wages of, 
in England, 1S41, 3S1— riots of the, in 

a ** 'and, 1842, 284— and iron-ininera, great 
e of the, in Lanarkshire, 1842, 385— 
its result, 280— rise in wages of, during 
railway mania, 339. 

Collin, general, evacuation of Ciucow by 
vii. 202— returns to it, 20.3. 

Colloredo, count, iiegotiatious by, for league 
against England, vii. 309. 

Colloredo, general, at Kapolna, viii. 24S. 
Colmar, insurrection at, ii. 328— Louis. Phi- 
lippe at, iv. 140. 

ColocutrouL commencemcTit of the Greek 
insurrection under, ii. 305— victory of, at 
Yaltezza, 372— besieges TriiMilitza, :]74 -ite 
capture, 375— operations of, in the Morca, 
389— capture of Nupoli di Bomaniu by, 301 
—at the battle of Mount Uelicou, 398— re- 
tires to Napoli di Bomania, .399— measures 
of, against the legislative, 401— gives in 
his adhesion to the senate, 403— renewed 
dissensions caused hy, 409 -rebellion and 
imprisonment of, ib.- defeated by Ibra- 
him, and evacuates Tripulit/.a, 414— again 
defeated, 415— forces under, 1830, 423— a 
partisan of Capo d’Istria*s, v. 259— new 
revolt Imaded by, 260. 

Colocotlfoni, Kanos, resistance of to tlic le- 
gislative, ii. 403. 

Cmogne, archbishop of, proceedings of, re- 
garding mixed marriages, disimtes with 
the P^sian government in consequence, 
and his forcimo removid, iv. 240— adjust- 
ment of dispute with, 249. 

Cologne, Diet of, demand of the fi'cedoin of 
the press 1^, iv. 250— demands of the es- 
tates of, 254— ^Bsturbances in, 1830, 110- 
tlie cathedral of, 221, 299 — coinnience- 
iiient of works by Prussian govcmnient on 
it, 247— its inauguration, and speech of 
tlie King of Prussia at it, 251., 

Colomb, genezal, viii. 165. 


Colombes, condemned for attempt on the 
Due d'Orlcans, vii. 149. 

(kilonial administration, complaints of, by 
the Canadian Assembly, vL 90. 

Colonial government, true principles of, i. 
818* 

Colonial empire of England, effects of tho 
changes of 1830 on the, i. 5— influence of 
tlie reform bill on it, iv. 58— danger to it 
from the uniform representation system, 
79. 

Colonial interest, growth of the, under the 

C(So^‘ lands, new system regarding, vf. 
125. 

Colonial produce, exports and depicciatioiL 
of, iii. 871. 

Colonial setileinents, necessity of republican, 
institutions to, i. .39. 

Colonial shipping, change in the laws regard- 
ing, 1825, ill. 200. 

Colonial sngar, motion regarding, 1844, vi. 
327. 

Colonial system, the new, of England, vi. 
125— aniiciitated results uf rei>cal of tlie 
com laws on, 3G9. 

Colonial timber, proposed duty on, iv. 15 
note. 

Colonial trade, value of, as compart'd with 
the foreign, il 172— British, great increase 
of the, iii. 235. 

Colonies, tme principles of government of, 
iii. 261— benefit to tho parent state from, 
i. 318— support they affonl to tlie mother 
country, tft.— tme principles of govern- 
ment of, i6.— loss to the mother country 
from sejraration of; 319. 

Colonies, the British, their present state, L 
15— total exports to, 320 note— average ex- 
ports per bead to, ii. 173 note— shiiiping 
employed in trade ^/ith, iii. 2.35— present 
value of exports to, 299— motion for giving 
members to, iv. 87— indirect representation 
of, under the old constitution, 59— practi- 
cal disfranchisement of; by the reform bill, 
09, 70— subjected by it to adverse inter- 
ests, 71— prospective abandonment of tho, 
72— this defended by the Free-traders, ib. 
—adaptation of demucratic government to, 
vi. 107— advantages of convict labour t<^ 
122— increase of exports to, 1837-40, 289-> 
value of exiKirts, vii. 224— proof of their 
disfriuchisement by tlie reform bill, 230— 
troops required for, 1846, 234— self-govern- 
ment conceded to, viii. 308— difflculties of 
their direct representation, 309— discon- 
tent produced by tlie results of the re- 
form Dill, iO.— new system toward them» 
310. 

Colonies, effect of want of, in France, iii. 
168— effects of the loss of them, 175. 

Colonies, difflculties arising in Genuany from 
the wont of, iv. 85& 

Colonies qf Spfdn, her decline not due t<ft 
them, t 817— ‘her tyrannical rule over 
them, 820. 

Colonisation, Important resolution of parlia- 
ment reganllng, 1889, vL 123— the debate 
on it 124. 

Columbia, British consnl aj^inted to, ii. 
805— formal recognition of, by England, 
ilL 252. 
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Columbia river, the, involved in tbo Oregon 
question, vL 821— terms of Oregon treaty 
regarding it, S28. 

Coliinibian Mining Company, the, iii. 253 
note. 

Cnmbennere, lord, siege and capture of 
Bhurtpora iby, vl 107 tt »eg.— resignation 
of, 202— at Wellington's funeral, vifl. 380. 

CumboB, colonel, seizure of Ancona by, iv. 
316— at assault of Constantine, v. 841— bis 
death, ih.— parsimony of the Deputies to 
his widow, 342— pension to widow of, 870. 

Combination, repeu of laws against, lit 244 
—effects of this, 245— oignmentsinlkvour 
of the repeal, 246— and against it, ib.— evils 
induced by, <6.— system to be followed re- 
garding, 248— increasing frequency of, in 
L’aris, vii. 138. 

Combination crimes, frequency of, and diffi- 
culty of convicting for them, vi. 78. 

Combination laws, etfect of the repeal of the. 

Comet, liie, the tlraP^British steamboat, i. 
215 note. 

Commerce newspaper, tlie, supports the 
Duke of Orleans, iv. 86. 

Commerce, contempt for, among the Aff- 
glians, vi. 206. 

Commerce, improvement of, in Algeria, v. 
285— its amnnnt, vii. 170, 189. 

Commerce, British, 1792 and 1815, L 43 
-prosperous state of, 1818, 174— state 
of, 1818, 180 — contrasted state of, 1815 
and 1817, 104— effects of the resump- 
tion of cash imyments on, ii. 144— acts 
relating to, passed in 1822, 207 — statis- 
tics of, 1820*5, iii. 220 note— 1815-28, 221 
—extension of, hy the reciprocity sys- 
tem, 231— alleged effect of the protective 
system on, 2.')S— animal value of, 239— sta- 
tistics of, 1838-53, f41 note— numbers de- 
pendent oil, iv. 77— stagnation of, during 
1833, V. 20--iiinount of, with West Indies, 
46— imiiroved condition of, 1834, 50—1845- 
9, 401 note— prosperoua state of, 1834-6, 
405 and qote— state of, 1887-42, vL 02— 
comparisonof navy with, 1792 and 1838, 188 
note— 18.39-43, 282 note-^ffeota of the dis- 
tress on it, 282— Improvement in, 1839-44, 
311 and note— 1815 and 1846, 838 note- 
effects of the railway system on„ 340— 
ilouiishiiig state of, 1845, 342—1842 to 1847, 
343 note— felling off in, 1847, vii. 290— 
1853-6, 335 note— 1846 to 1862, viii. 286 
and note. 

Commerce of Canada, increase of, since 1841, 
vi. 106. 

Commerce, foreign, small amount of, in 
China, vii. 3— indifference of the Chinese 
to, 4. 

Commerce, French,revlval of, with the peace, 
ii. 77— statisticB of, 78— its piugreas, iii. 
125— effects of want of, 168— stagnation 
in, after revolution of 1880, iv. 129— dgp 
pression of, 1881, 137, 189— improvement 
in, 1836, V. S04*-prospeTotui state of, 18S|^ 
Ac., 847 and note— French, English, and 
American, compared, vU. 825 note. 

Commerce, want of, in Qemiaiiy, iv. 258— 
growth of, during the peace, viiL 140 Aote 
—effects of the Zollveretn on, 146. 

Commerce, Indian, increase of, since aboli- 


tion of the monopoly, v. 37— statistics of 
it, vl. 156 and note— decline of, ffiider 
BiiUsh rale, 164. 

Commerce, Ireland, statistics of, 1793-1S28» 
iii. 267- before and since the Union, v. 6E 
note. 

Commerce, slight esteem for, in Russia, ii. 8 
—comparative want of it, 11. 

Commerce, Spanish, decline of, i. 319— that 
with her colonies, 320— advantages of Spain 

. for, 821. 

Commerce, Turkish, in the hands of the- 
Greeks, ii. 821— position of Constantinople 
as regards, 334. 

Commerce, United States, 1824-36, vl 48 
note. 

Commerce, Wes£ Indies, before and after 
emancipation, vi. 113 note. 

Commential aristocracy, effects of tlie cur- 
rency bill of 1819 oil the, i. 3— danger from 
ascendancy of a, 101— transference of po- 
litical power from the, iv. 1. 

Commercial bank, the, in India, vl 171 
note. 

Commercial capital, dcstniction of, in France 
by the Itcvolntioii, iii 175. 

Gomtnorcial cities, comparative want of, in 
Germany, iv. 258. 

Commercial classes, growth of the, In Eng- 
laml as indicated by the free-trade move- 
ment, iii. 2.30— increased infliicucc of the,, 
and necessity Tor refoim frinn this, Iv. 68. 

Cominonsial code, probable effect of ralaxo- 
tion of, in India, vi. 200. 

Commercial crisis, rllsastroiis effects of, ii. 
138— causes which led to that of 1847, vii. 
260— pnigress of the panic, 201— difference 
between this and former ones, 202-^e- 
ImiICb in parliaiuent on it, ib. et spq.— that 
of 1856, 306 and note— of 1857, 300 note — 
in France after the revolution of 1848, viii. 
12. 

Coiuincrcial discounts, diinimition of, by tho 
resiimption of cash payments, ii. 145 — 
aiiiouuts of, 1818*32, as conixiorad with ex- 
ports, Ac., iii 294 note. 

Commercial distress, effect of, in inducing 
tlie desire forrefonn, iii. 3G8— 1847, queen's 
Biioocli on, vii. 280. 

Coiiimercinl houses, general bankruptcy of, 
in America, 1839, vi. 60. 

Commercial interest, growth of the, under 
the protective system, iv. 2 — representa- 
tion of it, under the old constitution of 
England, 59— its com)>arativo prosperity, 
1842, vi. 286— preponderance of it over the 
agricultural, 380— inflnence of Uut'^with re- 
gait! to the com laws, 381— effects of ita 
growth, vii. 220. 

Commercial losses, amount of, during crisia 
of 1847, vii. 285. 

Commercial morality, influence of the rail- 
way mania on, vi. 33a 

Commercial policy, results of the change ofr 
in Great Britain, i. 5— the new systeni of; 
begun by Hnskisson, ill. 226— ciiango in, 
induced by the reform bill, iv. 70— neAs- 
sity for liberal system of, in India, yl 169. 

Commercial reciprocity, advantages of, to- 
In^ vi. 162. 

Commercial spirit, predominanco of the, in 
Great Britain, i. 14. 
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Commercial towns, want of representation 
of In Great Britain, iU. 3d5— of Ger- 
many, feeling, fto., in the, iv. 250. 

Commercial wealth, increase of, its effect in 
stimulating the desire for reform, ill 305— 
destruction of, in France daring the Bo- 
volution, vU. 184. 

Commissariat, difficulties 'of the French re- 
garding, in Spain, il. 286— undertaken by 
Ouvrard, 287. 

Commisuriat fort at Cabul, i>o8ition of the, 
vL 248— its capture by tlie iiisuigeuts,^ 
251. 

Commission d’Enqudte, the, viii. 89, 40— its 
report on the revolts, 53. 

Commissions, purchase of, advantages of sys- 
tem, iii. 163. 

Committals, gi-eat increase of, in England, 
viii. 305, 306. 

Common Council of London, address of the, 
in 1816, i. 71. 

Commons, the influence of Canning In, ii. 
215 — Peel on the vacillation on tlie Catho- 
lic question in, iii. 346— influence of real- 
ised capital in, iv. 2— tlie old, all classes 
represented in, .W— this i>i'cived from its 
acts, 60— admission of talent through the 
close boroughs to, 64— tlie coininaiid of, 
gniii^.l by tlie shopkeepers. 66— tliu debates 
in, as contrasted with tlie Lords, 169— ojipo- 
sition to the Irisli coei'cion hill in, v. 21— 
danger from collision witli the Lords, vi 
23— majority for the sliding scale in, 203— 
report of committee of, on bank charter 
ac^ vil 277.— >sVfi Farliameiii 

Commons, itigulations for division of, in 
Prussia, iv. 237. 

Communeros of S[)a1n, the, ii. 235— their in- 
creased violence, 239. « 

Communication, want of means of, in Bns- 
sia, ii. 17, 21— effect of the want of means 
of, in Turkey, 328— defective means of, in 
India, vi. 162. 

Corninunisra, advocacy of, by the French re- 
publicans, V. 365— Louis Blanc’s principles 
of, vii. 163. 

Commutation of tithes, recommended by 
committee on Imlaud, v. 7— its advantages, 
8 — scheme for compul.soiy, 9— hill for, 
1835, 414.— Tithes. 

Gomorn, m Koinom. 

Compagnies d’Elitc, decree dissolving the, 
\iiL 27— demonstration again.st tliis, ih. 

Compass, early knowledge of the, in China, 
viL 7. 

Competition, excessive, in France after the 
Revolution, and its effects, iii. 176— alleged 
influeiihu of, on tlie imtUmal distress of 
1830, 876. 

Comptoirs Nationaux, establishment of, in 
France, viii. 14. 

Concession, alleged effects of, in Ireland, iii. 
849. 

Conciliation, failure of, in Ireland, iL 192. 

Goncilli, a -leader of tbo Neapolitan revolu- 
tisn, i. 364. 

CoKcmnlat, failure of the law for establishing 
i. 295. 

Conde, the prince ot ii. 06— ol^ects to tak- 
ing the oath of fidelity, 1. 117. 

Co^eixo, defeat of the iMroites at, v. 121. 

Condurriottis, appointed commands in the 


Morea, ii. 411— an opponent of Capo d’Is- 
tria’s, V. 259— etaosen president. 260. 

Confiscation, abolition of, in Turkey, iii. 7— 
effects of the early, in Ireland, 208— re- 
form with regard to, in Turkey, v. 267. 

Confucius, fbUowers of, in China, vii. 0. 

Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the, and pro- 
ceedings at ft, L 297 tt seg. 

Congress of Troppan, the, ii. .86- of Lay- 
bach, 87 — discussion in parliament on 
tliem, 181. 

Congress of Verona, the, agreed to, ii. 258.— 
See Verona. 

Congress, the American, renewal of the bank 
charter by, vi. 53— decision in', on the witli- 
drawal of the public deposits fluin it. 54. 

Coni, occupation of, by tlie Austrians, if. 44. 

Connaught, state of the peasantry in, ii. 192 
—famine in, 1823, 195-^atholics and Pro- 
testants in, iii. 277 note. 

Conneau, Dr, aids Louis Napoleon to escape, 
vii. 206. 

Connecticut, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 
note. 

Conolly, Edward, vi. 241— death of, 243. 

ConoUy,CRX)tain, description of Herat by, vi. 
221— urges removal into the fiola-Hissar, 
268. 

Conquest, general cliaracter of, vi. 152— pas- 
sion for, in Russia, ii. 8—^10120, forced 
on Ruasia by her climate, 18— the destiny 
of Russia, 29— necessity of, to France, iii. 
167— and to the British in India, vi. 159. 

Conscription, objections to the, in France, 1. 
291— partial abandonment of it, i5.— etfects 
of its cessation, viL 134— oflbets of, on the 
continental armies, 203. 

CoDsoil, tlie expedition of, organised in Swit- 
zerland, viL 351. 

Conservateur, the, the royalist journal in 
1818, L 305. » 

Conservatism, decline of, among the higher 
classes in Britain, 1. 267— reaction in fa- 
vour of, V. 421. 

Conservative press, the, in England, 1835, v. 
408. 

Coiuervatives and reformers, clear division 
of, in England, iv. 26— early error of the, 
regarding the reform bill, 67— what their 

, course Should have been, t6.— their errom 
in throwing out the Wellington ministry* 
68— faults 6f, regarding the reform bill, 76 
-their triumph in 1815 left the aeeds of 
revolution in all European states, 261 — 
effect of their firmness during the reform 
mania, v. 8— course taken by ^em on the 
Russo-Bdgian loan, f-general refusal of 
pledges by, 18— their losses in the olectionH 
of 1883, to.— support government on the 
address, 1833, 14— opposition of, to the 
bill for reducing the Irish church establish- 
ment, 23— patriotic conduct of, 1838, 88— 
arguments of, against corporate reform 
bill, vi fr-complaints against William IV. 

^ by, 43-j^n8 of, by the elections of 1841, 
,147— different views of Peel taken by, at 
Miflhrent times, 272— the new school of 
liberal, vK. 210— a.t elections of 1862, viii. 
324.-— See also Tories. 

Conservatives, the Swiss, policy, Ac., of, vii. 
862— supported by France and Austria, 
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governiueut, viii. 39. I 

Coiuitaiit, Bei\,|aniln, defnated in the elec- ' 
tions for 1817, L 289— retiimed ae member ; 
to the DwutieSi 305— the vorks of. prohl* 
bited in 839— elected a memoer of 

the Deputiea, ii. 80— heads the extreme 
liberals in 1819, 88— anpunents of, againat 
the proposed lav of arrest, 99— inflamma* 
tory address of, 108— attaidc on, at Satunur, 
116— named a mem1)or of Berton^a provi- 
sional government, 225— proposed to. head 
the Spanish revolutionists, 282— on the dis- 
banding of tile Nationid Guard, iii. 98— re- 
turned for Paris in 1827, 100, 106— efforts 
of, against the Folignac ministry, 118— ob- 
jects of the party of, 160— at urntte’s, iv. 
90— accompanies the Duke of Orleans to 
the Hotel de Ville, 93. 

Constantine, the grand-duke. iiL ISr-visltof, 
to Paris, i. 304— phuied at the head of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw in 1815, U. 2— his 
previous history. 3— bis character, 4— first 
measures of, os King of Poland, and train- 
ing of tho army, »&— state to which he 
brought the latter, 5— his claim to the 
crown, and circumstances connected with 
it, 56— he refoses tho throne, i5.— circum- 
stances which led to this, 57-^la previous 
renunciation of his right, id.— plans of the 
couspiratora with regard to, 60— the revolt 
nominally in bis favour, 62— at the corona- 
tion of Nicholas, 75— tyranny of, as viceroy 
of Poland, iv. 175— proposed assassination 
of, 177— his suplnencss, i&.— his narrow 
escape foom tho insurgents, 178— retreats 
fiom Warsaw, tft.- negotiations of the pro- 
visional government with, 179— he sends 
back the Polish troops and retreats into 
Russia, 180— strange conduct of, during his 
retreat, 182— movements of, on Warsaw, 
192— death of, 205. 

Constantine, the grand-duke, viii. 160— at 
battle of Waiuen, 269. 

Constantine, Bey of, defeated by the French, 
V. 286— joins the league against tho Fiencli, 
8 :^ • 

Constantine, forces, ftc., for the expedition 
to, V. 335— the march and its hsrdwiips, ib. 
— descilption of it, 336— repulse of the 
French, id.— preparations for second expe- 
dition to, 340— siege of, ib.— the assault, 
341— joy in France on the capture of, 343 
—province of, vii. 189. 

Constantinople, tendency of Russia toward, 
ii. 18— importance of their possession oi; to 
tiie Turks, 320— encouragement of importa- 
tion into, 326— population of, 831 note— in- 
fluence of, on the fortones of mankind, 333 
—its situation, dec., 834 tt$eq. —natural bar- 
riers to conquest of, 341— the country be- 
tween the Balkan aqd, 842— uncluinging 
views of Russia on, 350— excitement in, 
on the Greek insuneotlcn, and murder of 
the Patriarch, 366— fl«sh murders, 
threatened massacre of the Christians in, 
888— rqloiclngs in, on the death of AN 
Pasha, 888-revolution at, in favour of the 
Janisaries, 895— great fire at, id.— revolt 
and destruction of the Janisaries at, iiL 4 
St ssff.— great fire in, 7— warlike prepara- 
tions at, 23— excitement in, on tiie imssage 


of the Balkan, 62— snrrender of, to RussiA 
Agreed to by the Folignac minis^/dSl— 
cholera in, iv. 317— effects of possession of, 
on Turkey, v. 242— danger of, after the bat- 
tle of Konieh, 251— Russian fleet at, 254— 
academy established at, 268— military ar- 
rangements of tho allies regarding, 269— 
danger of, from treaty of Unkiar-Bkelessi, 
S97-Hieciet proposals of Russia regairding, 
Vi. 884. 

Constituencies, huge, their jealousy of talent, 

• iv. 78. 

Coq^tituency, the, in France, under the Re- 
storation, iii. 166. 

Constituent Assembly, tiie Austrian, meet- 
ing of, viii. 214~itH coniiiosition, id. 

Constituent Assembly, the French, discus- 
sion on constitution, viii. 56— ^ument on 
single Chamber, ih. et scq.— discussion on 
election of president, 58 et «<».— adqption 
of constitution, 60— efforts of the repub- 
licans against Louis Napoleon, 337— mo- 
tion for its dissolution carried, 338. 

Constituent Assembly, the Spanish, of 1812, 
its composition, proceedings, dec., i. 327. 

Constitution, the new Austrian, 1849, viiL 239. 

Constitution, Danish, 1848, viii. 156. 

Constitution, the new, of France after the 
fall of Charles X. , iv. 98— discussion on it, 
1848, viii. 56 et set/.— adoption and procla- 
mation of it, 66— suinmaiy of it, td.— revi- 
sion of it, 350— vote against it, .351. 

Constitution, tho old, of Great Britain, prin- 
ciple of, iv. 59— its working as shown by 
the acts of the House of Commons, 60— 
what flrat broke it up, 61. 

Constitution, the Gennan, 1848, viii. 162, 
180— new, agiued to by Prussia, Ac., 185 et 

Constitution, Greece, proclamation of a, iii. 
381 —new, vii. 333 

Constitution, establishment of, in Hanover, 
iv. 136. 

Constitution, new, Holland, 1848, viii. 148. 

Constitution, publication of a, in Naples, vii. 
349— pniclainutiun of n, 1848, viii. 77. 

Constitution, Fiediiioiit, vii. 349. 

Constitution, the Polish, violations of, by 
Russia, iv. 175. 

Constitution, revival of question of, in Prus- 
sia, on accession of Frederick William IV., 
iv. 248— answer of the king to demand for 
it, 249— granting of a, 254— that of 1848, 
viii. 153 et nq., 165— new, 172. 

Constitution, proclaimed in Rome, viii. 79. 

Constitution, the Siuinish, of 1812, i. 327— its 
deinomtitic character and tendvpmr, id.— 
its unsuitableness to the people, 328— un- 
popularity of, 329, 332— annulled by the 
decree of Valencia, 332— rejoicings at this, 
333— of 1820, acceptance of, by tho king, 
849— adopted by the Portuguese revolu- 
tionists, 361- acceptance of, by the King 
of Naples, 365— adopted in Piedmont, 871. 

Constitution, proclaimed in Tuscany, vii. 349, 
viii. 80. ' 

Constitutional assemblies, provision for4>y 
the constitution of tho Germanic Confede- 
racy, Iv. 217. 

Constitutional governments, final act of the 
Germanic Diet regarding, Iv. 232— its ef- 
fect, 233. 
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Conatitntional monarchy, eelection of minia- ' 
trxiundcr, ill. 150. 

Conatitutional party, increaBing domandB of 
the, in France, il. 70. 

Constitutionaliam, resolution of the Oer- 
manic Diet against, iv. 220. 

Conatitationnel newspaper, the, ii. 82->-prO' 
secution of it, lii. 85— its circulation, 118 
note— its tone, 1830, v. 364— in 1840, sup- 
ports Thiers, 378. 

Constructive treason, the English law of, i 
170. 

Conaumers, policy of government toward, in 
Turkey, ii. 327— influence of free trade on 
interests of, iii. 240 et and producers, 
collision of interests hetween, 866, iv. 61— 
increased sway of, in Great Britain, 1— un- 
due inlinencu given by tlie reform hill to 
them, 76, vii. 230— interests of, urge to re- 
peal of the com laws, vi. 382. 

■Constantadini, murder of Rossi by, viii. lOS. 

Continent-, roactioii on tlie, against France, i. 

1— change of policy in Biitain toward, 15 — 
strain on the money market, &u., 1819, 141 
—the first railway on, iv. 245— impression 
produced by the supprossion of the Clmr- 
tist insiirreetioii in England, vii. 299— ef- 
fhets of the monetiu-y crisis in England on, 

303. 

Continental armies, composifioii of, compar- 
ed with the British, vii. 238. 

Continental poli<’y, clmiigu in, since the re- 
form hill, iv. 57. 

Continental powers. Brougham on the con- 
duct of the, toward fSpain, ii. 270— how 
conciliated on behalf of goveniment of 
liouis Philippe, iv. 352. 

C^ontrihutions, amount of, levied hy the allies 
on Prance, i. 109. 

Convents, law reg:inling, in France, in. 84— 
measures of the rcvulutluiiists rcganliiig, 
ill Switzerland, vii. 358. 

Conversion, removal of civil forfeitures on, 
in India, vi. 204. 

Convicts, efforts for nmclioniiion of, in 
France, ii. 79 — the tickct-<»f-leavc system 
for, audits results, viii. 307. 

Convict labour, advantages of, to infant col- 
onics, vi. 122. 

Convict scttlcmoTit, proposed French, in the 
Marquesas, vi. 324. 

Convictions, ditnciilty of, in Ireland, vi. 374. 

Conynghain, tlie iiiarrincss of, visit of George 

IV. to, ii. 190 — hecoiiiea poslinastcr-geiie- 
ral, v. 64. 

Cooper, lieut., defeat of Akhtar Klian hy, vi. 

240. 

Coord t.itbul defile, the rotreat through tlie, 
vi. 264— ascent of the plateau, ib. 

Cooig, iqjah of, deposition of, vL 205. 

Coote, lieiit, at Hyderabad, viii. 62. 

Copenhagen, Nelson’s atltock on, as an illus- 
tration of naval attack on land defences, 

V. 858. 

Copley, Sir John, becomes IjoiiI Lyndhurst-hi oii,y{. i41. 

oqd Lord Chancellor, iil 314.— Lynd- Com 


Coppons, M. de, ii. 296. 

Copyright, debate on the law of, in France, 
1841, viL 14a 

Copyright act, passing of the, vL 802— ro- 
nections on it^ 303. 

Corbihre, M. de, character of, i. 115, ii. 221 
—in the Cliamlier of Deputies of 1816, i. 275 
—proposed as president, tb . — conferences 
of, with Richelieu for a union with the 
royalists, ii. 115— placed at the head of the ; 
commission for public instruction, 118— 
appointed minister of public instruction, 
120— resignation of, 124— minister of the ' 
interior in the Villelo ministry, 125— sup- 
ports ViUele on the Spanish question, 266 
— rosignation of, iii. 101. 

Corbin, colonel, at assault of Constantine, v. 
341. 

Corcellea, M. de, violent language of, in the 
Deputies, ii. .109— leader of the conspiracy 
in the army, iii. 112— one of the conspira- 
tora at B^foit;, 225. 

Conlon, hanm, viii. 237. 

Cordova, general, defeats of, on the Ega, v. 

* 170— reinforcements under, 174 — relieves 
Bilbao, 184— and Puente do la Reyna, 185 
—defeated at Guevara, 193— plan of cam- 
paign, 194, 195— defeated at Arlalum, 196 
—subsequent movements, 197— renewed 
advance and retreat, 199— jealousies be- 
tween him and Espartero, ? 5.— measures - 
against Gomez, 200 — atrocities of, 205 - 
flight of, into France, 210. 

Cordova, reception of the French in, ii. 290 
—atrocities of the mob in, v. 187— entry of 
Gomez into, 202. 

Corfe Castle, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Corinth, capture of the citadel of, by the' 
Greeks, ii. 375— seat of government trans- 
ferred to, SSI— surrender of the citadel of, ' 
to the Turks, 389>^ppo8itfou government 
at, 1831, v. 259. 

Cork, memorial of magistrates of, on tim, 
state of the county in 1822, ii. 194 note- 
trials and sentences in, 194— tlie funibie of • 
1823 in, 195 note— crimes in, 1823, iii. 27r> 
—operation of insurrection aetin, 1824, 276 * 
note— anti-titho meeting at, 1832, v. 11 — 
hill abolishing bishopric of, 23 note— pro- 
posed refonn of corporation of, vi. 20— 
foundation of secular college of, 347— gar- ‘ 
rison required for, vii. 235 note— defensive 
measures of government at, 1848, SOI. 

Cormack’s house, defeat of Smith O’Brien at, 
viL 301. 

Cormenin, M. de, advocates a republic, iv. 
311— heads tlie committee of the secret so- 
cieties, 373— letter by, on the treason trials, 
V. 293— pamphlet by, against the dotation 
of the Duke de Nemours, 376. 

Cora, dependence of Great Britain on foreign 
countnes for, i. 5— supply of, companies 
for, 1825, iiL 253 note-^nded, letting out 
of, 182& 288— proposed alteration in duties 


of : 
250. 


rid, ii. 


appointed captain-general 
iO— compelled to resign, 


r, reduction in price of, on the peace, 
L7— xeduotion of duties on, 1825, iii. 260. 


law, modified, in 1822, iL 199-hm of 
» 1828, tlie, iii. 880. 

Cora laws, the, effects of the abolition of, on 
Russia, ii. 28— statistics illustrating tiie 
efihets of the abolition of, iii. 242 note- 
remote cause of the repeal, 293— due to 
national suffering, ib.— motion for repeal 
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•Com laws, eoaiumed. 

of, 1826, 30(1 et «e 9 .<*teinporary relaxataon 
of, 1826, 807— outciy for abolition, 1839, vi. 
138— Mr Villiem’s motion on them, 139— in- 
creased agitation on the BUl^eett ib.— mo- 1 
tion by Tjord John Bussell on, 1841, 141 — 
declaration of Peel against repeal, 1841, 143 1 
—Peel's change of view on, 272— uguments { 
used by tlio League against, 287— ezdte - 1 
inent against, 1842, 288— Sir B. Peel’s plan, 
and his speech in favour of it, tb. daeo.— ; 
the sliding scale, 291— aiguments opuiist 
it, ib.— it is passed, 293— reception of it, 
29 1— Peel on the effect of total repeal, 290 
—increased agitation against, 816— new ef- 1 
forts and arguments of tlie League against, < 
184.% 354— declnmtions in paniament on 
litem, 355— further divisions on them, tb. 
—their abolition had become ineviteble, 
356— increased eifortsof the League against, 
<m the appearance of the potato disease, 
358— Lord John Bussell’s letter, 859 ateq. 
—announcement in TimMs of their repeal | 
being resolved on. 361 — declaration ini 
queen’s speech on, 362— Sir R Peel’s argu- ! 
iiient for the repeal, ib. et sa/.— reception 
of tlie measure in' the country, 866— answer 
•of Disraeli, tb.— aigiiments against bill, 367 
— result of debate, 370— Wellington’sspeech 
in the Loids, ib.— was a return to them 
after the scarcity practicable? 380— the 
danger of scarcity post before the bill for 
their abolition was brought in, ib.— durable 
reasons for their repeal, 381— their repeal 
not ftee trade, but removal of protection 
from agriculture, 382— conduct of the Irish 
nienibers on the question, 383— conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington regarding, 384— 
and of Sir R Peel. 38^5— their repeal inevi- 
table, 386— breaking up of the old Tor}' 
}sirty by the repei>i, vii. 219— the demand 
for it caused by the currency laws, 220. 

'Com trade, fall of houses engaged in the, 
1847, vii. 276. 

Coviiegliano, the dnke of, mode a peer, i. 314. 
—See Moncey. 

Corneille, the dramas of, iv. 266. 

Cornwall, additional members for, iv. 21 
note— election of 1831 for, 34, 

Cornwallis, lord, the Zemindar system as 
established by, vi. 160— his second admin- 
istration of India, 172— his death, 173. 

•Coron, castle of, relieved by the Turks, ii. 
398— evacuation of, by the bYencli, v. 261. 

Coronation oath, modifleation of the, in 
France, iii. 85. 

'Corporal punishment, nnivenality of, in 
llussia, li. 19— abolition of, in the Indian 
anny, vl. 202— sentences of, in the aiiny, 
1839-43, vii. 231— necessity for it in the 
field, 233. 

•Corporate fhnds, administration of, under 
municipal refonn bill, vL 4, 5. 

•Corporations, the, in Bussia, iL 14— exclu- 
sion of dissenteni firom, by the^test act, HA, 
331— the English, government report on, 
vi. 4— bill for reform of, fb.— enactments 
of municipal reform bill regsiding, ib.— the 
Iidsh, state of, 18— government ^n of re- 
form, and debate on it, 19 ei le^.— bill car- 
ried in Commons, 22— altered in Lords, 
and finally rejected, ib. 


CoTporation reform, proposed by the Mel- 
bourne ministry, vi. 3 — demand Ibr, in 
Ireland, 876. ^ 

CoireU M., signs the protest against the or^ 
donnances, iiL 138. 

Corraption, iinivei-sality of, in Busaiia, li. 26 
—Irish, debate on, 1824, iii. 276— alle^ 
prevalence of, in parliament, iv. 25— in- 
crease of, imder the reform biU, 74— which 
would still more increase under the b^lot 
I and extended sufiVage, tb.— prevalence of, 
» in Franco under Louis Philippe, 83— uni- 
1 versa], in France, 140— foundation of the 
I government of Louis Philippe on, 352— 

I govemincnt, incrciiso of, under Louis Phi- 
lippe, 382— iTicrease of, under the reform 
act, v. 12— alleged accomplishment of tho 
Irish union by, 59— government patronage 
used as the means of, in France, 349— 
great increase of it, ih . — employment of, 
under the goveniinent of Louis Philippe, 
vii. 124— its universality, and causes of this, 
125— great extent of, among the ministerial 
maiorityin France, 164— general, in France, 
1847, 362— in the French govemincnt de- 
partments, 366— events which brought it 
to light, 367. 

Gorry, Ifon. II. L., a loitl of tho admiralty, 
1841, vi. 280 note. 

Coi'sairc, suppression of the, iv. 334. 

Corsica, landing and movements of Murat in, 
i. 135. 

Corsini, prince, a member of the provisional 
government at Buine, viii. 110. 

Corte, M., signs the ])rotest ogaiust the or- 
dumiances, iii. 138. 

Cortes, the Hpanisli, of 1812, composition, 
&c., of, i. 327— ns settled by that constitu- 
tiqu, ib. — their uiipo]>ulnrity, 328, 332— 
tliSir inllucnec on 8ontli Aineritui, 329— ro- 
ception of Fcnbnaiid VII. by, 331— their 
liroceediiigs annulled by the decree of Val- 
encia, 332— the sninmoning of tlieni pro- 
mised by that decree, 333— tlieir disperaion, 
834— meeting and composition of, in 
1820, 353— opening of, 354— report on tlie 
state of tbc uriiiy, ib . — the inaiority, and 
leaders in, 355— biippression of the Jesuits, 
and measures regarding entails, tb.— fin.nn- 
cial nicasuros, ib . — elusing of the session, 
and ni])tiirc with the king, 356— proposals 
for assembling, in Portugal, 361— mode of 
doing so, 362— meeting of, in Spain, and 
the king’s speech, ii. 231— tlieir conduct on 
the dismissal of the ininistr>', and ajipoint- 
ment of new one, ib.— revolutionary laws 
passed by, 232— conduct of, on the murder 
of Vinue.sa, 233— their fui-thcr isiA'ccdings, 
2:14 — closing of the, 235— extraordinary con- 
vocation of, 238— contradictory resolutions, 
239— composition of the new, 240— new 
laws against tho press, &c., tb.— disunion 
between, and the government, 241— their 
proceedings, 242— severe laws imsscd by, 
244— extraordinaly powers given the min- 
istry by, 245— reply of, to the French ipani- 
festo, 268— retire from Madrid on tha ad- 
vance of tlie French, 289— proceeding of, 
and deposition of the king, 291— negotia- 
tions of, witli tho Frencli, 297— their disso- 
lution, tb.— the Portuguese, insurrection 
ogaisst, 3U1— overthrown, tb. 
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Cortlandt, colonel, opemtions of, against the 
H\khB, vii. 99. 

Corimna, fonuer importance of the trade of. 
i. 820— revolt of wneral Poiiier at, 386— 
declared a firee port, 841— insnrrection at, 
848— tran^rtation of royalists from, ii. 
232— the Coiumuneros in, 236— revolt of 
Heria at, 238— holds out for the revolu- 
tionists, 292— surrender of, 294. 

Corv6e, the, In Russia, ii. 16. 

Corvtes, disputes regarding the, in Onllicia, 

vii. 198— abolition of, by Hungarian Diet, 

viii. 213. 

Corvetto, M., i. 288— report by, on the 
finances for 1818, 296— retirement of, ftom 
the miuistr>', 306. 

Cossacks, organisation, &c., of the, ii. 2.3— 
abolition of torture among the, iii. 10 — 
number of, in Russia. ]8:J1, iv, 189 note. 

Cote, Dr, a leader of tlie Canadian insur- 
gents, vi. 101. 

Cottenham, lonl, rlceision of, on OTonneH’s 
case, vi. 309— lord clininiellor, 1840, vii 
220 . 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, Combermere. 

Cotton, general, afterwarrls Sir W. , suppres- 
sion of the slave iiisurreetinii by, v. 45— 
victory of, l»cfore Rangimn, \i. 188— fiir- 
tlier operations tinder. i5., 190— at battle 
of Milloon, 191— during the Alfghanistaii 
expedition, 231- created a knight, 237— 
left in chief command after Sir J. Keane 
retires, 238— retires from command at Ca- 
biil, 247— occupation of Kliyritore by, vii 

Cotton, fall in, 1818 to 3822, ii. 145 note, 201 
—prices, as compared with ctirrency in 
Kijgland, iii. 219 note— prices, iii England, 
1822-5, 220 note— increased export from 
England, 1822, 222— pric.os, 1824 5, 2u 1 note 
—consumption, 1822-5, ib . — fall in, 1825-6, 
262 note — prices, 1318-32, as compared 
with cuiTeucy, &c., 294 note— prices, 
1827-9, 373 note — ^imports, 1827-9, ib. — ^raw, 
proposed duty on, iv. 15 note— prices, 1824- 

' 32, 63 note— reduction of duty on, 1833, v. 
31 and note — fall in, in Amcri(*a, 1837, vi. j 
58, 60— prices, 1835 to 1839, 60 note— fitll 
in, 1783-1837, 70 note— neglect <;f India as 
a field for production of, 162— imimrts, 
1839-44, 811 note— alinlition of duty on,H44 
—slave-grown, TjOhI .John Russell on the 
admission of, vii. 222— failure of the crop. 
Its alleged iiiflnencc on the monetary crisis 
of 1847, 267— great rise in, from the crash 
of 1839 in America, 2S6— pricu.s, 1845 to 
1851, ib. note. 

Cotton *gftods, increase in ex])ortH of, from 
Great Britain, L 216— their diminished 
value, {5.— increased duties oii iiiiiiortv 
tion of, into Prussia, iv. 255— export of, to 
India, v. 37— decline of exported, ftom In- 
dia. vi. 165. 

Cotton inanufacture, progress of, in Great 
Britain, L 215— pro^ss of, in Germany, 
iy. 255— of India, effects of our commercial 
on, vl. 200— proposed reiluction of 
Saties on, 362— growth of, vU. 270— exports 
of, 1840-56^ ib. note. 

Cotton-spinners, depressed state of the, in 
France, 1831, iv. 803— great strike of the, 
in Glasgow, 1837, and Its break-up, vL 74 


—indictment of the committee, i&.— their 
trial and sentence, 76. 

Gotton-spinnen* trial at Edinburgh, the, iii. 
247 note. 

Cotton wool, imports of, 1841 to 1847, vii 
267 note. 

Cotton yam, fall in price of, 1782-1887, vi. 
70 note. 

Council of Public Credit, the, in Russia, ii. 32. 

Council of State; the French, admission of 
liberals into, L 309— debate on refonn in, 
viL 149— uieasures regarding, viiL 835— 
vote in, for dissolution of Assembty, 336. 

Counsel to prisoners, bill regarding, vL 27. 

Counties, Interests of the, at variance with 
those of the boroughs, iii. 366— proposed 
elective ftranehise for, iv. 21— minority for 
tlie, 1831, in favour of the refonn bill, 34— 
the, strength of the reform feeling in, 64— 

I comparative absence of bribery in, 74— re- 
striction of time of xtolling in, under the 
reform act, v. 12— the elections of 1841 for, 
vi. 147. 

Cotmtry, universality of love of, vl. 152— 
crowding of population into towns from, 
in France, iii. 175— foil in the value of in- 
dustiw in the, 379— inortsillty in, compared 
with that in towna, vii. 271 note. 

Coiintiy bankers, over-issues of the, 1825, iii. 
258— pressure on the, 1826, and failures 
among them, 262— their stability, 264— al- 
leged over-issnos of the, 1825, 288— allemd 
cause of the insecurity of, 290— anticipated 
effect of the suppression of small notes ou 
tlie, 291— defence of the, from the chaigo 
of over-speculation, <5.— pressure on the, 
and its causes, 1823, t5.— alarm of the, on 
the bank act, 828. 

Country banks, circulation of, 1818-32, as 
compared with exports, ftc., iv. 294 note. 

Country districts, didbreiice between the, 
and the towns in Spain, i. 824— compara- 
tive mortality of, vii. 318, viii. 302. 

County members, majority of the, i^alnst the 
leforin bill, iv. 29--number of, under the 
new reform bill, 46, 57— the reform bill 
carried by the, 05. • 

County and borough members, disproportion 
between, iv. 66. 

Coup d’4tat, arguments for a, in 1816, i. 152 
— Iireparations for the, and its execution, 
viii. 354. 

Coups d'etat, repeated in France, i. 315— 
these all on the popular side, 316— fre- 
quency and necessity of, in France, iii. 177 
— orimn of this, 178. 

Courand, captain, desertion of Murat by, i. 
136. 

CourceUes, M., on reform, 1841, vii. 148. 

Courier, Paul, opposed to the ultramontane 
party, liL 75— eflbrts of. against the Po- 
lignac ministry, 118— the works of, 207. 

Courland, enftanchisement of the serfs of, ii. 
34— the acquisition of, by Russia, 348. 

Vourrier newspaper, tlie organ of the Doc- 
trinaires, ii. 82. 

GnurrJer Franqais, the, On Charles X., iiL 73 
—prosecution of, 85— clrcnlation of, 118 
note— supports the Duke of Orleans, iv. 86 
—denunciations of Casimir Perier by, 144 
— SMppression of it, 834— its tone, 1839, iii. 
363— supports Thiers, 1840, 378. 
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Gourrierde Gand, the, i. 86. 

Courricr de la Sarthe, prosecution of the, vii. 
148. 

Conrtais, general, and the Compagnies 
d'Klite, viii. ‘28— conduct of, on the revolt 
of March, 81, 82— irresolution of, on the re- 
volt of 15th May, 87— dismissed from com- 
mand, 3!). 

Courtarvel, M., motion by, regarding the cen- 
sorship of the press, ii. 123. 

Courts-martial, law passed in France estab- 
lishing, i. 120— procccflings of the, and 
their dissolution, iv. 339. 

Courvoisier, M. de, in tlie Chamber of 1816, 
i. 275— arguments of, in favour of the new 
laws regarding pei-soual f^'codoni and the 
liberty of the press, 280 — on a proprietary 
clergy, *287— for the new law of reeruitii^, 
292— iiinendincnt on the new electoral law 
moved by, iL 108— minister of justice, iii. 
109— character of, 112— resignation of, 
131. 

Cousin, M., the writings of, iii. 202— a loader 
of tlie liberals in the Peera, v. 344— minis- 
ter of public instruction under Thiers, 876 
note— opposition of, to the bill regarding 
Jesuit schools, vii. 198— and to the Jesuits, 
195— at the last council of Louis Philippe, 
894. 

Coussergnes, Clanscl dc, charge brought 
against Dccazes by, ii. 94. 

Covent Garden Tlieatve, the anti-corn-law 
liazaar in, vi. 35S. 

Coventry, riots at, 1829, iii. 374— refonn riots 
at, iv. 45. 

Cowley, lord, and the Spanish maiTiage ques- 
tion, vii. 215. 

Cox, inspector, dispersion of Smith O’Brien's 
followers by, vii. 301. 

CJrabbe, Rev. George, the poems of, i. 226. 

Cracow, establishment of the republic, ii. 
3— its population olid revenue, 18.11, iv. 
190— insurrection in, and its occupation by 
Russia, 255 — the occupation of, by the 
allies, and negotiations of I'ranco regaixl- 
iiig it, V. 311— disturbances at, and its 
abandonment by tlic Austrians, vii. 201 — 
its rec:apluTR, 203 — and annexation, ih. et 
formal iiicorpoi ation of, with Austria, 
331— I.iiimartiiie on the annexation of, 378 
— insurrection organised in, viii. 206. 

Cradoek, Sir John, I'cgulations of, regai'ding 
the sepoys, vi.‘ 173— recalled, 174. 

Craigic, captain, defence of Khelat-i-Ghilzye 
by, vii. 36. 

Craiiidi, the Greek senate retires to, iL 402. 

Credit, contraction of, by tlie suppression of 
small notes, and effect of it, lii. 368— de- 
pressed state of, in France, 1831, iv. 139 — 
olfects of the revolution of 1830 on, 383— 
stoppage of, in Great Britain, 1840, vi. 66— 
prostration of, in Franco, 1848, viiL 6. 

Creeds, variety of, in Indio, vi. 204. 

Cr^inieux, M., opposes a regency. viL 399— 
nominated one of the provisional govern# 
ment, 400 note— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 
note — minister of justice, 1848, 36 note-v 
motion by, on divorce, 55— alter the coup 
d’etat, 366. 

Cremona, revolt in, viii 74. 

Crete, insurrection in, iL 3G5— operations in, 
VOL. VIII. 


during 1821, 377— and 182.3, 391, 400— Me- 
heinet All condnned iu guvetnmen^f, v. 
256.— See also Candia. 

Creton, general, a member of the permanent 
commission, viii. 34.5— moves i*epeal of the 
laws against the Bourbons, 847, 849. 

Criers, law against, in Paris, iv. 309. 

Crime, proportion of, to e<luc:ition in various 
countries, i. 20— why cducatiou fails to ar- 
rest, 27—011 the e.nises of tlut iiierenso of, 
201 — its iuci-ense with tiie relaxation of the 

• criminal code, 204 — time piinciidcs witii 
regard to its treatment, 206— increase of, 
caused by reduction of the duties on 
spirits, iii. 258 — eommitnieiits for, and 
spirits e.otiSumcd, 1821-48, lb. note— statis- 
tics of, in IreliUid, as compared with tScot 
laud and Knghind, 182‘2-.S4, *278 note— preval- 
ence of, in li eland, 1823, 275— increase of, 
in Ireland, 1831, iv. 48— statistics of, in 
relation if> edneution, 221 — in Prussia, ih. 
— in Austria. 22*2 — increase of, in Ireland, 
1832, V. 10, 15— statistic,s of it, 16 note, 17— 
its diiniiintion under the coercion act, 22 
— Mr Attwood on the increase in, 29— in- 
crease of, in England, 1842, vi. 69—1883 to 
1842, ib. note— ratio of, to ]K)pu1aiion iu 
GIa.sgow, 1822 3S, 77 note — irierca.so of, 
ill Ii-eland, 1887-9, 132— committals for, 
1825-40, ib. note— decrease of, iu Ireland, 
during the temperance movement, 806 — 
again increases, 80t5— from 1839 ti> 1840, ib. 
notes— diminution of, during the railway 
mania, :M0— increase of, iu Ireland, 1815^ 
.340— and 1841-5, 372 and note- and 1847,. 
vii. 274 and note— its increase, 1817-8, 292 
—effects of the gold discoveries on, viii. 
8*28 and note. 

Crimes and {lunishments, the act of, vi. 122. 

Crimea, IiLst journey of the Emperor Alexan- 
der ill the, ii. .58— the acquisition of, by 
Russia, 348— trcqueijc.y of hogging in the, 
vii. 233. 

Crinieaii war, cause's of the, viii. .358. 

Criiniiial code, rchixatiuns of the, in Great 
Britain, i. 183 — increase of crime with its 
relaxation, 201. 

Criminal cominitlals, England, 1833-42, vi. 
69 note. 

Criminal courts, Irish, scenes at, iii. 272. 

Criiiiiiinl law, M.ackin tush’s arguments for 
I'cfonii ill, i. 183 el seq. — reflections and re- 
sult of experience on the subject, 204 — 
efforts of Sir J. Mackintosh to imimive the, 
ii. 182— motion by Sir James Mackintosh 
on it, 1822, 198 — eoiitiiuiation of Peel’s re- 
forms of it, 321— further reforms of vi. 122 
— Peel’s amolinrations of, 275. 

Criminal law coiiiiiiissioners, tlie report of 
the, vi. 122. 

Criminal pimccdiire, eoinroission on, in iho 
Papal States, vii. 339. 

Criminal punishnient, amelioration in, in 
Great Britain, i. 172. 

Criminal trials, demands of Estates of Prus- 
sia for reform in, iv. 254— law for difijnac- 
tion of, in France, v. 324— its rejcctl^, 
825— publicity of, decreed in Piedmont. 
ViL 346. 

Criminals, release of, in Ireland under Lord 
Normanby, vi. 36— indiscriminate libeva- 
2 u 
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Criminals, continued. 

tiu^. uf, by him, 134 — huge proportion of 
partially educate 314— proponed new re- 
gulations regarding support of, 303— sta- 
tistics of education among, vii. 274 note 
— introduction of ticket-of-lcave system 
for, viii. 307. 

Crispin, lieut, death of, vi. 244. 

Croatia, proposed union of, to Hungary, viii. 
207. 

Croats, Uic, hostility of, to the Magyars, viii. 
207, 212, 223— fidelity of, to the Aiistriai) 
government, 209— prepare to oppose the 
revolutionists. 212. 

Croi, the duke de, resignation of, iv. 99. 

CroiX'Bousso, meeting of the Lyons work- 
men at, iv. 306— insurrection at the, 307— 
destruction of the, viiL 22. 

Crokcr, Mr, rejected from Dublin University, 
1330, iii. 304->and the details of the reform 
bill, iv, 37. 

Ci'oker, colonel, at the assault of Ghuznee, 
vi. 235. 

Croly, Dr, the works of, i. 255. 

Crompton, Mr, solicitor-general for Ireland, 
1830, iv. 3 note. 

Cromwell, support given to the press by, i. 
29— the navigation laws originated by, iii. 
227. 

Croniftadt, popnlatioii of, ii. 11 note — the in- 
undation of Nov. 1824 at, 49— tlie Russian 
fleet at, 24. 

Crops, decline of, in West Indies, ftoin ex- 
haustion of the. soil, v. 60— dellcicncy of 
the, in France, 1845 and 1846, vii. 364. 

Glasses, decree ordering removal of, Aroin 
churches of Paris, iv. 142. 

Crown, the, power of, as deflned by the 
Spanish constitution of 1812, i. 327— power 
given to, by tho Teliinn in Russia, h. 13 — 
alleged danger to, from reform, iv. 25— in- 
creased power of, in hYaiice, by the sup- 
pression of tho peerage, 302— augmenta- 
tion of power of, under Louis Fliilipi>o, 
351— power of, in Holland by constitution 
of 1848, viii. 148. 

Grown colonies, meni1)crs proposed to be 
given to the, iv. 37 note. 

Crown debtors, amnesty to, in Prussia, iv. 
248. 

Crown domains, tlic, in Russia, ii. 25. 

Crown lands, new system rcganling, vi. 125. 

Crown peasants, tlie, in Russia, ii. 14. 

Crown serfs, enfranchisement of the, by 
Alexander, ii. 84. 

Croydon, reform disturbances at, iv. 44. 

Croz, prince of, fidelity of, to Charles X., iii. 
157. 

Crux, don Josd de la, minister-at-war, iL 300 
note. 

Csaryi, count, execution of, viii. 281. 

Csontch, general, defeat of, viii. 259. 

Cuba, acceptance of the constitution in, L 
354— number of Blaves in, v. 39— free negro 
labour in, 48— increased exports of manu- 
Amtures to, 6»and note— increased produc- 
jtion of, since emancipation, 53— increased 
importation of slaves into, 54, 110— in- j 
creimed production, Ac., of sugar in, since 
1847, vii. 887 and note— exports to, 1846 to 
1865, 228 note— imports ftom, t5. 

Cubihi^ general, envoy to Rome, on the 


seizure of Ancona, iv. 315— his defence of 
that step, 316— minister-at-war, 1839, v. 
360 note, 376 note- the trial, Ac., of, vii. 
868 . 

Cufthy, the Chartist, trial and sentence of, 
vii. 800. 

Cultivation, rapid extension of, in tho Unit- 
ed States, vi. 48. 

Cultivators, contrast between the, in Eng- 
land and Russia, ii. 16. 

Cumberland, the duke of, attack on, by tho 
London mob, iv. 41— and the Orange 
lodges, vL 12— accession of, to tlie tlirono 
of Hanover, 42. 

Cuinbcrland, additional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

Cunin-Oridaine, M., minister of commerce 
under Soult, 1839, v. 363 note, 391 note. 

Cunuinghame, Mr J., solicitor -general for 
Ireland, 1835, v. 421 note. 

Curcton, brigadier, at Aliwal, viii. 91— at 
Sobraon, 93 — death of, at Ranmuggur, 
101 . 

Ciurants, reduction of duties on, vi. 327— in- 
creased consumption of, during railway 
mania, 340 note— fall in price of, 1841-5, 
355 note— increased consumption of, 1843-6, 
vii. 260 note. 

Currency, the, contraction of, dangers to 
.Great Britain flroin, i. 13— effects of an 
abundant, 17 — influences of contraction 
and expansion of, 18— its expansion dur- 
ing the war, i5.— effects of the contraction, 
since the peace, 19— amount of the con- 
traction, ib . — contraction of, 1817, and its 
effects, 162— Homer’s errors on, 172— in- 
creased, 1818, and its effects, 172, 180— in- 
Bufliciency of, to population, 196— deficient 
during the fall of the Roman empire, ii. 
135— great effects of variations in, 137 — 
value of an inconvertible one, 138— fluctu- 
ations to which subject when l>ased on tho 

S recious metals, tft.— danger of it when 
lus circumstanced, 140— true system of 
it, t5. — effects of extension of, in England 
in 1818, 142— contraction of, in England in 
1819, and its effects, ,143— effects of the 
contraction in Ireland, 193— motion of Mr 
Western on, 1822, 199— Attwood on the 
contraction of, 202— contraction of, by 
bill of 1819, iii. 217— causes which ai^* 
mented it, in England, 1828, 218— tho rise 
of prices ^m its augmentation not imme- 
diate, iO.— extension of, in England, 1824, 
and prosperity caused by it» 261— increased 
paper, authdrised in 1825, 268— true prin- 
ciples on which to he based, 264— advan- 
ta^ which would have accraed to Ireland 
from extensionof, 278— the distress of 1825 
due to system of, 288— contraction of, tho 
alleged cause of the distress of 1825, 291 — 
the fluctuations in, as the cause of the 
crash of 1826, i5.— invariable eflhct of con- 
traction of, on prices, 295— measures which 
r should ’have been followed with it, 296— 
amounts of, 1818-82, as comiMU«d with ex- 
ports, Aol, 294 note— amount of, compared 
with prices of wheah 1818*26, 320 note — 
contraction of. Its effects witli regard to 
Catholic emancipation, 857— and in stimu- 
lating the desire for reform. 866— state of, 
and petitions for refonn in relation to 
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Currency, eaniiiMitd. lation to the reiwnt history of Great Bri- 

this, 1820-30, 366 note—division among the tain, iL 134 ct sen. 

Tories caused by tlic eflTects of its contrac- Curreney system, the distress of 1842, ^ , due 
tion, 367— diminution of, by the sunpres- to the, vi. 2S7— fall of prices from the, 366— 
Sion of small notes, and effect of it^ 368— the new, its action with regard to the com 
state of, alleged as the cause of the na- laws, 381- Mr Baring, &o., on the, os tlie 
tional distress, 1830, 376 — comparative- cause of the crisis of 1847, vii. 262 et seq.-^ 
amount of, dnring the war and in, 1830. 377 dangers of, combined with free trade, 304, 
note— examination of Wellington's state- 305, 800. 

ment regarding, 376— motion by Mr Att- Cuitatone, storming of, iby the Austrians, 
wood on, 381— contra('.tion of, the cause of viii. 03. 

the aliandunment of the sinking flmd, 385 tCurtis, Dr, letter to Wellington from, and his 
— and of the cry for inform, 386— controc- reply, ii. 341. 

tion of, luged on by the advocates of the Curwen, Mr, speech of, on agricultural dis- 
cheapening system, iv. 61— contraction of, tress, ii. 184. 

the fall of prices caused by it as inducing Custine, the marquis, on the position of the 
the passion for refoim, 62-^ontraction of, Ilussian seif, ii. 15 note— -on the climate, 
its effects on the moneyed and producing &c., of Russia, 18— on Russia, 29~anec- 
clnsses, 78— Mr Attwood on the effects of dote of Nicholas by, 76 note, 
the changes in, v. 29 — reply of ministers Custom-house dutios, the, in Russia, ii. 25. 
on it, 30— influence of cliangc in, on price Customs, addition to the, 1839, vi. i:i6— rc- 
of sugar, 51— cflect of recent clianges in, venue from, in India, 166— large produce 

1834, on industry, 56— contraction of, its of, 1841, 327— com]>arafivo contributions 

effect with regard to the poor-rates, 73— per head to, in Scotland and Ireland, vii. 

contraction of, its eflhct on the foreign re- 254. 

lations of the country. 281— danger of one Customs Ijcague, tlic, tee Zollvercin. 
depending on retention of the precious Custoza, battle of, viii. 101. 
metals, 400— double danger of its being Cuvier, M., supports the establishment of 
dependent on tliat of gold, t5.— necessity courts-martial, i. 120— made a councillor 

for a double, 402— motion on, 1835, 11 of state, 309— supports Tc-cstablishfhg the 

— motion for investigation into, 1836, 28— censorship, iii. 94— the works of, 205— 

efibets of the distress in Great Britain on, death of, iv. :120. 

1839, 65— cmitraetion of, 1840, 66— contmu- Cydonia, bloody (>onfliet in, ii. 372. 

tion of, its i-esiilts, 1840, 138— deflcicncy Oypriani, one of Napoleon's attendants at St 

of, in India, 170— Peel's views on, 277— , Helena, ii. 129. 

contraction, the fall of prices caused by it Cypnis, the conquest of, by the Turks, ii. 
made the new tariff necessary, 300— results 332— massacres in, 368— fortresses of, rc- 

which would have ensued from its expan- victualled by the I'urks, 384— operations 

Sion, t5. — improved state of, Bum lino in^dnriiig 1823, .‘{91— excluded from king- 

harvest of 1843, 310 — amount of, 1844, 335 dom of Grcec.c, iii. 65 — i>roposed cession 

—inadequacy of, iikPnince, and its effects, of, to England, vi. 334. 

vii. 126— contraction of, 1840, and its ctlcct Cyrille, the patriarch, execution of, ii. 366. 
on wages, 4cc., 135 — ^the French, 1846-7» CzaHo^ski, Prince Adam, a member of the 
366 note. provisional government of Poland, iv. 179, 

Currency hill of 1819, effect of the, i. 3— 180— negotiations with Constantine, 179— 

causes which brought it about, ii. 139. appointed member of national eouncil, 185 

Currency li^s, the, effects of the increased —speech of, in the Diet, 188, viii. 164. 
stringency of, in Great Britain, i. 6— great Czartoryski, Prince Constantine, iv. 196. 
effect during the peace of the changes in, Czcrcky, religious movemeut headed by, iv. 
V. 399— their leading evils, 46. — errors 253. 

ftum which these spring, 400— effects of, Czernitz, commencement of the revolt in 
in inducing the prosperity of 1835, 404 — Wallachia at, ii. 362. 

their operation leads to corn-law repeal, Czerny George, the revolt of, against Tur- 
vii. 220. key, ii. 333, 350. 

Cuiiency question, discussion of the, in re- Czysto, struggle at bridge of, iv. 212. 


D 


D'Abisbal, sue Abisbal. France, 46.— and of the facility of revolu- 

Dacca, cotton mannfiictarc in, vi. 201— bank, tion, 212. 

the, 171 note. Daine, general, Belgian forces under, iv. 

Dadur, route of the Affghanistan expeditifn 153. 

by, vi. 229. Dalhousio, lord, declaration of, against the 

Dahlmann, M., vice-president of the Vor put- veto act in the General Assembly, vi. A6— 
liament, viii. 155— rcjjected for the general grants for public works under, 160— ap- 

Diet, 46. pointed governor-general of India, and his 

Dai]^jm!R8,difforent class of wrftem for the, character, vii. 97 — disturbances in the 

in Imnce and England, iii. 211— influence Punjab, 08— second Sikh war, 99 et teq.-— 

of tlie destruction of property on it in iwcilic improvements and public works 
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Dalhounio, continued. 

wic\or, 107— Accond Bunnese war. 108— 
peace, 110— annexation of Oude, 111. 

Dalkeith palace, visit of George IV. to, it 
208. 

Dainas, M. de, becomes minister of foreign 
aiihirs, ii. 310. 

Damas-Caux, the duke de, resignation of, iv. 
09. j 

Damosens, population of, ii. 331 note— ces- 
sion of, to Mehcnict Ali, v. 255. 

Dainbray, tlie vicomte, resigns under Ijouis- 
Philippe, iv. 99. 

Damesne, general, during the insurrection of 
June, viii. 44, 46— wounded, 46, 49. 

Daraictta, naval successes of the Greeks at, 

ii. so:). 

l)aio,innica, general, at Tapio Biseke, viii. 252 
— at Isaszeg, 253— subsetiueni niovements, 
2.54— opposed to declaration of independ- 
ence, 2.’»6— views of, 260— wounded, 263 — 
cxcM'ution of, 281. 

Dnniivriioiit, genciul, .aitpoinied to oonimaud 
in Algeriii, v. 3:)S— jealousies between him 
anti Bnge.aud, ib . — views of, as conveyed 
to the latter, ib. — forcc.s, Ac., of, for siege 
of Constantine. its siege. 340 — Ids 

death, 341— parsimony of the Deputies, 
342. 

Daiibif, the paintings of, i. 262. 

DaneSj the, in Bngland, i. 317. 

Danes!, M., the aifair of. ii. 378— Ilia sentence 
commuted to exile, :)80. 

Danowirke, defeat of the Danes at, viii. 1.59 
— tlefoat of the Holstein iiisuigents at, 195. 

Danish states, railway fioni Prussia to the, 
iv. 251. 

D.aiincker, the works of, iv. 297. 

Diaiitzic, the duke of, luado a ptscr, i. 314 

Dant/ic, diminished export of wheat from, 

iii. 301— aver.ige price of wheat at, vi. 292 
—prices of grain at, viii. 294. 

Danube, the, line of, as a frontier defence to 
Turkey, ii. 341— passage of, by the Rus- 
sians, iii. 17— the Rus.smii.s withdrawn 
across, 29— passage of, by tliein, 1829, 62— 
islands at inoutli of, ccde<l to Russia, 62 — 
fortresses on, terms of the tre.'ity of 
Adrianoplc reganiing Ihein, 63— society for 
promoting the navigation of, iv. 245— 
stipulations of treaty with Austria regard- 
ing, V. 263— ill Hungary, viii. 240. 

Daradis, defiles of, iii. 12. 

Darliaud de Jomiue, M., at Nlnics, i. 101. 

Danlnnelles, the, the Greek llect in, ii. 372— 
terms of treaty of Adriaiiople rcgaiiling, 
iii. 62— and of Uiikiar-Hkelcssi, v. 256— 
stipulaiaous of coniuiercial treaty with 
England regarding, 262— terms of treaty 
with MehciiietAli regarding, 270— and of 
the whole European powers, i5.— treaty of 
the allies regarding closing of, 396— reflec- 
tions on this, 397 et entered by Hie 
British fleet, viii. 318. 

Darfour, assigned by treaty to Alehcmet Ali, 
V. c279— traaty between Turkey and Me- 
hemet Ali regains, 396. 

Daiig, institution of the, among colliers, Ac., 
vi. 79. 

Dariel, pass of, ii. 845. 

DannM, the attempt of, to assassinate Louis 
Philippe, his trial and sentence, v. 383. 


Dartmouth prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 

Dam, views of, before the coup d’etat, viii. 
353. 

Daulis, defeat of Albanians near, ii. 424. 

Danmenil, general, repulse of the mob at 
Vincennes by, iv. 122 — reception of the 
cx-mluisters by, 126. 

Dauuou, M. , elected to the Deputies, ii. 80. 

David, M., heroism of, at Smyrna, ii. 368. 

Davidoff, colonel, condemned to Siberia, ii. 69. 

Davidson, one of tiie Cato Street couspiia- 
tors, il 158— exeimtioii of, 160. 

Davila, the writings of, iv. 282. 

Davis, Mr, chief commissioner at Canton, 
vii. 9. 

Davix, general Moreno, appointed governor 
of SeviUc, ii. 238. 

Davoust, marshal, strength of the army of 
the liOire under, L 95— his snbinissiou, and 
proclamation to his troops, 46.— oii the 
capitulation of Paris as regarded Ney, 128. 

Davy, Sir Iluinpliry. 1. 233. 

Dawes, capt., at Chillian wallah, vii. 102. 

Dawson, Mr, luiKsion of, resolved on by tlie 
ministry, iii. 340— his speech at Jjoiuloii- 
derry, ib. — disavowed, and dismissed from 
office, 341. 

Dead weight, what, and equalisation of it in 
1822, ii. 206 — conversion of it, iii. 223. 

Death, tuoxpcdiciico of punishing political 
oifcnces with, i. 158— pmiishincnt of, mo- 
tion for abolition of, vi. 122— it abolishwl 
for political otfcuces in France, viii. 19. GO. 

Delsites, publiiuty of, demands of the estates 
of Prussia for, iv. 254— it decrt*,cd in Pietl- 
muiit, vii. 346. 

Dclnits, the, circulation of, iii. 118 note— on 
the appointment of Casimir Pcricr, iv. 143. 

Dcbreitziii, I'ernoval of the Hmigarinu gov- 
ernment to, viii. 243— capture of, by the 
Russians, 266— battlaof, 271 ft seq. 

Debts, increased weight of, from the cur- 
rency bill of 1819, i. 3, 13. 

Decaen, general, i. 140. 

Dec(*an, settlement of PhidaiTees in the, vi. 
182. 

Decay, causes which led to, in Ffance, i. 160 
—and in England, 161. 

Decazes, M., at the entry of Louis XYIIT. 
into Paris, i. 88 — solicitations of Fouclie 
to, 104— influence of, with lamis XVlll., 
105— minister of police under Kiehelipii, 
i5.— biography and character of, 106— in- 
troduces law suspending individual liber- 
ty, 119— efforts of, for the escape of the 
)>roScribcd Mapoleonists, 123— views of, ns 
to the electoral law, 151— arguments of, 
for a coup d’etat, 152— raised .to Uie peer- 
age, 273— uiguments of, against the new 
law of elections, 277— carries it in the 
Peers, 278— arguments of, in favour of the 
new laws regaitling personal freedom, ami 
the liberty of the press, 280 — memoir of 
the royoluts against, 301 — tlio Ernporor 
VJexanders estimate of him, 304— his 
views in 1818, 307— tenders his resignation, 
to.— his removal demanded by Richelieu, 
ib.— minister of interior, 308— first meas- 
ures of, ib. — arguments of, against change 
in the electoral law, 301— difficulties of liis 
ministry, ii. 82— feelings of, on the elec- 
tions of 1819, 85— ordered to iireparo a 
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Dccazes, rmtinued. 

new electoral law, 80— hecomes president 
of the council, ib.— attacks of the press on, 
87— ffeneial indication against, after the 
death of tlie Diike de Bcrri, 94— the king 
resolves on supporting him, tb.— his dis- 
mission resolved on, 95— he resimB, ib . — 
appointed ambassador to London, 96 — 
character of, 97— merits of his measures as 
a statesman, 98— eifccts of his fall on the 
distribution of parties, tb.— at the death- 
bed of Louis xVlll., »]2— a lending Doc-* 
trinaire, iii. 113. i 

Decozes, madame, i. .307. 

Decimal system of <toinagc, advantages of, 
iii. 280. 

Degerando, M., made a councillor of state, i I 
309. j 

Delamain, captain, vii. 42. 

Delatot, M., iii. 103— vote for, for the pre- 
sidency, 118. 

Dclavan, M., a leader of the Parti-piOtre, iiL 
75. 

Delaware, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 

Del Caretto, the Neapolitan minister, viii. 
77. 

Dclesseri, M., iii. 140 note— returned to the 
Deputies in 1S17, i. 289— maiority for, as 
vice-president of Deputies, iv. 357— ail- 
ments of, against reduction of interest on 
debt, T. 300. 

Delhi, state of the countiy round, vi. 159— 
Itank, the, 171 note. 

Delille, the abbd, the works of, iii. 200. 

Delonny, general, during the lliree Days, lit 

Demarcay, general, named a member of Ber- 
ton's provisional government, it 225. 

Dembcwielkic, defeat of the Hussions at, iv. 
198. 

Dembinski, general,4naction of, atWilna,iv. 
207— successful retreat of, i6.— appointed 
commander -in -chief, 209— position and 
forces of, 210— assault of Warsaw, 211— at 
battle of Kapolna, viii. 247 et aeq. — dis- 
placed from tlio chief command, 249 — 
forces ufider, 264— defeated at Tzombor, 
209— at fjzegedin, 274— jealousy of Geor- 
gey, and his retreat, 277— takes refuge In 
^rkey, 280— becomes Mohammedan, 318. 

Dembrowski, general, services of Chlopicki 
under, iv. 181. 

Dembrowski, Leon, a member of the nation- 
al council, iv. 185. 

Deinerara, slave insurrection in, and death 
of Smith the missionary, v. 44— decline of 
population in, and increase of punish- 
ments, 47. 

Demir-Kapi, i)ass of, ii. 345. 

Democracy, tendency to, in the Spanish 
towns, 1 . 824— and in the army, tb.-Cas- 
tlereagh’s opposition to, 210— Canning on 
the dangers of, iv. 20— England now the 
leader or, 57— strength given to the Bri^ 
ish government by, 77 — connection Ife- 
tween Poland and the cause of, 174— in^- 
ence of, on Poland and Russia, 214— meas- 
ures of Austria and the Diet against, 220, 
227— strength of, in the country in tlie 
United States, vi. 51— Guizot on the char- 
acteristics of, 303— purposes answered by, 
viiL 805. 


Democrats, indignation among the, in France, 
iv. 139— extravagances adopted by*the, 45. 
— arrest of leaders of, 338— disappointment 
of the, with the revolution of 1830, viL 
302. 

Democratic ascendancy, results of, in Great 
Britain, i. 32— in the United States, 45.— 
results of, in France, 160. 

Democratic Committee, efforts of tlie, to 
rouse Paris in 1820, ii. 108. 

Democratic feeling, rise, Ac., of the, in Geiv 
many, iv. 255— progress of, in Switzerland, 
vii. 351. 

Democratic government, effects of establish- 
ment of, in Canada, vi. 107— its adaptation 
to new colonies, 45. 

Democratic institutions, expansive character 
of, vi. 323. 

Dcmocintic party, measures of the, against 
the banks in the United States, vi. 52 auq, 
— their enmity to their extension in toe 
baek settlements, 53. 

Democratic passion, persistence of, in 
France, i. 1— rlcvelopiiient of, during the 
peace, 2 — violence of, in towns, 34. 

Democratic press, treatment of the, under 
Louis Pliilippc, iv. 352. 

Democratic sjarit, strength of the, in Flan- 
dera, iv. 110. * 

Denison, Mr, motion by, on the Speakership, 
1835, iv. 410. 

Denman, Mr, afterwards lortl, negotiation 
conducted by. on behalf of the (ineen, ii. 
170— at the trial of tlus queen, 177— his de- 
fence of tlie queen, 179— attorney-general, 
1830, iv. 4 note— on the Stockdale. case anil 
privilege of Parliament, vl. 130— decision 
of, on O’ConncH’s case, 300. 

DeiMinrk, contributions from France to, i. 
lOfl note. — ^reciprocity treaty with, iii. 281 
note— shipping employed in trade with, 
233 — exports to, 1840-9, 234 note- votes of, 
in the Germanic Diet, iv. 217 note— king 
of, refusal of constitution to Holstein by, 
233 — the income-tax in, vi. 301 note- 
treaty witli, regarding the slave trade, vii. 
138— first encroachments of Germany in 
Schleswig-Uolstein, viii. 156— history of 
tlio question, 45.— claims of the Duchies, 
157— their invasion by Prussia, 158— vic- 
tory of the Danes, 45. — ^renewed invasion, 
and victories of the Fnissiaiis, 159— inter- 
vention of Sweden, Ac., 160— aimisticc, 
161— resolution of the Diet at Frankfort 
regarding, 173 — renewal of hostilities in 
the Duchies, 191 et scg.— treaty with Prus- 
sia, 192— renewal of war, 193— jbal settle- 
ment, 195. 

Dennic, cqlonci, at the assault of Ghnznee, 
vi. 235— pursuit, Ac., of Dost Maliomined 
by, 243— death of, before Jcllalabad, vii. 
65. 

Dennis, general, at Maharajpore, vii. 69. 

Dent, Mr, case of, at Canton, vii. 10. 

Dentici. prince, viii. 77. 

Deothul, defeat of the Ghoorkas at, vi. 176. 

Departments, colleges of, 1815, i 90— colleges 
of electors for, ii. 104. 

Depaiimontal municipalities, law for tlie, iii. 
107. 

Deptford, preparations against the Chartists 
at, vii. 297. 
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Depnties, Chamber of, change in the mode of 
election for the, i. 90»new constitution 
and mode of election of, fb.— nltra-royalist 
character of, 1815, 103 — ^their violent tiuii- 
per and disposition, 113— their composi- 
tion, .and parties in, tfr.— 1815, the provin- 
cial members, 114— the opposition and its 
leaders, 115— opening of, and the king’s 
speech, 110— their reception of it, 117 — 
difficulties aliout the oath of fidelity, and 
election of president, tb. — their answer to 
the royal speech, 118— law against seditious* 
cries, i6.— law suspending individual liber- 
ty, 119— reception of the proposed amnesty 
by, 141— new law of elections proposed in, 
142— discussion on the two projected laws 
of election, 144— that of the royalist’s car- 
ried, lb.- the budget, ih. rt 
tion regarding the clerg)% MO-^iscnssioii 
on the endovrment of the church, 147 rt seq. 
—discussion on the law of divorce, 148 
— changes regarding, by the ordinance of 
Beptomlicr 5th, 154— state of parties after 
the elections of 1818, 273— opening of, 
1816, and tlie king's speech, 274 — state of 
parties, 275 — discussion on tlic new law of 
elections, ib. ft seq. — discussion on laws re- 
garding individual freedom, and the liberty 
of fj'o press, 279 et vote by, to relieve 
the scarcity of 1817, 281— debate on the law 
regarding bequests to the chnrcli, 286 et 
arg.— tlie elections of 1817, 280— discussion 
on the new law of reeniiting, 291 rt *cg.— 
discussion on law regarding the liberty of 
the press, 1818, 294— the elections of 1818, 
805— ascendancy of the liberals in, 1818, 
814— number of electors for, iL 78— increas- 
ing strength of the liberals, 80— new law 
regarding the press, ib. — debate on tk e re- 
turn of the pmscribed persons, 81 — ^the 
elections of 1819, 83— king's siicuch on 
opening the session, 87— strength of par- 
ties in, ib.— new electoral law decided on 
by government for, 89— new distribution 
of parties after the fall of Decazes, 98— tin* 
governnicnt law of arrest, and discussion 
on it, 99 .srg.— discussion on the censor- 
ship of the press, 100 — debate on the royal- 
ist committee and the secret government, 
104— discussion ou the new electoral law, 
ib. et seq. — amendment on it moved, 107 — 
and further one carried by ministers, 108— 
violent debates during the riots in Faria, 
109— change in, by the elections of 1820, 
119— king’s speech on opening tlie session, 
and answer, 120— Law flxingthc boundaries 
of the, electoral districts, 121— for provid- 
ing adoitional ecclesiastical endowments, 
lb. — modification of the corn Laws, 121 — 
law for indemnity to imperial donatories, 
122— new law regarding censorship of the 
press, ib. — discussion on it, 123— discus- 
sion on the now law regnnling tlie press, 
223— meeting of, and the king’s speech, 268 
—discussion on the Bpanish question, 274 
^ Mg.— Talleyrand on it, 278— vote for car- 
iL'ing on the war, 279— speech of Manuel, 
fb.— excitement caused by it, 280— his ex- 
pulsion, ib.— scene on his expulsion, 281 — 
dissolution, 1823, and elections for 1824, 
306— opening of, and king's speech, 307— 
law of septeuniality, 308— law for reducing 


Deputies, Chamber of, continued, 
the interest of the national debt, 300 — 
strength of the Jesuit party in, iii. 74 — 
opening of, 1824, and stren^ of parties, 
76— settlement ou the crown, and instora- 
tion of the Orleans estates, 77— law of in- 
demnity to the emigintits, 78 et seq.— -law 
against sacrilege, S3— and regarding religi- 
ous societies of women, 84— me.a8ure for 
reducing the debt, ib.— measures relative 
to St Domingo, 87— discussion on propos- 
ed change in law of succession, 88 et seq . — 
it is thrown out, 91— discussion on the nevr 
law regarding the censorship, 94— difficulty* 
of govenimeiit with, 97— « dissolution re- 
solved on, 98— dissolution, ib.— meeting of; 
1828, and address to the crown, 102— tho 
king's answer, 103— exclusion of govern- 
ment employes from the suffiage, ib. — 
opening of, 1829, 106— king's speech, ib.— 
state of parties in, 107— law for depart- 
mental municipalities, ib.— meeting of; 
1830, IIS— vote on the presidency, and ad- 
dress to the crown, /b.-^ebato on tho lat- 
ter, 119— vote on it, 122— prorogation of,ib. 
—dissolution of, 131— the* ele^ions, 132 — 
ordonpance dissolving, 135— point at issuo 
between them and Charles X., 159 — ^tlio 
working classes unrepresented in, 176— 
meeting of, in favour of the Dnke of Or- 
leans, iv. 87— preparation of the constitu- 
tion, and offer the crown to Louis Philippe^ 
98— scene at his acceptAnce of it, ib.— dura- 
tion, Ac., of, as fixed by it, 99- - age of mem- 
bers, as fixed by tho constitution of 1830, 
tb.— election of president, and first mea- 
sures, 107— discussion on eletttoral law, ib. 
— financial measums, ib.— proceedings 
against poimlnr societies, ib. — decree tho 
trial of the ox -ministers of Charles X., 121 
—statement by Ijatirie of Uie princi])les of 
liis ministry, 124— their dismissiou de- 
manded by Lafayette, 127— discredit into 
which fallen, 144— proscription of tlie 
ISourbons, ib . — Casiinir Perier’s statement, 
of his principles of government, 145— issuo 
of the elections, 147— opening; and king’s 
.speech, ib.— defeat of government on elec- 
tion of president, Ac., 148— debate on fo- 
reign affaii-s, 1831, 156 et Mg.— violence oC 
tho debate on Poland, 159— debate ou i>ro- 
liosed law against the Bourbons, 160 et aeg. 
—and on the abolition of the hereditary* 
l>ceragc, 162 et Mg.— address on tlie Lyons 
insurrection, 310— motion for a republic, 
opiiosition to the civil list, 311— depu- 
tation to the king after the suppression of 
the revolt of St Heri, 337— now secured on 
Tiehalf of government of Louis Philippe, 
352— opening of; 1832, and king's speech,. 

357— election of president, .and tnols of 
strengtli, tb.— project for fortifying Paris, 

358— opposition to it. and its postpone- 
ment. 8^9— large grants fpr public works, 

^tb.— finances, 1833, 360— opening of, 1834, 
and violence of parties, 868— law aninst 

'■■public criers, and imposing stamp duty on 
pamphlets, 369— law against associations, 
tb.— debates on it, 370 et Mg.— passing of 
these laws, 372— law against possession of 
arras, and supplementary vote for the army, 
378— dissolution of, and result of the elec- 
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Deputies, Gliaxnbcr of, continued. 
tions, 381— meeting of, 1834, and king’s 
speech, V. 283— dcclaiations of ministers in 
IkTour of economy, 284— convocation of, 285 
—first debate on the address, 286— answer of 
M. Guizot, i6.— majority for ministers, 287 
—debate on the treason trials, 294— argu- 
ments of ministera for ftiithor measures of 
repression, 299 tt ee^.— aignments against 
these, 301 et laws proposed for this 
purpose, 303— these passed, ift.— fall of de 
Broglie, 305— proposed reduction of the in- 
terest of debt, i&.— vote of, on reduction of 
the interest, and fall of tlie Bn^e minis- 
try in consequence, 307 — first trial of 
strength of the Thiers ministry, 308— de- 
claration of Thiers, 309— of Guizot, ib . — 
and of ddillon Bamt, 310— nullity of le- 
gislative measures from balance of parties, 
t5.— financial statements, 311— debate on 
law for di^unction of trials, 324 et seq . — 
allowance to the Duke of Orleans, and 
dowry to the Queen of the Belgians by, 
826— dissolution, 328— composition of the 
new, 329 and note— faults of, toward Africa 
after the Revolution, 330— unwillingness to 
grant supplies for Algeria, 334— debate on 
it, 335— king’s speech on Algeiia, 1837, 337 
—supplies voted for it, 338— parsimony of, 
with regard to Algeria, 341 — ministerial 
nu^iority in, 1837, 343— king’s speech on 
opening, 1837, 346— military force voted, 
1838-39, 350— coalition against ministera 
in, tlieir dissolution, and new Chamber, 

359— votes of, on tlio presidency, Ac., 1830, 

360— new division of parties, 363— vote on 
secret-service money, 1839, 366— discus- 
sions on railways, «6.— debate on aflUirs of 
tho East, ib.— Lamartine’s speech on the 
subject, 367 et arguments of Villcmain 
on other side, 368 ft meeting of, 1840, 
and king’s speech, 373— debate on address, 
and Thiers’ speech on Eastern question, ih. 
— king’s answer to the address, 375 — their 
temper, ib . — ^refuse dotation to Duke de 
Nemours 376— statement of Thiers, and 
his majority, 377— bill regarding infant la- 
bour, Ac. , 378— opening of, 1840, and king’s 
speech, 392— vote on the fortifications of 
Paris, 395— speech of Guizot on tlie T.ihiti 
aftUir. vi. 326— support of Louis Philippe 
by, vii. 117— growing discontent with them, 
1841, 120— trifling subjects in debate, ib.— 
debate on parliamentary reform, 129 etseq. 
— diseussion on tho labonr question, 132 et 
SC9.— railway scheme 08 authorised by them, 
135— debate in, on slave-trade traaty, 139— 
debate on parliament^ rafonn, 143— and 
on literary property, tb.— movement in fa- 
vour of refoim, ISO^elmte on it, tb. et seq. 
—debate on railway system, An., 154— 
close of session, and new elections, tb. — 
debate on the regency question, 158— cor- 
rupt state of the ministerial minority, 164 
—debate on the Jesnits, 193 et sm;.— onfhe 
Polish question, 204— fUssolutioii and ^w 
elections for, 207— want of confldenc^in 
members, 362— excitement on tlie Tahiti 
affair, ib.— Guizot on it, 363— vote on it, tb. 
—authorise enlarged issues of notes, 365— 
meeting of, and king's speech, 376— discus- 
sion on the address, ib. ctseg.— last budget, 


381— division on address, tb.— appearance 
of the Dnehesse d’Orleans befoTe.i4;hein, 
397, 898— republic demanded, 398— provi- 
sional government nominated, 399. 

Deputies, meeting and dissolution of the, at 
Naples, viii. 78. 

Deputies, the Sardinian, urge renewal of the 
war,viiL 111— proceedings in, after Novara, 
120— armistice concluded, tb.— tliey reject 
it, and are dissolved, 121— election of, 132. 

Dei^at, the, included in tho old Douraiiec 

’ empire, vi. 210. 

Derhend, tho pass of, it 345— capture of, by 
the Russians, 340— gates of, acquired by 
Russia, 31. 

Dorb^, lord, arguments of, against repeal of 
navigation laws, viii. 289 et speech of, 
on affair of Dun Pacifico, 319— the ministiy 
of, 1852, 322 and note— liis character as an 
orator, tb.— cliaiimtcr of his cabinet, 323 — 
defeated on tlie budget, and resigns, 325. — 
See also Stanley. 

Derby, riots in, 1819, ii. 152— reform riots at, 
iv. 42. 

Derbyshire, insurrection in, i. 165— additional 
members for, iv. 21 note. 

Dcrmoucourt, general, iv. 325— capture of tho 
Duchess do Berri by, 328. 

Dcscamisados, secret society of the, in^pain, 

Dcscaiga, defeat of Espartero at, v. 179. 

Dcscliamits, M., proceedings of. at Ronen, 
1848, viii. 30. 

Deserters, annuni number of, in the army, 
cost of recovering, Ac., vii. 231. 

Descwlfy, general, execution of, viii. 281. 

Desiorto, defeat of the Cbristinos at, v. 
207. 

Dcswiichcls, gencnil, successes of, against 
Abd-el-Kader, and iieace concluded with 
him, V. 332 — defeated, ib. 

Dcsmousseaiix de Oivre, M., motion by, on 
the address, 1848, vii. 376, 381. 

Des Piques, society called, iv. 373 note. 

Despotic countries, character stamped on 
literal ure of, iv. 265. 

Despotism, support given to tho press by, i. 
29— rc-establishment of, under Ferdinand 
in Spain, 334— origin of secret soedeties 
under, 3G3- -universality of, in Russia, ii. 
18 — education adverse to, 167 — Cnstle- 
reagh’s efforts against, 209— character and 
influence of, in Turkey, 324— introduction 
f if, into France by the revolt of the troops, 
iii. 262 — established in France by universal 
suilrage, 166— strength and weakness given 
to Asia by, iv. l7l— character o^tbe drama 
under, 265 — fonu of, in China, vii. 5 — 
checks on it there, 6. 

Dessau, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 
note— population and military contingent. 
219 note-^cepts the Gennanic constitu- 
tion of 1848, viii. 181. 

Dessolcs, general, becomes premier in 1818. 
L 308— arguments of, against change in the 
electoral law, 312— views of, on the eibeto- 
ral law, ii. SO^ismissed from the min^try. 
ib. 

Destitution, elTects of, in causing increase of 
population, vi. 350. 

Detroit, efforts of the American sympathisers 
at, vi. 95. 
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DentRchc Bcobaclitcr, suppresBion of the, iv. 

22 ^, 

Cent^ career of, and his treachery towards 
the Duchess de Berri, iv. 327. 

Deux Moulins, capture of the. by the insur< 
Kents, iii. 141. 

Deux Fonts, society for liberty of .press at, 
iv. 363. 

Dcux-Sevres, department of, declared in state 
of siege, iv. 326, 

Dcville, proscribed in 1815, i. 93. 

Devilliers, goucral, i. 124. *' 

Devizes, defcjit of ministerial candidate in, 
1835, vi. 13<-Chartist riot at, 1839, 82. 

Devon, lord, motion by, on the corimnitc re- 
form bill, >i. 8. 

Devon Coinmission, report of the, on rail- 
ways in Ireland, vii. 253. 

Dcvonshii-u, duke of, lord chamberlain, iii. 
314 note— ^lentil of Canning at his liouse, 
324—lord cliaiiiberlain, 1830, iv. 3 note. 

Devonshire liouso, social influence of, i. 
268. 

Dcviin.sliirc, state of, 1817, i. 166 note— elec- 
tion of for, iii. 393 — additional nieiii- 
bera lor, iv. 21 note— defeat of Lord John 
Russell in, 1835, vi. 2. 

Dewitt, general, inovcmciits of, in Poland, 
iv. 192— at (Irochow, ib. 

DhulSep Singh, jn'oclaiined niahar^ah of the 
Punjab, vii. 67 — reception of, by Lord 
Hardinge, 95. 

Dliuruiii-Kotc, captui'e of, by the British, vii. 
90. 

Dhyan Singh, minister of Shci’e Singh, vii. 
66— cousidraoy under. 67. 

Diarbekir, population of, ii. 331 nota 

Dick, General Sir Robert, at Sobinon, vii. 92 
—slain, 94. ci 

Dick, major, at Mnlinn^tpore, vii. 70. 

Dickens, diaries, tlie novels of, i. 252. 

Didier, the outbreak of, at Grenoble, L 150— 
his capture and execution, i5.— violence of, 
on his trial for treason, v. 294. 

Diderot on the Russians, ii. 22. 

Diebitch, general count, ii. 53— forces under, 
for the war with Turkey, iii. 14— operations 
of, at Schumla, 22— niipointcd the coiii- 

niand in 1829, .51— sketch of his career, ib. 
note— crosses the Danube and besieges Sil- 
istria, 53 et srq . — throws liinisclf on tlic 
cnoniics’ conimiiiiicatinns, M — battle of 
Kouleftscha, 56 moveincnts after the bat 
tie, 57— siirremlcr of Silistria, 58— prepara- 
tions for passing the Balkan by, 59— its 
passage, ib.— subsequent movements, 60— 
danger of his position, ih. — defeats the 
Turks ffl^eliinno, ib.— captures Adriaiiople, 
61— his subsequent dispositions, ib. — mea- 
sures of, against the Pacha of Scodm, 63— 
ap)>ointed to command against Poland, iv. 
186— forces under, 191— advance of, towards 
Warsaw, 192— disposition, &c. , of his forces, 
<5.— battleofGrochow, 193— battle ofPraga, 
ib.— refuses to negotiate, 196— total defeat 
ol^ before Warsaw, 198 et «£;.— commences 
OMrations, 262 — ailvanco of the Poles 
against his right, 203— he marches against 
their rear. 204— victory at Ostroleiika, ib. 
et ae^.— his death, 205. 

Diest, capture of, by tlie Dutch, iv. 153. 

Diet, new Germanic, proposed by Prussia, 


viii. 185— see Germanic— the Polish, convo- 
cation of, iv. 180.— .See Polish. 

Digeon, count, interim war-minister, 1823, 
ii. 286. 

DUon, reform banquet at, vii. 131— red flag 
hoisted at, 1847, 375. 

Dillon, an Irish insui'gent, vii. 306. 

Dinant, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle 
regarding, i. SOI. 

Dino, general, successes of, in Spain, ii. 
291. 

Dino, mademoiselle de, v. 351. 

Diplomatic situations, large employment of 
offleers in, in India, vi. 203. 

Direct taxation, the French franchise found- 
ed on, i. 272— unequal distribution of, in 
England, iv. 71— substitution of, for indi- 
rect, vi. 346. 

Direct taxes, inexpediency of, f. 53— statis- 
tics reganling, in Franco, 276— produce of, 
France, 1830, iii. 124 — weight of them 
there, 174— additions to them, 1848, viii. 

15— indignation caused by the additions, 

16— falling ofl‘ in them, 1848, 68. 

Disbanded soldiers, number and influence of, 

in Qallicia, vii. 199. 

Discount, low rates of, 18(4 to 1846, vf. 336 
and note— rates of, during the crisis of 
1847, vii. 271. 

Discount banks, establishment of, in France, 
viii 14. 

DisfTanchisement, ministerial plan of, by the 
reform bill, iv. 20. 

Disfranchising clauses, the, retained in new 
reform bill, iv. 46. 

Disraeli the elder, the works of, i. 234. 

Disraeli, the novels of, i. 251— un Sir Robert 
Peel, vl. 274— ileclaratiou of, on com laws, 
1845, 355— attack on Sir R Peel by, 366— 
arguments f>f, against the corn-law almli- 
tion bill, 867— argunfbnls of, against Irish 
coercion bill, S76~his aceoimt of the di- 
vision on the Irish cocmion bill, 378— 
arguments of, against the change in 
the sugar duties, vii. 223— on the dis- 
franchisement of the colonics by the re- 
fonn bill, Ac., 280 note — on Lord 
George Bentinck, 257 — arguments of, 
against repeal of navigation laws, viii. 289 
et —motion by, for relief to agricultu- 
rists, 293— arguments a^inst free trade, 
298 vt 9cq . — motion on it, ib.— chancellor 
of the exchequer, 18.52, 322 note— as leader 
of the House of Coniiiious, 323 — ^his budget, 
and defeat of ministers on it, 325. 

Dissent, increase of, from deficient chnndi 
accommodation, i. 181— obstacles ]>reBcnt- 
cd by, to a system of national education, 
ii. 166. 

Dissenters, the, oppose Brougham’s scheme 
of education in 1820, ii. 164 — bearing of 
the test and corporation acts on, iii. 831, 
333— numbers ofl in Ireland, v. 23, \i. 11 
notes— views and objects of, v. 63— bill rc- 
'garding marriages of, 414— bill regarding 
marriages of, passed, vi. 27— opposition of, 
\;o the factoiy and education bill, vi. 313 — 
and to the eaucation grants, vii. 278. 

Distances, effect of, in Russia, ii. 21. 

Distraining, power of, in Ireland, iii. 266 — 
its frequency there, ii. 193— crimes result- 
ing from it, vi. 376, 877. 
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Distress, general, 'which ensued on the peace, ' 

i. 45— not due to the peace, 48— iiitluence 
of, in England, ii. 133— the prevalent, 1830, 
the royal speech on it, iii. 375— debate in 
the Peers on it, 876 et ae?.— universality of 
the, and cry for reform caused by it, 386. 

Dittraar, baron de, viii. 152. 

Divorce, law of, discussion on. In France, 1. 
148— rejection of new law on, in France, 
1848, viii. 55. 

Djchain, defeat of the Penii.ans on the, iU. 2. 

Djeinillah, occupation of, by the French, Iv. 
371. 

Djevan-Bonlak, battle of, iii. 11. 

Doab, neglect of public works in, and its re- 
sults, vL 159. 

Dobbllioff, M., viii. 229. 

Dobrogoyski, a Polo, transported to Siberia, 

ii. 46. 

Dockyard men, military organisation of the, 
vii. 236. 

Doctrinaires, the, feeling of, on the elections 
of 1817, i. 289— party of, ii. 82— support 
the Decazes ministry, 87— new electoral 
law agreed to by, 88, 89— course followed 
by, after the fall of Dccozes, 98— vote 
against re-establishing the censorship, 102 
—course followed by, regarding the elec- 
toral law, 103— rupture of, with the minis- 
try, 114— their views, 115— vehemence of, 
against the Richelieu ministry, 124— party 
of, iii. 113— in the Broglie ministry, iv. 121 
— their views, ift.— resignation of, 123 — 
ministry ftoin, 341, 855— formerly oppose 
the law against associationi^ 360— general 
retirement of, 372— resignation of, v. 285— 
views of, on the conspiracy of Fieschi, 304 
—ministry from, 316— removed ft-om the 
ministry, 326— views <»f, on Algeria, S.'J.'i — 
schism between, and Count Mole, 349— 
negotiation between Thiers and, 1839, 360 
— excluded Rom the second Thiers minis- 
try, 357. 

Dohei-ty, chief justice, trial of Smith O’Brien, 
Ac., by, vii. 302. 

Doliony, an Irish insurgent, viL 301. 

Dolgorowsk^, prince, appointed minister of 
justice, iii. 10. 

Dolma, stoiming of hatteiy of, Missolongbi, 
ii. 418. 

Domestic policy, change in, from the fall of 
the Wellington ministry, iv. 1. 

Donabow, first repulse of the British at, and 
its subsequent capture, vi. 188. 

Donegal, outrages in, 1832, v. 10. 

Donuadieu, general, suppression of the out- 
break at Gi-enoble by, i. 160— his subse- 
quent severities, 46.— returned as member 
to tlie Deputies, and his character, ii. 119. 

Doon, cession of, to tlie British, vi. 177. 

Dooijun Saul, usurpation of the throne of 
Bhurtpore by, vi. 196— the British declare 
against him, 196— taken prisoner, 198. 

Dorset, duke of, master of the hprse, 1835, 

vi. 407 note. * 

Dorchester, partially disRanchised, iv. 2L 

note. ^ 

Dorsetshire, elections for 1831 in, iv. 34 — 
wages in, 1839, vi. 69— distress in, 1841, 

vii. 284. 

Dost Mahommed, capture of Herat by, vi. 
216 — expelled from it, ib.— seizes the 


throne of Affghonistan, ib.— true interest 
of the British to support him, 217 — mission 
of Sir Alex. Bumes to, 219— policy pur- 
sued by Lord Auckland toward him, tb.— 
liberal prrimises of the Russian agent, 220 
—determination of the British government 
to dethrone, 225— error of this, ib.— his 
ability and popularity, tb.— plans, Ac., of 
233— efi'ect of fall of Gliuznee on, 2M— 
vain efforts to make a stand, and his flight, 
ib.— further pursuit of, 237— adventures 

* aud escapes of, 242— defeated at tlie Ra- 
mian Pass, 243— his fiesh eflorts, ib.— his 
threatening advance, 244 — victory, ib.— 
and surrender to the British, 245— effects 
of his surrender, ib.— tcniis of the capitu- 
lation regarding, 259— ipjustico of the at- 
tack on, 267— liberation and restoration 
of, vii. 48. 

Douanes, lui des, in Fmnce, vii. 145. 

Doudeauville, M. , a leader of the Purti-prCtre, 

iii. 7.5. 

Douglas, Mr Keith, on colonial representa- 
tion, iv. 38 nfite. 

Douglas, Sir Howard, opposes the limited 
service aysiem, vii. 272. 

Douglas, Moiitcitli, vi. 267. 

Douranoe empire, extent of the, in 1810, vi. 
210.— Alee Afigliauistaii. • 

Dourances, insurrection and defeat of, vi. 247. 

Donn), defeat of the Portuguese royalists on 
the, ii. 301. 

Dover, rciicption of the queen at, ii. 175— 
embarkation of Ijonis Philippe at, vi. 334 
—garrison required for, vii. 235 note. 

Doudat Rao Scindin, death of, vii. 67. 

Downton, partially uisR'ancUiscd, iv. 21 note. 

Doyle, Dr, on the state of Ireland, 1R!W, v. 18. 

Dragwchan, defeat of Ipsilant: at, ii. :I70. ' 

Dragiiigiian, the Duke of Orleans at, iv. 354. 

Drainage act, benefits derived from the, vii. 
237 — employment afforded umlcr the, in 
Scotland, 251. 

Dr.aiiiing, general introduction of, into Great 
Britain, viii. 294. 

Drama-Ali, defeat of, by Niketas, ii. 396. 

Drama, decline of the, in England, and its 
cause, i. 296— the modem French, its cor- 
rupt character, iii. 181— decline of it iu 
Franco, 207— causes of this, 208— character 
stamped on it in despotic states, iv. 265. 

Dmnmiitis, a Greek loader, ii. 104. 

Drapeau Blanc newspaper, prosecution of 
the, iiL 85— its circulation, 118 note. 

Drai»ean rouge, demand of the mob for the, 
and conduct of Lamartine rogai-diug it, 
viii. 4. ^ 

Drave river, the, viii. 241. 

Dresden, revolutionary distnrbanccs in, 1830, 
IV. 116— and 1831, 136 -the china of, 220— 
the museum and palace of, 221— railway 
to, 250— outbreak at, 1848, viii. 183. 

Di-enx-Breze, M. de, a leader of the Legiti- 
mists, V. 344. 

Drew, lieutenant, capture of the Caroline by, 
vi. 04. • 

Drink, annual expenditure by the working 
classes on, iv. 78. 

Droits de I’Hoinine, Society of, at Laniarque’s 
funeral, iv. .S.S0— report on it, v. 290 note. 

Droitwich, partially disRanchised, iv. 21 
note. 
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Dromorc, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
notp. 

Droiict^ general, i. 140—the arrest of, order- 
ed, 93. 

Drought, excessive, in Great Britain, 1820, 

iii. 303~the season of, in India, vi. 150. 

Dronillard, M., trial of, for bribciy, vii. 367. 

Drouyn dc Lhuys, M., foreign minister un- 
der Louis Napoleon, viii. 07— ^niluLssador 
to London, 319— a ineiubcr of liouis Napo- 
leon’s cabinet, 332^ppoiiitud foreign min- 
ister, 348. * 

Drouinean, lieutenant, v. 364. I 

Drouot, general, proscribed in 1815, i. 93— 
dismissed from 8er^’ice, iii. 76. 

Druey, M., member of the Swiss Diet, vii. 
357. 

Drummond, lieutenant, iv. 40. 

Drummond, Mr, secretary to Sir R. Peel, 
murder of, vi. 316. 

Dninkenness, incrensu of, by cheapening 
spirits, iii. 258— influence of, on cholem, 

iv. 317 note. 

Drury Ijanc Tlicatre, bancinct to Mr Hume in, 
vi. ;n. 

Dnises, revolt of the, against Mehemet Ali, 
V. 209. 

Dublin, the archbishop of, on the tithe sy.s- 
tem, V. 9. 

Dublin, rejoicings in, on the iu*,quittal of the 
queen, ii. 179 — reception of Gcoigc IV. in, 
189— grants from Great Britain to the cha- 
rities of, iii. 267— trials for riot at theatro 
of, 1823, 274— distress in, 1826, 287— ravages 
of cholera in, v. 5— increase of, since the 
Union, 62 note— the corporation of, vi. 19 
—proposed refonn of it, 20— the Irish po- 
lice placed under central oflice in, 132— 
.speech of O’Connell at meeting iiip 1839, 
133— the election of 1841 for, 148. 

Dublin Society, grant to the, iii. 267 note. 

Dublin University, election of 1830 for, iii. 
394. 

Duboucliaze, M., dismissed from the minis- 
try, i. 288. 

Dubourg, general, during f ho Three Days, iii. 
148— mission of, from the licpiililicans to 
the Orleanists, iv. 86 — ^reception of Ijouis 
Philippe at the Hotel do Ville, 93. 

Dubretoii, general, made a peer, i. 314, 

DuCayla, the countess, character, A:c., of, ii. 
96— her introduction to liOuis XYIII., and 
influence with him, 97, 311, 312. 

DuchaiTant, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Duch&tel, M., resignation of, v. 285— vote.s 
for, as vice-president of the Deputies, 309 
—becomes minister of finance, 316 note— 

. ^remo^f^ from ministry of finance, 326 — 
fininistcr of interior, 1^9, 362— and under 
SoifilV note— motion by, on re- 

form, Lf|41, vii. 143— character, £c., of, 164 
—answer ‘.of, on the address, 18*18, 379— 
proposals 6)!^ regarding the reform proces- 
sion, 384 — '^ignation of, 389— decree 
against, viii. 5. 

Dwikworth, Sir! John, his attack on Con- 
stantinople, \k 336. 

Duderc, M., ministerrof finances, 1848, viii. 
36 note, 41— ipmoval of, firom the finances, 
53. j 

Ducos, M., mimister of marine, viii. 348. 

Dudley, lord, on the resumption of cash pay- 


ments, ii. 144 note— on the disfianchise* 
ment of Orampound, 168 note— on the 
queen, 175 note— picture of the state of the 
empire, 1825, iii. 249— becomes foreign se- 
cretary, 814^t first retains ofiice under 
Welliiigton, 327— afterwards resigns, 328. 

Dudley, member given to, iv. 21 note— riots 
at, 1842, vi. 284. 

Dudon, M., president of the mixed commis- 
sion in France, L 283— returned as member 
to the Deputies, ii. 119. 

Diifaure, M., minister of public works under 
Soult, 1839, V. 363 note. 

Duif, Captain Orant, on the character of the 
sepoys, vi. 195. 

Dui&nd, madame, the romances of, iii. 209. 

Dully, letter from, to Bmith O'Brien, vii. 302 
and note. 

Dnfonr, general, appointed commander-in- 
chief by the Swiss Diet, vii. 355— captures 
Fribourg and Luceine, 358, 

Diilanre, efforts of, against the Folignoc min- 
istry, iii. 118. 

Diilong, M., death of, in a duel, iv. 368. 

' Dumas, Alexandre, the romances of, iii. 209 
—a writer for tlie daily press, 211— the Ca- 
ligula of, V. 34& 

Dumas, General Mathieu, iii. 140 note— mads 
a councillor of state, i. 300— the writings 
of. m. 199. 

Dumas, M. de, a leader of the Parii-prOtre^ 
iii. 75— fidelity of, to Charles X., 157. 

Dumbarton, refonn riots at, iv. 33— intended 
rising in, 1848, vii. 295. 

Dumolard, M., attempt of, to fix tariff of 
wages at Lyons, iv. 305— attempts to draw 
back, 306-^i88enBion between him andtho 
governor, 45.— efforts of, to bring about ac- 
commodation, his arrest and liberation, 307 
—further measures of, 309— censured and 
resigns, ib. t.* 

Dumoulin, M., proposes to proclaim the em- 
pire in 1830, iv. 90. 

Duncannon, lord, one of the committee for 
preparing the reform bill, iv. 15— appoint- 
ed homo secretary, v. 71— O'ConneU's 
letters to, 79— commissioner 6f woods and 
forests, 1835, 420 note. 

Duncombe, Hr, the Chartist petition pre- 
sented by, vi. 316— brings forward the let- 
ter-opening chai^gc against Graliam, 352. 

Dundalk, increase of, since the Union, v. 62 
note. 

Dundas, intimacy of Huskisson with, iii 22T 
note. 

Dundas, Mr B., struck off as commissioner 
of the navy, iii. 881. 

Dundas, colonel, defeat of the American 
sympathisers by, vi. 102. 

Dundas, Sir D., solicitor-general, 1846, vii. 
221 note. 

Dundee, member given by reform bill to, iv. 
56— ratio of mortality in, vii. 271 note. 

Dnnin, lieutenant, at Sieroezyn, iv. 195. 

yunkennin, tithe murders at, vi. 24. 

J)nnoyer, captain, invades the Chamber of 

^ Deputies, vii. 400. 

Dunwich, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Dupanlonp, M., attends Talleyrand on his 
OMthbed, V. 351. 

Daperr4, admiral, becomes minister of ma- 
rine, V. 285— minister of marine under 
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Dmerre, admiral, eontiaued. nee, vi. 2S5— chief 'engineer at Cabnl, 

Thiers, 307 note— and under Soult, 1839, urges occupying the BalaJlissar, 249 note. 
303, 390 notes. Durando, general, forces under, viii. 80— 

Dupetit-Thouais, admiral, proceedings, Ac., movements of, on the Piavo, 90— forces 
of, at Tahiti, vi. 324— takes possession of under, at Vicenza, 9.5— defeat and oapitu- 
the island, {6.— outrage on Mr Pritchard, lation there, ift.— at Novara, 118, 119. 

325— his seizure of the island disavowed, ih. Durango decree, the, v. 180. ^ 

— excitement caused by ttie disavowal of Duras, the duke de, i. 120. 
his acts, vii. 191, 192. Duree Pass, the, vii. 40. 

Dnpin, M., iii. 138, 140 note— the defence of Durham, earl of, lonl privy seal, iv. 3 note— 
Ney by, i. 127— defence of the liberal press one of the comiuitteo for preparing the re- 

by, iil 85— on the natural children in •form bill, 15— advocates the creation of 

France, 109— ra^ignatiou of, iv. 124— an- peers, 49— one of the commission for giv- 

uounces the dismissal of Lafayette, 128 — ing the royal assent to the bill, 50— views 

attack by the mob on, and his escape, 142 of^ on the Irish coercion bill, v. 69— rc- 

— on the provalence of physical deformity cnmiiintion between, and Lord Dronglinin, 

in tJie manufacturing districts, 804— ma- SO — festival to, at Glasgow, ih . — mission 

jority for, as president of Deputies, 367— of, to St Peterabiirg, its objects, his rc- 

aud again, 1834, v. 283— spee^ of, in fav- ception, Ac. , 254— apjiointcd governor of 

our of economy, 284— becomes minister .of Canada, vi. 96— its state on his arrival, 97 

marine, 285— argiimcuts of, against the law — diilicultics of, regarding the trial of the 

for disjunction of trials, 324— views of, on prisoners, th.— course followed by him, ih. 

Algeria, 83.5, .337— miviority for, ns presi- —mistake in the ordinance for their traiis- 

dcut, 1839, 359— accompanies the Dnenesse portation, 98— inctlicient 6upi>ort given 

d’Orleons to the Deputies, vii. 397— -an- nim by the homo government, 99— he ro- 

nonnees the king's abdication, 398— return- signs, 100— report by him on Canada, ib. 

cd to National Assembly, viii. 41— at Bu- —comparison between Canada and the 

gcaud's funeral, 341— after the coup d’etat. United Stiites by, 108— his return to £iig- 

350. land, and death, 109 note. ^ 

Di^in ain4, M., iii. 140 note— a member of Durham, lady, vi. 109 note. 

I^nis Philippe’s first cabinet, iv. 99— Durham, continuance of military training in, 
chosen president of Legislative Assembly, 1820, ii. 160 — additional inciiibi>rK for, iv. 
viii. 338. 21 note— pressure in coal districls of, 1847, 

Dupicssis, M., opposes the indemnity to tlio vii. 277. 

imperial donatories, ii. 122. Dusscldorf, excitement in, 1848, viii. 150. 

Dupont de rEure, M., returned to the De- Dutch loan, discussion on the, v. 6.— »9ce 
puties in 1817, i. 289— i-etumed for Paris in Holland. 

1827, iii. 100— keeper of seals and minister Duval, M. Maurice, at Tiafitto’s, iv. 90— sup- 
of justice under Louis Philippe, iv. 99— pveraion of revolt at Toulouse by, vii. 147. 
violent language of, in the council, 105 — Duvergicr de llnuraime, M., vii. 162— re- 
connected with theerefiigcc liberals from turned to Deputies in 1831, iv. 147— joins 

Spain, 108— party and views of, in the mi- the coalition against the government, vii. 

nistry, 121 — threatens to resign if Bairot is 372— speech of, at the Chateau Uougc 

dismissed, 123— resignation of, 128— chosen banquet, 373 — one of the ministry' under 

vice-president of chamber, 1831, 148— nia- Tliiers, 393— at the last council of Loui.s 

jority against, as vice-president of Depu- Philippe, 394. 

tics, 357— Ibttcr of, on resigning his seat in Diivivier, general, at the Col de Monzaia, 
the Deputies, 370 note— views of, 1837, v. vii. 177— appointed to command at Me- 

345— demand of Tliiers regarding, 360— dcah, 178 — commander of the Garde Mo- 

viows of, on the ftunchiso, 1889, 372— re- bile, viii. 31— votes for, 1848, 34 note- 

turned to Deputies. 1842, vii. 165— nomi- during the insurrection of J uiio, 44— 

listed one of the provisional government, wounded, 47, 49. 

400 note— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 note- at Dw.3niicki, general, successes of, again.si 
themectingofthe Assembly, 34. Gei.smar, iv. 194— further operations of, 

Dupoty, M., prosecution of, vii. 149. 19.5 — ^movements assigned to, 197— fiirces 

Dnppein, battle of, viii. 160. under, 198— invades Yolliynia, is defeated, 

Dupuytricn the snqseon, at the deathbed of and retreats, 201. 

the Duke de Berri, iL 92. Dynasties, the struggle between, ilr France, 

Duquette, a Canadian insuigcnt^ execution iii. 159. 

of, vi. 103. Dysentery, sufferings of the British in Bunn.'ih 

Durand, lieutenant, at the assault of Ghuz- from, vi. 186, 190. 


.«£ 

Earthenware, reduction of duties on, 182Sf —its unity constitutes its strength, iv. 

iii. 260. —debate in the Deputies on the alfairs of, 

Earthquake, destructive, in Asia, iii. 894. 1839, v. 366— Lamartine’s speech on the 

£ast,we,chaTacterof thewaT8of,ii.316— the subject, 367— and answer of Villcmain, 

wars between it and the West, 317, iv. 170— 368— measures of Soult in, 369— ilireaten- 

its lasting conquests over the West, ii. 317 ing aspect of affairs in, 1840, 381— Guizot’s 
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Knst, the, eontinved. 

amount of British policy there, 385— 
Thiers’ reply, i5.— the allied treaty, ib. — 
memorandum of the allies to France, 3S6 
—treaty of Feb. 13, 1841, regarding, 396— 
power of Russia in, vi. 29— pennaneiice of 
the^ village system in, 161— obstacles to 
indirect taxation in, 163— increasing jeal- 
ousy of Russia in, 212— her rapid progress 
there, 218 — effect of the raising of the siege 
of Herat on British infhionco in, 224 — 
jealousy of Finncc regarding, 1S40, vii. 
137> 

East India Company, the, shipping, &^c., em- 
ployed by, ii. 168— expiry of cdiarter of, 
and its niodiflcd renewal, v. 35 rt nq . — 
public works of, vi. 158— difficulties of, 
with regard to public works, 169— reve- 
nues of, 163 and note— managenicnt of the 
China trade by, vii. 7— revenue derived 
from opium, 9 — opposed to the AffghanLs- 
tan expedition, 21— pacific improvements 
of. 1S49, &c., 107 et srq —the iiaciflc xiolicy 
of, 113— reflections on the liill of, 116.— See 
also India. 

East India directors, discreditable treaty 
with Scindia and llolkar, vi. 172— the re- 
call of Loni Ellenborongli by, vii. 72— ap- 
point Sir H. Hardiiige, 73— policy recom- 
nfended to him, i*6.— letter of, on railways, 
75 note. 

East India question, the feeling of the coun- 
try on it, V. 36— government plan on the 
subject, 36 pt iiijiisticc done to the 
inhabitants of India by it, 38. 

East India sugar, motion regarding, vi. 32S 
—reduction of duty on, 1845, 343. 

East India trade, statistics of the, v. 37. 

East Indies, estimated supply of sugf r from 
the, 1847, vii. 221 note. 

East Retford, conviction of, for bribery, .and 
its disfraiicliiscmcnt, iii. 322— reaignatum 
of Huskisson and liis friends nn the ques- 
tion, 327-'importance of the division on it, 
iv. 67. 

Eastern Counties Railway, iiarliaincritaiy 
expenses of, vi. 338 note. 

F.astem Europe, character of wars of, ii. 318. 

Eastern Prussia, demands of Diet of, on ac- 
cession of the new king, iv. 248. 

Ea.stei*n question, difflcnlties of the, ii. 433 
— causes of present difticiiltics of the, iii. 
65— effects of treaty of Unkior-Skelessi on 
the, v. 256— causes of discord remaining 
in the, 1833, 261— jealousy awakened on it 
in the English cabinet, 202— divergence of 
view regarding it between France and 
Englllld, ib. — iucroa.sing coldness between 
Turaey and Franco, 263— treaty of 15th 
July 1840 for settlement of the, 269— 
speech of Thiers on, 1840, 373 et seq.- -re- 
flections on this debate, 375- -memorandum 
friim Guizot to the Rritish Gove.niiiienton, 
388— views of the former on it, 389— speech 
of Thiers on, 1840, 392— answer of Guizot, 
i393— escape of Kuroite from war on the, 
J840, 396— alienation of f'rance from Eng- 
rand by the, 1841, vi. 281. 

Ea.stem states, their decay brought about by 
revolt of distant provinces, v. 242. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles, the paintings of, i. 
260. 


El>rington, lord, returned for Devonsliire, 
1830, iii. 393— moves the vote of confidence 
in the Whig ministry, iv. 40— his motion 
against the Wellington ministiy, 63— ad- 
dress to Karl Grey got up by, v. 64— be- 
comes lord-lieutenant of Ireland, vi. 87. 

Ebro, jtassage of the, by Don Carlos, v. 216. 

Eccle^siastical affairs, minlatiy of, in France, 
ii. 311. 

Ecclesiastical endowments, law for provid- 
ing additional, in France, ii. 121. 

Eiudesinstical peers, great creation of, in 
Franco, iii. 99— motion against the, vi. 13. 

Ecclesiastical property, amount of, iii Tur- 
key, ii. 326. 

Ecclesiastical states, the entrance of the 
Austrians into, viii. 107 —anarchy in, 109— 
republic proclaimed, 110 .— Rome, &c. 

Echarri-Aranez, capture of, by the Carlists, 
V. 174. 

Echo Fran^ais, publication of the alleged 
letters of ],onis Plulippe by the, vii. 140. 

Erdio de la Fabrique, the, a manufacturing 
journal, iv. 374. 

Eckenfiorde, naval disasters of the Danes at, 
viii. 191— recaptured, 194— Williseii de- 
feated at, 196. 

Eckmiihl, the prince of, made a peer, i. 314. 

Ecolcs des Beaux Arts, grant for, iv. 360 
note. 

E<‘ole Militaire, catastrophe at the, on the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, v. 327. 

Ecole Polytechnique, re - cstablislmient of 
the, i. 163 — declaration of the pupils of 
the, for republicanism, iv. 80. 

Ecf)nomist8, the, the school of, i. 232 — orgu- 
nieiits of, on machinery', iv. 82. 

Economy, effects of, in Great Britain, 1. 13— 
cry for, on the pe*ice, 48— danger of Eng- 
land in 1841 fiDm the passion for, v. 282— 
dangers fnmi uiidut , in the unny, vi. 271. 

Edgeworth, Miss, the novels of, i. 249. 

Edict of Nantes, revocation of, the silk ma- 
nufacture in England due to, iii. 242. 

Eclinhurgh, the arehitccture of, i. 258— re- 
joicings in, on the acquittal of the queen, 

ii. 179-^the king’s visit to, 2&7 et SC7.— mo- 
tion for reforni in representation of, 1824, 

iii. 279— illuminations and riots in, on the 
dissolution of parliament, 1831, iv. 33 — 
anti-reform meeting at, 35— reform meet- 
ing at, 41— violent reform meeting at, 50 — 
two members given to, hy refonn bill, 66— 
the Grey banquet at, v. 80— ratio of mortal- 
ity in, viL 271 note— disturbances in, 1848, 
296. 

Edinburgh Review, the, rise of, i. 235— Hor- 
ner’s contributions to, 172— Homer on it, 
173 note— Macintosh’s essays in, 186— sup- 
ports the refnrtn bill, iv. S.*)— on the posi- 
tion of the Melbourne ministry, 1835, vi. 14. 

Edinburgh yeomanry squadron, tlie, in 1820, 
ii. 161. 

Etlinburgjishire, saving effected by consoli- 
dating tlie road trusts lii, vi. 316 note. 

Eilmonstone, Mr, opposes the Affghonistan 

' exi>edition, vi. 226 note. 

Ediuuited classes, the, views, &c., of, in Rus- 
sia, ii. 80— difficulties connected with the 
disposal of, 166— Catholic emancipation a 
triumph of, iii. 367— election of public 
functionaries from, in China, vii. 6. 
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Education, relations of, to morality, i. 25— 
causes why it fails to arrest criuie, 27— 
statistics of, among criminals, 205 note— 
ni^sures for, in Folaiid under Russia, ii. 5 
— insumdent pi-ovision for, in Russia, 11 — 
nieiisurcs of tfio Emperor Alexander for, 34 
—general, scheme of, for England, pi-o- 
posed by Brougham in 1820, 164— statistics 
connected with it there, 105— inefficiency 
of the voluntary system, and necessity for 
endowments, i6.-Mli(nGultieH of the ques- 
tion, 166— way in which to be solved, i6. — 
effects of, in promoting the dispersion of 
man, 167— spread of, in Greece, 367— law 
for removing it from the hands of the Je- 
suits, iiL 104— society for, Dublin, grant to 
tlie, 267 note— wirepi'csented under the re- 
form bill, iv. 73— universal diffusion of, in 
Gennany, 221 — anomalous results of, on 
crime, ib.— statistics of the two in Fmasia, 
ib.— and in Austria, 222— efforts of govem- 
inciit for diflUsiou of, in Prussia, 237— ef- 
fect of the diffusion of, in increasing the 
passion for freedom in Germany, 257— mea- 
sures for, in Turkey, v. 268— the national 
hoai-d of, in Ireland, 417— factory, bill to 
regulate, vi. 312— impeifect, in manufac- 
turing districts, 314 — foundation, Ac., of 
secular colleges in Ireland, 347 — measures, 
Ac., for, 1847, vii. 273— statistics of, among 
criminals, 274 note— national, error in the 
system of, under Louis Fliilippc, 123— its 
irreligious character, ib.— now bill regard- 
ing, in France, lua— measures for promot- 
ing, in Tuscany, 340— state of, in Cliina, 7 
— enactments of French Assembly regain- 
ing, 1848, viii. 55— general diffusion of, in 
Gennany, 141— inovisions of Austrian con- 
stitution regarding, 239 — measures pro- 
posed by French Assembly for, 335 — now 
regulations of l.uuis J«apolcon regarding, 

Edward VI., debasement of the coin under, 
i. 195. 

Edwai-des, lieutenant, operations of, against 
the Sikhs, vii. 99— major, at siege of Mool- 
tan, 104. V 

' Edwards, betrayal of the Cato Street con- 
spirators by, li. 158, 159. 

Ega, defeats of the Christinos on the, v. 170, 
172. 

li^ei'ton, Lord Francis, v. 410— motion by, 
on Irish corporation bill, vi. 22. 

Eglinton, earl of, loi'd-lieutenant of Ireland, 
1852, viii. 322 note. 

Egoo, M., minister of marine, ii, 249. 

E{|uia, general, displaced by the revolution- 
ists at Granada, i. 351— reyolist insurrec- 
tion under, ii. 245— named commonder-iii- 
chief, V. 193— victoiy at Guevara, ib.— de- 
feats CordoA'a, 196— succeeded by Villareal, 
200— besieges Bilbao, 203-4li8graced, 229. 

Egyptk the revolt of, against Turkey, ii. 333 
—pacha of, subjugation of Greto qy, 401— I 
position, Ac., of, under Mebemet Ali. v. j 
243— his system of civil government, ib.— 
origin of the war with Turkey, 244— sus- 
pected designs of France on, 252— interfer- ] 
ence of Russia between her and Turkey, ib. 
et 8 i! 9 .— surrender of, to Hohemet Ali agreed j 
to by Turkey, 253— treaty between, and ; 
Turkey, 256— Meheiiiet Ali confirmed in. 


ib.— jealousy of England regarding Fren<‘li 
]>reduniiiuince in, 262— ultimate deiiMiucls 
of the parties regarding, 269— ronditioiis oi 
treaty of the five powers regai-ding, ib. - 
importance of Syria iii relation to, 273— 
terms of treaty between Meheiiict Ali and 
Turkey regarding, 279~-Thier8*B policy to- 
ward, 384— treaty regarding, between Tur- 
key and Mehemet Ali. 39&~proposed ces- 
sion of, to England, vi. 334.— >b‘cc also Me- 
heniet Ali. 

Egyptian fleet, junction of, with the Turk- 
ish, ii. 407. 

Egyptian troops, the, engaged for recon- 
quest of Greece, ii. 404. 

Egyptians, race of the, ii. 319. 

Eichhorn, M., a leader of the Puritan party 
in Prussia, ii'. 253. 

Ejectments, commencement of, in Ireland, 
ii. 193 —number of, in Ireland, vi. 376— en- 
actments rt'gaiding, 377. 

Elbe, regulations regarding the free naviga- 
tion of the, iv. 236— terms of treaty with 
Austria regarding the, v. 263. 

Elboiuf, disorders at, 1848, viii. 3.3. 

Elbruz niountaiu, the, ii. 344 and note. 

Eldon, lonl chancellor, opposes tlic relaxa- 
tion of ilie criminal code, i. 18.S — opposed 
to the resiiinjttiou of cash payments, li. 144 
note — on the Mam'hester meeting, 149 note 
—oil the conduct of the magistrates there, 
150 note— -bill to ]irevent pustpouiiig trial 
brought in by, 10‘t —anticipations of, re- 
ganlmg the queen, 176— at the trial of the 
queen, 177 -on the admission of the Gren- 
villes into the ministry, 191— on tlio liberal 
tendencies of the cabinet in 1823, iii. 236— 
opposes the silk bill, 243— opposes the bills 
for cn'cauchisiiig the English Catliolies, 279 
—his alleged indecision in Chancery, 2S0 — 
resignation of, on Canning’s aiipointment, 
313— on the bitterness of party spirit, 1827, 
314 note — reception of, on bis secession 
from the Cunning ministry, 315— bis re- 
tirement from public life, and chaiacter, 
tb. et SC 17 .— arguments of, against repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, 334—339— 
George IV. ’s account to, of the discussion 
with ministere on the Catholic question, 
343 note — on the bill for supiiressing the 
Catholic Association, 347 — interview of, 
with Gcoigc IV. regai-diijg ilie Catholic 
bill, 353 and note— his judgments on ticutch 
cases, iv. 6. 

Election, mode of, changed by ordinance in 
France in 1815, 1 90. 

Elec'tioiis, temper of France during t^ose of 
1815, i. 102— their ultra-royalist character, 
ib.— proposed new laAv of, 142 et debate 

on it,ib.- -change in the law, and defects of 
it, 2n— those of 1816, 272— their result, 273 
-^iiew law pru]x>8ed, 275 -of 1819, preixirn- 
tions for, ii. 83— their result, 8.3— of 1820, 
their results, 119—1821. 229—1827, iii. lOo 

' — ill Great Britain, command of them the 
object of the Catholic Association, 273— 
1826, 306— interference of the priests 
tliose of Ireland, tb.— 1830, excitement dur- 
ing, and influence of the French revolution 
on them, 392— gain to the liberals by them, 
393 — those of Ireland, 394 —violence of 
those of 1831, iv. 32— results of them, 34— 
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Kl(‘('tions, continvcd. 

petitions against, for bribery, IS.’iL', 74— tlic 
iirst, under Louis Philippe, unfavourable 
issue of, 147— the French, 1834, results of, 
881— tlie first, under the reform act, v. 13 
—the Frc!u*h, 1834, i-csults of, 283— of 1837, 
in France, 329 note. 343— the Englisli, 1835, 
408 — ^the Scottisli, id.— the Irish, ib . — Gnuit 
Britain, 1841, vi. 147— t)f 1847, the, in Great 
Britain, vii. 276— the last in Franco under 
Louis Kiilippe, 207 -the French, 1848, de- 
cree regulating, viii. iJi— postponed, J7«— 
ciforts of government to control tlicin, 2(3 
— ^tlicir results, 30, 33— Jiuio 1848, 41 — ^law 
Of, by Prussian constitution of 1S4S, 153— 
of 1852, ill England, 324— for tlie Legisla- 
tive Assembly in France, 1849, 338. 

Elective franebise. the proposed, under the 
reform bill, iv. 20. 

Electoral colleges, new constitution of the, 
in France, 1815, i. 90— proposed new con- 
stitution of, 142 et srq.- new coihstitiition 
of, by ordinance of Sept 5, 154— project 
regarding, 270. 

Electoral corru]itioD, increase of, under the 
reform act, v. 12. 

Electoral districts, law fixing the boundaries 
of, in Franco, it. 121 — eipial division of, 
one of the objects of the Ibidicals, v. 1. 

Eldbtoral law, the preparations of govcni- 
meut for a change in, i. 152— cluinges in, by 
the onlinance of Sept. 5, 154 -inovemctit 
in the Peers against, 309— ai^^iimcnts f«>r 
change in it, 310— discussion in the Pcei-s 
on, 311— the motion for change in it car- 
ried, 313— new, jn'oposed in France, ii. 88 — 
tlic proposed new, 104 et eeqr.— amendment 
on it iiwtved and carried, 107— further one 
carried by iiiiiiistcrs, 108— etfccts^.of the 
change in, 125— ordonnaiico changing the, 

iii. 135 — various changes in, by ordon- 
nauce, 177— discussion on, after accession 
of Louis Philippe, iv, 107— change in, 144 
—new, in Belgiiiiii, viii. 146— new, Prussia, 
186. 

Electoral reform in France, sre Reform. 

Electoral right, extension of, in Hungary, 
viii. 207. 

Electoral rights, new law of, in France, viii. 
344. 

Electoral suffrage, cxebi.sion of government 
employes from, iii. 103. 

Electors,, number of, in France, i. 271, ii. 78 
—royal circular to, 1820, 118— the consti- 
tution of 1830 in France reg.'iTding ago of, 

iv. 99— number of, under Tjouis Philippe, 
382— system of registering, under the re- 
fornfttill, V. 12— proposetl (pialification of, 
under municipal reform act,vi. 5, 6— Ledru 
Bk>llin’s circnlar to, 1848, viii. 17— and 
Carnot’s, 18 — new circular from Ledru 
RoUin to, 25 et scq. 

Electric telegraph, the, advantages and dan- 
gers of, i. 29— in India, vii. 108 and note— 
influence of, viii. 364. 

Bleusis, priests of, in the Hctairia, ii. 357. 

Elgin, lord, on Canada, vi. 107. < 

Elgin marbles, the purchase of the, i. 70. 

El Guennaoui, a Moorish cliief, vii. 183. 

■Elio, general, suppression of the insurrection 
in Valencia by, i. 839— fresh revolt in Va- 
lencia suppressed by, 842— sevexities of, 


at Valencia, 34.i-' called to defend Madrid, 
349— overthrow and imprisonment of, 350 
—condemnation of, ii. 238— attack on, at 
Valencia, and his danger, 244 — second 
trial, and execution of, 250. 

Elio, a Carlist leader, disfpuced, v. 229. 

Eli) too, Chinese commissioner, negotiations 
with, vii. 18. 

Elisabeth, refonuation of the coin under, i. 
195— Ireland during the reign of, v. 58. 

Elirabetli, empress of Rus.sia, parentage, 
character, &c., of, ii. 50— alienation of 
Alexander ftoin her, 51— reconciliation be- 
tween them, 62— her amval at Taganrog, 
53— during the emperor’s last illness, ib . — 
her death and fiincra], 55. 

Elizabcth])ol, battle of, ii. 350— defeat of the 
Persians near, iii. 2. 

Elizondo, establishment of the Carlist Junta 
at, V. 152- captured by the Carlists, 180. 

Kllcuboroiigli, lord chief -justice, trial of 
Hone before, i. 169— death and character 
of, 184. 

Elltmboniugh, lord, lonl privy seal, iii. 32S 
note — on the East India bill, v. 37 — presi- 
dent of boartl of control, 1835, 407 note- - 
on the want of public works in India, vi 
159— president of lioanl of control under 
Peel, 279 • - appointed governor - general 
of India, vi. 267 -proclamation of, to gar- 
rison of Jellalabad, vii. 29— his character, 
f6.— his preference of the military nuthori- 
tics, tft.— his views regarding Affghnnistnn, 
measures to reinforce Notfc, 33-abaii- 
dons the idea of advance to Cabul, 35— 
agrees to it, 36— orders the removal of the 
gates of Somnauth, 43— proclamation on 
retirement from Afti<lianiRtan, 47, 48 note — 
object in restoring the gates of Somnauth. 
48— his conduct in it, 49— views of, as to 
Scinde, 53— his iD%*:nictions to Napier, ih. 
and note— new treaty proposed to tlic 
Ameers, 53— and forced on them, 64 — rein- 
forcements sent Napier by, 60— annexation 
of Scinde, th.— proclamation of, on annex- 
ing Scinde, 64— first proceedings in Scinde, 
05— the war with Gwalior, *57 et actf.— re- 
sults of his administration, 71— personal 
credit due to him, 72— causes of his recall, 
30, 72— preiiarations of, for the Sikh war, 
78— reflections on policy of, 113. 

Ellice, Mr, made prisoner by tlie Canadian 
insurgents, vi. 101. 

Elliot, lord, Irish secretary, 1841, vi. 280 note 

Elliot, captain, assistant commissioner ar. 
Canton, vii. 9— representations of, on the 
opium smuggling, ib.— surrender of the 
opium by, 10— further proceedings of, at 
Canton, ib. — commences hostilities, 11 — 
treaty concluded, 12— and disavowed, ib. — 
recalled, ib. 13 — again negotiates, 13— 
terras agreed to, 14. 

Elliot convention, the, v. 176. 

Ellis, M^ Agar, commissioner of land reve- 

* nue, iv. 4 note. 

El Onfflo, tribe of, destroyed by the French, 
V. 331. 

Elphin, bill abolishing bishopric of,v. 23 note. 

Elphinstone, general, succeeds to command 
at Cabul, and his character, vi. 247— his 
defective defensive arrangements, 249— in- 
activity of, on the outbreak of the iosur- 
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Elftliinstone, general, eontinwd. what drives an established nation to, 360 

rection, 250--and during the murder of et seQ.—from Germany and England, 361— 

niimcs, Ac., ift.— indecision of, during influence of steam navigation, Atf, on, 

siege of Commissariat fort, 251— recom- 864. 

mends capitulation, 252— jealousy between Emigration ftmd, formation of, by sale of 
him and Shelton, 253— storming of the crown lands, vi. 125. 

Bickaboshee fort, i5.— his continued Inde- Emigration question, commencement of the 
cision, 254— indecision of, as to removal discu&sion of the, ill 298— debates on it, 

into the liala-Hissai*, 256 — attempts to ifr.— reflections on the subject, and its im- 

negotiate, 257— refuses to snppoi't imelton portance, 299. 

at Bch-Moru, 258— capitulation, 259— faith- Eminc, wife of AH Pacha, ii. 353 note, 
lessness of the Afghans, 260— last instruc- Empecinado, the, his execution, v. 96. " 
lions of Macnaghten to, 261— fresh treaty Empire, danger to the independence of Ger- 
entcred into, 262— the retreat, 263 et se ^. — many on Uie dissolution of the, iv. 216. 
surrender of, 266 — effect of his indecision. Employers, combination of workmen against, 
Ac., 269— causes of his appointment, 270. iii. 246 -^nd employed, growing irritation 

Elphinstone, lord, governor of Bombay, vi. between, iv. 63 — competition between, 

247 note. and war with employed in France, 303, 

Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstuart, treaty con- 383. 
eluded with Affghanisfan by, vi. 211— op- Employment, want of, the great cause of 
poses tlie Affghanistan expedition, 226. Irish distress, iii. 295— want of, for the 

Elschiniadzino, fortress of, captured b^ tlio educated classes in Gcmiajiy, iv. 260 — 
Russians, iii. 10— attacked by the Persians, government, general passion for, in France, 

11. viL 164. 

Elvas, Miguelite nwolt in, v. 115, 117. Enars, the duke d*, made member of Clinm- 

Ely, riots in, 1819, ii. 152. ber of Peers, i. 93. 

Einanciiiation, difficulties in the way of, in Encumber ed Estates Commission, the, in 
Kussiiu ii. 17. Ireland, iii. S63. 

lOinaun Ghur, expedition of Napier against, Encumbered estates bill for Ireland, the, vii. 

viii. 54— its capture and destmetion, 65. 315 et scg. 

Emigrants, proposed indemnity to the Endowments, necessity of, to national cdu- 
French, iii. 78. cation, ii. 165. 

Emigrants, numbers f>f, 1820 to 1833, iii. 298 Enfantin, M. , leader of the St Simouians, iv. 
and note— present number of, 299— influx 305— trial of, 354. 

of, 1837, into tho United States, vi. 46— hhifranchisement, ministerial plan of, by tlie 
number ot to Canada, 1847-54, 107 and reform bill, iv. 20. 

note— Irish remittances from, 1848-64, vii. Engcihardt, general, defeat of the ITungar- 
250 and note. ians by, viii. 250. 

Emigration, increased, ftom Great Britain Enghieii, tlie duke d’, Chateaubriand’s con- 
caused by free trade, i. 5— from Ireland, ducu on tlie murder of, iii. 182. 

1843 to 1852, 6 note— from Great Britain, England, general, force organised under, vii. 
1850 to 1852, i6.— idbrease of, to America, 33— his advance to the Kojuck, and defeat, 
36— exclusively internal in Russia, ii. 27— 34— passes the Kojuck Pass, and joins 

as a means of relieving the distresses of Nott, 38— retires through the Kojuck, 42. 
Ireland, 192— influence of the passion for England, reduced produce of wheat in, ftoiii 
freedom in promoting, *317— from Great free trade, 1. 6— projiortions of educated 

Britain, 1838-52, iii. 242 noto— of artisans, and uneducated criminals in, 26 iniqui- 

repcal of laws against, 244— public, advan- ties perpetrated by juries in, 157— the 

tage which would have accrued to Ireland trials for treason in 1817 in, 169— want of 

from, 273— increase of, in Ireland ftom free the imrochial school system in. 182— sta- 

trade, 862— vast increase of, from England, tistics of crime in, 304 note- proposed in- 

iv. 58— due to changes pi^uced by the troduction of tho school system of iSeut- 

reform bill, i5.— its amount, 1825-32 and land into, ii. 164— statistics of education 

1846-53, f6. note— amount from Ireland as in, 165— newspapers published in, 1783, 

compared with price of wheat, 46.— great 1790, and 1821, 197 note— consuin]>tion of 

increase of, since the refoxm bill, 72— cha- animal food and wheaten bread in, com- 

racteristicB of the passion for, among tlie pared with France, iii. 172~aYerage pro- 

EngHsh and Germans, 216— its amount, ib. duce per acre in, 174— crime in, f 1830, 

note— amount of, from Ireland, 1851-4, 27 258 note— expense of the poor in, coin- 

note— discussion in parliament on, 1839, pared with Ireland, 265— grants from, at 

vi. 124— necessity of, in Ireland, 135— various times to Ireland, 267— eflects of 

amount of, from Ireland during the famine, the conquest of Ireland by, 269— criminal 

vii. 246— table of, 1841 to 1855, 247 note— committals in, 1822-34, 373 note— the collec- 

its effect on the p^ulation, 248— extensive, tion, Ac.. , of tithes in, 276— bill for eiifran- 

from Scotland, afW the famiift, 252— in^- cliising tho Catholics in, thrown out, 276, 

crease of, from Great Britain, 292— table 279— bill prohibiting circulation of Sco^ 

of, 1841 to 1852, ib. note— Irish, statisticn notes in, 330— great Protestant meetinjm 

of, 316, 310 notes— small amount of, to in, 1828, 339— retribution on, for Catlffiuc 

‘ Algeria, 169— statistics of, 1846 to 1852, emanciiiation, 361— increase of iioor-rates 

viii 286 note— influence of, 1849, Ac., 293 in, 1823-30, 373 and note— mi^Jority of 

effects of, on census of 1851, 801— effects members for, against the refonn bill, iv. 29 

of the gold discoveries on, 827, 328 note— note— change iu i-cprcsentation of, by the 
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England, eontinvfd. 

refunn bill, 57 — education in, 221— the 
ciirty prose writers of, 282— result of tlie 
elections of 1835 in, v. 403 -diminished 
consumption of beer in, 413— government 
report on corporations of, vi. 3— bill for 
their reform, 4— immigration of Irish la- 
bourers into, 25— tithe bill for, and bill for 
registration of births, Ac., 27— ratio of in- 
crease of population in, 35— pauperism 
and crime in, 1842, the early struggles 
of Scotland with, 85— the elections of 1841 
for, 148 note— tlie suprcinncy of, destroyed 
by the refmm bill, 150— riots in, 1842, 284 
—bank net of 1S44 for, 328— nuniln'r of 
miles of railway completed in, to 18.)0, 338 
note— diminution of crime in, during rail- 
way mania, 340 note— poor-rates and pnu- 
pera, 1842-7, 343 note — proposed new turn- 
pike regulations for, 3153— employment and 
relief alfnrdcd by railway's in, vii. 252 — re- 
lative amount of poor-rate in, 200 — 1^1110 of 
mortality in, 271 note — miles of railway in, 
290 note -])au])erism and expenditure for 
it, 1847-8, 291 and note - committals for 
crime in, 1811-9, 292 note— town and coun- 
try rates of in«irtality in, 313 — average 
prices of wheat in. 1845-54, 317 note— paii- 
[»ers relieved in, 1848-50, 32.3 note.— .b'ce for 
ihVj empire. Great Britain. 

English, uumbers of, in Paris, 1S19, ii. 78. 

English bankers, the, oppose the circulation 
of Hcotch notes in England, iii. 330. 

English and Irish Exchequers, cousulidation 
of the, i. 67. 

English farmers, jealousy of, in Ireland, iii. 
271. 

English institutions, unfitness of, for the 
Iri.sh, iii. 272— etfucts of the cxteii.siou of, 
to Ireland, 3:i.5, 

English government, effects of Catholic cniaii- 
cipatioii on, in. 300. 

English law, defect in, as rcganls treason, i. 
170. 

English Uevolutioii, contrast between, and 
the Vrcmdi, iii. 178. 

English and Krciicli silks, comparison be- 
tween, id. 242. 

English spirits, increase of duties on, iii. 383. 

Flnglish workmen, the GX])ulsiou of, frtnn 
France, viii. 11, .33. 

Engue, surrendered to tlic Carlists, v. 180. 

Ennis, violent speech of O'Conuell at, i. 355. 

E 110 .S, advamse of the Russians to, iii. 61. 

Enrique, don, one of the c.andidates for the 
baud of the Queen of Spain, vii. 215. 

Entsiil, law of, its necessity, iii. 88. 

Entails, f.l'sasurcs of the Cortes of 1820 re- 
garding, i 355. 

Eotheu, remarks on, i. 257. 

Epemay, prosperity of wine-mcrcliauts of, 
iv. 81. 

Epirus, intrigues of the Empress Catherine 
In, ii. 352— general insurrection in, 368— 
Greek expedition into, 388— Hucceases of 
Pozzaris in, 398— operations of Bozzaris iq, 
399— operations in, 1824, 408— ravages of 
ligands in, v. 261. 

Episcopalians, numbers of, in Ireland, v. 23. 

Eipiality, passion for, in France, iii. 167 — 
piactical establishment of, in Poland, iv. 
173. 


Equestrian order, the, in the States-general 
of Prussia, iv. 255 note. 

Eraso, general, escape of Don Carlos planned 
by, V. 164— destroys corn-nulls at Bilbao, 
174— defeat of Espartero by, 179 — com- 
mands before Bilbao, 184. 

Erche, M., minister of commerce, viii. 168. 

Erckli, capture of, by the Egyptians, y. 
248. 

Krfurth, congress of princes summoned at, 
viii. 188. 

Eristotf, prince, operations of, against the 
Persians, iii. 12. 

Erivan, capture of, by the Rus'.*ians, ii. 350 — 
ceded to them, fh.— again taken by them, 
iii. 11— permanently surrendered to Rus- 
sia, 13— province of, ceded to Russia, id. 

Erlon, the count d^ bis arrest, &c., ordered, 
i. 93. 

Ernest, the archduke, at Custoza, viii 101 — 
defeat of Garibaldi by, 130. 

Erolles, the baron d', htiiuls the royalist in- 
suiTectioii, ii. 242 — a member of the re- 
gency ^t Urgel, 251 -proclamation by, tb. 
note— victory of, at Uigcl, 251— defeated, 
252— retires to France, ib. 

Erolles, baron d*, secret head of insurrrec- 
tion in Catalonia, v. 97— a Carlist leader, 
168. 

Erzeroum, popnlation of, ii. .331 note, 345— 
forces imder pacha of, 346— forces under 
him, 1822, 383— and 1828, iii 16, 31— pre- 
parations for defence of, 38— capture of, 
by the Russians, 46— retreat of Paske- 
witch to, 47. 

Escalante, general, v. 202— defeated by Gom- 
ez, 203. 

Escovedo, political chief at Seville, ii. 237— 
elected to the Cortes of 1822, 240. 

Kski-Aniautlar, combats at, iii 53. 

Eski Stomboul, attack* by the Turks on, iii. 
24, 25. 

Espara, the conde d', supjiression of insur- 
rection in Catalonia by, v. i)8. 

Espartero, general, defeated at Gueinica, v. 
154 — and at Oiiate, 161 — removed from 
command, 177— suprise and defeat of, 179 
—relieves Bilbao, 184— defeated at Arrigo- 
rioga, 102— movements of, 193 — move- 
ments in concert with Cordova, 196— forces 
under, 197— combat at Ordunn, 197— move- 
ments to relieve Bilbao, 2U6, 2u7 — success- 
ful, 208— purauit of Gomez by, 200, 201— 
forces under, and movements, 213— opera- 
tions against Don Carlos, 217 — efforts 
against tlie revolt of the troops, 218 — re- 
fuses tlie preiniersbip, ib.— becomes war- 
minister, ib.— pursuit of Don Carlos, 220— 
relieves Balmaceda, 222 — his subsequent 
retreat, 224— defeats Count Negri, 225 — 
further operations, 226, 227— further suc- 
cesses of, 230— capitulation of Marolto to, 
231 — retreat of Don Carlos before, ib.— 
subjugation of Cabrera, 232— becomes re- 
gent, 233-^-iigain overthrown, 234. 

Espelata, TOVomor of Painpeluna, i. 360— 

' relieves Bilbao, v. 184— attempt of the 
mob on, 189— movements of, 193— forces 
under, 197. 

Espi&osa, Don Carlos, appointed captain- 
general of Old Castile, i. 358— defeat of 
Quesada by, iL 262— v. 202. 
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Espionage, attempt to introduce system of, 
in India, vi. 202. 

Esseek, capture of, by the Austrians, viiL 
243. 

Essex, additional members for, iv. 21 note. 

Established Church, Lord John Russell, Ac., 
on an, v. 416-~numbers belonging to the, 
in Ireland, vi. 11 note. 

Estar, count d*, indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 
Estates," establishment of, in Hanover, 
Baden, Ac., iv. 224. 

Estates, meeting of the general, in Prussia, 
in 1842, iv. 251— tlie Hungarian, viii. 143— 
the Prussian, meeting of, 1848, 153— decree 
convoking the, in Austria, 202. 

Estates, hereditary, in Russia, ii. 12— sales 
of, in Ireland, under encumbered estates 
act, Aiii. 315 et sea. 

Estella, repulse of roe Carlists at, v. 152. 

Esterhazy, prince, viii. 216. 

Esthonia, enfranchisement of the serfs of, ii 
34. 

Estremadura, guerilla and robber bands in, i 
835— disturbances in, 1819, 342, ii 2.S8. 

Ettlingcn, defeat of the Baden insurgents at, 
viii 184. 

Etrifih, defeat of the Arabs on the, vii. 177. 

Etruria, the queen of, treaty with Spain re- 
garding, i. 340. 

£u. Chateau d*, visit of Queen Victoria to 
l^uis Philippe at, and conferences on the 
Spanish marriages, vii. 211. 

Euboea, insurrection in, ii. 389— pacha of, 397 
— succosses of the Creeks in, 898— the 
Turkish garrison in, relieved, 404— defeats, 
Ac., of the Creeks in, 423. 

Eugene, prince, victories of, over the Turks, 
iL 382. 

Eugene, prince, attack on, before Schumla, 
iii. 24, 26— defeat of, before Varna, 27. 

Eugene, prince, of Savo|r, viii. 114. 

Europe, exhaustion of the governments of, 
by the war, i. 2— effects of the alliance of 
fronce and England on, 4— calamitous ef- 
fects of the revolution of 1848 on, 9— iii- 
ju^ done to tlie cause of freedom by it, 12 
— influence eef increased supplies of gold 
on, 18— ratio of increase of population in, 
21— rapidity of reaction in, after the revo- 
lution of 1848, 30— general failure of repre- 
sentative institutions in, th.— commence- 
ment of the wars of races in, 34— increased 
emigration ftum, 36— increasing influence 
of religion in, 41— increased influence of 
Russia in, ii. 7— sensation in, on the death 
of Napoleon, 132— simultaneous outbreak 
of the revolutionary spirit over, 1819 and 
1820, 211— effects of the Spanish revolution 
in, 254— character of the wars of, 316— in- 
fluence of the passion for freedom in, 317— 
wars of races in east ot 318— interest cre- 
ated in, by the defence of Missolonghi, 421 
—sensation caused by Navorino through- 
out, 431— character of the wan^ of, from 
1815 to 1830, iii. 1— excitement in, on thel 
passage of the Balkan, Ac., 62— annual 
number of emigrants from, 298— interest 
excited by the debate on Navarino in, 328 
—new policy of England in, since the re- 
form bill, iv. 57— influence of the French 
revolution of 1830 in, 119— change in atti- 
VOL. VIII. 


tude of France toward, 1830, 120— terrible 
wan between, and Asia, 170— causis of 
this perpetual strife, 171— opposite sources 
of their strength and weakness, t5.— dis- 
astrous effects of the conquest of the By- 
zantine empire, and the partition of Po- 
land on, 172— importance of the restora- 
tion of Poland to, 215— sensation caused 
by the arbitraiy decrees of the Gemauic 
Diet in, 240— efrect of the triumph of the 
Conservatives in 1815 on states of, 261 

* — advantages of the German confederacy 
to the peace of, 262— hostility in, towards 
Louis Philippe, 315— increased considera- 
tion of France after the suppression of 
the revolt of the cloister St Meri, 340— 
powers of, how conciliated on behalf of go- 
vernment of Lonis Philippe, 352— excite- 
ment in, on the successes of Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, V. 251— views of the powers regarding 
Russia and Turkey in 1839, 268— excite- 
ment in, on the bombardment of Beyrout, 
274— escuipo of, from war on the Eastern 
question, 1840, 396- -political feeling of 
litndholders in, contrasted with tho United 
States, vi, 50— effect of recent changes in, 
on power of Russia, 214 -threatening as- 
pect of, 1841, 280— Feel on increase of ex- 
I)ortK to, 289— consiiniption of sugar iper 
head in, 290— sensation in, on the Affghan- 
istan disaster, 302 • -clfect of the Spanisli 
iiiaiTiag;cs in, vii 217— alarm excited by the 
revolutionary policy of England. 359— for- 
mation of league against her, i6.— excite- 
ment caused by annexation of Cracow, 
203— effects on civilisation of tlie revolu- 
tions in, viii 360— operation of causes to 
arrest population, 364. 

Europeen discipline, Ac., introduction of, by 
Mehemet All, v. 243— effects of Mahmoud’s 
introduction of 266. 

European powera, treaty agreed to by the, 
regarding the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, 
v. 279. 

European and Asiatic troops, right propor- 
tion of, in India, vi. 168. 

European Turkey, preparations for campaign 
of 1829 ill, iii. 49. 

Europeans, characteristics of, iv. 171— 
sources of their strength and weakness, 
ih. 

Euxine, the, closing of, to all war-ships but 
Russian, v. 257.— See Black Sea. 

Evans, colonel, returned for Westminster, v. 
32. 

Evans, general, the auxiliary legion under, 
y. 184— movements of his legion,^., 192, 
194— combat at Mendijur, and his subse- 
quent inactivity, 196--foi'ces under, 197 — 
combat before St Sebastian, 109 — opera- 
tions under, and attack on Fontarabia, 205 
—defeat of, at Hcrnani, 212— resigns com- 
mand, 213— capture, Ac., of Iran, 214. 

Evans, sheriff, and the privilege of parlia- 
ment, vi. 131— committal of, tb, 

Evans, Sir do Lacy, defeated in Westminstef, 

^ 1841, vi. 148— arguments of, for the limitw 
service system, viL 272— opposes tho em- 
bodying of the militia, viii. 323. 

Everett, Mr, on the emigration into the Unit- 
ed States, I 36 note. 

2 E 
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Kvcsliam, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
not^. 

Evora, the archbishop of, v. 92->Mlgaelitc 
feeling in, 117. 

Ewart, Mr, bill introduced by, for giving 
counsel to prisoners, vi. 27->inotion by, 
for abolition of punishment of death, 122. 

Exaltados, tlic, in Spain, ii. 241— views of, in 
Cadiz, 202. 

Examiner, the, on the ten-pound franchise, 
iv. 27— on the ministerial ]>lan of reform, 
ih note— supports the reform bill, 35. • 

Excel mans, general, ciforts of, to save Labe- 
doydrc, i. 124 indemnity to, ii. 122 note — 
reception of, by Cliarles X., iii. 73— dis- 
missed from service, 76 — revolutionary 
force iiudcr, ir>5. 

Excheipier bills, rcfhsal of government to 
issue, 1825, iii. 287 — fall in value of, 1847, 
viL 262, 276. 

Lxchefiuci's, the English and Irish, consoli- 
dation of, i. 67. 

Excise, adiiilinijs to the, 18.39, vi. 130— com- 
parative contributions per bead to, in Mcul- 
land and Ireland, vii. 2rj4. 

Exclusive system, spread of the, in England, 
i. 266 "its eftcct on society, 267. 

Excursion traiim, flnst starting of, and bene- 
fits trom them, vi. 341. 

Excfsiitions, diiiiinutiuii in number of, i. 204 
—conduct of tlic Irish peasantry at, iii. 
272. 

Executive, weakness of the, in Turkey, ii. 327 
— increased power of the, in France, iv. 168 
— view.s of the French liberals aa to the 
government of the, v. .373. 

Executive commission, weakness of the, in 
France, viii. 41. 

Exeter, election of 1835 in, v. 409. r- 

Exinouth, lord, sketch of the career of, i. 73 
note— his first procccdinpi and demands at 
Algiers, 74— his preparations for the attack 
on Algiers, 75— the foi-cc under him, Ac., 
76— his last demands, 77— the battle, Ac., 
78— honours conferred on him, 81— bis at- 
tack on Algiers as an iiistaiicc of iiavcal at- 
tiu'k on land defences, v. 358— oifer of, to 
Murat, i. 135. 

Export merchants, dlstres.s among the, on the 
peace, i. 45. 

Exports, ratio of, to shipinng, 1820-1851, i. 15 
note— Britisli, 1792 .*iiid 1815, 44— large in- 
crease of, on the peace, 45— increjise of, 
1817, 166— and 1818, 175— amount of, 1818, 


ISO— falling off in, 1819, 188— diminished, 
to South America, 213— increase of, for 
France, 1816 to 1821, ii. 78— fall in British, 
1818 to 1821, 145— I^nch, 1825-6, iii. 92— 
and 1822-30, 125 note— British, to South 
America, 1817-25, 218— British 1820-25. 221 
note— 1815-23, 222— foilure of the rccipi-o- 
city system to increase, 236— 183S-.53, 212 
note— excess of imports over, 1825, 251, 

253— falling off in, 1825, 262-lri8h, 1793- 
1823, 268— Britisli, 1818'33, as compared 
with currency, Ac., 294 note— Irish, dimi- 
nntion of, 370 — British, real and official 
values of, 371— increase in, 1814 to 1825, 
378 note^omparative, to Fiance, Russia, 
and Australia, iv. 28 note— French, fall in, 
after tiie Revolution, 139— British, 1830 to 
1833, V. 29 note— increase of, to India and 
China, 1827-49, 38 note— Irish, before and 
since the Union, 62 note— Frenoli, 1834-6, 
304—183741, :t47 note— British, 1845-9, 401 
note — 1834-6, 405 note — United States, 
1824-36, vi 48 note— Great Britain to Unit- 
ed States, 1835-42, <U note— British, excess 
of imports over, 1837-42, and its effects, 62 
— Canada, increase of, since 1841, 106 — 
West Indies, before and after emancipa- 
tion, 11.3 note-comixirison of navy with, 
1792 and 1838, 138 note— India, l.'>7 and 
note— dcidine of, from India uiidt^r Britisli 
rule, 164— India, 1849-54, 171 note— Great 
Britain, effects of distress in 1841, Ac., on 
them, 282-1839-43, ib. note— decrease of, 
to United States, 1836 to 1843, 287— Peel 
on the slate of, os affected by the corn 
laws, 289-183944,311 note— 1815and 1845, 
.333 note— increase in, 1842 to 1847, 342 and 
note— great increase of imports over, to 
1847, vii. 260— 1846-9, 287 note— falling olf 
in, 1847, 291—1845-50, ib. nute— great ex- 
cess of imports ov&\ its Ccaiiscs and conse- 
quences, 305— increase of, by the gold dis- 
coveries, 325-1853-6, ih. note— Franco, in- 
crease of, 1841 to 1847, 118 and note- Al- 
geria, 170-1850-55, 189 and note— France, 
1845-50, viii. 14 note— Germany, 140 note— 
England, 1846 to 1852, 286 and note— ef- 
fect of the gold discoveries on, 328. 

Exportation, duties on, in Turkey, ii. 327— 
regulations regarding, in Germany, iv. 236. 

Eye, disfinaiichised, iv. 20 note. 

Eyre, lieutenant, operations of, at Gabul, vi. 

254— account of the retreat from Cabul by. 
264, 265. 


F 


Fhbvicr, general, i. 151 at the funeral of 
Lafayette, iv, 378. 

Fabvier, colonel, efforts of, to sow di.saffec- 
tion in the Fnmch army, ii. 282— at the 
passage of the Bidassoa, 288 — defeated 
near Missolonghi, 419 — fomc raised and 
•xiperations under, 1825, 422— successes of, 
near Athens, 424r^efeat of, in attempt on 
Chios, iii. 64— dismissed from Portugal, v. 
89. 

Factoiy and ei^ncation Sill, Sir James* Gra- 
ham% vi. 313. 


Factory bill, new, introduced by Sir James 
Graham, and Lord Ashley's ten liours* 
amendment, vi. 813. 

Factory children, state, Ac., of, in France, 
iv. 304. . 

factory districts, laxge mortality in, vii. 268. 

Factory labour, Mr Fidden's bill for limit- 

'' ing, vii. 267 et teq. 

Fain, baron, the work of, iiL 200. 

Falloux, M., viii. 832. 

Faltchy, crossing of the Pmth by the Rus- 
sians at, iii 15. 

Famagusta, massacre of the Greeks in, il 868L 
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Families, la Soci^te des, organisation, &o., — viii. 200— resignation of Mettcniich, 201 

of, V. S61— it is changed into Uiat des iSai- — concessions made, 202— flight of^ from 

sous, ib. Vienna, 21(1— pn)clamniion from Innspruck, 

Fiimino, outbreak of, in Ireland, 1823, ii. 195 and measures there, 211— disavows the pro- 

— partial, in Ireland, 1830, iv. 13— the pro- CMdings of Jcllacliich, 212— relums to 

tcctionists on the dangers of, in Ireland, Vienna, 215 -concessions of, during insur- 

vi. 368, 369— difficulty of return to the com rection of Vienna, 220— ictires to Olmutz, 

laws alter the, 38(> — the danger of it had ib . — abdication of, ^8. 

INisse^ tO.— commencement of the, in Ire- Ferdinand of Naples, iustructions of, regard- 
laud, vii. 238— inefficiency of the poor-laws ing Murat, i. 138 note— breach of his pro- 
to meet it, 239— government plana of relief, mise of a constitution, 362 -progressive re- 

i5.— extent of the distress, 246— mortality • forms inti-oduced by him, 363— accepts the 
in Ireland from the, 245— reflections on it, constitution, 365— constitution granted by, 

256— government provision against, in Chi- in 1848, vii. 348— viii. 77— difiindties of, 

Tia. 2. with the Chamber, and defeat of the insur- 


Famiaes, Irish, 1823, Ac., caused by potato 
disease, vi. 357— cessation of, in India un- 
der the ZfMnindar system, 166. 

Fanariot Greeks, the, ii. 335— murders of, 
366. 

Fancourt, colonel, death of, during the mu- 
tiny at Vellore, vi. 178. 

Fane, Sir Henry, at first commands the AfT- 
ghanistan expedition, vi. 228. 

Farms, splitting of, in Ireland for political 
puriioses, ii. 266— siiiull, multiplication of, 
in Ireland, 835. 

Fanners, the Irish, the agrarian outrages 
headed by, ii. 194 and note— identity of in- 
terest between, and the manufacturer, iii. 
363— <lcsirc for reform among the, 367— oi>- 
])ositiou to the sliding scale among them, 
vi. 294— their state, 1845, 355. 

Funning, system of, in China, vii 12. 

Faro, captured by Don Fediti, v. 130. 

Fanrington, captain, defeat of tlio Aflghan 
insurgents by, vi. 246. 

Fashion, the aristocracy of, and its influence, 
i. 266. 

Fatliers of the Faith, title of, assumed by the 
Jesuits, vii 195. • 

Faubourgs, insun'ection of the, 1830, iii. 141. 

Faucher, Leon, proposal of, regarding unem- 
ployed workmen, viii. 42— new loan pro* 
IMiscd by, ib. -one of tlie committee on 
electoral rights, 344. 

Faucit, Miss Helen, the acting of, i 205. 

Federal union, influence of Uic i-evolutiouary 
war ill inducing the, in Gei'many,iv. 257- 
iiiflneuco of, in Germany, 258— influence of, 
on the interests of mankind, 202 — future 
]iu8sibilities of it, ib. 

Federici, general, at Fastrengo, viii. 87. 

J<\‘langiei:s, general, appointed governor of 
Naples, I 865. 

Felix, Don Hainon, becomes minister of the 
Transraariiie provinces, il 231. 

Fellows, captain, at Naiitriuo, il 429. 

Felony, hill for allowing counsel to persons 
accused of, rejected, i. 279. 

Fcltre, the dnke de, ministor-at-war under 
Kieheliou, i. 105— introduces law establish- 
ing courin-uiartial, 120— as ministcr-at-war, 
274— changes introduced into the army by, 
1817, 281— flismissed (Tom the mmistiy, 288. 

Females, exclusion of, from the Spanish 
tlirone, iv. 118— deci-ee abolishing this, 119 
—act regarding the employment of, in 
mines, vi. 312 -bill for limiting the factory 
laliour of, vii 267. 

Ferdinand, the emperor, accession of, and 
his communication to the Diet, iv. 244 . 


gents, 78— dethroned in Sicily, ib.- -orders 
tlie withdrawal of his troops from tlie scab 
of war, 91— terms oflered the Sicilians by, 
125. 

Ferdinantl VII., the chnractpr of, i. 331— his 
return to Spain, and tre.-itiiicnt by the 
Cortes, i5.— the decree of Valencia iinniil- 
ling the constitution, 332— terms of the de- 
cree, and pledges in favour of liberty, 333 
— enthusiasm with wliu'h I'cceivcd during 
his jounioy to Madrid, and Ins arrival tliero, 
/5.— coiii'ses open to liiiii, 334— li is despo- 
tic measures, i5.— re-establishes tlie inqiiL 
sition, i5.- -further arbitrary proceedings 
of, 335 ct .«C7.— increasing tyranny of, .137— 
difflcultieK of, ami change of niinistry, i5. 
— ni.'irriage of, to the daughter of the king 
of F( >i't 338— ti eaty regarding the queen 

of Etruria, 340 -marriage of, to the Frin- 
cess Maria of Saxony, 846 -vaidllation of, 
1820, 349— accepts the constitution, ib . — 
opening of the Cortes by, 364— refuses his 
assent to the decree against the priests, 
butiat last yields, 356— illegal iiieasures of, 
and his submission, 357— returns to Mad- 
rid, 358'-liiiiiiiliations to which subjected, 
ib . — position of, and attempt to resume 
his authority, ii. 230— attack by him on his 
ministers in the Cortes, 231— new ininistiy 
selected, ib. — appoints Murillo captain- 
general at Madrid, 234 — vetoes the law I’c- 
gai-ding the clubs, ib —closingof the Cories, 
235— speech of, on opening the cxtraoidi- 
nnry Cortes, 238- his irresolute conduct, 
239— retires from Madnd to Toledo, 242— 
diinger of, at Araujnex, 244— complete pro- 
stration of his authority, 249— retires to St 
lldcfonso, 15.— compelled io abandon Mad- 
rid on tlie advance of the 1-Ycnch, 289— de- 
position of, by the Cories, 291 -])Osition of, 
in Cadiz, 292 — negotiations Avith the French, 
296— deliverance of, 297— scene at if, ib — 
his first acts, 298— cruelties o<f*afier his 
restoration, ib. — ^liis entry into Madrid, and 
new niinistiy, 299— proclaimed by tlie For- 
tngiicse absolutists king of Fortiigal, iii. 
307— Lonis Philippe on, iv. 108— nianiage 
of, to Christina, 118— decree altering the 
Older of succession, 119— ultra-royalist con- 
spiracy against, v. 93— Absolutist proceed- 
ings, 95— supprassioii of mvolt, and crttel- 
tius after it, 96— intrigues against, 182^ 98 
—death of his queen, and his marriage to 
Queen Christina, 101— intrigues regarding 
the succession, 102 et scy.— the Pragmatic 
Sanction, 103— birth of a daughter, 104« 
his irresolution, 105— his death, 109. 
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Ferdinand, the. archduke, at the storming of 
Uidflai, V. 276. 

Fergusson, Mr, arguments of, for repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, iii. 332. 

Fergusson, Mr Gutlar, opposes the Irish co- 
ercion bill, V. 21 — ^becomes Judge-advocate, 
64— opposes Lord Londonderry’s appoint- 
ment, 413— judge-advocate, 1835, 421 note 
— on the depression of Indian industry by 
our commercial code, vi. 200. 

Fermanagh, conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants in, iii. 375. 

Ferns, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v. 8. 

Ferozepoi'c, meeting of the governor-general 
and Runjeet Singli at, &c., vi. 228. 

Fcnizcshali, retreat of tlio 8ikliH iLiid march 
of the Britisli to. viii. 84— battle of, 85 it 
*eq —second battle, 87 et xeq. 

Ferraiid, count, i. 132. 

Ferrandiniers, secret society of the, iv. 
374. 

Fcirara, democratic insurrection in, 1830, iv. 
132 — occupation of, 1847, by the Austrians, 

vii. 342— relief of citadel of, viii. 100— oc- 
cupied by the Aiistriuiis, 107, 121. 

Ferraii, general, movements of, viii. 90. 

Ferretti, caidiiid, vii. 339. 

Ferrol, revolt at, i. 319— holds out for tlio 
T(>V'>hit<ioiii.sts, 292— surrender of, 2i)4. 

Fei'ionnays, the count du la, made meinbcr 
of Chamber of Peers, i. 94 — rciiresents 
France at the Congress of Veiona, ii. 258 — 
minister of foreign alfairs, iii. 101— retires 
from olllce, 105. 

Fdtes, piildii;, decree of the Germanic Diet 
regarding, iv. 239. 

Feuchbres, niadame de, connection of, with 
the Duke de Bourbon, iv. 105 -his bequest 
to her, and repoils circulated in touse- 
qiiencc, 106 -<h;ath of, vii. 140. 

Fends, pi'cvaleiice of, in Afighauistaii, vL 
209. 

Feudal exactions, number, d:e., of, iu Galli- 
cin, vii. 197. 

Feudal militia of Turkey, the, ii. 310. 

Feudal privileges, abolished iu Prussia, viiL 
172. 

Feudal tenure, abolition of, in Hungary, viii. 
207. 

Feutrier, M., miui.stor of laiblic worship, iii. 
101 . 

Fever, ravages of, among tlie army in Bur- 
mah, vi. 186, 189— in Ireland during the 
famine, vii. 245. 

Fever hospital, Dublin, grant to ilic, iii. 267 
note. 

Few, captain, vii. 58. 

Fichte, tn^pliilosophy, Ac., of, iv. 292. 

Fielden, Mr, on the new poor-law, 1839, vl. 
72— bill brought in by, to limit factory la- 
bour, vii. 267. 

Fielding, the novels of, i. 249. 

Fielding, Copley, the paintings of, i. 259. 

Fieni, minister under Don Pedro, v. 132. 

I'lesehi, attempt to assassinate Louis Phi- 
lljjpe by, V. 297— his arrest, ift.—skebih of 
career, ib. note — ^his trial and execu- 
tion, 299— effects of the conspiracy of, on 
the position of the king, 304. 

Filanghieri, general, capture of Messina by, 

viii. 79— commands against the Sicilians, 
124— operations there, 126. 


Filibustering, origin of, in the United States, 
vi. 61. 

Financial y'ear, proposed change in the. In 
Franco, i. 314. 

Finance, ditllcultios regarding, 1841, vi. 283. 

Finance committee, dissensions iu the Go- 
derich cabinet regarding the, iii. 327— ap- 
pointment of the, 329. 

Finances, Algeria, viL 169. 

Finances, Belgiuin, 1848, viii 147. 

Finances, China, vii 2. 

Finances, the liSmicli, desperate state of, in 
1815, I 97—1816, 144, 273— difficulties re- 
garding, in 1817, 282—1817, 284—1818, 296 
—improvement in them, 1816 to 1820, ii. 
78—1819, 83—1820 and 1821, 110-1822, 
229— flourishing state of. on the accession 
of Cliarles X., iii. 77-1826-7, 92—1827, 97 
—1830, 124— under Ix>uis Philippe, 1830, 

iv. 107—1831, 137— comparison of them, 
1826-32, 138 note— indignation excited by 
the statement, 138—1832, 312— improved 
fsonditiou of, after snppi-e.SKion of revolt of 
St Meri, 341—1833, 1834, and 1835, 361— un- 
der Louis Philippe, statements regarding, 

v. 311—1836. 304-1837-41, 347 note— stale 
of, 1811, .306 — increasing embaimssnient 
of, 1841, vii 119— disnsin)iis stale of, 1840, 
136—1841, and report on them, 145—1842, 
154 — inci'eaKing tlisorder of, under Ijouis 
Philippe, 166— state of. 1847, 365— speech 
of Thiers on, 1S4S, 377— last budget of 
Ijouis Fhilip]>e, 381— state of, 1848, viii 
14, 41— under Louis Naimleoii, 67— disas- 
trous state of, 1848, 333—1848-9, 334. 

Finances, Great Britain, contrast between, 
1792 and 1815, i. 43— for 1815 and 1816, 65 
note— 1816 and 1817, 167— improvcnnmt in, 

1818, 174 — 1818, 180— discussion iu parlia- 
ment on, 199—1819, ib. note— 1820, ii. 164 
—1822, 205—1823, ift. 222—1824, i6.— de- 
tailed statement of, 1823, 1824, 224 note 
—1825, 256—1826, 800-1826, 1827, 1828. 
321—1829, .369—1830, 382—1831, iv. 14, 47 
—distressed state of, 1832, v. 5—18.32 and 
1833, 6 note— 1833, 30— 183A 156—1835, 
405—1836, vl 12—1837, 28— deplorable 
state of, 1839, 135—1840-42, 282 note— dis- 
tressed state of, 1842, 294 — ^proposed meas- 
ures of Peel, i5.— 1839-44, 311 note — fa- 
vourable aspect of, 1844, 327— flourishing 
shite of, 1842 to 1847, 342 and iioti*— Peel's 
Shitemcnt of, 1845, 343—1846, 371—1847. 
vii. 259— depi-essed state of, 1848, 290— 
1S49 to 1852, viii. 300. 

Fiiinnces, deplorable state of, in Greece, 
1826, il 423. 

Finances, Irish, before and since the Union, 
v. 62 note. 

Finances, India, 1830-52, vi. 160 note— how 
raised, Ac., 163 and note— items of the re- 
venue, 165— embarrassed state of, 200 — 
1857, vii 114. 

Finances, Boland, 1831, iv. 190— Galllcia and 
S^osen, t&.— of Russian Poland, ib. 

Finances, poweni of the Statcs-general of 
Prussia reganling, iv. 255—1848, viii. 173. 

Finnnees, the Russian, statistics of, ii. 25— 

1819, 34—1826, ill 3—1831, iv. 189 note. 

Fiiianees, the Spanish, state of, from the losn 

of South America, I 326— in 1815, 837, 341 
—measures of the Cortes regarding, 355— 
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Finances, the Spanish, coniiwud. 
state of, and measures regarding them, ii. 
234~1822, 241— deplorable state of, 245. 

Fiiianees, Turkish, iL 331. 

Finances, United States, effects of the cru- 
sade against the banks on the, vi. 59. 

Fine Arts, recent progress of, in England, i. 
257 et in France, ill 214 et seq. 

Finland, the noquisition of, by Russia, iL 2 
—population of, 1831, iv. 189 note. 

Finlay, Mr, the affair of, viii. 318. 

Finlay, Mr Kirkman, free-trade petition pre- 
sented by, ii. 168. 

Finn, Mr, motion of, on Orange lodges, vL 

11 . 

Fisheries, companies for, 1825, iil 253 note. 

FitsEclareuce, captain, at the arrest of the 
Cato Street conspirators, ii. 159. 

Fitzgerald, lord, motion by, on the Irish cor- 
pomtion bill, vi. 22. 

Fits^rald, camel force in Scinde under, vii. 

66 . 

Fitzgerald, Mr Vesey, becomes president of 
board of trade, iii. 328 — ^new corn-law in- 
troduced by, 1828, 330— defeat of, for tlie 
county of 0101*0, 336. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs, conduct of George III. to- 
wai'd, iii. 399-^oatli of, and her caraer, vi. 
42. 

Fimames, the duke de, i. 116— arguments of, 
for the government law of arrest, il 100 — 
takes the oaths to Louis Philippe, iv. 99— 
at Latnaninc’s funeral, 330— arrest of, 3:18. 

Fitzwilliain, earl, i. 179— dismissed from his 
lord-Ucutenoncy, ii. 152. 

FUime, prices of wheat ai^ 1817 and 1819, ii. 
141 note. 

Five per cents, proposed reduction of the, in 
France, v. 305 tt mq. 

Flahault, count, efforts of, to save Labodo- 
yire, i. 124 — ctfortseof, to retain Prussia 
neutral toward Poland, iv. 208. 

Flax, consumption of, in England, 1822-5, 

iii. 251 note— abolition of duty on, vi. 344. 

Flaxman, the works of, i. 262. 

Flemings, jealousies between, and the Dutch, 

iv. 110. • 

Fleury de Chabonlon, M., i. 124. 

Flintcr, general, defeat of the Carlists by, v. 
224. 

Flocon, M., vii. 148— on the proposed reform 
banquet, &c., 386— urgfis insurrection, 390 
—appointed one of provisional govern- 
ment, 400 and note— votes for, 1848, viii. 
34 note— minister of commerce, 1848, 36 
note. 

Flogging, prevalence of, in Russia, ii. 19— 
abolition of, in the Indian army, vi. 202— 
failure of this, vii. 234— discussion on, 
1846, 231 et wq'.— necessity of it in the 
field, 233. 

Florence, proposed congress at, ii. 258— re- 
volutionary excitement in, 1830, iv. 118— 
reception of Lord Minto at, v|^ 345— ex- 
citement in, on the fail of Milan, viii. IV 
—declares for a republic, 111— counter-re- 
volution at, 123. * 

Floret, M., prefect of Toulouse, vii. 147. 

Florida, sale of, by Spain to the United 
Stotes, L 345. 

Finite, M. de, elected for Paris, viiL 843 
note. 


Flour, fiiU in price of, 1782-1837, vl. 70 note. 
Flushing, the bombardment of, as m in- 
stance of naval attack on land defences, t. 
858. 

Fo. religions system of, in China, vii. 6. 
Foiurd, the milituy history of, iil 197. 
Follett, Sir W., solicitor-general, 1835, ▼. 407 
note— solicitor-general, 1841, vi. 280 note. 
Fontana d’Oro, the club of the, ii. 237. 
Fontanes, M. do, defence of the law of arrest 

S r, i. 121— arguments of, for change in the 
ectoral law, 311. 

Fonblanque, statistics of population from, 
viii 301. 

Fontarabia, the British legion at, y. 205. 
Fontenay, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

Foo-choo, oi)ening of, vii. 20. 

Food, inapplicability of free-trade principle 
to, iii. 244— high price of, in Great Britain, 
1841, vL 281 — Peel on effects of reduction 
in price of, 289— rise in prices of, 184^ 
358— effects of free trade on prices of, vii. 
317. 

Forbes^ lieutenant, at the siege of Bhurtpore, 

Porbiii des E.<isarts, M., moves the expulsion 
of Manuel, ii. 280. 

Foreign enlistment hill, arguinents in par- 
liament on the, i. 207 et teq.--isi carried, 
210 . • 
Foreign grain, effects of free trade on price 
of, viii. 294. 

Foreign market, comparison of, with the 
home, iii. 240. 

Foreign periodicals, decrees of the Gennanic 
Diet regarding, iv. 239. 

Foreign policy, e.]iangc of, in England after 
1830, i. 4— change in British, and dangers 
froirethis, 15 — change in, fiDm the fall of 
the Wellington ministry, iv. 1— change in, 
since the reform bill, 57. 

Foreign sliipi)ing, proportion of, to British, 
1820-51, i. 15 note— discouragement of, by 
the navigation laws, iii. 227— clfiyts of the 
I’cciprocity system on, 2.S2— statistics of, 
1801-40, ib. note — comparison of, with Brit- 
ish, 1842-56, A’ii. 327 note— effects of repeal 
of navigation laws on, viii. 292.— iS’cc dip- 
ping. 

Foreign states, Lamartine’s circular to, 1848, 
viii. 20. 

Foreign trade, value of, as compared with 
home, ii. 172. 

Foreign writers, explanation by, of the con- 
duct of England in regard to slavery, vii. 
229. 

Foreigners, j^rosperity caused in Paris by ex- 
penditure of, iv. 81— alien act fdf Tegistra- 
tion of, vi. 354. 

Forests, comparative want of, in Spain, i. 322 
—of Poland, value of the, iv. 173. 

Forli, capture of, by the Papal treops, iv. 
315. 

Fori Cox, siege of, by the Caffres, viii. 312. 
Fori Hare, Caffraria, operations at, viii. 312. 
Forte, M., votes for, as vice-president of the 
Deputies, v. 309. ^ • 

Forte, marquis de la, viii. 50. 

Fortified places, mode of defence of, by the 
Turks, li. 339. 

Fortune newspaper, advoratos a republic, iv. 
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Forty-shilling franchise, unsuitability of, to 
theilrish, m. 372. 

Forty-shilling f^choldcrs, influence of crea- 
tion of, in Ireland, iiL 269— fncilltios given 
by system of, to designs of Catholic Asso- 
ciation in Ireland, 335— command of them 
obtained by it, ib. —violent declaration of 
the Catholic Association reganliiig the, 
342— bill for disfranchising the, 353— the 
Irish, excluded by the reform bill. iv. 56. 
Foster, Mr Leslie, on the Irish church, iii. 277 
— opposes the Catholic einanciiiiitioii bill 
1825, 285. 

Foucault, M. dc, arrest of Manuel by, ii. 
281. 

Fouchc, discussions ns to his appointment to 
the ministry, i. 86 — aitpoiiiictl minister of 
polico, 87— opposc.s reactionary iuca.surcs, 
89 — advocates restoring the freedom of 
the press, 92— lists of tin* Nnpolconista for 

S unishment prepared by, 1)3— efforts of, 
uring the elections of 1815, 102 — dismiss- 
ed from tliu iiiiiiistr}', 10.3— his fall and 
death, 101— efforts of, for the escape of 
the proserihed Napoleonists, 124 — Jind to 
save Labedoybre, ib . — efforts of, for the 
escape of Key, 126 —and to save Lavalcttc, 
132— the Memoirs of, iii. 200. 

Foiy'lier, general, during the insurrection of 
June, viii. 46— wounded during insurrec- 
tion of July, 49. 

Fonld, M., returned to national as.senibly, 
viii. 41. 

Foundlings, total niunhcr of, in Prance, iii. 
169 note— how managed when yoniig, 171— 
number of, boni in Paris, 1829 31, iv. 140 
note— annual number of, in France, v. 
850. 

Foundling hospital, Dublin, grant to tihe, iii. 
2G7 note. 

Foundling hospitals, the, of France, iii. 170 — 
their manageinciit of the ehildrcu, 171 - 
defence of, by Lamartine, v. 350. 

Four per cents, reduction of the, 1830, iii. 383 
—reduction of the, in Knglaiid, v. 40.5. 
Fourvicres, destruetion of the, viii. 22. 
Fowey, disfrane.hiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Fox, C. J., views of, with reganl to the sink- 
ing fiind, iii. 383 — conduct of George IV. 
to, in reference to Mrs Fitzherbert, 300 — 
and Mrs Fitzherbert, vi. 42. 

Foy, genenil, i. 309— returned to the Depu- 
ties in 1819, ii. 84— his previous (!arcer and 
character, ib . — on the death of the Duke de 
Ben-i, 94— arguments of, against the pro- 
posed law of arrest, 99 -arguments of, 
agiiin^the new electoral law, 104— named 
a nmimicr of Berton’s imwisioiial govern- 
ment, 225— protests .against the expulsion 
of Manuel, 282— retumed for Paris, 1824, 
307— on the ordonnance regarrling the army, 
iii. 76— on the proposed indemnity to the 
emigrant!}, 80, 82 note- death and charac- 
ter of, 86. 

Foy, Fernand, elected for Paris, viii. 343 
•hole. 

FKnc-Comniuneros, society of the, in Spain, 
i. 358. 

France, position and social stiitc of, at the 
close of the war, i. 1— causes in, which pre- 
disposed to the revolution of 1830, .3— the 
iniddlo class elevated to power by the re- 
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volntion of 1830, 4— the alliance with Eng- 
land which followed, ib. — arrest of the re- 
volution of 1848, 11— restoration of mili- 
tary despotism by Louis Napoleon, 12— 
standing army of, <6.— distress fri)m con- 
traction of the currency, 19— proportion of 
crime to education, 26— rapidity of reac- 
tion after 1848, SO— affects of representa- 
tive institutions on, 31— increasing influ- 
ence of religion, 41— difficulties of the go- 
vernment after Waterloo, 83— difflculties 
bom the changeable disposition of the peo- 
ple, fb.— effects this produced in 1816, 84— 
effects of the first restoration, fb.— humi- 
liation and sufferings after Waterloo, ib . — 
reaction against Napoleon, &c., 85^ifil- 
culties of liouis XVI II. in consequence, ib. 
—ministry of 1815, 87— proclamation of 
Tionis XVTIl.. tb.— entry of the king into 
Paris, 88— violence of the royalists, 89 — 
dilficuliy regarding the Chambers, ib. — 
now electoral constitution, 90 et 5e</.— roy- 
alist difficulties, 91— partial restoration of 
the freedom of the press, 92— the punish- 
ment of the Napoleonists resolved on, ib. 
—ordinance regarding the Chamber of 
Peers, 63— making the peerage hcrcditaiy, 
94— the allied trooi)s in, ib.— the army of 
the Loire, 95— reorganisation of the nnny, 
96— restoration of the works of art from, 
ib. — desperate state of the finances, 97 > 
royalist reaction in the south, 98— mas- 
sacres, Ac., there, 99 et seg.— persecution of 
Protestants, 101— temper during the elec- 
tions, 102— their ultra-roynlist cliaracter, 
103— fall of the Talleyrand ministry, 104— 
that of the Duke de Richelieu, 105— difti- 
cnltics of the negotiations with the allies, 
107— demands of the allies, 108— the treaty 
of Paris, ib. — iiiodenitionofthe allies, 112— 
meeting and temper of the Chamber of De- 
puties, IIS— opening of the Chambers, and 
the king’s speech, IIG- -dilliculties about 
taking the oath of fidelity, 117— influence.*; 
urging the govcminciit to the luinishmcnt 
of Ney, &C., 123— consideitttions which 
weighed with the court, tb.— general am- 
nesty pniclaimed, 140— proposed new law 
of elections, 142 H scfy.— the budget for 
1816, 144 et soy.— discussion on the 
endowment of the churcli, 146 et seq. 
—discussion on the law of divorce, 14S 
—changes in the administration, 149 — 
cons])jracy of the liberal party, ib . — 
outbreak of Didier at Grenoble, 150— sub- 
sequent severities, ib. — conspiracy in 
Paris, 151— and at Lyons, tb. — prepara- 
tions for a change in the electoral law, tb. 
— oi-diimiice of 6th Sept., 154— feelings on. 
it, tb.— effects of it, 155— reflections on the 
reaction of 1815, 156— it was forced on tha 
government, 157 — iniquities perpetrated 
By jnrifis in, tb.— illustration of human 
vicissitude fh)in, 159 — causes which led ta 
the fkilure of the Revolution, 160— effects 
of the coup d*4tat of 5th Sept., 271— demo* 
cratic basis on which the franchise was 
now founded, 272— the elections of 181.5, 
tb.— efforts of the royalists and liberals, ib. 
—result of the elections of 1815, 273— in* 
temal government after the coup d’etat. 
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273— general distress in, 274— opening of 
the Chamber of Deputies, i6.— state of 
parties in it, 275 tt srg. —discussion on 
new law of election, 276 et aeg.— proposed 
new laws regarding individual freedom and 
the liberty of the press, 279 et seq . — 
scarcity in, and measures of government 
to relieve it, 281— more libenu system in 
the army, tb.— concordat between, and 
Home, 282— great difficulty regaidiiig the 
linances, tb.— efforts of Wellington and the 
jKinperor Alexander with regard to the in- 
demnities, 283— convention regarding the 
army of occupation, 284— the budget for 
1817, ib.— law reganiing bequests to the 
chuKdi, 285— argumciitH for a proprietary 
clergy, 2S(i ef Mg.— changes in the ministry, 
288— the elections of 1S17, 289— state of 
jmblic opinion, ib.— new law of recruiting, 
291 et Mg.— expiry of the laws regarding 
]»ci*sonal freedom and prcvotal courts, 295 
— failure of that for establishing the con- 
(;ordat, 295— budget for 1818, 296— arrange- 
ment concluded regarding the indemnities, 

297— representatives of, at Aix-la-Chapcll^ 

298— terms of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle 
rcf^rding, 299— secret treaty with the 
.allies, ib. — and secret protocols, 300- -eva- 
cuation of, by the allied troops, 302 — ^the 
elections of 1818, 305— financial crisis in, 
?b.— breaking up of the ministry, 306— 
new ministry fonned, 808— nieasiues of 
the new ininisters, 309— general jiromotion 
of the lilierols, ib.— moveincni against the 
electoral law in the Feera, ib.— discussion 
on it, 310— excitement in, with regard to 
the law of elections, ib.— defeat of the 
ministry, 31 their incasurtis, 314— great 
creation of jieers, ib.— ascendancy of the 
liberals in the Dci\iiities, ib. — ^results of the 
change already made, 315— repeated coups 
d’etat, ib.— those all on the popular side, 
316— flight of Spanish liberals into, .335— 
invasion of, by the Spaniards in 1815, 337 
— population per square mile, il. 10 note — 
Teiueseuiiitive of, at the Congress of Trop- 
pan, 30— neutrality of, at the Congress of 
Jjaybacli, 37— first symptom of alliance 
with England, 38— evils of, at the close of 
ISIG, 77— rapid flow of prosperity during 
the following year, ib. — exports, imports, 
and revenue, 78— thorough establishment 
of representative institutions, ib. — incn»»- 
ing demands of the liberal party, 79— pop- 
ular acts of the new ministry, ib. — re- 
turn of parties proscribed, 80— increasing 
strength of the liberals, ib. — ^law reganiing 
the press, ib —debate ou the return of the 
proscribed parties, 81— sensation excited 
by this debate, 82— increasing violence of 
the prasH, ib.— the budget for 1819, 83— 
pniparations for tlie elections of 1819, ib . — 
their results, ib.— change in Ij^e iniiiistiy, 
80~-attn(‘k by tlie press on tlie new onQp87 
—king's STteech at openiim of session, ib . — 
strangth of jiarties in the Chamber, ib. — tfe- 
sigiis of the. liberals in Paris, 88— now elcc- 
tfiral law proposed, ib.— and decided ou by 
the government, 89— opposition of the 
lilierals to it, ib.— assassination of the 
Duke do Berrl, 91— sensation caused by it, 
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93 — indignation against the minisjbiy, 04 
— fall of Decazes, and fonnatiou or % new 
ministry, 96 — first measures of the session^ 
and discussion on the law of arrest, 99 et 
seg. — discussion ou rc-ostablishing the 
censorship, 100 et Mg.— reflections on it, 
102— alarming state of, and defensive mea* 
snres of government, 103— denunciation of 
the secret government, 104— proposed new 
electoral law, ib.— discussion on it, ib. et 
seq. — diBlurl)auces in Furis, 108 et seq. — ^the 
budget for 1820 and 1821, 110— organisa- 
tion and olyectB of the conspiracy in 
the army, 111— its failure, 112— prosecu- 
tions which followed, ib.— liirtli of Uie 
Duke dc Bordeaux, 113 — rejoicings on it, 
ib. — congratulations and promotions on 
the birth of the prince, 114— rupture with 
the Doctrinaires, ib.— disturbances in the 
])rovincc8, and internal measures of gov- 
ernment, 110— changes in tlie royal house- 
hold, ib.— new organisation of the army, 
117— ordoiinaiicc reganiing public instruc- 
tion, 118 — the king's circular to the elec- 
tors, ib.— result of the elections, 119— ef- 
fect of the change in the Assembly, ib. — 
(‘.hangc ill the ministry, 120— speech of the 
king on o]H‘ning the session, ib. — measures 
fixing the electoral disUicts, 121— for 
additional ecclesiastical endowments, ib. — 
modillc\atioii of the corn laws, ib. - law for 
indemnity to imperial donatories, 122— 
new law regarding censorship of press, ib. 
— iucToasing irritation and difficulties of 
the ministry, 123— fall of the Hichclieu 
ministry, 124- tlie new one, ib. — import- 
ance of the accession of the royalist inin- 
istgy', 125 — ciTccts of the change in tho 
electoral law, ib. — defects of the represen- 
tative system in, 120— undue ascendancy’ 
of the Parti-pretre, ib.— cause of the reac- 
tion against lilieral institutions, 127— death 
of Napoleon, ib. et seq.- objects of tlio libe- 
rals ill, as comyiarcd with England, 133— 
diUercuce in tlie causes which produced 
discontent in the two, ib . — effects of over- 
issues of paper in, during the llcvolution, 
130— monetary crisis in, 1819, 142— loans 
raised in 1817-18, ib. note— number of 
children receiving education, 165— exports 
from England per head to, 173 note— 
number of capital offences in the code of, 
198— character of tho revolutionary at- 
tempts of 1819-20, 212— divergence from 
England on the Spanish question, y'b.—Iaw 
regarding the press, 222— rise of the Car- 
bonari and secret societies iir,*224 - con- 
spiracy at Befort, 225— insurrection at 
3%ouars, ib.— conspiracy at La Buehellc, 
220— insurrections at Colmar, Alarseillcs, 
and Toulon, 228— budget of 1H22; 229 — 
favourable result of the elections to tho 
royalists, ih.— state of public opinion, 230 
— rleclaration regarding South American 
independence, 260— instructions to her re- 
presentatives regni'ding Spain, 261— |iues- 
tions proposed on the Simnish question, 
262— the results of the congress to her ad- 
vantage, 263— effects of the Siianish revo- 
lution in, 253— necessity for the inter\'ei.- 
tion in Spain, 254— views with which the 
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intervention is regarded in England, 255— 
danger of a renewal of tbe family compact, 
«b.— representatives of, at the congress of 
Verona, 268— views of, at the congress, 259 
—the slave trade carried on under flag of, 
and her resistance to its suppression, 260 
—division in the cabinet on the Spanish 
question, 26fl— continued warlike prepara- 
ttons, 267— unanimity in favour of war, ib. 
— withdrawal of the ambassador from 
Spain, ib.— opening of the Chanibers, ami 
the royal speech, 268— reply of tlie Spanish 
government, ib. — discussion in the Depu- 
ties on the Spanish question, 274 et seq . — 
•effect produced by Chateaubriand’s speech, 
278— Talleyrand on the war, ib.— vote for 
earryiiig it on, 279— enthusiasm for tlie 
Spanish war, 282— cfroits of the liberals to 
sow disaffection in the army, ib.— first 
difflcultios in the Spanish campaign, 286— 
forces, 287— the invasion of Spain, 288 ef 
declines the intervention of Russia 
in Spain, 302 — elections of 1824, and 
strength of the royalists, 306— opening of 
the Chambers, 307— laAV of septcuniality, 
tb.— law for reducing tlie interest of the 
.national debt, 309— difference between the 
funds of, and those of England, tb. — 
cliLiiges ill the ministry, 310— statistics, 
ib. — death, Ac., of Louis XVEll., 312 — 
jiierit of the invasion of Spain in 1823, 314 
— it nearly established the throne of the 
restoration, ib. — it was justifiable, 315 — 
efforts of, to avert a rupture between Rns- 
■sia and Turkey in 1821, 380— and on behalf 
of the Principalities, 1823, 394 -views of, 
regarding Greece, 421— the treaty of 6th 
July regarding Greece, 425 — naval urepa- 
xations to enforce it, 426— fin, al mUi to 
Turkey, 427 — expediti<ui from, against 
Ibrahim Pacha in Greece, iii. 64— jiosition 
of, on tlie accession of Cliarlcs X., 7u— his 
character, ib. et — tlie Duke d’Angou- 

l§mo declared dauphin, 71— secret cama- 
rilla of pric.sts, 72— I'ensoi'ship of the press 
abolished, 73— dangers of this, ib.— increas- 
ing influence of the Jesuits, 74 — their 
strength in the legislature and ministry, 
lb. — ^general ])rosperity in, 76— injudicious 
measure reg.ardiug the army ib. — meet- 
ing of the Chambers, ih . — state of the 
linances, 77— civil list, and restoration of 
the Orleans estates, ib.— firoposcd indem- 
nity to the emigrants, 7S— difnculties of 
the government in connection with it, 80— 
arguments against it, ib. et effects of 
the indtonnity to the emigrants, 82— law 
against sacrilege, 83— measiires for tlie re- 
duction of the debt, 84— coronation of the 
king, 85 — ^prosecutions of the liberal press, 
ib. — ^recognition of the iudepcnde.nce of 8t 
Domingo, 87— proposed change in law of 
succession, 88 et set;.— finances, 1826 and 
1827, 92— measures of the Jesuits, ib.— 
jiubilee in, tb.— Jesuit preceptor to the 
Duke de Boi-deaux, ib.— re-establishment 
the censorship, 93 et indignation 
caused by liiis, 94— passing of the law, 95 
—disbanding of the National Guard of 
Paris, 96— results of this, ib— treaty of 
41th July regarding Greece, and convention 
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regarding the slave trade, 97— financial 
projects and embarrassments of the gov- 
ernment, ib.— a dissolution resolved on, 
98— censorship re-establislied by ordon- 
nance, ib.— creation of peers, and dissolu- 
tion, ib.— preparations of the parties, 99 — 
elections ana riots in Paris, 100— recrim- 
inations between the ministry and the 
Jesuits, tb. —dissolution of the Villilo 
ministry, 101— the Martignac ministry, ib. 
—meeting of tlie Chambers, 102 —law ex- 
cluding government employes from the 
suffrage, 103 et seq.—nevr law regaling the 
press. 104— law a^inst the Jesuits, ib. — 
preparations for change of ministry, 105 — 
opening of the Chambers, 1829, 106— state 
of parties in the Deputies, 107— accession 
of the Polignac ministiy, 108— importance 
of this, 109— attacks of the press on the 
ministry, 112— Ijafayettc in the south, ib. 
—retirement of T^a Dourdonuaye, 113 — 
Polignac’s memoir on the state of, 115— 
influence of the press in, 117— their hos- 
tility to the Polignac ministry, ib.— meet- 
ing of the Chambers, 118— votes on the 
presidency, and address, ib. — ^prorogation 
of the Chambers, and designs of the king, 
122— prosecutions of the press, 123— rejwrt 
of finance minister, 124— population, Ac., 
ib.— taxes and revenue, ib. — ])ublic debt, 
ih. — ^general prosperity, 125— and discon- 
tent, ib.— the expedition to Algiers, 126 ct 
seq. — negotiations with England on the 
subject, ib. —a^emeiit with Russia for 
extendii^ the fi-onfier to the Rliims 131 — 
dissolution of the Chambers, ib. — result of 
the elections, 132— coup d’etat resolved on, 
ib.— the onlonnances, 135— want of pre}>a- 
ration on the part of tlie government, 136 
—issuing of the ordoniiaiices, and their 
first effect, 1.37— comnieiiceinoiit of the in- 
surrection, 138 — commencement of the 
conflict in Paris, 140— measures of the gov- 
ernment, 142— proceedings of the liberals, 
and formation of provisional government, 
144— state of allairs at St Cloqd, and firm- 
ness of the king, 145— forces, Ac., on the 
29th, 146— meeting of liberals at Lafitte’s, 
ib.— and their resolution, 147 — continued 
Hiicccsses of the insurgents, 148 et eeq . — 
Paris evacuated by Marmont, 150— conces- 
sions resolved on, ib. et eeq. — attempt to 
form a new ministry, 151— completion of 
the revolution at Paris, 152— last attempt 
at negotiation, tb.— the lieuteiiant-gene- 
ralcy refused by the Duke d’Orleans, 1.53— 
the king retires fi'Oin St Cloud, ib.— ainl ab- 
dicates, 154— departure of Charles X., Ac., 
for England, 156 et eeq. — ^reflections on the 
fall of the Restoration in, 158— errors of 
the king in the conflict, 159— difference in 
this respect in England, tb. —secret objects 
of the liberal opposition, 160— error of the 
^king in Ifis ground of resistance, ib.— want 
of preparation by the government, 161 — 
« error of the government in not arresting 
the liberal leaders, tb. — effects of the 
treacheiy of the troops, 162— results of 
this to the cause of freedom in, ib.— eiror 
of the military comm'anders, 163 —cause of 
this in the composition of the army, tb. — 
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military errors committed, 164— influence 
of the Parti-pr6tre on government, 166— 
vehemence of tlie opposition to the resto- 
ration, ih.— the constitution as popular as 
the country could bear, 166— the Bourbons 
identified with the national disasters, ib. — 
effect of the continuance of peace, 167— 
causes of the expeditions to E(pain and Al- 
giers, ib.— political reasons for those, 168 
—effects of the destruction of the aristo- 
cracy, tb.— absence of religious restraint 
in the toiviis, 169— number, of natural 
children in these, tb.— political effect of 
this, 170— these as combatants in Paris, 
ib. — circumstance which mitigated tliese 
evils, 171— decline in the comforts of the 
working classes, ib.— causes of this, 172— 
effects of the division of land on industry, 
173— burdens on the land in, 174 — crowding 
of the inhabitants into towns, 175 -effects 
of destruction of commercial wealth dur- 
ing the revolution, ib.— general competi- 
tion and misery of working classes, 176 - 
want of ropresontation of them, ib. — ^were 
the ordonnanccs illegal, 177— previous ones 
not objected to, tb.— necessity for coups 
d'etat in, 178— conduct of the king, tb.— 
sketch of the literature of, during and 
after the restoration, 179 et recipro- 
city treaty with, 231 note — exports to, 
1840-9, 236 note— exports of silks tyoni 
England to, 243 note— nre|)onderance of 
agricnltural impulation in, 303 ~OTigih of 
the differences betif^een, and Portugal, 
1826, 307— disavows the proceedings tliere, 
809— tendency of, toward military con- 
quest, iv. 57- exports to, compared with 
Australia, 58 note— eflei'ts of uniform re- 
presentation in, 79— objects of the revolu- 
tion in, 80— its fayiii'e, 81 -prosperity of 
the bourgeois class, ib.— their interesfa ad- 
verse to tjiosc of labour, 82— effects of 
spread of machinery. &'c., tb. —increased | 
strength of government, tb.— dangers to 
which this led, 83— the Republicans, ib.— 
the Nupokonists, 84— the Orleanists, tb.— 
the duke remains in retirement, tb.— he 
proposed as king, 85— the duke proposed 
as lieutenant-general for the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, tb. -first idacards in the Orleans 
interest, 86 — his situation, tb. — ^interview 
between Thiers and the duchess, 87— irre- 
solute conduct of the duke, tb.— meetings 
of the Deputies and Peers, ib.— meeting at 
the Chamber of Peers, 88— meeting of re- 
publicans, tb.— scene at the Hotel do 
Ville, 89— defeat of the Napoleonists, 90— 
panic of the Orleanists, tb.— arrival of the 
fluke at Paris, ib.— he accepts the lieuten- 
ant generalship, 91— Guizot’s proclamation 
of the principles of the government, 92— 
visit of the duke to the Hotel de Ville, tb. 
—efforts of his partisans to pcmularise his 
dynasty, 94— conversation between ^n 
and the republicans, tb.— speech of Cha- 
teaubriand, tb.— acceptance of the cro\^ 
by Louis Philippe, 98— speeches on his ac. 
cepting the constitution, ib.— changes in 
the constitution after the revolution, 99 — 
resignation of peers and ministers who 
were appointed, ib.— distress in Paris, 100 
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—reception of the revoluiion at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and in the provinces, 100— re- 
cognition of Louis Philiptie by the English 

g overnment, 101— reception of Louis Phi- 
ppe's accession on the Continent, tb.— ho 
recognised by Austria, 102— and by Fnis- 
sia, ib.— his character, ib. et — dissen- 

sions in the council, and violence of depu- 
tation of National Guard, 105— death and 
will of the Duke de Bourbon, ib.— roport-s 
spread on the bequest of his properly to 
the Duke d’Anniale, 106— attitude of ‘lia- 
fayette, and its dangers, tb.— arrest of the 
cx-ininisters, and disturbances in Paris, 
tb.— first legislative measures, 107— discus- 
sion on elccitoral law, ib.— financial mea- 
sures, ib. — proceedings against popular 
societies, tb. —attempt to revolutionise 
Bpain from Paris, lOS— tliis secretly favour- 
ed by Louis Philippe and his ministers, tb. 
—its failure, 109— influence of the revolu- 
tion in Germany, 115— in Switzerland, 117 
—and in Italy, tb.— resumb of the influence 
of the revolution in, 119— change in her 
attitude toward the continental powers, 
120 — cabinet divisions, and fall of the 
ministry, 121— trial of the ex-ministers of 
Charles X„ tb. et se</.— dissolution of the 
ministry, 123— Laflttc’s ministry, 124 et 
ae 7 — sentence on the ex-ministers, 126— 
disaffection of the National Guard, and 
misery in Paris, 127— demands of Uifay- 
ettc, tb.— his disntissal fi*om command of 
Guard, 128— changes in the cabinet, tb.— 
favourable accounts from Algiers, 129 — 
great additional expenditure for the army, 
tb.— crown of Belgium offen’d to Duke de 
Nemours, 130— views on its refusal, 131— a 
party to convention for separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, 130— at first declares 
against Austrian intervention in Italy, 133 
— violence f>f parlies, and misery in Paris, 
137— budget of 1831, and its effects, tb.— 
indignation it excited, 138— state of com- 
merce and credit, 139— indignation of the 
democrats, ib. — extravagant ideas afloat, 
ib.— comiption resulting from the system 
of centralisation, 140— moral statistics of 
Paris, tb.— tumult in church of St Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois, 141— disturbances in 
Paris, and weakness of ^vernmunt, 142— 
full of Lafitte, and appointment of Casiiiiir 
Pericr, 143— views of parties on this change 
of ministry, ib. — change in electoral law, 
144— proscription of the Bourbons, ib. — 
opposition of the liberal journals to Perier, 
and formation of National As.sou(Aioii, ib. — 
Perier’s statement of tlio principles of his 
government, 145 — efforts of tlie king to 
Ronciliate the electors, 146— disturbances in 
Paris, ib.— the king’s progresses into Nor- 
mandy and Champagne, ib.- uiifavonrahle 
issue of the elections, 147— the king’s speech, 
tb. — defeat of government in choice of 
president, Ac., 148— views of, regarding 
Holland and Belgium, M9 -reasons t^ich 
led her to support the Belgians, ib.— Sup- 
ports the election of Prince Leopold, 160— 
change in her language regarding Luxem- 
bourg, 161— progress of negotiation, and 
secret treaty witli England, 152— interven- 
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tioij of her troops in Belgium, 154— armis- 
tice, and withdrawal of them, ib.— acqui- 
escence of the northem powers in her set- 
tlement of Bclmum, ib.— forcible interven- 
tion of, in Limn, 155— compels the sub- 
mission of Fortng.'il, 155— excitement on 
the affairs of Belgium, tb.— arguments of 
the opposition on foreign affaire, 167— an- 
swer of ministers, 158 — violence in the 
Chamber on the debate on Puland, 159— 
excitement on the fall of Warsaw, 150 -law> 
Against the Bourbons, ib.— proposed aboli- 
tion of the hereditary peerage, 1C2 -debate 
on it, ih. et it is cai-ried, 167— rellec- 
tions on it, ib.— previous dugnadation of the 
peerage, 168— secret views regarding Po- 
land, 184— efforts to retain Prussia neutral 
toward Poland, 208 moderation displayed 
by Germany toward, on the peace, 216— 
cdircation in, 221— statist ica of crime and 
education compared with Prussia, ib . — 
dren<l of, awakened iir Geriiiaiiy by the rc- 
volutiorr of 1830, 237 — and by the alliance 
between her and England, 238— feeling in, 
on the arbitrary measures of the Germanic 
diet, 240— influence on Germany of the war 
with, 256 -great increase of the ))owcr of 
the cniwn fnriir ])revious changes, 302- ■ 
Hd)[‘ral dangers of the government, ib. — pic- 
ture of the working classes at this time, 
30.3 et set/.— these evils aggnavated hy the 
revolution, 304 — commencement of the 
Lyons inauTrcction, .and condition of the 
workmen there, 305— atteru])t to fix a tariff 
for wages, /b.— the iirsuri'cetiou at Lyons, 
306 et «C 9 .— measures of the government 
against it, 308— its suppression, 309— views 
oir it entertained, »b.— renewed ef^rts of 
the republicans, and sketclics of their 
leaders, 310 et eri;.— strength of the repub- 
lican press, and extravagance of the court, 

311— the civil list, ib. — increase in the gen- 
erel expend! lure, and budget for the year, 

312— conspiracy of Notre Bamc and the 
Rue Prouvaires, 313— conspiracy at Greno- 
hlo, ib.— remonstrates against the Austrian 
intervention in Romagna, 314— expedition 
to Ancona resolved on, and reasons for it, 
ih. — occupation of Ancouu, 316— effects of 
this, ib. —first appearance of cholera in 
Parte, ib. — commissions on it, 318 — its 
ravages, ib. — fortitude and benevolence 
shown, 319— death of Gasiniir Perier and 
of Cuvier, 326— attempt of the Duchess de 
Berri in the west, 321 ct ilisquietnde 
and measures of the royalists, 324— vain 
attemfF'at insurreetion, 325— the duchess 
resolves on a rising, which fails, ib.- -ad- 
ventures of the duchess, and extinction of 
the revolt, 326— the duchess in Nantes, ib. 
—forbearance of the government towards 
the adherents of the duchess, 327— her 
betrayal by Dcutz, capture, and iniprisnn- 
roent, ib. ri seq. — discontent and democra- 
tic movement in Parte, 329 — death of 
\*unarque, ib. — his ftineral, and com- 
mencement of the insurrection, 330— pre- 
parations of the government, ib.— the in- 
surrection, ib. eeae 9 .--v{gorous measures of 
goveniment, 332 — mysterious meeting at 
Lafltte's, ib.— progress of the insuiTCCtion, 
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333— moral chances on both sides, ib.— 
measures and forces of government, ib.- 
Soult's militaiy measures, 334— successes 
of the insuigents, and consternation of inil< 
itary chiefs, 335— forces on both sides, and 
scene of the struggle, ib.— successes of tlio 
troops, 336— storming of St Men, ib.— con- 
duct of the king, and results of the conflict, 
337— deputation ftom the Chamber,' ib. — 
answer of the king, and Paris declared in a 
state of siege, ib. — ^resistance to this, niid 
legal decision regarding it, 338— .arrest of 
royalist leaders, ib. —proceedings of the 
eourts-niartlol, 330— war with the press, 
:140— iiu'reased consideration of this goverii- 
mentfrom the suppression of tlie revolt, 
ib. — ^improved condition of the country and 
revenue, 341 — connection by i airiage of 
Leopold with, ib.— changes in mintetiy, 
and new creations of peere, ib. — propsira- 
tions for war with Holland, 342— conven - 
tion with England for cession of Antweii» 
to Belgium, ib.— negoti.ations on tho sub- 
ject, 343 — ^^treparations for war, 347— pre- 
parations for siege of Antwerp, ib.— the 
siege of Antwcip, 345— effects of its capture 
in, 347— al)aiidunment of the barrier treaty, 
349— additions thus made to her ))owcr, ib. 
— vindication of Polignac's coup d’ftbit, 350 
—results of the double victory over the 
royalists and republicans, 351— force and 
cormption, tho principle of the govern- 
ment, 352 — its general iK>licy, ib. — its 
danger in tho imd, 353 — liberation of 
Ducaiess de Berri, fb.— journey of Duke of 
Orleans through tho south, ib. — licentious- 
ness of romances and theatres, 3.54— trial 
of the St Simonians, ib. — changes in minis- 
try, and creation of peers, 355— Snult’s cir- 
cular to the prefect, ib.~ statu ami views 
of the republicans, 356— death of Napo- 
leon’s sou, ib.— opening of Clnambere, and 
king's speech, 357— trials of strength in 
tlie Chamlxirs, ib.— project for fortifleatiou 
of Paris, 358— opposition to it, 359— large* 
grants for public works, and t^icir distribu- 
tion, ib. — income and expenditure, 1833, 
366— king's journey to Normandy, and an- 
swers to addresses, 361— new spirit of prn- 
])ngandism, 362— remonstrances of Russia, 
&c., against Polish comiiiittco, ib.— props 
gandist organisation in Germany, 363— ef- 
forts of proiHigandistB in Switzerland and 
Italy, ib.— affaire of Algeria, 365 et ecq.- 
violence of tho press in Paris, 1833 and 
18:14, 367— opening of Cliambera, 1834, and 
violence of parties, 368 — correspondence 
with the allies on a general disarming, ib. 
—discussion on, at Congress of Mnntz- 
Graetz, 364— laws against public criers, 
and imposing stamp duty on pamphlets, 
369— law against association, ib.— violent 
debates on it, 376 et mo.— passing of the re- 
s'pressive incasuroB, and changes in cabinet, 
372— resistance to the law a^nst secret 
« societies, ib.— their organisation and ob- 
jects, 373 — insurrection resolved on at 
Lyons, 874— its causes, ib.— outbreak of 
tho revolt, ib. — desperate stru^lc, and 
flual success of the troops, 375-^surrec- 
tionary movements over the coiiutry, 376— 
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and in Paris, 376— defensive measures of 
government, 377— their victory, and mas- 
sacre in the Kue Transnonaine, 378— their 
measures after victory, ih.— death of La- 
fayette, fh.— rise of Lamartine, and his 
cliaracter, 379— dissolution of the Cham- 
ber, and results of the elections, 381— re- 
sults of the revolution of July, i6.— change 
for the worse it had induced, 382— error of 
the liberal explanation of these changes, ib. 
—how the revolution failed, ib . — schism 
between proprietors and proletaires, 383 — 
cHcct of her intervention in 1823 in Sjiain, 
V. 8.5 et se^.— recognises the absolutist re- 
volution in Portui^il, 89— sympathy with 
the reactionists in Spain, 94— support given 
the Queen’s party in Spain by, 108— recog- 
nises Queen Isal^llo, 109 — conduct of, on 
Don Miguel’s usurpation, 119— a party to 
tlic Quadniple Alliance, 134— her policy in 
it, 133— effects of her support to the libc- 
vitls in Spain, 141— further interference in 
Siiain, 100— demand by Spain for auxiliary 
force, 184— reasons against Turkey apply- 
iTig for aid to, 252 — intcr\’cntion of, be- 
tween Turkey and Egypt, 233 — acquiesces 
in ilio Russian intervention, |254— remon- 
strances of, against treaty of Unkior-Ske- 
lessi, 2.57— views and policy of, regarding 
Graece, 258 — ev.*icuation of Greece by 
troops of, 38— coldness between, and Rus- 
sia, 261— alliance with Melicniet Ali, t&.— 
jealousy in England regarding this, 2C2— 
divergence between them oil the Eastern 
question, ib.— causes of the coldness be- 
tween them, fb.— increasing coldness be- 
tween Turkey and, 263— efforts of, to avert 
hostilities between Turkey and Meheiiiet 
Ali, 264— polii'y of, ill the hlastom question, 
1839, 26S— excludedsfrom treaty for settle- 
ment of the East, 269— conciliatory note of 
tlie allies to, 270— extreme irribition in, 
271- d.*iiigcr of rupture between her and 
Great Riitain, fb.— excitement in, on the 
bombardment of Beyrout, Ac., 274— views 
of Louis Philippe at this crisis, ib.— cou- 
ferentie between him and Guizot, and its 
results, 275— change in views and policy 
of, 276— note from M. Thiers to the allied 
powers, ib. —fhll at Thiers and accession of 
Guizot, 276— terms of treaty between Me- 
hemet Ali and Turkey arranged by, 279— 
a party to the treaty regarding the Dardan- 
elles and Bosxihonis, ib.— danger of Eng- 
land ffom, in 1840. 282— repeated defeats of 
the republicans, 28.1— opening of the Cham- 
ber, 1834, and ^at minority for ministora, 
ib.— ministerial changes, 284— declaration 
of the new ministers in fhvonr of economy, 
ib.— further changes, and Count Hole pre- 
mier, 285— fall of now ministry, and re- 
storation of old one. ib.— flourishing state 
of Algiers, ib.— first debate on address, 286 
— mtgority for ministen in the Chamber, 
287— Mortler succeeded by do Broglie 
premier, ib.— cause of the long ministerim 
crisis, 288— divergence of Thiers and Guizot, 
ib. — character of dc Bro^ie, 289— settle- 
ment of question with the United States, 
289— commencement of the trials for trea- 
son, 290— effect of mode of trial resolved 
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on, 290— contest with the bar, 291— contest 
about the choice of counsel, 292 — com- 
mencement of the proceedings, ib. —reftisal 
of the accused to plead, tb.— progress of the 
trial, 293 — continued disorders, ib.— pro- 
ceedings in Deputies on the subject, 294 
—the trials di&ijoined, and escape of the 
Parisian leaders, ib.— conclusion of the 
trials, 295 — reflections on them, ib. et »eq. 
— fbte of July, and conspiracy against the 
■ king, 296— explosion of the infcmnl ma- 
chine, 297— ari-est of the assassin, Ac., ib. 
— effec‘t produced by this in Pori.i, 298— 
funeral of Mortier and the other victims, 
ib. — execution of the miinlercrs, 299— pro- 
])roposcd new law of repression, ib. et seq. 
— answer of the opposition, 301 et teq . — 
laws proposed for this purpose, 303— im- 
proved position of go'vcmment in 1836, ih. 

-increased prosperity, and beginning of 
raihv.'iy mania, 301— fall of the duke do 
Broglie, 305 — projiosed reduction of tlio 
interest of the debt, ib.— views of minis- 
ters on the subject, and their resignation, 
307— Thiers becomes premier, ib.— post- 
])onemcnt of tho question of the raduction 
of the interest, and first trial of strciigtli 
ill the Chambers, 308— Thiers’s profession 
of faith, 309— declaration of Guizot, ?b.— 
and of Odillou Bnrrot, 310 — Icgislativo 
measures, ib. —iinpori.mt fiiiniieial state- 
ments, 811— negotiations regarding oecii- 
paiiou of Crnrow, ib.— other ili]>loTnatic 
treaties, 312— journeys of the Dukes of Or- 
leans and Nomoiira to Berlin and Vienna, 
i^. — Alibaiid’s .attempt to assnssinato the 
king, 313— liis seclusion in his ivalaeo, ib. — 
thejBccrct so«*ielies in Ewitzcrluiid, 314 — 
mcasuras against them, ib.— tho Spanish 
question and its dangers, 310 — chaugo of 
ministry, and accession of Count Mol€, ib. 
— ^liberation of Polignac, &c., 317 — death 
of Charles X., 318— Louis Napoleon’s at< 
1cm])t at Strasbourg, 319 rt .svq.— conduct 
of the govcrniTieiit towavil him, 322— trial 
and acquittal of his fellow-conspirators, ib. 
— law for disjunc.tion of trials, which i.s 
rejected, 324 ct ecq. — m()(1iflc.ation of minis- 
try, 325— alliance arranged for Duke of Or- 
leans, 826— preparations for it., and general 
unmesty, 327— the manaage, and subse- 
quent catastrophe, ib. — inauguration ot 
Veraaillcs as a palace of the .arts, ib. — 
IVcsh political Kociotic.«i, 328 — dissolution 
of the Cliambor, ib.— affairs of Africa, 329 
et seg.— faults of the govcmmciit in Africa 
after tlie Hovolutioii, 330— incrc-iiVicd efforts 
of, in Algeria, 333 — views of parties on 
Algeria, 335 — ^recriminations on the disas- 
ter before Constantine, 3.S7— indign.ation 
in, on the treaty of La Tafna, 3:i9— neces- 
sary rigour of the govcninicnl t»f Louis 
Philippe In, 342— joy in, on tlic stonning 
of Constantine, 343— fyesh (‘icatioii of 
peers, ib.— leaders of opj)ositioii, 344* rt 
SCI/.— opening of Ch<ambcTs, 345— grow^ of 
railway companies, 346— M. Arago’s report 
on railway lines, ib.— general prosperity, 
347— fever of speculation, ib. — ^frauds on 
tho publi<*, .348— influence of passion for 
gain on litcratiii'c and tb.c press, ib. — 
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chitTige induced on system of government, 
349— great increase of corruption, ih.— 
position of Count Mold, and his attention 
to the court, 850— statistics of the army, 
and social concerns, tb.— death and char- 
acter of Tudleyrand, ib. et sc^.— conspiracy 
of Hubert, 852— Louis Napoleon expelled 
from Switzerland, ib.— evacuation of An- 
cona, 353— views of, on the Belgian ques- 
tion, 1838, 355— warlike preparations of, 
356— differences willi Mexico, 357— coali- 
tion against govcniiiient, and dissolution 
of Chambers, 359— niinisterial crisis, and 
attempt to form n liberal administration, 
ib.— atiempia to form a ministry, 360— or- 
ganisation of la Sot'iuti! <lo.s Families, 361— 
insurrection of 12tli May, 362 — second 
ministry of Soult, ib.— state of parties af- 
ter this change, 363— trial of Barbds and the 
conspirators, 864— their views in the coii- 
8]»iracy,365— piDgivss of thcNipolcon party, 
ib. —inci*eased strength of the government, 
366— debate on aflaii's of thcEiist, ib. et seq. 
—Soult’s measures there, 369— Jouffroy’s 
exposition of the s 3 ’stem of government, 
370— affairs of Africji, ih . — ^the insurrection 
there, 371— successes against it, ib.— <leath 
of Pi'incess Marie, 372 — crenfion of pcera. 
io.— commencement of agitation for lower- 
ing the suffrage, ib. — views of liberals as 
to government of executive, 373— opening 
of session of 1840, and king’s speech, tb.— 
spcc(‘h of Thiers on the Eastern fpiestion, 
ib. et reflections on this didwite, 875 
— ^marriage of the Duke de Nemours and 
Princess of Saxe-Cobnrg, ib. — dotation to 
Dnke de Nemours refused by the Deputie.s, 
376— second ministry of Thiers, C-b. — it 
supported by tirst division, 377 — early 
incasun'B of the ministry, ib — state of the 
press, 378— bill logardiiig infant labour, ib. 
— project for removing the bones of Napo- 
leon to Paris, 379— pillar to Insurrection 
on the Place of the Bust.ilc, 3S0 — expedi- 
tion of IjOuIs Napoleon to Boulogne, ib. et 
arry.— Diirrnbs’s attern])! to a.ss:issinate the 
king, 382— reinterment of Napoleon’s re- 
mains, 383 et se< 2 .— affairs in the East, SS4 
— Guizot's account of British policy there, 
385— memorandum of the allies, 386— in- 
dignation on the treaty ofl.'it.h .luly, ib.— 
vigorous measures of the cabinet, 3.87— dif- 
ferent views as to the fortifying of Paris, 
ib.— great preparations, 388 — memoran- 
dum to English government, ib.— Guizot’s 
views on the Eastern (iuestion, 389— with- 
drawoFbf the fleet from the Levant, ib.— 
cause of the downfall orTliir.r,s, 391— new 
miiiLstry, ib.— king’s speech at opening tlie 
Chamber, 392— debate on the address, ib. 
et seq. —division in favour of government, 
394 — fortifications of Paris continued, ib. 
— tioult’s view with regard to t]ieMe{395— 
state of the finances, ib. — treaty of Febru- ' 
ftry 13 regarding the East, 396— danger of 
l^igland from, vi. 45— commercial panic ' 
in, 1838, 68— cause of the decay of her co- 
lonies, 107— danger ftom war with, 1839, 
136— her navy, 1840, contrasted with the 
British, 137— restrictive system of, 145— 
proportion of army to population, 167— in- 
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trigues with Zemann Shah for invasion of 
India, 210— alliance with Persia, 1808,211— 
effect of the revolution in augmenting the 
danger from Russia in the East, 214— 
alienation from England, 1841, 281— in- 
creased irritation of, by the Tahiti affair, 
'288 — consumption of sugar per head, 290— 
origin of the dispute regarding Tahiti, 323 
— iiiterfcreuce of the hiench missiouaries 
there, 324— the island taken possession of 
hy her, tb.— affair of Mr Pritcdiard, 325— 
udjustinent of tlie matter, tb.— negotia- 
tions with England on the Spanish mar- 
ri.iges, 326— prosperous condition of, 1841, 
vii. 117— great material prosperity, ib.— 
thirst for gain, 118— increasing discontent 
among the working classes, tb.— the de- 
ficits in the revenue, 120— increasing dis- 
content, tb.— trifling subjects of debate in 
the Chambers, and serious objects of 
Thiers, ib.— objects of general thought 
. and interest, 121— causes of this diverg- 
ence, tb.— Chamber of Peers afforded no 
remedy for the evils, 122— danger of this 
state of things, ib.— mistake committed in 
the national education, 123— its iiTeligious 
character induced Kociali.sin, ib. —blindness 
of the government, &(*., to Uiis, 124 — cor- 
ruption the great engine of government, 
ib . — efforts of the liberals to dis(‘.redit the 
government, ib.— Louis Blanc’s picture of 
the country, 12.'>— B]>read of sociali-st jirin- 
ciples, 126 — want of an adennate cnrrtuicy, 
ib.— general demand for refonii, ib.— feel- 
ing regarding subscn’icncy to England, 127 
—different objects on which the attention 
of government was set, ib— position and 
movements of the clergy, ib.— speech of 
Arago on refonn, ib.— answer of Thiers, 
129— succession of leform banquets, 130— 
banquet at Chatillou, 131— growing im- 
portance of the question of wages, ib. — 
speech of Arago oii it, 132 et com- 
mencement of combination and riot in 
Paris, 133- riots in 1840, ib.— measures of 
government to suppress them, 134— their 
causes, ib.— effect of the general monetary 
crisis, 135— failure of the attempt to form 
private railway lines, ib.— the government 
takes them, ib.— state of the finances in 
consequence, 136 et ss?.— untoward coin- 
mencenient of the Guizot ministiy, 137 — 
treaties with England reganling the slave 
trade, ib.— treaty of Dec. 1841 with the 
allied powers, 138— indignation excited by 
this treaty, 139— interdic.tiou of the Polish 
banquet, 140— publication of letters as- 
cribed to Louis Philippe, ib.— prosecutions 
against the publishers of these, 141— ambi- 
guity regarding their authorship, 142— de- 
bate on refonn, and its refusal 143— law 
on literary property, ib.— first step in fa- 
vour of fi^e trade, 144— disastrous state of 
^fiie finances, 145— proposed new valuation, 
146 — discontent excited by it, ib.— trou- 
blcR at Toulonse, 147— death of Garnicr 
Pagbs, and election of Ledni-Rollin, 148 — 
his trial and acquittal, ib.— attempted as- 
sassination of the Duke of Orleans, &c., 
ib. — doctrine of moral complicity, 149 
— debate on reform in the council of 
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state, 149— movement in its favour in 
the Chamber, 150 — debate on it, ih. et 
extension of the railway system, 154 
—close of the session and new elections, 
ih.— deatli of the Due d’Orleans, 165— divi- 
sion of parties on the regency question, 150 
—debate on it, ih. et seg.— sketches of lead- 
ing men, 159 et aeq . — corruption of ministe- 
rial majority, 164 et seq. --demoralisation 
of the National Guard, 165— resume of 
state at this time, 166— the war in Algeria, 
1840-8, 167 et differences and rupture 
witli Marocco, 182— treaty, 187— true value 
of Algeria to, 189- -her occupation of it, and 
the British of India, 190— change in external 
policy cf, during the lost years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, ih.— excitement on afluir 
of Otaheite, 101- imcific views of the king 
and Guizot, th.— violence of the public 
journals, 192— affair of the university, 193 
et s^.— decision of the Chamber, 105— ne- 
gotiations with Rome, and oidounaiicej 
i^ainst the Jesuits, 195— effect of these' 
measures, ih.— treaty regarding right of 
search for slaves, 196— excitement in, on 
annexation of Cracow, 203— embarrass- 
ment of the govemniimt on the Polish 
question, 204~renewed attempt to assas- 
sinate the king, 205 — escape of Louis Na- 
poleon from llaiii, 206— marriage of the 
Due dc Bordeaux, 207— last election under 
Ijouis Philippe, ih.— the Spanish mar- 
riages, 208 et se^.— danger to Fiigland of 
alliance with Spain, 209 — proposals for 
double marriage from Siuiin, 210— further 
conferences, 211 et seq.—ihe marriages con- 
tracted, 216— coldness iii couseque/ice witli 
Great Britain, «h.— its effects, 217— who 
was to blame in them? 218 -effects of this 
disunion on Fohuid, j^3l— class from which 
the army is drawn in, 233— army of, 1846, 
234— navy, 235— details of her army, 236 
note— expansion of her paper currency, 283 
—miles of railway in, 290 note— effects of 
the monetary crisis in England on, 303— 
change in distribution of population, 315 — 
increased protective system, 324~ex{)ort8 
and impoits with, 324 note — comparative 
exports of, and those of England, &c., 325 
note— difl'eretices on treaty of Utrecht, 332 — 
cordiality before the marriages, 333— disac- 
cord with England regarding Greece, 334— 
disunion with England regi^ing Portugal 
and La Plata, 336— measures and policy of. 
in the Pai.ml States, 342— policy towani 
Switzerland, 351— supports the Swiss coii- 
sen'ativcs, 355— a party to the pnqiosed 
league against England, 360— causes of lier 
different policy and that of England in 
1847, 361— the completeness of the ravolu- 
tion in, i6.— internal state in end of 1847, 
362— the Prince de Joinville’s letter, ib . — 
views of the king, 363— deficient) crops of 
1845 and 1846, 364— potato failure, 184^/ 
and monetary crisis, io.— financial state of, 
1847, and great loan, 365— enlarged issues'] 
of bank notes, t5.— currency, 1846-7, 366 
note-rcomiptfon in the government de- 
partments, 366— events which brought it to 
fight, 367— farther scandals, trials of Teste, 
4m., 368— the murder of the Duchess do 
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Piaslin, 869— use made of these abusM by 
the revolutionists, 370— ciy for reform, ib, 
—discontent of the National Guard, 871— 
coalition against government, and meas- 
ures agraeu on, th.— corameucoment, ftc., 
of the banquet agitation, 373— efforts of tho 
liberals to keep back the socialists, 374— 
Lamartine’s views, 375— decline of tho ban- 
quet agitation, th.— meeting of Chambers, 
and king’s speech, 376— discussion on ad- 
• dress, tb. et aetj. — last budget of Louis 
Philippe, 381— division on address, ih.- 
opposition resolve on a banquet, 382— agi- 
tation in Paris, 383— death of the Princess 
Adelaide, th.— preparations for banquet, th. 
—and for tho procession, 884— difficulties 
regarding it, th.— decision of the liberal 
chiefs against it, 385— strength of the re- 
publicans, 386— forces and measures of go- 
vernment, th.— aspect of the people, 387— 
policy of the National Guard, th.— they in 
effect join the insurgents, 888— consterna- 
tion at the. palace, 389— Guizot resigns, th. 
—its reception, 390— catastrophe in front 
of his house, 391 — tlie dead bodies paraded, 
th. — Thiers sent fur, ih.— agitation during 
tlie night, 392— success of Marsliul Bu- 
gcaiid, th.— tlic troops withdrawn, 893— 
effects of this concession, fh.— abaudoii- 
meni of the Palais Royal, 394— last hours 
of the monarchy, fh.— the king alidicates, 
305— his ftight, and piucecdings of the gene- 
rals, 396— esi‘ape of the royal family, 397— 
heroism of tho Dnehesse d’Oiieans, ib.- 
opinion in the Chamber, 398— treachery of 
Lamartine, ib. — entry of the Duchesse 
d'Orleans into the Cliamber, ih. — she is re- 
fused) a hearing, and compelled to retire, 
399 — nominaiiuii of provisional govern- 
ment, 400— and of another, and proclama- 
tion of republic, ih.— portrait of the revo- 
lutionists, 401 — escape of the Duchesse 
d’Orleans, 4ic. ,ib. — csuises of the revolution, 
402 et aeq. — analogy between the revolu- 
tions of, 1830 and 1848, viii. 1— discontent 
with rule of middle class, ih.— first acts of 

^aris, 3 — confusion, 4Ea, at the Hotel de 
Ville, ih. — cares of the government, ih.— dis- 
orders in Paris, 4 — conduct of Lamartine 
with regal'd to the Drapeau Rouge, 5— in- 
stitution of Garde Mobile and volunteers, 
ib. — decrees against ex-ministers, ib. — re- 
opening of clubs, Ac., 6— pnislration of 
credit, and foniiation of Ateliers N.'itiuii- 
aiix, ih.— their origin, 7— principles^ of the 
Socialists, 8— absence of religious^ealonsy, 

10— socialist demands of working classes, 

11— acts against free trade, and expulsion 
of English workmen, ih.— financial crisis, 
and resignation of the finance minister, 12 
— state of tlie bank, ib. — siispcnsiou of 
cash payments, 13 et sc^.— state of finances, 
14— indirect taxes taken off, and additions 
to direct, 15— indignation at this, 16— de- 
cree convoking the Assembly, ih.— it pevt- 
])oned, 17— Ledra Bolliii’s circular to 
electors, ih.— and Carnot’s. IS— fresh meas- 
ures of intimidation, 19— abolition of pun- 
ishment of death fur political offences, ih. 
—Lamartine's foreign circular, 20— his an- 
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France, continued. 

8w«r to Irish deputation, 21— disorders in 
Lyons, Ac., 22— reception of revolution in 
Algeria, 23— attempt to revolutionise Bel- 
gium, {6. — declaration to Poles, tb.— mili- 
tary preparations, 24— suspension of cash 
paynieiitshysavings banks, ib.— recognition 
of the republic by the United States and 
Great Britain, ib.— new circular of Ledru 
Rollin, 25— cO'orts to control the elections, 
26— dissolution of flank companies of the 
National Guard, 27 — republican dcnionstra 
tion, 28 et MQ.— rci>ulso of reqiiisitionists, 
29— elections, 30— preparations for revolt, 
ib.— conspiracy against Ijcdru Kollin, tb. — 
insurrection at Paris, and its suppression, 
31 et seg.— disoitlcrs at llouen, Ac., 32 — 
great review in Paris, ib. — the elections, tb. 
—first meeting of the Assembly, .34— ap- 

5 ointment of executive commission, 35 — 
iscontent of the Socialists, 36 — division 
between them and tlic Assembly, t7>.— in- 
suiTCCtion of May 15, 37 ct seq. — measures 
wliicli followed its suppression, 39 — subse- 
quent procecduigs of A.sscmbly, 40— agita- 
tion in favour of Louis Napoleon, tb. — ^in- 
creasing conservatism of electors, and 
‘weakness of goveriiiiicnt, 41 — state of fin- 
ances, tb. — insurretdion of June, 42 ctseq. 
— Cavaignac dictator, 45— termination of 
insurrection, 48— its results, 49— disturb- 
ances in provinces, 50 — first measures of 
Cavaigna<*’a gnvcnimcnt, 51— the revolu- 
tionists punished each other, 52— embar- 
rassment of the finances, inquiry on 
the revolts, Zb.— violence of Proudhon, 54 
—repressive measures, .55— pi'uposed as- 
sessment of income, Zb.— disc:iis.sion on con- 
stitution, 56 et ae^.— constitution adojited, 
60 — renewed club agitation, 61— return of 
Louis Napoleon, .'tnd his entiy into the As- 
sembly, tb.— renew’ed banquet agitation, 62 
— contest for the presidency, Zb. — embar- 
xassiuent from events at Koine, 66— election 
<»f president, ib.— ministry, 07— state of 
iliiiiiices, ib.— failure of indirect taxes and 
imposts, ib.— elfects of revolution on uni- 
versal suffrage, 68— effects of the revolution 
upon Italy, 70— revolutionary attempt on 
Savoy from, 83— protest by, against the 
Austrian occupation of Bologn.*!, 107— the 
minister of, opposes resumption of hostili- 
-ties by Sardinia, 111— negotiates the ar- 
mistice, 120— intervention of, at rjcghorn, 
123— assistance to the Sicilians from, 124 
— the government resolve to attack Rome, 
127 et «C7.— intervention of, in favour of 
the revolutionists, 133— invasion of 

Belgium from, and its defeat, 146— sides 
with England regarding the Hungarian re- 
fugees, 318 — part taken by, in the af- 
fair of Don Paeifleo, ib.— danger of war 
with, 319— naval strength of, 1850, 320- the 
representative of, at Wellington's funeral, 
329— state of goveniinent after tlie election 
'kif the president, 331— formation of army of 
the Alps, ib.— divisions and changes in cab- 
ihct, 332— appointment of vifse-iircsidcut, 
ib.— state of finances, and deliatc on salt 
duties, 833— increased duty on successions, 
ib.— financial state, 1848 and 1849, 334— 
laws regarding prison labour, tb.— meas- 


'rance, continued. 

ures on primary education and the coun- 
cil of state, 335— reaction against the re- 
volution and the Assembly, ib. —pniposed 
dissolution of the latter, 336— conspi- 
racy of January '29, 337— the general 
election in May, 338 — meeting of the 
Assembly, ib. — insurrection of June, 339 
a seff.— flight of the Radicals, and repres- 
sive measures of government, 340 — re- 
volt in Lyons, ib.— change of ministers, 
341— impression made by Ihis, ib.— meas- 
ures of Louis Napoleon, 342 — election in 
Paris, 343 — its effects, ib. — meeting of 
Louis Napoleon with the electors, tb.— new 
law on electoral rights, 344— effect of it, 
ib.— hostile spirit of the Assembly, 345— 
president's tour in the provinces, ib. — par- 
liamentary coalition a^minst him, 346 — 
nipture between president and Changar 
nier, 347— opening of new session of As- 
sembly, ib.— rupture between it and the 
president, 348— violent proceedings in it, 
ib.— hostile vote against him, 349— change 
of niinistiy and exhaustion of paiiies, ib. — 
new ministiy, 350— roviaion of constitu- 
tion, ib.- -the president and Cav.'iignac on 
351— vote against revision of constitu- 
tion, and prorogation of Assembly, <b.— 
state of parties and change of ministiy, ib. 
—opening of session, 352— motion on quses- 
tors, ib.— it ^ected, 853— views of lead- 
ers, ib.— military meeting, 354— conspi- 
racy in Assembly, ib. — preparations for 
coup d*6tut, ib. — presidents proclama- 
tion, 355— disperaiou of Natioum Assem- 
bly, 356 — combat in Paris, ib.— major- 
ity for Louis Napoleon, 357— final results 
of the great convulsion in, 358 et seq. 
— diminished inci'uaso in population of, 
361. ^ 

France, Isle of, residence, Ac., of Villble in, 
ii. 220 note. 

Franchise, peculiar, established in France 
and England by the revolution of 1830, i. 
4— the, change in, in France, and effect s of 
it, 271— its democratic basin. 272— as de- 
fined by the Spanish constitution of 1812, 
327— in France under the Restoration, iii. 
166, 176— influence of the low, in Ireland, 
269— terms of, as arranged for the rcrortii 
bill, iv. 15— admission of tciumts-at-will 
to, 38- settlement of, in Ireland by tlie re- 
form bill, 56—08 regulated by constitution 
of 1830 in France, 99— demands of Lafay- 
ette regarding, 127 — lowering of, under 
Louis Philippe, 144— effects of this, 882— 
commencement of>agitation for lowering 
the, in France, v. 372— proposed reduction 
of, in Ireland, vi. 141— extension of, in 
Belgium, 1848, viii. 146— Holland, by con- 
stitution of 1848, 148— the Prussian, by 
constitution of 1848, 153, 172— new form 
of, in Qmssio, 186— in Hungary, 207— the 

aijiroposed, in Austria, ib.— bill lowering 
the, in Ireland, 820.' 

Francis II., the emperor, a party to the Holy 
Alliance, i. Ill— arrival of, at Aix-la-Cha- 
pello, 298— at the Congress of Troppan, ii. 
36— at that of Laybacb, 37— measures of, 
against the Piedmontese insurgents, 41 -~ 
recognition of Louis Philippe by, iv. 102— 
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Francis II., the emperor, continued. 
at the Congi'ess of Muntz Giactz, 364 — 
death of, 244. 

Francis Joseph, accession of, viiL 238— pro- 
clamation by. t6.— declared Viceroy of Bo- 
hemia, 204--.foins the nraiy, 266. 

Francis, Sir Fhilii), dcatli and character of, 
i. 185. 

Francisco, don, marriage of, to the Queen of 
Spain, vii. 216— alienation of the queen 
from, 336. 

FraiiQoiH, general, daring tlie insurrection of 
•June, viii. 40. 

Fj-ai)kfort-on-the-Maine, contributions from 
France to,i. 109 note— population of, iv. 258 
-reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note— 
iixed as the meeting-place of the Germanic 
Diet, iv. 217 — representation of, in the 
Diet, tb. note— population and military 
contingent, 216 note— progress of, since 
the peace, 220— suppression of newspaper 
in, 239— not in, and its occupation by the 
Austrians, 240— a member of the Zollvc- 
rcin, 242— fresh riot in, and placed under 
martial law, 243 — society for liberty of the 
press at, 363— outbreak at, tb . — statistics 
of, viii. 140 note— excitement in, on the 
French revolution of 1848, 149— meeting of 
the Germanic Diet at, 155— outbreak in, 
174— accepts the Germanic cunstitiition of 
1848, 181— removal of National Assembly 
from, 182— meeting of the old Diet at, 191. 

Franklin, Dr, intimacy of Jluskisson with, 
iii. 227 note — and the Maine boundary 
question, vi. 319. 

Franks, colonel, at Goojerat, vii. 105. 

Fraser, (captain, wounded at Puiwanduriah, 
Vi. 244. 

FraaeFs Magazine, L 236— opposes the reform 
bill, iv. 35. 

Fraud, universality of, among functionaries 
in Kussia, ii. 27 et ieq. 

Frauds, extension of facilities for, diuing 
railway mania, vi. 338. 

Frayssciious, count, appointed to ministry 
of ecclesiastical atfaii-s, IL 311, iii. 75. 

Frederick VII., accession of, in Denmark, 
viii. 156— his views on the Hclileswig ques- 
tion, tb.— protests against the Prussian 
invasion, 158— annisticc, 161. 

Frederick, prince, at Vicenza, viii. 96 

Frederick, prince, I'cceives the command 
against Brussels, iv. 113— his attack on it, 
tb.— defeated, and retreats to Antweip, 114. 

Frederick, prince, heads the Schleswig re- 
volt, viii. 157. 

Frederick, general, wounded during the re- 
volt at St Petersburg, IL 62. 

Frederick William, King of the Netherlands, 
negotiations of the insurgents with, iv. 112 
—his speech on opening the Chambers, tb. 
— ^his dethronement declared in Brussels, 
114— resolution of, to withstand the ces- 
sion of Luxembourg, 150— protests against 
its cession, 151— declares war, 152— fo'ces 
under, 153— successes of, <b.— armistice 
concluded on the intervention of tue 
French, 164— advantages gained by him, 
155.— Holland. 

Frederick William II. and Chateaubriand, 
anecdote of, ii. 217 note. 

Frederick William HI., a party to the Holy 


Alliance, 1. Ill— arrival of, at Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc, 298— interview between, aiii Alex- 
ander, ii S3— recognition of Louis I^ilippo 
by, iv. 102 — at Congress of Mmischengratz, 
241— death of, 248 — ^his testament, tb. note. 

Frederick William IV., accession of, and his 
first acts, iv. 248— his answer to the de- 
mand for a constitution, 249— speech of, 
on the inauguration of the cathedral of 
Cologne, 251— at the general meeting of 
estates, tb. — his speech on dismissing 

> them, 252— concessions of, tb.— declines to 
interfere against Uie Puritan party, 253 — 
visit of Queen Victoria to, 264 and note- 
measures of, to calm the religious excite- 
ment of 1846, 254— speech of, on opening 
the Stiites-geucral, tb.— at the Coiigi-ess of 
Muntz-Grnetz, 364 — ^proclamation by, 1848, 
viii. 156— yields to the demands of the 
liberals, 151— new constitution, 153 et seq. 
—change in views of, 163— ])i'oclanialion re- 
garding Fo.scn, and insurrection there, 164 
—measures to niTCst the revolution, 166 
— appoints Wrangol to command of the 
troops, ib. — change of iniiiistiy, 167 — 
further mcaiiures, 168— dissolves the As- 
sembly, 170— Ids victory', 171— new consti- 
tution, 172— address to the troops, tb.— 
the iniijcrial crown offered to, 179— he re- 
fuses it, ISO— note fiom Austria tu,hb. — 
the smaller states uige him to accept tho 
imperial crown, 181 — dissolves the new 
Chamber, 186 — now electoral law, ib. — 
speech to new Chamber, 187— attempt to 
assassinate, 188 — views of, at tlie Warsaw 
conference, 189. 

Frederick Williani, prince, at the Congress 
of Troppau, ii. 36. 

Frederick William of TTe.ssc-Casscl, made co- 
regent with his bi other, iv. 136. 

Frcdcricia, defeats of the Prussians at, viii. 
192. 

Frcdcrickstadt, bombardment of, viii. 195. 

Free Bands, attack oii Lucerne by the, vii. 
353. 

Free cities, tho, effeiit of the act of tlic Ger- 
manic Diet on, iv. 233. 

Free corps, the, in the l^yrol, viii. 85— their 
defeat, ib. 

Free countries, character stamped on litera- 
ture of, iv. 265. 

Fi'ce Kirk movement, the, in Scotland, vi. 85 
seq. — effects of it, 86 etseq. 

Free -labour sugar, proposed reduction of 
duties on, vi. 328— reduction of duty on, 
1845, 343. 

Fi-eo press, alleged danger to the ciown from, 
iv. 25. o 

Free trade, the true authors of, i. 28 — 
Brougham on, 171 — doctrine of, first 
broached in parliament, ii. 168— applica- 
tions of, to raw material, iii. 244 — further 
measures toward, 1825, 260— remote cause 
of, 293— arguments for tho application of, 
to com, 301— effects of rcfomi in inducing, 
362— its effects on Ireland, ib.— influence' 
of, on the Tory landholders, 367— motion 
by Mr Hunt against, iv. 47 — estdnlish- 
nient of, among the states of Germany, 286 
— internal, established in Prussia, 237 — 
effects of estahlishmeut of, on Canada, vi. 
106— declaration of Peel against, 1841, 142 
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Vreo trade, continued. 

~airl of Palmerston in fiiTonr of, 144--ex- 
citemcnt in favour of, 1841, 147— PecVs 
change of view on, 272— first stHjts to, as 
regards sugar, 828— arguments of the sup- 
porters of, 1845, 354— application of, to 
grain inevitable, 356— conduct of the Irish 

' members in supporting, and its clfocts on 
Ireland, 883 — ^its adoption inevitiible, 380 
—vast results of introduction of, vii. 219— 
alleged effect of, in producing the crisis of 
1847, 283— and fetteicd currency, dangers' 
of, 304, 305— the monetary crisis of 1847 
due to them, 304, 309— ultimate effects of, 
irrespective of the currency, 311— com- 
mencement of national decline with, 315— 
at first induces cheap and ultimately dear 
food, ib. — was forced U]inn Sir U. Feel, 
321— etfccts of it on national progress luid 
independence, 322— its effecis to be judged 
before 1852, 335 — first step toward, in 
France, 144— approaches to, in Tuscany, 
340— acts of the provisional government of 
Fi-ance against, viii. 11 — necessity for its 
universal extension, 2S4 — effects of, on 
prices and imports of grain, 287 — effects of, 
on price of foreign grain, 294— motion in 
parliament on, 297 et srg.— its effet'ts, how 
inydilled, 300— cry for, induced by rise of 
piiees, 362. also Corn laws. 

Free-trade measures, influence of the, as re- 
gards the depopulation of Ireland, vii. 249. 

Free-trade policy, results of the introduction 
of, in Great Britain, i. 5. 

Free-trade system, danger arising from the, 
in Great Britain, i. 15— effects of the intro- 
duction of, on Russia, ii. 28— commence- 
ment of the, iii. 237— arguments in its 
favour, ih. et eeq . — indication thus nflhmled 
of growth of cominercial class, 239— argu- 
ments against it, 15.— its residts its shown 
by experience, 241— introduced Mitli refe- 
rence to silk trade, 242 — influence of, 
in Iciuling to repeal of the <;orii laws, vi. 
381— influence or the, on British shipping, 
viii. 292 and note. 

Free-traders, the, arguments of, on the agri- 
cultural distress question, ii. 171 et — 
advocate the abandonment of the colonics, 
iv. 72 — exultation of, on Sir R. red's 
measure, vi. 306 — oppose, the Irish coer- 
cion bill, 377— oppose Mr Fielden's fa«'lt>ry 
bill, vii. 269— attitude of, 1852, viii. 296— 
their oignments, 297. 

Freedom, disastrous effects of the revolution 
of 1848 on, i. 12— sympathy in England 
with all struggles for, ii. 254— influence of 
the paroiBn for, in promoting the disper- 
sion of man, 317— effects of the trca.son ot 
the French troops to Charles X. on the 
cause of, iii. 162 — amount of, in France 
under the restoration, 165— the desire of, 
not the spring of the revolution, 1G7— in- 
fluence of religion on, in England, 169— 
effects of the murder of Kotzebue on, iv. 
^9 — effect of the act of tlie Germanic cun- 
fe(|ftxacy on, 233— ultimate effect of the 
Prussian reforms on, 237— effect of the 
French revolution in checking it in Ger- 
many, t5.— effect of the revolutionary war 
in increasing the passion for, in Germany, 
257— and of general education, i5.— effects 


of the Genuanic confederacy on the pro- 
gress of, 263— causes which shipwrecked it 
in Gennany, 264— doss government de- 
structive of, 882— effects of long-continued, 
ill England, v. 83— causes of the failure of 
the efforts of, in Gennany, 1848, viii. 197 et 
sr-q.— final results of French revolution to, 
358 et over-estimate of capacity of 
nations for, 367.— also Liberty. 

Freedom of corporations, abolition of, vi. 4. 

Freedom of the press, partial restoration of 
the, in France, i. 92— demands of tbo es- 
tates of Prussia for, iv. 253— society for 
establishing, in France, 373 —establish- 
ment of, in India, vi. 206— reflections on 
it, ib.—See also Press. 

Freedom of tliought, iiassion for, in France, 

ii. 230. 

Freeholds, number and value of, in Ireland, 

iii. 269 and note— multiplication of small, 
there, 335. 

Freeniantle, Sir T., Secretary of Treasury, 
1841, vi. 280 note. 

Freemasons, democratic tendency of the, in 
Siiain, L 358 — conspiracy headed in Poland 
by the, iii 10— cruelties against, in Spain, 
V. 99. 

Freemasons* societies, suppression of, in 
Russia, ii. 46. 

Freemen, proposed extinction of the, vi. 6— 
aiguinents against it, ih.—it prevented by 
the Lords, viii. 

Freiligrath, the poems of, iv. 279. 

Frentb, the, changeable disposition, &Cw, of, 
i. 83— their system of government in 
fjgj'pt, V. 243— their stationary condition 
in Lower Canada, vi. 323. 

French drama, character of, iv. 296. 

French legion, the, in Spain, v. 192. 

French missionaries, proc.eedings and inter- 
ference of, Tahiti, vU324. 

French nobility, contrast between their con- 
duct and that of tiie English, v. 3. 

French oificeni, large eiiiploynient of, by 
Ruigect Singh, vi. 218. 

Froiich party, majority obtained by the, in 
the Canadian Assembly, vi. 105. 

French and German philosophy, contrast be- 
tween, Iv. 291. 

French physicians, heroism of, during the 
yellow fever at Ban^elona, ii. 237. 

French propagandists, efforts of the, in 
Switzerland and Italy, iv. 863. 

French Revolution, the, completion of its 
first drama, i. 1— opening of the second, 
i5.— the true authors of, 28— Earl Grey's 
defence of, iv. 4— its influence on the reform 
question, 26 — the reform bill a result of 
it, 57— objects to which directed, 80— its 
failure, 81— results of its infidelity, v. 342 
—its final results, viii. 358 et eeq. 

French Revolution of 1830, causes which 
T>Tedisposed to, i. 3— its influence on Great 
Britain, i^.— influence of it on the elec- 
tlAns of 1830 in England, iii. 388, 393— the 
joyal speech on it, 399— impetus to the re- 
lorm passion given by it, iv. 65— objects 
to which directed, 81— influence of it in 
Belgium, 110— and in Germany, 115— re- 
view of its influence, 110— its influence on 
the revenue, 137— Casimir Perier on it, 145 
influence of it on the nobility, 167— and in 
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French Revolation of 1830, continued. Froebel, M., viii. 232. 

Poland, 176— groat effect of, in checking Frollet, a guerilla loader, v. 07. ^ 

fi«edoin in Germany, 2.37— its disastrons Frome, member given to, iv. 21 note, 
effects there, 260— its effects on the condi- Frondeville, the marquis de, on the law 
tion and morals of the working classes, against seditious cries, i. 121. 

304— its results to, 1834, 381— change for Fro8t,McJohn, the leader of the Cliartists at 
the worst it had induced, 382— error of the Newport, vi. 83— his trial and sentence, ib. 
liberal explanation of this, ib. —how it —his conduct on returning from traiispor 
failed, i6.— schism induced between pro* tation, 84 note. 

prietors and proletairos, 383— its effect in Frost, severity of the, in Great Britain, 183& 
Portugal, V. 12.3 ft seg.— iiillueucc of it in vi. 63. 

Hwitserland, vli. 351— disiippointment from J Fullerton, lord, supports right of able-bodied 
it, .362— analogy between, and 1848, viii. 1.^ poor to relief, vi. 351 note. 

French Revolution of 1848, the, i. 9 si mi — Fulton, first application of steam to naviga- 
its effects in Europe, 9.— effects of it on tion by. i. 215 note. 

Great Britain, in aggravating the monetary Fluids, Gie, rise of, in 1817 and 1818, i. 174— 
crisis, vii. 287 — diminished exports to, fall in, on the resumption of cash pay- 

1846-9, ib. note — on the Glasgow outbreak nicnts, ii. 145— redaction of the five per 

of 1848, 294— and in Germany, viii. 137, 146, cents, 205— price of, 1824, iii. 223— reduc- 

148— effects of tlie news of, in Vienna, 199 tion of the four per cents, id.— high price 

—in Hungary and Bohemia, 203 ft atq. of. 1824, 251— fall in, 1825, 264 — reduction 

French Revolntions of 1830 and 1848, increase of the four i>cr cents, 1830, 383— transfers 

of Russia from, i. 7. in, proposed duty on, iv. 15 note— tlie 

French silks, cheapness, &c. , of, iii. 242. French, fall in, ^er the revolution of 

Freiifdi wines, reduction of duties on, 1825, 1830, 129, 139— rise in, after suppression 

iii. 257. of revolt of St Mcri, .311— and in 18.36, v. 

Frere, ensign, at the assault of Ghnxnec, vL 304— votes of Chamberi} on reduction of 

236 note. intcl•^^st on, 1837, .345— rise in, 1838, 347— 

FrcjTe, general, incasures of, against the in- 1837-41, 348 note— fall of, during the East- 

surgents at Cadiz, i. 347— proceediims of, ern crisis, 3SS— the EngJisli, rise in, 1834, 

at Cadiz, 351— conspiracy under, in Portu- 40.5— reduction of the four per cents, i6.— 

gal in 1817, 359. rise in, on aiinouucemont of the income 

Fribourg, society for liberty of the press at, tax, vi. 297— high rate of the British, 1844, 

iv. 363— nrotest by, against tho suppres- and conversion of the three and a half per 

sion of tiio convents, vii. 3.53— a member cents, 326— fall in, 1847, vii. 261— invest- 

nf the Huuderbuiid, 354— capture of, by the ments of the emperor of Russia in, 275— 

rev'olntionists, .358. continued fall, 1847, 276— losses on, during 

Fridrichs, colonel, operntinns under, ill. 42. crisis of 1847, 386~fall of, in Paris, 1848, 

Friends of the Cnustitutioii, society of the, viii^6. 

ill 8])aiii, ii. 239. Fundiioldcrs, Mr Attwood on the position 

Friends of Ireland, tho society of, iii. 391— of the, v. 29. 

put doum by ])rocl.lmation, ib. Fu.sscli, a Chartist, trial and sentence of, vii. 

Frimont, general, operations of, against the 300. 
revolution at Naples, ii. 40— suppression Futtch Jiing, accession of, in Atrghaiiistan, 
of insurrection in Bologna by, iv. 133. vii. .36— his dethronement and llight to the 

Frioce, M. de, the writings of, i 275. English, 39 note— brief sovereignty of, 45. 

Frith, major, in battle before Promc, vi. 190 Futtch Khan, trcaohery and death of, vL 
—at battA of Milloon, 191. 216. 


G 

Gacta, flight of the Pope to, viii. 109. Gallois, general, operations under, in Africa, 

Gage, Sir W., a lord of the admiralty, 1841, v. 371. 

vi. 280 note. Galianu, a member of the Cories of 1822, ii. 

Oagem, M. von, viii. 165— president of the 240— moves the deposition of the king. 

Diet, 161, 1G3— ministry of, 176— conduct 291. • 

towards Austria, 178. Galicia, insurrection in, i. 34S— royalist rc- 

Gagem, general von, murder of, viii. 161. volt in, 1820, 353, ii. 239, 243— reception of 

Gain, passion for, in France, 1838, vi. 347, the dccrecagainstthe priests in, i. 357— coii- 

viL 118— its effec.ts on literature and the tinned civil war in, ii. 2D3— Carlist revolt 

press, 348— alMorbiiig passion for, during in, v. 168- expedition of Gomez into, 299. 

railway mania, vi. 336. Galicia (Austrian Poland), see Gallicia. 

Galata, the suburb of, ii. 335 — gseat fire at, Galletti, a Roman revolutionist^ viii. 109. 
395— school for Franks established at^. Galley-slaves, liberation of, by the Palermo 
268. i revolutionists, i. 366— revolt of, at C^ita 

Gnlatz, exports of grain fWim, ii. 327— revolt Vccchia, 369. • 

of the Greeks and massacre of the Turks at, Gallicia, defensive proFsirations of Austria in, 
363— defeat of the Greek insurgents at, 370 iv. 134— spread of tho secret societies to. 

— captme of, by the Russians, iU. 15. 176— preparations of Austria in, 1831, 183 
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Gullicia, continued. 

— staUstics of, 100— retreat of Dwemicki 
into, 202—aiid of the Fodolian inaurgeiits, 
ifr.— their disarming thci*e, 212— state of, 
under Austria, 1845, vii. 197— disiiutcs 
about tile corvees, 198 — spread of aoeialism, 
ii^iirious iutiuence of the Jews, 199— 
and of the disbanded soldiers, tb. — the in- 
surrection in, 200 et aeg.— its horrors, 201. 

Cfiillipoli, population of, ii. 331 note. 

t inllitsin, Prince Alexander, ii. 07. 

Calloway, mt^or-gcnernl, at the siege of 
lihurtiMtre, vi. 197. 

A'laiway, the famine of 1S2.*1 in, ii. 195 note^ — 
disturbances in, 1831, iv. 30— increase of, 
since the Union, v. 02 note— pi-oposed mu- 
nicipal reform ol, vi. 20— piuchiiined in 
1848, vii. 801. 

Oambuloila, combat at, viil. 105. 

Cambolo, defeat of llie Sardinians at, liii. 
116. 

Came laws, tlie, asasoiiive of crime, i. 201. 

Canicllc, secret society <‘alh}(l, iv. 373 note. 

Candin, c.*i])tiire of, by tin* Kussiuiis, it :i49. 

Canges Canal, the, vii. 108 note. 

(Taiilheaume, admiral, made member of 
Cliaiiiber of l^'ei.'s, i. 94. 

C.inibats, the, in Algeria, iv. 307. 

C.iray, Don Martin do, heads revolt in Na- 
varve, i. 349. 

( iarcia, Don Dasilio, Carlist expedition un- 
der, V. 205— successes of, 224 — defeated 
and his forces disfierscd, ib.— captures Al- 
niaden, 225— execution of, 230. 

Cardo Mobile, institution of the, viii. 5 — on 
the re\olt of Mandi, 31- -dnniig the revolt 
of 15th May, :’i7— tluringtlie liisuri'cetiou of 
Jane, 44 -cruelty of the insurgents of Juno 
to, 49— disc.ontent of, 387. ^ 

iharibaldi, forces under, viii. 105— incursion 
of, int<» Lomlrardy, and its defeat, 107 — ^re- 
turn of, to Home, 110— heads tlie insur- 
gents at Home, 120 — amoves against the 
Neapolitans, 128— defensive preparations, 
129— his ftight, 130 note— disiici-siou of his 
hands, iincl his cscajtc, 130. 

Carnier Pages, see Paghs. 

Carotti, Don Nicolas, becomes minister of 
justice, ii. 241. 

Carter, investiture of l^ouis Fliilippe with 
thepri. 333. 

Cos, joint-stock companies for, 1825, iii. 253 
note. 

Gasco, a leader in the Cortes of 1820, i. .3.5.5— 
becomes minister of the interior, ii. 249. 

Gascoigne, general, vote of, on the address, 
1830, iii. 377— returned for Liverp«j«l, 1830, 
393— uftitL'in by, against the reform bill, iv. 
29— thrown out for Liveniool, 1831, 38— his 
amendment introiluced into new reform 
biU, 40. 

Gaskill, J. M., a lord of tlie Trea.sury, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

Oaspariii, M. de, becomes minister of inte- 
rior, V. 816 note — removed from that ofiiee, 
326— minister of the interior, 1839, 
3^ note. 

Gasftr, captain, viii. 88. 

Cassicourt, M., views of, in 1819, ii. 88. 

' Gates of Derben^ pass of the, ii. 345. 

Gateshead, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Gatton, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 


Gaiigieux, M., on the lalsiur question, vii. 
132. 

Gaul, persistent character of the, i. 33. 

Gautier, M., finance minister, 1839, v. 360 
note. 

Gazan, general, dismissed from service, iii. 
76. 

Gazette des Cultcs, circulation of the, iii. IIS 
note. 

Gazette de Franco, the, circulation of, iii. 118 
note — extension of sullVagc advo(‘.atod by, 
v. 372— publication of alleged letters by 
Ixiiiis Pliilippe in, vii. 140— prosecution <if 
it for this, 141— Bnppi*cssion of, viii. 56. 

Gazette do Prusso, the, iv. 252. 

Gefion frigate, capture of tiie, viii. 191— rc- 
ca]>tiired, 195. 

Geismar, geiierdl, force.s and oiieratioiis un- 
der, 1828, iii. 22— defeat of, by Paidia of 
Widdin, 29 — defeats him and takes Kalafat, 
ib.— fon*es under, 1829, 50— measures of, 
against tlie Pa(‘ha of iScodra, 63— operations 
of, ill Poland, iv. 192— defeats* nl\ by Dwer- 
nlcki, 194— defeat of, before Warsaw, 198. 

General Association, formation of the, in Ire- 
land, vi. 25. 

Geneva, vote of, on the Jesuit question and 
the Sunderhuuil, vii. 35 1. 

Geneva, increased coiisniiijit of, during rail- 
way mania, vi. 340 note- proposed rcduc.- 
tion of duties on, 363. 

Genoa, the duke de, elected king of JSicily, 
viii. 71— declines, ib.— forces under, *c., 
81— besieges Peschiorn, 92— at Gmto, {)3- 
operations under, 102— at Novara, 117, 
118. 

Genoa, strength of the revolutionary s])irit in, 
ii. 42— death of O’Connell at, vi. 310— re- 
ception of Lorrl Mintoat, vii. 34.5>-dcniu- 
cratic excitement in, 1848, viiL 70 — insur- 
rection in, 121— its suiipressiou, ib.— sys- 
tem of iirison labour fii, 335. 

Genoa, the, at Navarino, ii. 428, 429. 

Gentz M., at the Congress of Troppau, ii. 
36. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, the, i. 235. 

Gooiifeux, colonel, mui'der of, iL 250. 

Gcoifrey, circumstniic‘.es connected with trial 
of, iv. 339. 

Geology, recent progress of, i. 234. 

George III., death of, ii. 155 — impression 
mode by it on the country, ib.— library of, 
presented to the nation, iii 225. 

George IV., while prince regent, opening of 
parliament in 1817 by, i. 163— attack on 
liiin by the mob, 164— on Lord Sidmonth, 
ii. 152— accession of, 155— alarming illness 
of, 156— the circumstances of his marriogo 
to Queen Caroline, 173— her after life, 174 
et *eg.— he iircsscs for a divorce, ib. — con- 
ditions demanded by, witli regaid to the 
queen, 176— her trial, 177— increasing po- 
pularity of, and his coronation, 188— his 
apiiearance on tlie occasion, 189— visit of, 
^ Irehuu^ tb.— visit of, to Scotland, 1822, 
2fti7 et «e9.— speech of, on opening parlia- 

« ment, 1823, 268— views of, on the Spanish 
war, 285— presentation of the librai-y of 
George 111. to the nation by, iii 225— his 
personal dislike to Canning, tb.— speech 
of, July 1825, 261— speech of, in parlia- 
ment, 1826, 288— opening of parliament. 
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Gcor;;c IV., coiiHiiuid. 
und Ills speech, tiOG— inos.sn^e regaixling 
Portugal, 307— his dislike to CiUiiiing, but 
appoints liim pi’emiev, 313— new ministry, 
.314 — Goderich .nppuiutod pi-emier after 
Canning’s dcatli, 325 — the royal speech on 
Mavarino, 328 — urges decided measures 
against the Catholics, 339— his flnnness on 
the 8ubjc(;t, 3-10— iliftieiil tics of the minis* 
try with, on tluj Catholic, question, 343 - 
at last gives in, ift. — account of the discus- 
sion to Lonl Kldon. note— his speech on. 

o])cning parliament, 348— reluctance of, to 
the Catiiolic bill after it is passed, 353— 
(‘inmmstances of liis consent to bring in 
the bill, ih. note- royal speech of, at meet- 
ing of ])arliainont, 1830, 375— last illness 
and death of, 3S8— his cliaiucter, 389 et seg. 
—the marnage of, to Mrs Fitehorbert, vi. 
42. 

tJcoi^^e XITl., prince of Georgia, bequest of 
his dominions in Hussia by, ii. 343. 

Gcoi^c, a Aiiilda\ iaii leader, ii. .371. 

Ccoi-ge, an American sympathiser, execution 
of, vi. 103. 

George Sand, the romances of, iii. 209. 

ticoi-gcs, mailcmoiscllc, the actre.is, iii. 213. 

Georges, Polignac engaged in tlie conspiracy 
of, iii. 110. 

iicurges, general, foi'ecs midcr, 1831, iv. 153 
—successes of, ib. 

Georgey, gencinl, charac-ter of, viii. 217 et siy. 

- execution of (!ount Ziciiy by, 224— at 
St'hwechai, 23.5— views of, on the pixispcets 
of Hungary, 240 — forces under, 241— his 
limt movements, 242— ability of his retreat, 
243— able movements of, 244— dillicalties 
of his retreat, 245— battle of Kapolna, 247 
Htny . — defeats Schlick, 251 — plans and 
moveiueids, ///.—battle of Tapio-Uiseke, 
252— and of Tsaszen, ib. d seq . — ^movements 
after it, 253— geiimxms conduct of, 2.54 — 
division between him and Kossuth, 255- 
bis view’s, ib.- op]}u.sed to declaration of 
iiulc.peiidcnce, 250— ralicvcs Koinoni, wid 
further snccesRes, 258— views of, utter cap- 
ture of Ijpstli, 259— captiuu of Buda, 260— 
further successes, 261 et scr/.— total forces 
of, 263, 261— oppfiscd to democratic party, 
and causes of delay in opening tlie cani- 
l>aign, 264 — ^bsittle of Vered, 265 —battle of 
Aez, and wounded, 267— liattlc of Koiiioni, 
268— throws Klm)ka into it, and ratiieats, 
45.— battle of Waitzen, ib. — ^proposals to 
him to capitulate, 270— dismissed from the 
coiumaud, but restored, ib. — ^results of tlie 
campaign, 45.— ability of his movements, 
271— combat at llorozlo, 45.— again defeat- 
ed, 277 — declared dh'tator, 45.— interview 
with Bern, 278— his capitulation, 270— p.'ir- 
doned, 281. 

Gcoiglioki, a leader of Uie iusuigoni Molda- 
vi<3ns, ii. 370. 

Gcoigiii, iutei-vention of Peter the Great in, 
ii. 348— bequeathed to Rosslh, 45.— mmui- 
sition of, by Russia, iii. 2— routes from, 
into Asia Minor, 31. • 

Georgia (Uiiittnl States), statistics of Itunks 
ill, vi. 49 note— inajoiity against Van Bu- 
rcii in, 59. 

Gerard, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Gerard, general, views of, in 1815, i. 95— dur- 
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ing the Tlirec Days, iii. 14 1— the command 
of Paris offered to, 147 — appointed ininis- 
tcr-nt-wnr, 151 — scci’ctaiy-at-wor under 
Tjouis PhilipiKi, iv. 99— marshal, secretly 
favours the attempt to rovolutionise Spain, 
109— resignation of, 124— intervention of, 
in Belgium, 163, 154 — force for the coer- 
cion of Holland under, 34.3— forces for the 
siege of Antwciq), 344— eoniiucncement of 
it, 34.5 — its Burrendev, 346— becomes uiinis- 
tesr-at-wm*, v. 284— siicceh of, in favour of 
economy, /V/.-^advoCiitcs a general amnesty, 
285— resigns, 45.— at the last council of 
Louis Philippe, vii. 394. 

Gerard, violence of, on his trial beforo tho 
Peera, v. 294. 

Geiuiaiis, w'lir not natural to the, iv. 210— 
number of, in Austrian empire, \iiL 138 
note. 

German frontier, pi'o]>osed railway fr«Hn Paris 
to the, \ ii. 154. 

Gennun literature, Madame dc St.'icl’s ciiti- 
cisms t>M. iii. 1K6— sketch of. iv. 265 vi aiy. 

Gei-maii tribune, suppression of the, iv. 2.39. 

Gcrm.'in unity, declaration of Frederick Wil- 
liam on, iv. 251. * 

GcTiiuinic ConfedtMUcy, sage constitution and 
iiiiiiicnsc strength of the, iv. 217— its mili- 
tiivy forces, 21.S — ^jilcilge of representativo 
governments to the, 224— ailvantagcS'tof, to 
the peace of Kuropc, 262— iN cffectH on do- 
mestic peace and tlio ])rogn'ss of freedom, 
263— statistics of forces of, 865 note. 

(Jcnnunic Diet, resolution of the, rogarding 
liuxemlmrg, iv. 131— constitution, votes, 
A’c., ill the, 217 an<i notes— rcsolntion of 
the, regarding intcmial affairs of tho con- 
federacy, 225 — its effect in 8upprr*ssing 
bljfrty, 22C»— letter of the F.inpoTor of Aus- 
tria to, ib . — resolutions adopted in coiise- 
ipiimcc, 227 — final act of the, ivgaitlLng con- 
stitutional goTcrniiicntR, 232— its ctl'oct, 2.33 
— refuses to sanction a constitution in Hol- 
.stcin, 45. — ^men.siircs of, 1S.32, against the 
lu-css, 239— decree of July .5lh on the sub- 
.|cct, 45.— various decrees of the, 1835, 214 
-death of tho Kmperor Francis, ami com- 
munication of his sncccsBor to, i5.— refusal 
of tlie, to restore the constitution of Han- 
over, 245— inlliieiicfi of the coiistitiitioii of 
the, 258 — additional rc.strictionK on the 
]iress by the, 1833, 36.3— llrst ]iroccedings 
of, on revolution of 1848, viii. 148— reeoii- 
stmetion of the old, 101. 

Gcnnnnos, tho Archbishop, blockades Patras, 
ii. 37.5. 

Gonn.'iny, violence of tlio revolution of 1848 
in, i. 9— increased cmigratiomfftnn, 36, ii. 
28 — character of the. democratic attempts 
of 1820 in, 212- -.sympathy with Greece in, 
421— prices of wheat in, iii. 301 —state of 
political feeling in, 18.30, iv. 115— ilistiirb- 
anees in Cologne, Arc., 116 — l■ollvul 8 iol 1 S 
over all the uoixh, 45.— in Dresden, Leipsie, 
Ac., t5.— and in Brunswick, 117— affairs of, 
1830, and prccaiitionaiy nie.isures, 1114— 
defensive measures in Austria, t5.-~Htate 
of feeling in Prussia, 135 — fennentatlon in 
the lesser states, 15.— troubles in iiaxony 
and Hesse -Cassel, 136 — msurrection in 
Hanover, 45.— ]H>ace ncccssaiy to, after the 
efforts of the war, 215— moderation of de^ 
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Gennony, continwd. Germany, wntinvM. 

maiidf on tho peace, 216--Hl.inger8 to her eystem of railways in Northern, 250— pro- 
independence on tho dissolution of the gross of constitutional ideas, 252 tt seq.— 

empire, ib.— constitution and strength of great religious movement in 1845, 253— coii- 

tho confederacy, 217— its military forces, stitutional progress in I845,tb.— and in 1840, 

218— peace and ])rosperity thus secured to, 254— increased demand for reform, 255— see- 

210— statistics, 220— splendour of capitals sion of tlie Prussian States-general, tb.—fsx- 

and chief cities, ib . — ^universid education, traordinary political state of, 250— effect 

221— relations between this general educa- of the reyolutionary war on the two por- 
tion and crime, ib.— seeds of discontent ties which divided it, ib.— increasing pas- 

arising from the genend prosperity, 228— sion for ireedoni, 257 —effect of general 

way in which this came about, ib.— expcc- * education, ib. — difficulties from the want 
tation of liberal institutions after the peace, of foroign commercial colonies, 258 - 

ib.— evidence from public acts regarding causes which held her together, the Diet 

this, 224— delay in the governments in per- and federal union, ib.— effect of tlie pre- 

forniiiig these engagements, ib. -reprcseii- ponderance of Catholics, ib.— the anny the 

tative assemblies established in Hanover, expression of general opinion, 259 — influ- 
'Wiirtcniberg, and Baden, ib.— tardy pro- eiice of Russia on Prussia and the lesser 
mises of tlie Prussian government, 225— states, ib.— influence of want of employ- 

resolution of the Diet regarding internal ment in forcing men to become govem- 

affairs of the confederacy, ib.— effects of ment employes, 260— effects of the revolii- 

tliis, 226— effect of the Spanish and Italian tions of 182i) and 1830, ib.— counteracting 

revolutions, ib. — resolution of the Diet on influence of these causes. 261 — influemic 


tlie propositions of Austria, 227— supreme 
Aiystregal court, ib. — ^assassi nation o f Kotze- 
bue, 228— sensation excited by the execu- 
tion of Sand, 229— results of this to fn^e- 
doin, ib.— circular of cabinet of Berlin, ib. 
et seq. — reflections on this )>ictnre of Ger- 
many, 231— circular of Mctternich on the 
effects of the repressive measures, ib. — and 
on the Nca]>olitaii revolution, ib. — llnn!l act 
of the confederation regarding constitu- 
tional governments, 282— effect of this on 
the liberty of, 233— illusory edict of Prus- 
sia regarding iirovincial Diets, ib.— refusal 
of the Diet to sanction the demand of Hol- 
stein fora constitution, ib.— the constitu- 
tion of the provincial estates of Prussia by 
edict of June 5Ui 1828, 284— circular on 
ib. — proceedings of Prussia against the 
secret societies, 235 — ilie real value of the 
provincial estates, ib. — causes which ])ro- 
vented an outbreak, 286— wisdom of inter- 
nal government of Pi ussia, ib. effect 

of the French revolution of 1880 in chiK'k- 
iiig freedom, 237— and of the Belguui and 
Polish revolutions, 238 — cifect of the siege 
of Antwerp, ib. — iueasuiv.s of the Diet 
a^iiist tho iiress, 239— ilccrcc against for- 
eign iinblications, ib. — sensation caused by 
these measures, 240— riot in Frankfort, and 
its occupation by the Austrians, ib. — con- 
gress of sovereigns at Miinchengratz, 241 — 
establishment of the Zollverein, ib. et mq . — 
fresh riot in Frankfoi-t, and placing of it 
under martial law, 213— dcerocs of 18.S5 in 
the Diell^ 9k4— death of the Emperor Fmn- 
(;is, and his successor's comiiiiinication to 
the Diet, ib.— change in public mind to- 
ward material obiects, 245— tho Diet re- 
fuses to restore the constitution of Han- 
over, tb.— dispute of Prussia with tlie Pope, 
246-Hsensation excited by it, tb.— inteniai 
regulations of the Prussian govcminent, 
2^— amnesty in Pmssia, and reciprocity 
tiW^y with Holland 248 — death of the 
King of Prussia, and revival of the consti- 
tution question, ib.— answer of King of 
Prussia to demand for a constitution, 249 — 
excitement on meeting of estates of Prussia, 
ib.— extension of Zollverein, 250— great 


of these causes on literature of, 202 — 
advantages of coiifederncy to peace of 
Euif>pe, ib. — effect of it on domestic peace 
and the progress of iVeedom, 263— causes 
which shi)>wrecked liberty, 264— sketch of 
literature of, during first half of 19th cen- 
tury, 265 et tteq . — religious charac.ter of, 
and its origin, 293— reaction to rationalism, 
ib.— sketch of tho fine arts in, 207 et mi.- 
sculpture in, i&— painting, 298— architec- 
ture, ib.— music, 299 et effect of re- 
cent disasters on the mind of, 301 — ]>i'o- 
^css of the cholera over, 316— increasing 
influence of Russia in, 350 — memoir by 
Pru.s.sia on state of, 1832, 362— efforts of 
the French prop^ndists, and revolution- 
aiy oiganisation in, 363- class from which 
the anny is drawn in, i'ii. 233— exports to, 
1846-9, 287 note— miles of railway in, 290 
note — agitated state of, 1848, viii. 137 — 
liossions of religion and race in, ib.— differ- 
ent races in Austiia, 138— prosperity in, 
during tlie peace, 189 — great extent of 
education in, 141 — effect of the military 
system, ib. — division of pailies on the 
representative system in, 142 — demand 
for unity in, 144— the Zollverein, ib. ei 
prevalence of visionary ideas in, 145 
— effects of tho French revolution on, 
146— progress of revolution of 1848 in, 
148— the lesser sovereigns yield, 149— dis- 
turbances, 4rc., in Prussia, 150— submis- 
sion of the king there, 151— revolution in 
Bavaria, 152— dispute between Prussia and 
the General Diet, 154— elections for the 
latter, 155— attack on Sclileswig-Holsteiu, 
156 et s^.— armistice there, 101— meeting 
of the Diet, and revolt in the south, ib . — 
tiBW constitution, and Archduke John 
chosen regent, 162— composition of the 
Diet, tb. npte— dissatisfaction of Prussia, 
IIS.— installation of the regent, tb. — 
chants effected by the National Assem- 
bly, ib.— declaration of the Assembly on 
Prussia, 171— proceedings of the Diet and 
the regent, 178— outbreak at Frankfort, 
174— revolt in Baden, 175— debate on the 
prosecution of those implicated, 176— in- 
creasing Jealousy of Austria, tb.— execution 
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of Blum, ITT—breach with Austria, 178— 
influence of the clubs, ITO—the crown of- 
fered to the King of Prussia, ih— he de- 
clines it, ISO-— views of Austria, ih. —the 
cx)nstitution accepted by the lesser states, 
181— its character, ih.— bi^each between 
the Assembly and Prussia, 182— violent 
]»ro(!eeding8 of the Assembly, and its dis- 
solution, tb.— insurrection in l^ony and 
Ilniiover, 188— and in Baden and the Pala- 
tinate, tb. — constitution agreed to by Prus- ' 
sia, Ac., 185— further cliauges in Prussia, 180 
et sef/.— final arrangement of Diet and con- 
stitution, 187— state of Hesse-Cassel, and 
threatened war, 188— intervention of Rus- 
sia, 189— the Olmuts convention, 190— final 
arrangement, 191— renewal of hostilities in 
Hchleswig-Holstein, tb. — final settlement 
of tlie question, 195— causes of the failura 
of the lilKiral movement in, 197— effects of 
the loyalty of the army, 198— and of the 
Prussian representation of chisses, tb. — 
emigration from, 801 . — See also Austria, 
Prussia, and tlie other States. 

Gevuudeau, views of, in 1819, ii. 88. 

Ghebel, colonel, arrest of the Moumvieffb by, 
iL 08— his death, ib. 

Ghent, the court, Ac., of Louis XVIII. at, 

i. 80— democratic spirit in, iv. Ill— out- 
break of the insurrection in, ib. —ilisorders 
and pillage in, 113— siicc^iiurs to Brussels 
fhnn, 114— Dutch party in, 140. 

Ghilsies, insurrection of the. in Affghanistan, 

vi. 242— defeat of the, at Klielat-i-Ghihsye, 
240— defeat of, by CoL Cliambera, 247. 

Ghiresk, defeat of insuigent Afl'ghans at, vi. 
240. 

Gholab Singh, intrigues of, at Lahore, vii. 
80— teniis of treaty regaraing, 95— resist- 
ance by tlie Sikhs him, 90. 

Ghoorkas, first collision with the, vi. 174— 
the war with, ib.— their character, 175— 
early disasters, ib.— successes of Ochter- 
lony, 170— furUier successes, and conclu- 
sion of peace, ib., 177— destruction of rai- 
ment of, in Kohistan, 250— at Sobraon, vii. 
94. 

Ghonras, defence of the Acropolis hy. il. 398 
—shut lip there, 404— victory of, at Mara- 
thon, 408— cxec.utioii of Odysseus by, 409 
— openitioiis assigned to, in 1825, 411— be- 
Hieged in the Acropolis, 1820, 424— killed, 
ih. 

Ghumicole-Kane, captured hy the Russians, 
iii. 47. 

Glmznec, description of, vi. 234— tragedy be- 
fore it, ib.— its assault and capture, 235 et 
seq . — results of this, 230 — ^force to occupy, 
238— the fall of, vii. 34— recaptuie of, by 
Nott, 42. 

Giannone, the prose of, iv. 282. 

Gibbon, tho works of, prohibited in Spain, 

ii. 339— Guizot’s edition of hit Rome, iii. 

188— the autobiography of, iv. 287. ^ 

Gibbs, general, monument to, i. 09. 

Giberti, the abbA influence of the works of, 

vii. 338. 

Gibson the sculptor, the works ot i. 202. 

Gi<1eon. general, viii. 250. 

Gielgna, general, forces under, iv. 197 — 
oiierations of, 198— at Ostrolenka, 204— 


I cut off from the main body, 205— throws 

I liimself into Lithuania, 200— defead; of, at 

t 'Wiliia, 207— retreats into Prussia, and his 

S murder, tb. 

I Gifford, Sir Robert, his speech in the Queen’s 
case, il. 179. 

Gifford, Mr, editor of the Antijacobin Re- 
view, ii. 214 note. 

Gilbert, Gialiam, the paintings of, i. 200. 

Gilbert, general, afterwards Sir Walter, at 
Moodkee, vii. 84— at Ferozesliah, 85— at 
Sobi-aon, 92, 93— operations of, against the 
Siklis, 101— at Chilianwallali, 102— at Goo- 
jerat, 105— overthrow of tho Atfghans and 
CAptiire of Attock by, 100. 

Gillespie, general, numuinent to, i. 69. 

Gillespie, colonel, supprassiou of the mutiny 
at Vellore by, vi. 173— forces under, against 
tlie Ghoorkgs, 175— repulse and death of, 
ib. 

diUy* i. 140— proscribed in 1815, 93 

— indoninity to, ii. 122 note. 

GingnenO, M., tlie works of, iii. 203. 

Girardin, Rniilc de, mission of, to the king; 

iii. 148— cliarges against the iniiiistry by, 
vii. 368— urges the abdication of Ijouis Phi- 
lippe, 395— imprisoiiii lent of, viii. 51. 

Girunlol, lieutenant, viii. 320 note. 

Giigtmto, surrander of, to the Neapolitans, 
viiL 120. 

Girod, a leader of the Canadian insurgents, 
death of, vi. 01. 

Girod cle I’Ain, M., prasident of the Cham- 
ber. 1831, iv. 148— report by, on the secret 
societies, v. 290— minister of justice, 1839, 
V. S0O note. 

Gimnde, depressed state of the vine-growers 
of tlie, 1831, iv. 303. 

Gisipifit, M., advocates holding the Tiiileries 
ill 1832, iv. 335— measures of, after the re- 
volt of 8t Meri, 338, 339— disclosures on 
trial of, V. 349. 

Giurgevo, terms />f treaty of Adriaiiople rc- 
ganling, iii. 63. 

Gladstone, Mr, on the imports into Liver- 
pool, i. 194— arguments of, against the Ja- 
maica bill, vi. 115. 

Gladstone, W. E , master of mint, 1841, vi. 
280 note— becomes colonial secretary, 301 
— argnments of, for repeal of navigation 
laws, viii. 288 et aery.- arguments of, in fa- 
vour of free trade, 297— on Sir R. Peel, 320. 

GLindbYCS, M., conversation lietween, and 
l<afittc, on the Duke of Orleans, iv. 85. 

Glaiiibre, the, a inunufacturiiig journal, iv. 
374. 

Glfisgow, insurrection planned in.^i. 164— 
secret society in, 165 — great mieetiug of 
Radicals in, 1819, ii. 147— fall of wai^s in, 

1819, 153 note— continuance of military 
training near. 1820, 160— attempted insur- 
rection in, 1820, 161— its suppression, fb.— 
effect of the nqieal of tlie combination 
laws in, iii 245— distress in, 1820, 287— pe- 
tition for government assistanee friim, 

1820, 296— reform meeting at, iv. 41— vio- 
lent reform meeting at, 50— two inemiDers 
given by reform bill to, 56— statistics of 
voters registered in, 00 note— ratio of in- 
fant mortality in, 304 note — peculiarities 
of cholera in, 317 note— ravages of cho- 
lera in, V. 5 — importance of the alavj 
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Glasgow, miiinved. 

tradisto, 39--tlio Dttrimm festival at, 80— 
the elections of 1835 in, 409— address of 
the working classes of, against the Lords, 
vi. 13 note — ^Itaiiqiict to fciir R. Feel at, 31 
—the great cotton-spinners* strike in, 1K37, 
74— i>opulaiion, crime, &c., tn, 1S22-38, 77 
note— anti-eorn-law association formed aL 
84— i-esiilts of Free Kirk movement in, 87 
note— departure of first emigrants for New 
Kealand from, 125— danger of, IS 12, fnnn 
the rioters, 285— and Grcono«*k Rnilway, 
parliamentary expenses of, 338 note — an- 
nual increase of population in, 341 — Irish 
immigration into, during the famine, Aii. 
247— the subscription for the relief of the 
Highlands in, 1847, 251— ratio of mortality 
in, 271 and imte— llie bankrtii)tci(;s in, dur- 
ing 1817, 285— vast inllux of uestitiito Irish 
into, 288— extreme snfrering in, 1848, 293 — 
oiitbicak in .Alarch, 291— fui-thur riots, and 
tlieir Mippression, 295— effects of this suc- 
cess, ih — ahortiv(> attempt at insurrection 
in, on the 10th April, 298— fain ieation of 
signatures to Chartist jietition at, 299— 
high rate of infant mortality m, 313. 

Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, free-trade 
petition from the, ii. IikS. 

Glai^«iw university, fcJLr R. Peel elected lortl 
rector of, vi. 31. 

Glasgow, tiie, at the battle of Algiera, i. 78, 
79. 

Glass, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 2C0~- 
jnojiosed rc<luctioii of duties on, iv. 15 
note —reduction of duties on, vi. 327— abo- 
lition of duty on, 31-1. 

Glenelg, lord, vi. 2— conrso followed by, re- 
garding the Cann<1ian prisoners, 99— meas- 
urc.s of, at the Cape, viii. 311.— :il.s(» 
Grant, 0. 

Globe, lo, ciivulatioii of, iii. 118 note— jiro.se- 
cution of, 123— the advocate of the views 
of the St Siiiioiiiaiis, iv. I 49 , 30.5. 

Gloucester, county ju'isoii, destruction of the, 
by the Bristol rioters, iv. 43. 

Gloucestershire, additional members for, iv. 
21 note. 

Glo*'es, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 2i:0 
— proposed ix^iluetioii of duties ou, vi. 303. 

Gluck, the works of, iv. 301. 

Glyjitothek, the, at Munich, iv. 221, 298. 

Godby, brigmlier, at Aliwal, vii. 91— at Chil- 
ian wallah, 102. 

Goderich, viscount, becomes colonial secre- 
tary, in. 114— appointed premier after Can- 
ning’s death, 325— wcakne.ss of liis cabinet, 
326— its dissolution, 327— colonial secre- 
tary, 183(f, iv. 3 note. 

Godefroi, M., v. 292. 

Godwin, colonel, aftenvards general, capture 
of Mni-taban by, vi. ISO- operations of, in 
Burmah, vii. 108— stonning of Basscin, 109 
—capture of Prome and Pegu, 110. 

Goethe, pandlcl between Wordsworth and, i. 
^ 4 — Madame de Stael’s criticism ou, iii 
186 — the works of, iv. 269 et parallel 
buf w'cen him and Schiller, 271— the auto- 
biography of, 288— influence of his Werter, 
iO.— his novels, 289— on tlic jiopular uni- 
tor, vi. 303. 

Gohiid, surrenderor, to Scindia, vi. 172. 

Guito, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 84— | 


passage of the Mincio by the Sanliniaiis at. 
87 — pcjmlse of the Austrians at, 03. 

Gokla, a Mahratta chief, death of, vi. ISO. 

Gold, influence of the supply of, on societv, 
i. IS— dimiiiislicd produce of, in Boiitl» 
America, and increased in Russia, 19 - ef- 
fects of the discoveries of, in California, 21 
— their effects in ])romotiiig emigration, 3(: 
— increased price, and diminished supply 
of, 48— remm of, to Great Britain, and fall 
in its pri(!e, 49— variations in the price of, 
65, 66— prices of, at various times, 196 
dangers of its rise abroad, 198— views of 
Adam Smith on, ii. 134— delleicnt sujijdins 
of, daring the fldl of the Roman empire, 
13.5— varying value of, at the present time, 

I 137— luibility of, to be drained away, 138— 
causes and eftects of influx of, into llu^ 
cuuntr}', 140 — jjajicr as the re])n!scntati\i‘ 
of or substitute for, iii. 216 — coinage and 
cirenlation of, 1822, &c., 289— exportation 

j of, in 1825, and its effects, 295— withdrawal 
of, to the Continent, &c., .378— foundation 
of the eurreiicy .system of KiiglamI on, v 
309 — danger of a eniTcncy l^sed on its 
retention, 400 — eause.s of drain of, 403— 
terror caused by the exjHu-t from Eiiglaiul 
of, vi. 67— the effects of it, 68— drain of, 
from Kugland to Lndi.i, 171— «lraiii of, froir. 
England, 1839, &c., 282 — the distress ol 
1842, Arc., •lue. to expoi-t of, 287— cessation 
of drain of, from hue harvest of 1843. 310 
—Peel on, as the standaitl of value, 329- - 
iwimitioii of jjajier eirenintioii to be basi-d 
on, under act of JSIl, 330— MrlTawcs on 
its alleged dej>reciation, 331 — increased 
supplies »)f, from Kontb America and Bus 
sia, 335-]iIr Baring on the exjxu'ts of, vii 
262 — increased produce of, in Russia, 27.’ 
— alleged elli-cl of issue of j'ajieron, 282— 
coiistaut drain of, meet the excess ol 
imports, ;i06— elleets of increased siipjily 
of it, ib. — aigunient of the bulhonists as to 
export of, 307 — dniigci of its merely pass- 
ing tlnwigb the richer states, 308— errors 
of the bnllioiiists on this, ih. — xari.ntiun.- 
Ill quantity hchl by the Bank sunee t.lio act 
of 1844, .310— supjdy of, from Russia ti» 
France during the monctnr>' crisis, 364- 
inci'eased sujiply of, and its effeets, viii. 
327 et seq. 

Gold cuiTcncy, liability of, lo be withdrawn, 
iii. 295. 

Gold discoveries in California, Ac., tlic effects, 
of, i. 16, viii. 327 vt steq. — due to the mono - 
tary crisis in England, vii. 303— effects of, 
in modifying tliose of free trade, viii. 285- - 
their etfects on prices, 291— their infliumco 
on the cause of protection, 294— and on 
emigration, 864. 

Gold mines, govcmnient revenue flroni, in 
Russia, ii. 25. 

Golden Horn, the, ii. 334, 335. 

Golding, lieyiteimnt, treacherous attack on, 
w.". 31. 

oldoni, the comedies of, iv. 277. 
oloM'nin, general, commands the covering 
force at Vamo, iii. 25— forces, ami posi- 
tion of, in the Polish war, iv. 20b— defeat 
of, 210. 

Gomez, general, sncccss of, on the Ega, v. 
172‘— defeats the Christiuos at Ilenu^i, 
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Gomi! 2 , f^cneml, tnwtinueiJl, 

192— first exi)eclition of, 200— second, 201 
et srt/.— disgraced, 229. 

Gonicz, don J. M. Pamidona, v. 89. 

(vontaut, modamo dp, ii. 92, iii. 92— fidelity 
of, to Charles X., 157. 

Gunsalvi, cardinal, negotiates tlic concordat 
of 1817 nith France, i. 282. 

Gooch, Mr, motion by, on agricultural dis- 
tress, 1821, ii. 184. • 

fJoojcrat, vii. 104— battle of, 105. 

Goolai, ea]>turc and destmetiou of, vii. 39. • 
Goto, rheck of the BuHsiaiis at, iv. 195. 
Gordon, hon. captain, a lord of the Admiral- 
ty, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Goi-don, Sir Jolm Watson, the portraits of, i. 
260. 

Gordon, Sir Tlobort, English ambassador to 
Turkey, iii. «2. 

(•onion, luadunioisclle, a partisan of Louis 
N.ipoleon’s, V. .‘J2.'f. 

G onion. M., v. 9(). 

( >oro, general, moiinnieni to, i. 69. 

Gore, colonel, ehuck of, at St Denis, vi. 90 — 
ca]>tnres it, 01. 

Gorjakowski, count, pi’cparatioiis of, at Man- { 
tuu, viii. 84. 

Gortschakoft, gencml, viii. 271.* 

Gusford, lord, sent as governor to Canada, 
vi. 17— his measui'cs there, i5.— procecjl- 
ing.s of, in Lower Canada, 1836, 30— at the 
ooiuiuencenieiit of the insurrection, 90 — on 
its suppression, 91— resignation of, 06. 
Gossett, major, at the battle of Algiers, i. 
79. 

Goths, the, conquests of, ii. 317— deseend- 
niits of, in Austria, viii. 138 — sottleiueiit 
of, in PruHsia, ib. 

Gothic architucturo, revival of, in Great Bri- 
tain, i. 2.')8. 

Gottingen, insurrcciion in, 1831, iv. 136. 

Golz, gciienil, viii. x54' defeat and death of, 
ib. 

Gouben, trial and execution of, for the Ro- 
chelle conspiracy, ii. 227. 

(loudchoiix, M., a member of provisional 
governipeiit, vii. 400 note— resignation of, 
viii. 12— (inance minister under Cavaignac, 
51 note— first financial measures, 63 — pro- 
])oscs taxation of inroriie, 55— duty on suc- 
I'CssioiiH piiqiusetl by, 333. 

Goiigli, Hir H., aftenvards lord, takes the 
command in Cliinn, vii. 13 — measures of, 
against tlic Canton forts, 14— sttjrniing of, 
Amoy, 15— of Chusan, 16— of Cliiiighac, ib. 
— and of Ningpo, ib. — victories there, 17- - 
capture of Clinpon, f7i.— of Clnn-kiang-foo, 
19— {Mlvaiice to Nankin, ib. — becomes com- 
niander-in<chicf in India, 69— forces for 
war with Gwalior, ih.- victory at Mnlinraj- 
pore, i5.— (diaracter of, 78— urges the con- 
centration of the troops, 80 — battle of 
Moodkuc, 8.3 — march to Fcnizesliah, 84 — 
junction with liittler, 85— battle of Feroze- 
shah, 85 et heroic cdhdnct 87— 
renewed battle, <5. — subsequent Opera- 
tions, 89— battle of Aliwal, 91 iKtsiltou, 
i)2— fonses and preparations, 75.— battle of 
Knbraon, ib. et conduct, &c., of, at 
Mobraon, 95— advance to Lahore, i&.— trea- 
ty, iA— honours bestowed on him, 96 — re- 
sumes command on the second Sikh war. 
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100— battle of Rnninugger. i/*.— further 
o))eTationa, 101 — luitUo of Chiiianw'allah, 
102 a seq. — conduot of, at Cliilidhwallah, 
103— his forces, 104— battle of Goojerat, 
105— at Wellington's funeral, 330 and note. 

Gough, brigadier, at Moodkee, vii. 84. 

Gouin, M., motion by, for reduction of inte- 
rest on national debt, v. 306— arguin puts 
for it, ib. — minister of conimerco under 
Thiers, 376 note. 

Goulbnm, Mr, becomes secretary for Ireland, 
ii. 192— tithe composition act iiitrodured 
by, iii. 275— bill for suppression of the Ca- 
tholic Association brought in by, 281— his 
arguments against it, ift.— becomes chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 327— arguments of, 
.against tlie Irish church bill, v. 23 et seg.-— 
lioine sccretar}% 1S:J5, 407 note— pi-opospd 
as Speaker, vi. 118— tdiniiceilor of the cx- 
tdiequer under Peel, 279— bill for mducJrig 
the three and a half per eoiils, 326— budget 
for 1844, 327 — taxes redueexi, ib. — reduc- 
tion of duties on sugar, ih. — r)n the protcc 
tion still retained to iii.anufa(‘turcs, 382 
note— inemoruiidiim of, on tho dangers oV 
corn-law repeal, .385 note. 

Goiiigaud, general, at St Helena, ii. 129 
Napoleon's memoirs dict.atcd t«), iii. 197* 
at tlic reintcnneiit of N.apoleon, v. 384. 

Government, absolute necessity for, k 28- 
le.*irtho universal element of, in Russia, ii. 
IS— weakness of the central, in Turkey, 326 
— mildness of its theory, 329— inereased 
strength given by the reform i»ill to, iv. 77 
— strengtii given to, in Franee by the sup 
port of tho boui-geoisie, 82— iiiditlcrcnce of. 
to strikes, vi. 78— fonn of, in China, vii. .'i 
— clip(‘ks on it, 6. 

Governments, exhaustion of the, by the w'ar, 

i. 2— their diflieiiliies now with their sub- 
jects, ib. 

Govcnnneiit emp1o3’£s, number, &c., of, in 
Germany, iv. 200. 

Government employment, emnpetitirui for, 
ill France, iii. 170, iv. 83— distri billion ol, 
ill France, 3.52, :’.ri.3. 

Ooveniiiient funetioiiarics, corniptioii ainon^', 
ill France, vii. 300. 

Government otliccs, multiplication of, in 
France, iii. 10.3. 

Govcrimu'iit patronage, great amount of, in 
Franee under Jjouis Philippe, v. .349. 

Goveniolo, check of tho Aubtriuns at, viii. 

100 . 

Goiver, Nephews, & Co., bankniidey of, 
18-17, vii. 270. 

Grabbe, general, forces under, viii. 262. 

Grabowsky, general, occiiiMit^^ii-sof Bologna 
hi\ iv. 315. 

Graham, Sir James, on the sm.all notes bill, 

ii. 200 — moves for coiiimittcc on eircula- 
tion of Beotch notes in England, iii. 339 
—his si>eeeli on tlic subject, 331 note — mo- 
tion by, for ri'ducing the salaries of public* 
ofllccra, 379 — his speech, ih. note — motion 
liy, on the treasureiship of the nnv}',«381 — 
first lord of the admiralty, 1830, iv. 3no1«* 
— administrative powers of, 10- hiffincon 
sistcncies, 11— one of the coiiimittee for 
preparing tlic reform bill, 15 — ^views of, t>n 
the creation of peers, 49— resignation of, v. 
64 -declines to join Sir B. PccTs ministry. 
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Graham, Sir James, eontiwiitd. 
407-^argiiments of, agaiost the Irish church 
motiOn, 418 et seg.— ^tiguments of, againut 
the municipal reform bill, vi. 7— opposes 
Lord Chandos’S motion on agiicultural dis- 

, tress, 1836, 28— home sccreta]^ under Peel, 
279— his factory and education hill, 312— 
new factory bill introduced by, 313— on the 
Chartist petition, 1843, 316- bill for estab- 
lishing secular colleges in Ireland brought 
in by, 347 — charge of opening letters 
against, 352— declaration of. on ciom laws, 
1845, 355— on the results of tlie new tariff, 
t5.— brings in tue life preservation bill for 
Ireland, 373— aigiiincnts for it, 374 — anti- 
cipations of, regarding the potato disease, 
vii. 238— aigiimciits of, against Mr Field- 
en*B factory bill, 269— arguments of, for re- 
peal of navigation laws, \iu. 288 tt seq. 

Graham, Lord William, attack by the reform 
rioters on, iv. 33. 

Grain, dependence of England on foreign 
countries lor, i. 15— power of the old and 
now state as to production of, 23— fall 
in prices of. on tlie peace, 46— importation 
of, 1818, 175— deficiency of,. in France in 
1816, 274 — exportation of, from Russia, ii. 
28 note— consumption, importation, &c.,of, 
in France, 121— price of, and pressure of 
ta».ition, Huskisson on, 200— exports of, 
fnim Turkey, and supplies to Constantin- 
ople, 327— prohibition of export of, from 
Russia, 23— price of, in France, 1824, 77— 
average produce of, per acre in France, 173 
— imports of, into Great Rritain, 1838-53, 
242 note— foreign, bill for admission of, 
1826, 304— temporary relaxation of duties 
on, 1826, 307— export of, from Germany, 
iv. 220— commencement of the ngitatign for 
free trade in, vi. 84— sea Anti-corn-law— 
large imporiatioiis of, into England, 1842^ 
282 -Peel on the average import of, 200 — 
rise in prices of, 1845, 358— fciir R Peel’s 
new tariff regarding, 363— facilities for im- 
port of, into Ireland during the famlTie, 
vii. 243 — iinporiatiniis of, into Ireland, 
1847, 244— tabic of ini]iortations of, 1845 to 
1856, 249 note — iiii)inrtations of, caused by 
the Irish famine, and their effect in bringing 
on the monetary crisis, 261— table of, 1843- 
60, ih. note— importations and fall of pric.e 
of, 1847, 276— expenditure for luirchiisc of, 
alleged os the cause of the crisis of 1847, 
282— value of, iiuiJorted in 1848, 200— im- 
portations of, into England since free 
trade, 315 — suspension of duties on, in 
France, 1846, 364— increased importations 
of, ih . — imports of, 1846-7, 3(!5 note — adul- 
terations of, for the French navy, 867 — 
payment of Chinese revenue in, 2— low 
prices of, in England, 1848 to 1852, viii. 
2S7— foreign, effects of free trade on price 
of, 294— diminished production of, in Ire- 
land, 29,''i. 

Grain riots, prevalence of, in France, 1817, L 
284. 

Grammont, the duke de, i. 116. 

Oramfoiuid, disfranchisement of, ii. 167. 

Granada, proceedings of the revolutionists 
at, ii. 351— violence during the elections 
at. ii. 241. 

Granby, marquess of, opposes the Irish coer- 


cion bill, vi. 877— on Lord Geoigc Ben- 
tinck’s railway scheme, vii. 255— his aigu- 
ments against free trade, viii. 298. 

Grand jury law, demand for modification of, 
in Ireland, vi. 376. 

Grand juries, unsuitable to Ireland, iii. 272. 

Grandscha, aee Georgia. 

Grandville, arrest of Folignac at, iv. 106. 

Granger, M^, v. 292. 

Grunt, Mr Tl., at first retains office tinder 
Wellington, iii. 327— afterwards resigns, 
328— vote of, on tlie address, 1830, 377 — 
president of board of control, 1830, iv. 3 
note— colonial secretary in Melbourne min- 
istry, V. 420 and note— created Lord Gleii- 
elg, which see, vi. 2. 

Grant, Francis, the portraits of, i. 260. 

Grant, Mr R., appointed governor of Bom- 

Orant) Sir Wm., on the state of the criminal 
law, i. 201. 

Grant, captain, at Mahan^pore, vii. 70. 

Grant, Dr, death of, vi. 250. 

Grantham, the elei'tioii for 1831 in, iv. 34. 

Granville, lord, aueceeds Lord Palmerston, 
viii. 321. 

Grattan, Mr, deatli and character of, ii. 162 
-his character aa a statesman and orator, 
1 * 6 . 

Grat% death of Charles X. at, v. 318. 

Qravenstein, defeat of tlie Prussians at, viii. 
160. 

Gnivia, defeat of the Turks at, iii. 408. 

Gravin, attempt by, on the Duchess de Bcrri, 
ii. 116. 

Grazing districts, alarm at the new tariff in 
the, vi. 299. 

Great Britain, position of, at the close of the 
war, L 1 — causes which made her share in 
the French revolution of 1830, 3— the mid- 
dle class elevated tojyiwer by the changes 
of 1830, 4— the alliance with France which 
followed, {6. — and consequent change in 
her foreign policy, i6.— its effects on her 
colonial empire, 5— results of the change 
in her cuinmercial policy, i6.— emigration 
fiiiin, 1850-52, 6 not^reduced produce of 
wheat in, t6.— great recent advances of, in 
India, 8— the stand against revolution in, 
1848, 10— dangers to, fmtn the revolution- 
ary movements of 1848, 13 — causes which 
have rendered its condition so precarious, 
t6.— defennelesB state of, in 1851, 14— di- 
minution of the warlike spirit in, t6.— dan- 
gers arising from the free-trade system in, 
15— and fToin change in her foreign policy, 
t6.— distress in, from contraction of the 
currency, 19— contraction of the paper cir- 
culation of, t6.— its effects on industry in, 
20— effect of representative institutions on, 
31— commanding position of, at the close 
of the war, 43— statistics showing licr gene- 
ral prosperity, t6. —anticipation of jiros- 
jierity in. 44 — distress which ensued on 
tte peace, f5— scarcity in, 1816, 46— con- 
trition of Uie paper currency, and effects 
df this, 49— debates on property tax, 50— 
on the budget for 1816, 56— land forces, 
18l6, 59— debates on agricultural distress 
in, ih. et seq — consolidation of the Irish 
exchequer with its, 67 — ^iiew silver eoinagt*, 
71— reflections on tlie parliamentary bis- 
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Great Britain, coidlMted. Great Britain, ctmuiimed. 

tory for 18i6, i6.->eftbrts of the factious to of tlie slave trade, 340— inflnence»of, on 

stir up sedition, ift.— Gie Spafleld riots, 72 Portugal, 359— trades unions and secret 

—the expedition to Algiers, 78 H wo.— a societie8in,368— proportion of agricultural 

party to the convention of tlie 20th Mov. population in, ii. 8— population per square 

1815, 109— dedines being a party to the mile in, 10 note-^sition of her cultiva- 

HolyAlliance,112— subsidy to Russia fh>in, tors, and those of Russia, 16— danger from 

t6.— the charge of Napoleon committed to, the Russian fleet to, 24— emigration ftom, 

a5. — ^illustration of human vicissitude from, 28 — ^impetus given to agriculture in Russia 

159— results of democratic ascendancy in, by firee trade in, tb.— decline of the produc- 

161 — continued distress and discontent in, tion of wheat, tb.— representative of, at 

1817, 163— plan of a general insurrection » the Congress of Troppau, 36— neutrality 
in, tb.— meeting of parliament, and attack of, at the Congress of Ijaybach, Ac., 37, 

on the prince regent, tb —measures of gov- 39— flrst symptom of alliance with France, 

emment against the discontent in 1817. 38— the conduct of, with regard to the cap- 

164— suspension of habeas corpus, and se- tivity of Napoleon, 128— exaggerations re- 

ditiouB meetings act, t5. — ^insurrectionary gardinghis treatment, tb.— the instructions 

movements and their suppression, 165— from government regarding Napoleon at 

effect of the measures of government, and St Helena, 130— their instructions on in- 

improved prospects, 166— finances, 167— tclligenco of his illness, 131 — sensation 

state of Ireland, ib.— debate in parliament caused by his death in, 132— objects of the 

on the trade and manufactures, 170— gene- lilierals in, as compared with Fiunce, 133— 

ral establishment of savings banks, 171— diilereiice in the causes which produced 

aiiiclioTations in criminal punishment, tb. discontent in the two, ib.- effects of the 

— sensation caused by the death of the change in the monetary laws, 134— influ- 

Princess Charlotte, 173— improved condi- euccof the gold discoveries on, 139— causes 

tion of the coiintiy, 174— and its causes, wlricli brought about the currency bill of 

ib.— debates on the resumption of cash 1819, tb.— effects of extension of the cur- 

payments, 175 et sm.— discussion on bill of reiicy in 1818 and 1819, 142— great in- 

indcinnlty, 179— military and naval forces, temal prosperity, 143 — coutractioxT of 

and revenue, 1818, tb. —commerce and the currency in 1819 and its effects, 

shipping, 180 — grant for building new tb. — total circulation, Ac., of, 1818-22, 

churches, 181— treaty with Spain for the 344 and note — effects of the coutrac- 

aboUtion of the slave trade, 182— the alien tion of the currency on prices, 145— in- 
dict continued, ib.— committee on charities, creasing disaftection in, fn)m the distress 

tb.— relaxation of the criminal code, 183— in 1819, Ac., 146— the Peterloo meeting, 

opening and close of the year 1819, 187 — Ac., 147 tt geq . — other seditious meetings, 

debates on the currency question, 188 tt 151— deficient military force in, during 

se?.— Mr Vansittart’s finance resolutions, the (disturbances of 1819, 152— meeting of 

199— finances for 1819, tb. note— discus- parliament in 1819, 153— Lord Sidmouth’s 

sions on criminal law reform, 200 et Mq.-^ six acts, tb.— death of the Duke of Kcut, 

statistics of criminfls in. 204 note— clan- 154— and of Oeoige 111. , 155— Impression 

destine succours sent to the South Ameri- the death of the latter made, tb.— illness of 

can insurgents, 207— discussion in parlia- George IV., 156— meeting of parliament, 

inont on this, tb.— continued succours to and discussion on the queen, 157— the Cato 

the South American insurimnts, 210— ulti- Street conspiracy, ib. —disturbances in Scot- 

mato resuRs of this, 211— losses sustained laud and the north of England, 160— ineet- 

by her infercourse with South America, ing of the new parliament, 1820, 162— in- 

212— decline in her exports thither, 213— crease of the yeomanry, 163— the finances, 

exports from, to Brazil, tb.— and to Ame- tb.— proceedings of the parliamentary ses- 

rica, tb. note— progress of literature, sci- sion of 1820, 164— committee appointed on 

ence, Ac., in, after the war, 214— progress agricultural distress, 170— rate of exports 

of steam navigation, 215— and of the cot- per head to different countries, 173 note- 

ton manufacture, tb.— and in other manu- commencement of the troubles about tlie 

factures, 216— rise of the Reviews, 235— queen, 173— her return, 174— and entliusi- 

the modem historians, 240— the new school astic reception, 175— the trial of the queen, 

of novelists, 249— recent progress of archi- 177 et seq.— feelings in, on the queen’s ac- 

tectnre, 257— of painting, 258 tt wq.— de- quittal, 179— flniiness of the mkiiltiy, 180 

Cline of the drama, and causes of this, 266 —return of popularity to them, 181— nieet- 

— spread of the exclusive system, and its ing of parliament, 1821, tb.— debates on 

effects, tb. — increasing liberalism of tlie foreign affaiis, tb.— reforms of the criminal 

higher ranks, 267— influence on society of law, 182— continued agricultural distress, 

tlie great Whig houses, 268— and want of and new committee of inquiry, 184— de- 

this on the Conservative side, ib.— rise and niands for rednetion of taxation, 1S5 — 

influence of the newspaper pifiss, 269^t military force, 1792 and 1821, 186 note- 

all on the popular side, ib.— represeffta- the report of the Agricultural Distrras 

tives of, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 298— analogys Committee, 186— changes in tlie iiiinisUy, 

ofher early history to that of Spain, 317— 191— subscription for the Irish famine, 

advantagesofherooloniesto, 318— herex- 1823, 195— crime in, as compared wltli 

ports to them, 819— total exports to her France, and its alleged causes, 198— con- 

colonies, 320 note— influence of, in Portu- tinned fell of prices in, ib.— measures for 

gal, 330— treaty with Spain for limitation relief of agricultural classes, 199— repeated 
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defeats of ininisteTS, 204— rednetion of 
taxation, 1822, t&.— the budget, 205- -re- 
duction of the five per cents, ih. —equali- 
sation of the dead-weight, and naval and 
military pensions, 206— small notes bill, 
the king’s visit to Scotland, 207 et srq. 
—effect of the resniiqition of cash pay- 
ments, 210 ft Castlereagh, the last of 
the tm«' rulers* of, 211— character of the 
democratic outbreaks of 1S19-20 in, 212— 
divergencu of, from France on the SpnnisK 
revolution, 254— views in, regarding the 
Spanish revidution, and Frcncli interven- 
tion there, i6.— danger to, fi*om the family 
Goinjiact between them, 255— influence of 
the Hnnth American revolution and the 
Spanish hondlioldoi'K, 256— views of the 
cabinet on the subject of Spain. 257 — and 
of Mr Canning, ift.— representatives of, at 
the Congress of Verona, 25S— views of, 250 
—note of, at the congress regarding South 
American indc])endcn(‘e, 260— instructions 
tji her rcpivsentatives at the congress it'- 
garding Sjiain, 261 — ^llie results of the con- 
gress to her disadvantage, 2Gii — king’s 
speech nil opening parliament, 1823, 268— 
debate nn tlie Spanish (piustion, 270 — the 
government resolve on non -intervention 
jft Spain, 273 — feelings in, on the Frencli 
invasion, 283— maintains iieiitralily, 291— 
opposes tlie intervention of Ilnssia, 302 - 
recognition of the South American repub- 
lii's by, 303 et effects of this, 305— and 
Fmnce, iliffcnuice between the funds in, 
309 — her iiiterveution in South America 
unjust iliable, 815 -its nltiniato disastrous 
ellecls, 31ti— Parga garrisoned by, ,359— its 
surrender and evaeuntinn, Uk- <lel^\|ites in 
]iar1iainent on it, 360— efforts of, on behalf 
of the Principalities, 1823, 394— increas- 
ing sympatliy with Gn.'cce in, 402— the 
Greek bloclmde roengnised by, 403 — 
views of, rcgaiding Greece, 421— protocol 
regan ling Greece agreed to, 422— the tn*aty 
of 6th July regarding (Irceco, 425— naval 
preparations to enforce it, 426— final note 
to Turkey, 427— views on the battle of Na- 
varino, 432— efforts to bring about accom- 
modation between Russia and Turkey, iii. 
62 — concurs in French expedition to Greece 
in 1828, 64 — effects of primogeniture in, 91 
— convention with France regarding the 
slave trade, 97— agricultural progress in, 
compared with France, 125 — nc^tiations 
with France rcganling tlie expedition to I 
Algiers, 126— emharkalion of Charles X. I 
for, KS^diffcrcnce between, and h'ninee, 
as regards the selection of ministers, 159— 
position of the crown in, as compared with 
that of Charles X. in France, 160— intended 
coalition against, 167— association of reli- 
gion and order in, 169— contrast 1)ctween, 
and Franco as regards their revolution, 178 
—class of newspaper writers in, compared 
t.witli France, 211— advantages and evils of 
paper currency in, 216 — contraction of cur- 
Ibucy by bill of 1819, 217— effect of the 
South American revolutions on its cur- 
rency, ib. — exports to South America, 1817- 
25, 218 note— cause which augmented the 
currency in 1823, 218— change of prices 


not immediate but gradual, i6.— cftcet of 
the expanded cuireiuty on.them in 1823 and 
1824, 219— general prosperity in 1823-24, 
220— symptoms of increased prosperity, ib. 
—picture of state of country from 1815 to 
1823, 221— budget of 1823, 222— and 1824, 
46. —conversion of ilcad-weight, 223 — re- 
duction of four percents, ib. — aniinge- 
ments itgarding national debt, ih. — ^grants 
for new ehnrehes, Windsor Castle, and Nn 
tiotiul Gallery, 224 — prosperous state c»f 
the eountiy, 225 — ministerial changes, 1822 
to 1825, ih. — liberal measures of the cabi- 
net, 226— the navigation laws, 227 — Mr 
Wallace’s live free-trade hills, 1822, 228— 
rctaliatoiy measures threatened by Prus- 
sia, 220— debate on the reciprocity system. 
ih. et set]. — etleet of it on her shipping, 2.':2 
— increase of colonial trade, 230— statistii's 
of shipping employed with her colonics, 
234 note— failure of reciprocity system to 
ine.rcasc her exports, 235— causes of this, 
236 — coinnieiieeineiit of the free-trade sys- 
tem, 237 — indication thus afforded of the 
growth of the eonimereial class, 239 — re- 
sults of this system, 241— state of the silk 
trade, 242— introduction of free trade in 
reference to it, 243— comparative inipori,- 
iinco of agriculture and manufaidure.s in, 
239 — tlic home and foroigii markets, 210 
reduction of duties on wools, 243 — etleet s 
of these (‘hanges, 244— repeal of laws against, 
emigration of artisans and eombinations 
among workmen, 215— i‘ffeetsof tliisidiange, 
i7>.— cause of frequency of strikes, 247 — at- 
fnirs in the West Indies and IrolamI, 248 — 
picture of the state of the emipre in 1825, 
249 ft scq. — sound eondition of trmlc and 
inaiiiifactnres to end of 1824, 250 — 
owing to extended eurreiiey, 251 — causes 
of danger, 252 — ext'fss of imports over *-x- 
ports, 253 — drain of s])eeio produced by 
South American s]»eeiilations, 254 --budgcr. 
for 1825, 256 — reductions of taxation, and 
public accounts, 257— reduction of duty on 
spirits, ih . — cfuisequeiit iue.r^i^se of crime, 
258— spirits consumed, and criminal com- 
mitments, 1821-48, 259 note — ti'mpcraneis 
leagues, 260 - renewed ineasuros in favour 
of free trade, ib. — change in laws rcganling 
colonial shipping, i5.— its effeets, 261— ap- 
proach of tlie monetary crisis, ih — severity 
of the crash, 262 — increased circulation 
forced on governiiieiit, 263— causes of it, 
264 — immigration from Ireland into, 266 — 
grants from, to Ireland, 46 .— expoi-ts from 
Ireland to, 46 .— renewal of alien act, 279— 
act for uniformity of weights and inc.*isur('K, 
280— chancery reform, 46 .— act to suppress 
the Catholic Association, 281 — Catholio 
emancipation bill, 285— it rojected by tin? 
Ijords, 286— impression produced by tho 
Duke of York’s declaration, 286— gloomy 
state of,*in opening of 1826, 287— riots in 
' rurious places, ib. — ^king’s speech, and let- 
ting out of bonded ^rain, 288— roal causes 
' of the distress, and its remedy, 46 .— debate 
on the suppression of small notes, 46 . et seq. 
—bill for it carried, 292 — importance of 
this decision, 293— its efl'cets, 46 . et seq. — 
passion for political change, 46 .— error in 
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the (iel)ateH on it, ib. d mi . — measures of 
relief proposed, 29&— the banking S3»stem 
in Scotland and Ireland, ib. ct aeq. — ^tho 
emigration question, 298— appointment of 
eummittce on it, ib. — clebatfs on it, ib. — 
importance of the subject, 21W— tlnanees, 
:]00— debate on repeal of the eom laws, ih. 
rf srq. — interim .'Klniission of foreign grain, 
.‘iO-l — ^he.nt .ind drought in 182r», .fori— disso- 
lution of p.'irlia incut, and cli-i-tioiis, 306 — 
(ipening of the iiew one, vh.— temporary re- 
laxation of the com laws, 307 — ^king’s mes- 
sage regarding Portugal, i&.— causes of the 
diflerenee, ib. — debates on the subject, ih. 
€t sailing of ex])edition for Listion, .S09 
—improved state of the eoiintiy in 1827, 310 
—death of the Buko of York, i7i.— retii-c- 
ment of Lord Liveriwol, 312— appointment 
of Mr Canning as Ins successor, 313— com- 
position of new cabinet, 314 — iinportouee 
of these events, ib. — ^reception of the change 
in parliament, 31.5— the Catholic bill re- 
j(‘eted, 317 — ministerial measure on the 
coni laws, 319— fm.nnces of 1826, 1827, 1828, 
321— proceedings in imrliament regarding 
silk-wc.avoi-H .and shipowners, 322 — coni- 
Tncneeinent of the reform question, ib. — 
ileath of Canning, 32:1— sensation caused 
by it, 324 Pt neq. — ^reconstruction of the 
cabinet, 325— icduclioii of the yeomanry, 

326— dissolution of the Goderich ininistry, 

327— Wellington hccoines premier, ih.— re- 
signation of ITuskissoii ami his friends, ib. 
—reconstruction of enhinet by Wellington, 

328 — notice of Navarino in king’s speech, 
ih.— grant to Canning’s faiiiil}', 329— linance 
committee and C.atholic question, ih.— com 
law bill, 330- - bill fur sn]ipvesHion of small 
notes, ib. — repeal of test and corporation 
acts, .331 — increase of disturbances in Ire- 
land, .334— inllnencc of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation there, 3:1.5— election of O’Connell 
for Clare, 3:)6— results of this triumph, ih. 
— proclamation against the meetings, 3:58 
— rrotestJint meeting at Penenden ITe.ath, 
339— the Aing uiges iiroceedings against 
the Catholics, ih.— difliculties of the ques- 
tion, ib. — commencement of the yielding 
in tlie cabinet, 340— Mr Dawson’s speech, 
ib. — ^letters of the Dnke of Wellington and 
lord-lieutenant, 341 — increased violence of 
the Catholic leaders, 342— difficulties with 
tlic king, 34.3 — the king’s speech, 344 — sen- 
sation caused by it, *A.— Mr Peel’s aigu- 
ment in favour of the Catholics, Sib et mi. 
— answer of the anti-Cnthulics, 348 ft seq.— 
division, and resistance to the bill iniblic 
country, 351— speech of Wellington in the 
Lords, 352— bill carried in the Peers, ih.— 
reluctance of the king to it, ih.— bill for dis- 
franchising the forty-shilling freeholders, 

353— decision against O’Conncirs sitting, 

354— his re-election, ih.— the results of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, 357 et effecK of 
emancipation on govcniment of, S60^he 
reform bill induced by it, 3G1— etfccts 6f 
reform in inducing free trade, -362— effects 
of these changes on Ireland, ib. — .and on 
the empire, 363— reaction against Catholi- 
cism, ih.— interval bc.tweoii emancipation 
and the reform bill occupied by reform, 365 
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—want of reiireseutation for the cqinmer- 
cinl towns, ih.— interests of boroughs now 
at v.ariancc with those of the country, 366 
—effects of tlie contiuction of the currenev 
on the desire for reform, ih.— etlccl of Ca- 
tholic agitation in stimulating the dcsiio 
for refonn, 867— division aiuoug the Tories 
from the effects of the contraction of the 
currency, ih.— the desire for reform aided 
by Catliolio emanciiiatinn, ih.— eifcctof th(> 

• siippreiiBion of sninll note.**, 368 — mot inn on 
the distress of the silk-weavers, ih. —tho 
budget for 1820, ih. — Attwood on the causes 
of Irish distress and agitation, 370— cfleei 
of tlie monohiry system on maiuirac.tures, 
371— refusal of govcriiinent to iiilerfere in 
Portugal, :i71— the cxjieditioii to Terseira, 
872— distress during 1829, ih . — riots, 37:* 
— ^agitation for repeal of the luiion in Ire- 
land, :i74 — riots there, 375— meeting of par- 
liament, 1830, ih.— debate on the piiblu* 
distress in the Peers, :^76 — dcchircil chnnge.s 
in Parliament, :i77~position of W'cllington, 
ib. — motion lor reducing the salaries of 
public officers, 379— for reduction of Iho 
army and navy, :t80— for a re.visioii of the 
system of taxation, ib . — defeat of ministers, 
.381 — Mr At twood’s motion on the currency, 
ib. — ^finamdal measures, .and great reauc- 
tions by government. 382— taxes remittnl, 
/h.— failure of the budget to relieve tho 
distress, :i83— Mr B.aring on the abandon- 
ment of tho sinking fund, ih.— reflections 
on this, 381— it anise from the repeal of in- 
direct taxes, 3S5— and this from contnu*- 
lion of the ciirrency, 386— W'hich canseil 
Iho cry for refonn, ih. — disinclination of 
the Wings io rcrorin, ih.— various motions 
on it during sc.ssion of 1830, 3«7— rise of 
the political unions, and their influence, 
:i88— illness ,nml death of Gcoige IV., ih.— 
the events of his reign, 389— accession of 
William IV., and his character, 390— posi- 
tion of ministei's after his accession, 301 
— debate, on a regency, 392 — presecii- 
tions of the press, and West India ques- 
tion, ih , — dissolution of parliament, ib . — 
rc.sultf>f tin* elections, 3!':J— state of Ireland. 
,394 — the elections there, ih. — opening of 
Manchester and Liveiqiool Railway, 39.i- 
death of Hiiskisson, ih.— reflections on tin* 
railway system, and its rapid growth, ih. 
ft «r7.— disturbances and incendiarism in 
the south, .399— the. king’s speech, ih. — 
Lord Grey’s declaration on reform, 400 — 
Wellington’s against it, ih.— elTect iirmhicnl 
by it, 401 — Brongbanrs idan ctf rWonn, ih. 
— I)Osti>oncmcut of king’s visit to the city, 

I 402— ministers in a minority, .'iinl tlieir ic- 
I signation, 40,3— reflections on the fall of I In* 
Wellington iniiiLstiy, iv. 1— causes whicli 
HMiderod tho change so decisive, <h.— ori- 
gin of these, 2— iinportanco of Ihe Duke’s 
I (ieclaration against refonn, ih.— «lifliculty 
in fixing the ministr}', and Mr Bronghafti’s 
claims, ;J— charai*ter of the leading mem- 
bers of the minl.stry, 4 ct aeq. — distr^ted 
stote of the I'ountry (hiring the winter, 12 
—agitation, &c., in Ireland, ib.— agiia- 
tion for repeal of the Union, and illusive 
prosecution of O'Connell, 13— the budget. 
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and its defeat, 14— description of taxes to 
1>e taken off and laid on, ib.— committee on 
the reform bill, 15— feeling in tlie country, 
and petitions, 16— introduction of the bill, 
ih. el —exposition of the ministerial 
plan, 20 et seq. — ^its reception in the House, 
*J‘i— arguments a^nst it, 23 et seq.—ieaxc 
granted to bring m the bill, and division of 
Conservatives and Reformers in the coun- 
try, 26— agitation in the country, 27— peti- 
tion from the merchants and bankers of 
I^ondon against the bill, 28 — ilivision on 
the second reading, ib. — General Gas- 
coigne’s motion against ministers, 29 — 
flangers on both sides in ulterior measures, 
ik — settlement on royal family, 30— efforte 
of the ininiKtry to ^viu the king, ih.~ 
iiienns by which he is induced to dissolve 
parliament, ib. — violent scene in the 
House, 32— and in the House of Loiris on 
the dissolution, ik — violence at the elec- 
tions, ib . — riots in Scotland, 33— results of 
the elections, 34— preparations for insiir- 
rectioii by the political unions, ?7i.— ilclii- 
sioiiH among the people, 35— parties oppos- 
ed to the reform bill, ih. — ^king’s speech on 
opening parliament, 36— minority for the 
bill, ib.~ discussion (111 particular boroughs, 
H . — motion to give fiicnibers to the colo- 
nics, 37 — motion on £50 tenants, 38 — ^thinl 
r(‘ading of the bill, fb.— efforts to intimi- 
date the Peers, 39— Karl Grey's speech in 
the House of Lonls, /b.— bill thrown out in 
the House of Lords, 40— vote of conlldence 
carried in the Coininons, /b.— disoixlers in 
London and the country, 41— meeting of 
political unions at Birmingham, ib. — ^riots 
at Derby and Nottingham, 42— and ^t Bris- 
tol, ib. et sc^.— effects of these scenes, 44— 
disturbances in otlier quart el’s, ib.— procla- 
mation against the unions, 45— introduc- 
tion of the new reform bill, ib.— its in- 
creased democratic character, 40— division 
on it, ib. —majority on thinl reading, 47— 
general distress, and motion regarding it, 
lb.— declining state of the revenue, ib.— 
state of Ireland, 48— resolution to create 
peers, 49— agitation and rcluetnnce of the 
king, ib. — negotiations with tlic waverers, 
50— revolutionary meetings to coerce the 
Peers, ib.— majority for second reading in 
Peers, 51 — and for Lord Lyndliurst’s 
amendment, 51 — ministers resign, ib. — 
Wellington sent for, ib. — excitement in the 
country, 52— Wellington fails in forming a 
ministry, 53— Lord Ebringtoii’s motion car- 
ried, i4>.-|the king gives authority to create 
peers, 54— his circular to the opposition 
peers, ib.— the bill jiassed, and receives the 
royal assent, 55— the Scotch and Irish bills 
passed, 56— vast effects of them, ib.— last- 
ing and important effects of the bill, ib.- 
its results on the imperial parliament, 57— 
effects of this change on our cxtcnial rela' 
tionsiib.— and on intcnial and social state, 
58— the great emigration due to changes 
caused by it, ib.— jirinciple of the old con- 
stitution, 59— this proved by the acts of Uie 
House of Commons, 60— equal distribution 
of public burdens, ib.— causes of difticul- 
tics of representative system, 61— what 


first broke uptlie old constitution, ib.— the 
reform bill an effect of tlie increase of re- 
alised wealth, 62 — and of fall of prices 
caused by contraction of currency, ib. - 
how this fall caused the passion for reform, 
ib.— prices in, from 1824-32, 63 note— cause 
of the hostility to the close boroughs, ib. — 
this increased by the talent which got in 
thronglr them, 64— changes of opinion dur- 
ing the refonn iiioveincnt, tb.— the new 
constituencies some time of discovering 
their power, 65— mistake in the estimates 
as to the reform bill, ib.— command of the 
Commons given by the hill to the shop- 
keepers, 66— errors on both sides during 
the contest, ib.— great and early fault of 
Hie Conservatives, 67— what they should 
have done, tb.— their error in throwing out 
the Wellington ministry, 68— the Duke’s 
declaration against reform, ib.~ error of 
the liberals in forcing on reform at this 
time, 69— error in the iinifonu representa- 
tion of the boroughs, ib.— mistake of the 
Whigs as to Die influence in the bonmghs, 
70 — practical disfranchisement of the col- 
onial and shipping interests, ib. — subjec- 
tion of these to adverse interests, 71— con- 
sequent exemption of the urban interests 
fW)in direct taxation, ib. — pr^pective 
almiidonment of the colonies, ib. — this 
defended by the government and Free- 
traders, 72— labour was unrepresented, ib. 
— want of representation of intelligence 
and education, 73— danger from this, ib.— 
talent driven to the jiress, 74 — increase of 
corruption, ib. — ^tlie ballot and extended 
suffhige would further increase this, ib . — 
fault of the liberals in the way the bill was 
carried, 75— danger of coercing the House 
of Peers, ib.— wisdoni of the withdrawal of 
the peers, 76— snmiiiary of the faults on 
both sides, ib.— the i>roducing classes still 
a majority in number and value, ib. — the 
bill has strengthened govemiiiL'iit, 77- 
where the risk now lies, ib.— way in wliich 
the moneyed classes had got the command 
of the producing, 78— sums spent by work- 
ing classes on clrink, ib. — political truth 
evolved by the bill, 79— effects of unifonn 
representation in, tb.— recogiiitinn of Louis 
Philippe, by the government of, 101— re- 
ception of the Duke of Brunswick in, 117 
—jealousy in, as to the revolution in Bel- 
gium, 120— a party to convention for sepa- 
ration of Belgium and Holland, 129, 130— 
feeling on lionis Philippe’s rofbsal of the 
cniwii of Belgium for his son, 130— views 
regarding Holland and Belgium, 149— rea- 
sons which led her to supjiort the Belgians, 

150— change in her imlicy towai-d Belgium, 

151— change in her language regarding 
Jjiixeinbourg, tb.— progress of negotiation, 
and secret treaty with, 152— concurs in the 
F^neh intervention in Belgium, 154— sail- 
ing of her fleet for the Scheldt, tb.— acqui- 

* escenee of the northern powers in her inter- 
ference, tb.— assents to the French inter- 
vention in Portugal, 155 —experience as to 
the advantages of a hereditary peerage, 169 
— causes of the superiority of the aristo- 
cracy as sttttesiiicu, ib.— importance of 
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their interests being identifled with those 
of pruduetiun, 169— declines to intervene 
with France in Poland, 184- -imports of 
grain fh>m Germany into, 220— effect of the 
liberal movement on Germany. 226— oifuct 
in Germany of her alliance with France, 238 
—feeling in, on the arbitrary measures of 
tlie Germanic Diet, 240— commercial treaty 
of Prussia with, 1841, 250— oif|)oses the 
Austrian intervention in Italy, 315— pre- 
parations with France for war with liol- 
laiid, 342— convention between them for 
ceding Antwerp to Belgium, ih.— want of 
preparation in, 344— preparations fur the 
siege, £6.— feeling on the capture of Ant- 
werp, 347— influence of these events on her 
power, 350 -danger of, on the passing of 
the refonn bill, v. 1— assaults on the Duke 
of Wellington and the king, 2-^ower at 
the disposal of ministers, £5.— influenco of 
the practical turn of the English mind at 
this crisis, 3— the nubility were at the head 
of the movement, £5.— effect of the Conser- 
vatives remaining at their posts, ib. — ^mo- 
deration of government, 4— beneficial in- 
llncncic ill Ireland of the See of Homo at 
tills time, £5.— influence of the cholera in 
checking the reform mania, 5— distressed 
state of the finances, 6— the Riisso-Belgiaii 
loan, £&.— state of Ireland, and resistaneo 
to tithes, 7— <leclaration of government on 
the subject, and recommendations of the 
committee, {&.— facts brought nut in the 
evidence and the debate, 8— govcrnineiit 
dan, which is opposed bv O’Coiiiiell, 9— 
ncTcased agitation and violence in Ireland, 
t'b.— murders and burnings there, 10— in- 
effectual eflbrts of the guvcmiiicut, £6. — 
renewed efforts of the agitatora, and their 
falsehoods, 11— small amount of tlie indi- 
vidual orreara, (h.— Hiug’s speech on pro- 
roguing parliament, ib. — success of tlie 
registration of electors law, 12— system 
of requiring pledges from candidates, 
ib. — result of the new elections, 13— 
opening of parliament, 14 — woiriiiiess 
of the now House, and i-egulatious in 
conseouence, 15 — regulations for fora- 
noon hours in it, ib. — coercion bill for 
Ireland, £6.- its wisdom and necessity, 22— 
bill for reduction of Irish church establish- 
ment, 23— new ministerial project raganl- 
ing tithes, 26 — general distress in the | 
country, 2^Mr Attwood’s picture of state I 
of country, 29— answer of ministers, 30 — i 
the budget for 1833, £ft.— ministers defeated 
on malt tax, 31— and this vote rescinded, 
ib . — results of these votes on ]mblic opin- 
ion, 32— decline in popularity of ministers, 
£5.— patriotic conduct of government and 
the Conservatives, 33— ivnewal of the bank 
charter, £5.— feeling of the country on the 
East India question, 36— government plan 
on it, 36— iiuustice done to Indfh by it, 38 
—tlie West India question, 39— sketcM'f 
its history, ib. et what government < 
should have done, 42— progressive emanci- 
pation rejected by the planters, 43— refusal 
of the colonies to act on the resolutions 
of parliament, ib. — Orders in Council on 
slavery, slave insurrection, and its sup- 
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piession, 44— resistance of the coloqjsts to 
Orders in Council, 45— feeling in favour of 
immediate emancipation, £5.— result of de- 
bate, 48— counter resolution of the West 
India proprietors, 49— grant of £20,000,000 
to them, £6. — reasons which induced them to 
acquiesce in the arrangement, 50, 51— large 
and lu^ust taxes to which their produce 
was exposed, 50— causes which rendered 
these bearable during the war, 51— ulti- 
» mate effects of the nicasure on the West 
India Islands, 52— its effects to tlie iie- 
grfics, £5.— effects of emaneii>ation on tlie 
slave trade, 53— causes of its failure, Ac., 
and abandoiinient of the aiiprenticeship 
system, 54— bill regarding shortening in- 
fant labour in factories, 55 — cdosc of ses- 
sion, and review of its proceedings, ih. — 
improved slate of commercial interests, 
and (‘ontinued depression of land, 56— ef- 
fect of changes in currency in Htimiilatiiig 
industry, £5.— difficulties of niinistura from 
the Irish nieinbera and Radicals, 57— coiii- 
menceinciit of agitation for repeal of the 
union, £6.- attack on Baron Smith, ib.— 
O’Goniieirs argument for repeal, 58 et set/. 
—answer of go\cnimeiit, 60 et wv/.— result 
of debate, 61 — increased agitation, 63— its 
chances of success, £6.— divisions of gdv- 
ernmciit on Irish cliurcli (picstion, 64 — re- 
signation of Stanley, Graham, &c., ib.— 
ettcct of this secession on the goverumont, 
£5.— king’s declaration on Irish cliurcli, 65 
— cfl’ect of this spcccli, £5.— the movement 
paHy resolve to force on Mr Waid's mo- 
tion, 66^ucstion brought before House of 
Loixls, £6.— etfcct of these declarations on 
the ivfti’t of goveriiincnt, 67 — tithe bill, ih. 
— ^it opposed by all parlies, 68— division in 
cabinet, on Irish coercion bill, ib. — ^negotia- 
tion of Lyttictuu with O’Connell, 69— re- 
signation of Lyttleton, Althorpe, and Grey, 
£5.— Lord Melbourne premier, and changes 
in cabinet, 70— modilied coercion bill, 71 — 
fate of Irish church bill, 72 — poor-law 
amendment bill, f&.— effect of the couti:ac- 
tion of the currciicy on this matter, 73 — 
report of ]ioor-law coihiuissioiiers recom- 
niending a change, 74— debate on the bill, 
ib. et set/. — it is carried, 75— its furtiier pro- 
gress, 70— Its ultimate cll'ect, 77— proroga- 
tion of parliament, 78 — fliiancial slate, ib. 
— weakness of government, and disturb- 
ances in Ireland, ib. — riot at Rathcormack, 
79— hostility of the press to the niiiiistiy, 
£6. -their disniissal, and Wellington ap- 
plied to, 80— Tcengiiition of the Uin.^ioiiist 
government in Portugal by, 90 — her po- 
sition toward that kingdom, £5.— clfect of 
her sympathy with the liberals in the Pen- 
insula, 91, 94, et at’//.— symiiatliy witli the 
Spanish liberals in, 100— suppoit given 
tlie queen’s party by, 108 — recogiiisea 
Queen Isabella, 109— reasons for doing so, 
110— expedition to Portug^ in 1828, 116-* 
reception of Don Miguel in, 116 — cont^t 
of, on Don Miguel's usurpation, 111^ 
changed position of, toward Dun Miguel, 
126 — hostility of the latter towaitl her sub- 
jects, 127— reception of Donna Maria de 
Gloiia in, 123— a imrty to the quadruple 
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allia^iee, 133, 134 — ^lier policy in it, 13t> — 
etrects of her support to the liberals in 
Kimiii, 141 — ^further interventions in feipain, 
lOO^conilnct of, in the case of the IsalM*lhi 
Ann, 171 — the Elliot convention in Spain, 
175— formation of the auxiliary lej^iou, 184 
— ^feeling excited by the Durango ilucreo in, 
1S6— application of Turkey to, after battle 
of Konich, and its rc^icetion, 251— acqui- 
esces in the 'Russian intervention, 254 — 
mission of Lonl Durham to St i'ctcrsbuig,* 
ib. — renionstrances against treaty of Un- 
kiar-Skelessi, 257 — views and policy re- 
garding Greece, 258— jealousy regarding 
Egypt, 282 — divcigence of view on the 
Eastern question between her and France, 
/5.— causes of the coldness between them, 
ih. — comnii'icial treaty Avith Turkey, 2(!3— 
and with Austria, ih. — clfoi-ts to avert hos- 
tilities betwemi Turkey and Meheniet Ali, 
2t54— views «if, regarding Russia, &c., 205 
note — a ))arty to treaty for settlenient of 
the E.ist. 2ol)— military jiiviiarations to en- 
force it, 270— -irrit'ition of Franco ugiiinKt 
iier, 271 — ilangcr of a rupture between 
tlie.m, ih. — naval foices for the operations 
ill iSyria, 272— violence of the Prencli jn-ess 
against, 274— anxiety of, for aceommo<la- 
fion with Meheuict Ali, 278— a party to 
the treaty of jMareh 1841 regarding the 
Dardanelles, &c., 279— rejoicings on it, 280 
— and on the successes at Acre, &e., ih. — 
the advantage to her more npiiarent than 
ix*al, ih. — fatal elfeets of her refusal of aid 
to Turkey, 281 — this anise from the nifomt 
bill and the contraction of the eurreiiey, 
/h.— danger in 1841 from the mania for re- 
duction, 2S2— remoiislraiiee, agaiiift oecn- 
pat Lon of Crae.oAV, 312— iiifideipuiey of mili- 
tary ionic, 1838,350 -I.ouis N.-qKdeon takes 
refuge in, 353 — views of govcninieiit on 
the Belgian question, 1838, 350 — ^applica- 
tion fnnu France to, for the remains of 
Napoletjii, 37st- -Guizot’s aeeouiit <if her 
jiolicy on the Eastern ipiestioii, 385 I’hicrs 
on this, &C,, ih. — inemnrjiidiim of Guizot 
to, oil the Easteni question, 388— jiosition 
of, on the Eastern crisis, 389— great effect 
of the changes in the currency laws during 
the peace, 399 their leading evils, ih. — 
error fnnn Avhich they sprang, ih.~ danger 
of a currency basiMl on retention of bullion, 
400— partial recognition of these principles, 
ib.— double danger of currency based on 
retention of gold, ib.— remedy for these 
evils. 402 - cause f)f rise of interest, ih. — 
ai'gnmef:t of the Imllionists for their sys- 
tem, 403— an.swer to it, ib.- -currency to'bo 
bas^ on the national security, 404— effect 
of the monetary laws in inducing the pros- 
perity of 1835, ib — groAving prosperity of 
1835 and 1836, 405 -joint-stock mania, ib. 
-burning of the two Houses of Farlia- 
mont, 406— Sir R Peel’s cabinet, ib. — 
peaceable manner inwhleli the change of 
riinistry was i-eceived, 408— i*csult of elec- 
tions in England, ib.— in Scotland, 409— 
tlie Irisli elections, and Junction of Liberals 
and Catholics there, ib. — division on choice 
of a Speaker, 410 • -division on the address, 
4 LI— the lung’s reception of it, 412— indig- 
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luition of the 'Whigs at Peel’s not resign- 
ing, ib.— motion for repeal of malt tax, ib. 
— diininution in consumption of beer, 413 < • 
debate on Lord Londondciry’s appoint- 
ment as ambassador to St Fetorsbuig. ih. 

Sir R. Pod’s remedial measures, ih.- ~ de- 
luite on Irish church (piestioii, 415 et. scq. 
division on it, and resignation of minist.cr.s, 
420 -netr ministry, ib.— importance of Sir 
R. Peid's administration, 421 — it aA'crled 
the danger of revolution, ib.— restoration 
of House of Peers to its functions, 422 
—its elfeets on Ireland, ib.— liberal mea- 
sures forced on government, 423 — Lord 
Hclbounie’s annoimceiiiciit of his jirinci- 
]>leB of govern men t, vi. 1— defeJits of min- 
i.stcrs at iicav elections, 2 — ministerial 
measures of refonn, 3— Scotch buigli rc- 
fonu bill, lb — government report on the 
English cor] (orations, 4 — the ministerial 
cor]iorute refonn bill, ih. — political features 
of the bill, 5 — debate on the bill, tb . — its 
f.ite in the Comnudis and Peers, 8— minis- 
terial bill for church retorm, lO—inotions 
<in the eiirrency, agricultural disstress, .and 
Grange lodges, 11 the budget, and extinc- 
tion of the surjdiis, 12— O’ConneU’s ci ii- 
siwlc against the Peers, ib.— spread of tbe.>-o 
views, 13 — ;ii)prelipnKions ol‘ the ministe- 
rialists, 14— creation of Whig iieurs, ih. — 
state of West indie.s, 15— commencement 
oftraubles in Canada, 16 ef wvy. —opening 
of parliament, and king’s si(cecli, 1836, 18 
— state of Irish corimrations, ih.- govesrn- 
inent plan, and abuses complained of, 19- • 
debate on tbo bill, 20 tt .iff/. — it is altered 
in the Lords and tlnally rejected, 2*2 — 
Irish elmreh bill again carried in the Coni- 
ilious and ixde.eted in the iiords, 23 perils 
of these collisions, ih. — increased agilation 
aipiinst the House 6f Loixls, ih — ellec.ts of 
this in Irelaiul, 24 — ve-cstablishinent of 
Catholic Association, 25— rccoinmendatioii 
of poor laAV for Ireland, ib.— Mr Nieholl’s 
report on it, 26 -English tithe tail, and bill 
for registration of births &c., 27 — Agricul- 
tural Distress Coiniiiittcc, uiid refusal fif 
currency investigation, 28 — ^tlie budget, ih. 
—weakness of anny and navy, 29 - Lord D. 
Stuart on the Russian power in the East, 
ih. — increasing discontent in Ciinnila, and 
settlement of tlio upper ]irovim*e, 30 — 
violence of the Assembly in the loAver 
province, ib. - - public meetings on both 
sides, 31— the GlasgoAv banquet to Sir K. 
Peel, ib.— opening of parliament, 32— Irish 
corporations bill, ib. — Irisli ]>onr-hiw bill, 
33 — statistics of Irisli destitution, 34 
— establishment of pour-hiAV Uicre, 35 — 
ministerial plan for abolishing church 
rates, 36— Lord Nomiaiiby’s administra- 
tion in Ireland, ib. — compromise on tho 
appropriation clause and tho municipal 
^hill, 37— settlement of Irish municipal bill, 
llA-^ffair of tlie 'Vixen, 39 et pro- 
ceedings in parliament on it, 40 ■ - death 
of the king, 41— accession of Queen Vic- 
toria, tb.— her speech to the privy council, 
ib.— separation of Hanover from, 42- - char- 
acter of William IV., 43 et «r 7 .— henefleial 
effect of the change of ministry and disso- 
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lutioii, 44 — extent and prosperity of em- 
j)irQ on aecession of Victoria, 45 -118 
sources of weakness, 9*5.— general discoii- 
T.unt in, 46— cx])ovts to tliu United States, 
51, 61, note- -ell'cct of ilie Isinking crisis in 
the United States, (il—exccss of imports 
over exports, 62 luid seasons from 1836 to 
1841, ib . — calniiiitoiis harvests of 1838 and 
63— had crop of 183!), ?/).*-those of 
1840 and 1841, 64 -distress during these 
years, 65 - effect of these clnuiges on the 
<'iin-cucy, ib. — coutnictioii of currency, 
rise of interest, and stoppage of credit, 66 
—general terror at export of gold from, 07 
— effects of it, 6S —panic in Belgium and 
h’rance from it, t5.— distress in the cx)un try, 
6!) - -decline of prices the cause of this suf- 
fering, 70 --eifccts of thes(! disasters on new 
poor-law act, 71— dissatisfaction with it, and 
its practical ahiDgation by the distress of 
I83!», ib.— debate on it in the House of 
(k)innions, 72— trades unions and strikes, 
chartism and ribbonisni, 73 — origin of 
trades unions, /7j. — increase of strikes from 
1834 to 1837, <7#.— great cotton-spinners’ 
.strike in 1837, and its bre.'ik up, 74— trial 
<»f the leaders for conspiracy and mm-dcr, 
/5.--it.s .results, 76— benclicial rasults of 
tlie trial, ih. — iiiipoi'tancc of subject of 
sti'ikcs, and rcllections on it, 77 et scq. — 
ramedy against them, 79- rise of chartism, 
SO -its popularity, ih.- -raal objects of it, 
SI— progress of the movement, /&.— Chaii- 
i.st riot at Birmingliniii, 82— moral effect 
of this outbreak, ib. -the Newjiort riots, 
S3— origin of the Anti-com-law League, 8t 
—causes of its success, <5. -first proceed- 
ings in parliament on the subject, 85— Free 
Kirk movciucnt in .ScAitland, ih. vt »eq.- - 
effects of tlio scliisra, 86 -the nfl'an-s of 
Canada, 88 rf seq.—ttie insurrection there, 
90— tliat in Upper Canada, 92 et eet/.— ex- 
citement on the outbreak in Canada, and 
measures of govenimcnt, 96— course fol- 
lowed b^ govenimcnt ntgording the Gana- 
<linn pnsijTiprs, 99 -siat«i of ])artie8, and 
weakness of govci'iimcut, ib . — ^losignatiou 
of J.iord Dnrliain, 100 — frosh outbreak of 
the rel)clliou in Canada, 101 et aeq. — ex- 
])nrts from, tf) Canada, 105 — clamour for 
the abolition of tlic appreniiccsliip system 
in the West Indies, 111 — its abolition, ib. 
---falling off in cxpuits td West Indies, 113 
note — imsition of the ministry, 113^e- 
batc on measure suspending constitution 
of Jamaica, 114 H eery.— Kiiiall minority for 
ministers, and their resignation, 116— Sir 
R. Peel is sent for, 117— difllcnlty regard- 1 
jng tlie lionschold appointments, and fail- 
ure of the negotiation, «5.— observations of | 
Peel, Molbounie,^ and Wellington on this, | 
118— election of speaker, and second Ja- 1 
inaica bill, ib.— popularity of the queen 
after her accession, 119— her ‘'coronation, 
%b.— her marriage, 120— rofonns in crimoial 
law, 122— reflections on this, and the neo 

^ which this brought about, ib.— re- { 
solution of ixirliainent regarding colonisa- 
tion, 123— facts brought out in this debate, 
124— nialadmiuistnition of her colonial 
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lands, 124— new colonial system, 12^— firat 
settlement in Now Zeidand, tb.--po^oft1ee 
rofurni, Mr Hill’s plan, 127— its ro.sults, 
128 — causes of its failure as a source of 
revenue, 130— Stockdale’s cose, and the 
privilege of parliament, ib.— committal of 
the sheriffs, 131— murder of Loiil Norbuiy, 
and statistics of crime in Ireland, 132 — 
alliimcc of government with O’Connell, 
133 -Lord Normaiiby's liberation of pris- 
onera, 134 — inadequacy of remedies ap- 
plied to Irish misery, ib. - it the battle- 
field of parties, 1.35— state (»f the JlnaiKics, 
ib . — increased ]>erils of the country in vari- 
ous qnartcra, 136 — iiyusliee of general 
opinion on tliLs, ib . — incretisc of army in 
1839, 137— weakness of navy, ih.—viy for 
ubulitiou of e.orn-law8, 138— motion for it 
lost, 139— ineroased ngitiitiou on il, ib . — 
Oxfonl’s ntiiiek on tJio qinM*n, 140— difli- 
(mlties of ministers, ih new reforni bill 
for Ireland and its fate, 141--budget, 1841, 
ih. - -vote of want of eonlidcnce, 146— dis- 
solution of x)arliain6nt, 147— exeitement in 
the eountry, ih . — result of the elections in 
favour of the Tories, ih. —defeats of minis- 
ters, and their resignation, 149— ivlleetions 
on their fall, ih. - her supremacy desf ii>yed 
by the rofurni bill, 150— (‘.aiises to wlMch 
this was owing, 151 — tlio empire of, in lii- 
<lia, 102 — advantages of her govcinmeut 
tlicro, 153— and its evils, ih.— extent of its 
empire there, 154— great payments drawn 
1u, ib . — injuiy to industiy fnim the con- 
nection with, 155— dilllc.ulties ns regards 
])ublie works in India, 1.50— drain of preci- 
ous metals to India, 171 — energetic ])re- 
para^ons agaiii.st the Burmese, 186 treaty 
with Persia, 1814, 212- jealousy of Russia 
in the Kast, ib. — effect of the political 
cliauges with regaitl to Hiissia, 214— effect 
of her interference at Herat on her influ- 
ence in the Pkist, 224 -honours conferred 
oil the leaders of tlie Affghaiiistiii expedi- 
tion, 237 — iiviustiee of the Affghaiiistan ex- 
jietlition, 267 — cliaracicr of Sir R. Peel, 
and its influence on the destinies of the 
country, 272 et mj . — fonnatioii of Peel 
iiiinistr}', 279— diinculties in foreign afltiirs, 
280— aspect of infernal affaira, 281— statis- 
tical details showing general di.stro8S, 282 
— diflieulties in finance, and from inade- 
quate national armaments, 28.3— distress in 
manufacturing districts, 284 - riots in Eng- 
land, 1842, tb.— and in Scotland, 285— 
measures of rcxircssion, ib.— their effects, 
286 — use made of the genG;:al' distress 
against the Peel ministry, ib.— agitation 
by the Anti -com -law League, and real 
causes of the distress, 287— session of 1841, 
ib.— opening of ])arliameiit of 1842, 288— 
Sir R. Peel’s jdan, ib. ct «Cf/. — proposed 
sliding scale, 200— .answer of opixisitioii, 
ib. et aeq. — ^bill carried, 20.3— reception of 
294— linaiicial diflieulties of the iniills- 
try, ib. — ^financial measures proposed, ib.— 
reception of the plan by the oiiposnion 
and the country, 297— ar^ment against 
the income tax, ib.— passing of the bill, 
299— reflections on the tariff, and reasons 
for it, 300— advantages which would have 
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ensued from extension of the currency, 300 
tlfe income tax, ib.— its partiality, Ac., 
301— reasons of this injustice, tb.— iiitelli- 
jmnce of Affghanistan disaster, 302— copy- 
right act, ib. et ser;.— extension of dangers 
of literature, 303 -the temperance iiiuve- 
nient in Ireland, 304— its pTogi*eH8 and de- 
cline, 305 — commencement of the repeal 
agitation, ib. — monster meetings, 306 — 
their character, and language used, ib. — 
measures of govcminent, and arms bill, 307, 
—arrest, trial, Ac., of O'Gonnell, ib. — effect 
of these proceedings, 309— fine harvest of 

1842, and improvement in the country in 

1843, 310— liOixl Ashley’s bill for infant la- 
bour, 312— 8ir James Grahanrs faidory and 
education bill, ib. — new factory bill, and 
ten hours amendment, 313— Rebecca riots, 
314— bill removing their cause, 315 — the 
Chartist and anti-com-law inoveiiicnts, 316 
—differences with America, 317 - question 
of right of search, ib. — its settlement, 318 

— dispute about the Maine Ijoundary, 
319 et seq. —treaty for its settlement, 
320— the Oregon question, 321— its settle- 
ment, 322— refieetions on these treaties, 
323— the Taliiti disimte with France, ih. et 
eeq. — a<tjustinent of it, 325 — negotiations 
vdth France on the Sjianish marriages, 326 

— reduction of the three-aiid-a-half per 
cents, ib.— favourable financial statement 
of 1844, 327— rc<luction of taxes, ib.— and 
of sugar duties. ?b.— bank ehailer act, 328 
— similar bills for Scotland and Ireland, 

332— population, cninnicrco, Ac., 1815 and 
1845, 333 note— visit of Louis Philipiie to, 

333— and of the Kinpcror Nicholas, 334— 
its political obi’ccts, ib. —proposetjL sliare 
of, in partition of Turkey, ih. - i)ublic. pros- 
perity, and the railway mania, 335 — its 
effect on society, 336— its iiiimcdiate bene- 
fits to some classes, 337- great effect of 
these speculations, 338 — division in the 
lauded interest occasioned by it, 339 — its 
good effects 011 the labouring classes, ib.— \ 
effect of railway system on coiiiiiicrce and 
manufactures, 340- beneficial clfet't of rail- 
ways on working classes, 341— bill reduc- 
ing deposits to a half, 342— effect of this, 
ib. — flourishing state of trade and revenue, 
ib.— financial statement, 343— iiicoiiie tax 
continued, and indirect taxes repealed, ih. 
—increase in Irish crime, 346 — grant to 
secular colleges, 347— enlarged grant tc> 
Maynooth, ib.— its failure, and causes of 
this, 348— Scotch poordnw bill, 349 et .vq. 

— ch.'VTim, of opening letters against Sir 
James Gtraliani, 352— the alien act, 354— 
progress of Anti-corn-law 'League, ih — 
divisiou on Mr Miles' motion, .S.*»5— further 
divisions on corn laws, and close of ses- 
sion, ib.— extension of free trade unavoid- 
able, 356- first apreanincte of the iKitato 
disease in, 3.17— increased efforts of Anti- 
rmm-law League, 358— general alann, and 
symptoms of cliange, ib. — Lord John 
Rissell’s letter, 369 — approach to re- 
peal of coi-n laws, and resignation of 
Sir IL Feel, 360 — failure of Russell to 
fonn a ministry, and restoration of Feel, 
ib.— auuouncemeut of the repeal in the 
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Times, 361 — Queen’s speech, 362 — the 
debate on repeal of the com laws, ib. 
et. seq. — ^reception of the measure in the 
country, 366— Mr Disraeli’s attack on Peel, 
tb.— budget for 1846, 371— detenninntion 
of the Protectionists to drive Peel fh>iii 
power, 372— increased agrarian outrages in 
Ireland, ib.— act for their snppressiun, 373 
— coalitibn against govemmeirt, ib.— debate 
on bill.tb. et seq. —defeat of ministers on, ib. 
377— Sir R Peel resolves to resign, 378 - 
his concluding address, 379 et acii.— reflec- 
tions on his firee-trade measures, 380— was 
a return to the com laws practicable? ib.— • 
the danger of scarcity past before the bill 
was brought forward, ib.— durable raasons 
for repeal of the com laws, 882~real free- 
trade not introduced, but protection taken 
fi'om agi'icultiirc, ib. —conduct of the Irish 
members on the question, 383— ado])tiou of 
fi-co trade inevitable, 386— first brought 
into collision with China, vii. 1— origin 
and history of the war with China, 7 et req. 
— treaty concluded with China, 19— danger 
of, in India after the Affghanistan retreat, 
21— retirement from Affghanistan, 48— licr 
conduct in the war, 49— the conquest and 
annexation of Sciiidc, 50 ei scq. — ^lionours 
conferred, Ac., on conquest of Sciude, 64 - 
the war with Gwalior, 67 et recall of 
Tjord Elleiiborough, 73 — ai^inlmeut of 
Sir H. Hardinge, 73— the Sfkh war, 76 et 
seq. — alliance of Ruigeet Singh, 77 -- treaty 
with the Sikhs, 95— joy on the successes in 
the Punjab, 96-HBCCOQd Sikh war, !)8 et srq. 
—excitement on the battle of Chiliaiiwal- 
lah, 103 — contrast between national charac- 
ter of, and that of France, 127— feeling in 
France on the subservience to, ih. jeal- 
ousy of, in France, 1840, 137-cirorts of, 
for suppression of the slave trade, ib.— 
treaties f>f 1831 and 1S33 with France re- 
garding it, ib.— and that of 1841, 138— its 
Iirovisions, ib. — })arallcl between her post 
tion in India and the French in Algeria, 
190— the early alliance with Lquis Phili]ipu 
and its causes, ib.— excitement caused by 
the Tahiti affair, 191— treaty with Franco 
regarding right of search for slaves, 106— 
excitement on annexation of Cracow, 303 - 
cinlmrrassment of the government on the 
Polish question, 204 -danger to, from alli- 
ance of France and Sixain, 208 - effects on 
her interests of the abrogation of the Salic 
law, 209— views of government on the Span- 
ish ninriiagcs, 211 — eonfcrenccs on the sub- 
ject at the Cliateau d'Eu and Windsor, 312 
—farther history of tlic maiTiages, ib. etseq. 
— coldness between France and, 216— effects 
of this, 217— vast effects of ini^duction 
free trade, 219— the Whigs and Tories de- 
stroyed by their own leaders, ib.— causes 
which led to tliese changes, 220— formation 
of new cabinet, ib.— meeting of imrliament, 

I 9bU government plan for sugar duties, 221 
I • et seq.— its results to the West Indies, 227 
—explanation of the feeling of the country 
on the slave-siimr bill, tA— proof of tlie 
I disfranchisement of the colonies by the ro- 
I form bill, 230— discussion on flogging in 
I the anny, 23 L— composition of the army, 
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233<-ncces8ity of corooral punishment in 
the field, i6.»Lord Palmerston's minute 
on the defences of the country, 234-<enrol' 
ment of pensioners, 235— details of army, 
236 note— arms hill for Ireland, 236— mea- 
sures for relief of the suffering in Ireland, 
237— commencement of the famine, 238 — 
deplorable state of the country, 236— gov- 
ernment plans, ib.— extent of tlis distress, 
240— woeful scenes in the country, 241 — 
queen’s speech, ib.— ministerial plan for 
relief of Ireland, 242 — Lord Brougham's 
picture of the conntiy, ih. —amended -poor 
and temporary relief act, 243— its results, 
244 et aeq.— mortality of riie period, 245— 
pecuniary efforts made, 246— great extent 
of emigration, 247— effects of uiis exodus, 
248— this duo to free trade, 249 — small 
amount of voluntary relief, 250— reflec- 
tions on tlie famine, ib. — potato famine in 
Scotland, 251— means taken to combat it, 
zb.— Lord George Bentinck's prqject for 
Irish railways, 252— his railway scheme, 253 
—Sir B. Feel’s speech against it, 255— di- 
vision on it, ib. — budget of 1847, 259— 
causes which led to the monetary crisis, 
260— effect of tlie Iriali famine, 261— pro- 
gress of the panic, ib.— difference between 
this and former crises, 262— debates on it 
in parliament, ib. et m^.— debate on navi- 
gation laws, 267— Mr Fielden’s bill to limit 
factory labour, ib.— difference of mortality 
in manufoctuiing towns and in the coun- 
try, 271-rinti-odnction of limited-service 
83 ' 8 tem, 272— public education, 273— Irish 
coercion bill, 274— prorogation and disso- 
lution of parliament, 275— commercial em- 
barrassments, ib. — increased monetary 
pressure, 276— bankruptcies, zb.— suspen- 
sion of b,*ink charter act, 277— its great 
and immediate effect, 280— meeting of par- 
liament and queen's speech, ib. — Feel’s 
statement on hank chaitcr act, 281 et seq. 
—answer of Lord George Bentinck, &c., 
282 et M( 7 .— result of the debate, and re- 
])orts of the committees on the hank char- 
ter act, 291 — distress from the monetary 
crisis, 285 — details of tlie railway and 
commercial losses, ib.— rise in cotton, 286 
—great variarion^n thc^price of provisions, 

287— influx of destitute Irish, zb.- pressure 
on middle classes, 288— immediate oenelits 
of the railway expenditure^ 289— magni- 
tude and perfection of the system, 290— 
fall in the exports and revenue, tb.— in- 
crease of paupers and criminals, ^1— emi- 
gration and decline of population, 202 — 
extreme suffering in Olas^w and the manu- 
facturing districts, 293— outbreak in Glas- 

S w, 294— effects of the suppression of the | 
asgow outbreak, 295— commencement of | 
the Chartist outbreak, 206— tlieir prepara- 
tions, ib.— and those of the government, 
ib.— defeat of the Chartists, 297— attqiirpt 
at insurreidiion in Glasgow, 298— detectioi^ 
of the frauds in the Chartist petition, 299— 
renewed agitation by them, its suppression, 
and their trials, 300— rebellion in Ireland, 
ib.— trial of O’Brien, and revealing of the 
VOL. VIII. 


designs of the conspirators, 302— effects of 
monetary crisis of 1847, 303 — lesttou it 
taught, 804— it due to free trade and a fet- 
tered currency, ib.— dangers of these, 305 
—they keep the nation constantly on tho 
veige of a monetary crisis, ib.— effects of 
increased supply of gold, 306— argument 
as to export of gold, 3U7— arguments of the 
bullionists, 308— to wliat tho crisis wot 
due, 306— Peel's object in the act of 1844, 
ib.— the opposite effects have followed, 31(> 
— how the monetary laws inflamed specuhi- 
tion, ib.— ultimate effects of free trade, 3il 
— capital facilitates manufactures inoru 
than agriculture, ib.— greater mortality in 
cities than in the conutr}% 313— how iliest* 
circumstances aflect population, 314— effect, 
of these laws combined, S15— effects of free 
trade on prices, 316— it forced on Sir U. 
Peel, 321— effects of it on national progros.s 
and indeperidenco, 322— its effects to be 
Judged of before 1852, 325 — necessity of inari - 
time superiority, ib.— effects of the disunion 
of France and, on Poland, 331— differences 
regarding treatv of Utrcclit, 332— corrliality 
between them before the marriages, 333— 
disunion reganling Greece, ib.— increasing 
coldness between them on it, 335— disunion 
regarding Portugal and La Plata, 336— 
IKMicy of the government of, in Italy, 1847, 
344— the Swiss Radicals supported by, 355 
— ^policy pursued toward Switzerland, and 
its results, 356 et alann excited by 
her support of the revolutionists, 359— for- 
mation of league against her, ib. — her weak- 
ness at sea and laud, 366— disproportion of 
the danger and her means of resistance, ih. 
—causes of her policy, 361— the incom- 
pleteness of the revolution the eause of it» 
ib.— the Prince de Joinville on the aliena- 
tion of, 363— escape of Louis Fliilippe to,. 
402— financial and commercial state, 1858,. 
viii. 15 note— Lamartine’s answer to the 
Irish revolutionists, 21— acknowledgment 
of the French republic, 25— probable re- 
sults of universal suffrage, 68— medtatiuii 
between Sardinia and Austria, 106 — her 
ambassador opposes resumption of hostili- 
ties by Sai-ilinia, 111— negotiates the annis- 
tice, 120— aHsistaiicc to the Sicilians from, 
124— urges the separation of Lombardy, 133 
->her conduct during the crisis in Italy, 13.^ 
— ^the Zollverein directed against, 144 — error 
in dealing with the commercial crisis r>f 
1848, 147— mediates on the Schleswig tiucs- 
tiou, 161, 192— flight of Mettemieh to, 202— 
position of, with regard to Ilurmactan war, 
283— extension of free trade, 284— import- 
ance of period from 1848 to 1852, tb.— loyal 
temper of the people, 285 — and real suffer- 
ings, 286— prices of grain, 287— cry for re- 
peal of navigation laws, tb.— debates on it, 
288 et set /. — ^results of repeal of navigation 
laws, 291 et se^.— motion for relief to agri- 
culturists, 293— circunistanees which weak- 
ened the cause of protection, ib.— rise in 
foreign grain, 294— improvements in 
culture, tb.— effect of tlie railway system, 
295 et seq. — outerv among agricultural 
classes, 296— attitude of the Free-traders^ 
2 G 
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(jroat Britain, continued. 
t 6 .-- 7 their ai^siinients, 297 et sn/. — raflee- 
tions on finances from 1849 to 1852, 300— 
—census for 1851. 301— mortality of town 
and country districts, 302— increase in vio- 
lent crimes, 303— relinquishment of trans- 
portation system, and its effects, 304 tt scq. 
—measures of government regarding cri- 
Tiiinals, and introduction of the ticket-of- 
leave system, 307— concession of self-go- 
vcninient to the colonies, 308— difficulties 
of their direct represcntatioii, 309— discon- 
tent pro<luccd in tliem by the reform hill, 
ib.— new colonial system, 310— affairs of 
the Cape, 311 — the Caffre war, ih. — suhsc- 
qiicnt transactions, 313— renewed jiredial 
outrages in Ireland, 314 — the Irish encum- 
bered estates hill,- 315 — differences with 
Russia regarding the Hungarian refugees, 

317— quarrel with the Greek govenimcnt, 

318— danger of war with France, 319— pro- 
ceedings ill parliament on the subject, ib. 
— naval .and military strength at tiie time, 
320— death of Sir R. Peel, ih. — bill lower- 
ing the franchise in Ireland, ih. — removal 
of Palmerston from office. 321— defeat of 
ministers on the militia bill, their resigna- 
tion, and accession of Loi*d Derby, ib. et 
jief/.— militia embodied, and incnuise of the 
asmy, 323— dissolution of parliament, 321 
— ilefeat of Lord Derby, and return of the 
Whigs to office, 325— loss of the Amazon* 
and Birkenhead steamers, i7i— effeids of the 
gold discoveries on, 327 — death of tlie Duke 
of Wellmgbui, and his fiinenal, 328 et iteq. 
— final results of the French Kevoliitioii to, 
359 — emigration from, 3G1. 

Great Fish River, the Bntish frontier with- 
drawn to, viii. 311. « 

Great towns, intiuunce of the railway system 
on, iii. 397. 

Great Trunk Road, the, in India, vii. 108. 

Great Western Railway, p.arlianicntary ex- 
penses of, vi. 338 note— fall in, 1810-52, vii. 
289 note. 

Greece, discussion at the Congress of Verona 
on the state of, ii. 259— the conquest of, 
by the Turks, 332— 8tati.stics of, 354 - de- 
fensible nature of tliecountiy, ih. — Clarke’s 
description of, tb.— elements reiiiaiiiiiig of 
insurraclion in, 355 — recent favourable 
circumstances in her condifioii, 350— 
spread of information, and passion for in- 
dependence, ib.— society of the Hetaiiists, 
357— dependence on Rus.sia, 358— effects of 
the Spanish revolution on, 300— commence- 
ment of the insurrection, 305— it spreads 
over tbev’hole country, ib., 308— forniation 
of a constitution, and iiidcpeudeiice ]m>- 
claimed, 381— increasing interest in, 402— 
arrival and efforts of Lord Byron, 403— 
continued dissensions in, ib.— loan con- 
tracted on behalf of, in Ijondmi, ib.— de- 
vastations of the war to 1824, 408— renewed 
dissensions, 409 — prospects of, in the 
opening of 1825, 410— influence of the de- 
fence of Missolonghi, 421— deplorable cou- 
diKon of, 1826, ib., 423— commeiicemeut of 
the negotiations for her independence, 421 
—first protocol in favour of, 422 —the tn*aty 
between Franco, England, and Russia re- 
garding, 425— its provisions, ib. — reply of 


the Turkish government, ih. et Capo 
d’Istrias appointed president, 43(h— rejoic- 
ings in, on the battle of Navarino, 431— 
the war one of religion and race, 432 — 
jirosperity of, since the revolution, 434— 
affairs of, 1828, iii. 03 — convciitinn fixing 
limits, &c., of, 64— errors -in this conven- 
tion, 65 et what should have been tho 
limits of, ib.— France a party to treaty of 
lith Jul^* regarding, 97— ivciprocity treaty 
with, 231 note— justification of Canning’s 
interfei-encc on behalf of, 324— the affairs 
of, after treaty of 1829, v. 257— firat settle- 
ment under presidency of Capo d’Istrias, 
25S — it is overturned, and his assassination, 
ib.— Otho elected king, 250— successes of 
tho popular opposition, and overthrow of 
the government, 260— .arrival of Gtlio, and 
joy of the inlmbitaiits, ih. — institutions, 
and military force, 201— cause of the decay 
of the colonies of, vi. 107— .afraire of, and 
disunion between France and England re- 
g.irdiiig, vii. .333 — the constitutionalists 
disowned by Russia, 334— incroasiiig cold- 
ness between France and England regard- 
ing, 335 — civil war in, ib. — ^the affairs of 
Don Pacifleo, &c., viii. 31.8— iiart taken by 
France and Russia, /b.— ]>i-ocecdiugs in 
parlmmont, .and si-ttleinunU 319. 

Greek cburcli, clergy of the, in Knssia, ii. 12 
note— synod of tlic, v. 261 — number bc- 
lohging to the, in Austria, viii. 140 note. 

Groek eommittec in jjondon, thiur nrldress, 
ii. 402 note— mismanagement of the loan 
by thoiii, 410. 

Greek insurrection, commencement of tlie, 
in Wallachia, ii. 362— spreads to Moldavia, 
and its progress there, ib. et seg. ■ - See 
Greece. 

Greek islands, prosiierity, &c., of the, iMifore 
tho revolution, ii. .3.50. 

Greek loan, tlie first, ii.”403 — niisinanagcment 
of it in London, 410 — new, guaranteed l>y 
the allies, v. 259— payment of her share of, 
by France, 312. 

Greek war, suiicriority of the Egyptian 
troops in, v. 24.3. ^ 

Greeks, the, support refused by Alexander 
to, ii. 45— race of, 319— position of, in the 
civil administration of Turkey, 321— of tlio 
F.anar, 335 — ^number of, in Constantinople, 
336 note — value of, as sailors to Turkey, 
336 — repeated iiisuri-cetions of, 351 — exas- 
peration between, and the Turks before the 
revolt, 352— massacres of, at Constantin- 
ople, 306— naval successes of, 371— defeats 
of, in the Morea, 1821, 372— defeats of, at 
NaiHili de Romania, Ac., 376— naval suc- 
cesses of, in 182.3, 892— rosults of campaign 
of 1823, 893— application of, to the Con- 
gress of Verona, 394— divisions among, 390 
• -plans and preparations of, for campaign 
of 1823, 397— increasing divisions, .309, 401— 
preparations of, for campaign of J825, 410 
-;rsucco8se*d of, 1829, iii. 64. 

Gr^ crops, failure of. In Great Britain, 

' 1820, iii- 305— increased produce of, in iro- 
land, 1849-53, vii. 360 note— increased pro- 
duction of, viii. 295. 

Greenock, ratio of iiiurtality in, vii. 271 note 
— intended rising in, 1848, 295. 

Greenwich, members given to, iv. 21 note. 
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•Gregoirc, tlir abbc, returned to the Deputies 
in 1819, ii. 84— sketeh of his previous 
career, the accession of Louis 

Philippe, iv. 911. 

Gi-egory XVI., Pope, aeeessiou of, iv. 118— 
death and character of, vii. :137. 

CJrcgory, the patriai'ch, 111111 x 101 ' of, ii. SCO. 

Gregory, bishoi) of Modon, cruel treatment 
and death of, ii. 412. 

iireig, admiral, iii. 21, 61— opcnitftns against 
Varna, 2.5- fleet under, 1829, 62--i'eiuil8c 
of the Turkish fleet liy, tft. -naval foi-cc un- 
der, offered by Russia to Turkey against 
Egypt, V. 252. 

<Trejalva, Spanish minister, v. 102, 105. 

Orcuada, reci])rocity treaty with, iii. 231 note. 

■<lrenobIe, the outbi-enk of Didier at, mid its 
repntssion , i 150— rceopt ion of Lafayette in, 
iii. 112 -outbreak at, 1832, iv. 313— insurrec- 
tion at, 1834, 370— reform bmiqiict at,vii.l31 
— i-eaistaiiee to the new valuation in, 140. - 

<lrenville, lord, accessions to the ministry 
from friends of, ii. 191. 

iJreppe, M., ari-estod, viii. .355. 

<>reuben, count, vii. 86 note. 

4«rey, carl, on the distress, &e., in 1817, i. 
164— at the trial of the queen, ii. 177— 1110 - 
lioii by, on tlie Congrc.s.s of Laybaeli, Ac., 
ISl — attack on Canning by, iii. 314 — reccji- 
tioii of it, .315 -inotiou by, on the ivgeiicy, 
18.30, 302--declaration of, on refonn, 1830, 
400- Wellington's answer, t6.— called to 
fonn a iiiiiii.stry, and diflicultics i-eg.arding 
ilrotighain, iv. 3— premier, ?5. note— eba- 
racter of, 4 it ainiouneeiiieut of his 
]irii)ciple.s of government by, 11 -.and the 
prosecution of O’Connell, 13 note— fran- 
chise first proiioscd by, 15— first intention 
<»f, rcganliiig reform, 16 note- mc.'ins by 
wliieh lie induces tbe king to dissolve par- 
liament, 31— his spcoeli on the refonn bill 
in the Peers, 39— dt^mtations from tlie po- 
litical unions to, 45 - 011 the new refonn 
bill, 46— opposed to tbe creation of peers, 
4\) — induces the king to consent to it, ih. — 
on Lord Lyiidhursl’s nincndinent, 51— re- 
signs, ift.y-receivcs permission to create 
peers, 54— closing speech of, in the peers 
on the bill, 55— one of the eonimission for 
giving it the royal .assent, 56 — views of, as 
to the borough ineinhei's under the bill, 57 
and note - bis course coiniiared with Pitt’s, 
C9 - error of, os to predominating in- 
fluence in the boroughs, 70 -views of, on 
-titlics in Ireland, v. 7— biiiigs in Irish co- 
ercion hill, 16— ai'gumcnts for it, ib. rt sap 
— aiguments of, for Irisli church bill, 24— 
the Kbrington address to, and his answer, 
64— declaration of, ou Irish church, 60— 
views of, on the Irish coercion bill, 69 — re- 
signs, ib. — ^his parting address as minister, 
ib. — banquet to, at Edinburgh, 80 — re- 
flections on Ills fall, 81- his merit in resist- 
ing the movement after the bill was pass- 
ed, (5.— review of his administhition, — 

cmir of, as to the effects of the refornml], 
vi. 150- effect of his coercion bill in Ire* 
land, 375. 

■Grey ministr>', the, iv. 3 note — defeat of, on 
Cencral G<aHcoigiie’s motion, 29- measures 
of, to conciliate, the king, 30— means by 
which they induce him to di.s.solvo jiarlia- 


incut, ib. Cl .sc^.— vote of confidence in, 40 
— pi-oclamation by, against the uphtical 
unions, 45— resolution of, to create peers, 
49— induce the king to consent to it, «5.— 
resign on Lyiidhuvst’s amendment being 
carried, 61- return to offlre, nn»l jionnis- 
sion given them for creation of i)ccrs, 5t— 
oppose Uic rostoratiou of the forty-shilling 
freeholders in Ireland, 56 -power .at their 
disptisal, V. 2— their moderation after the 
passing of the bill, and its effects, 4-dc- 
■ feat of, on the malt tax, 31— rapid doe.lino 
in their popularity, 32— their patriotie. con- 
duct, 33 — cmbaiTassmeiit of, on faclory 
question, and bill reganling it, 65— Ihclr 
conduct of the session, ?’5.— divided state 
of, on the Ivissli clinreb, iM— iesignati«)n of 
Stanley, Graham, &c., i5.--cil'cct of this 
secession on, ib.— motion by, on the Irish 
chui'ch, 66— division in, on the renewal of 
the Irish coercion bill, 68— resignation of 
Althorjie, Grey, &c.., 6!) — poor-law refonn 
lioguii by, 72— .'iiipointmeiit of committuc 
of iiKpiiry by, and their nqioi-t, 74. 

Groy, earl (son of above), refuses to take 
office along with Palmerston, vi. 361 — 
colonial secretary, 1816, vii. 220 - on the. 
limituil service system, 272 note— the new 
<*olonial sysfenL due to, viii. 310.— <S7r also 
llowic.k, lowl. 

Grey, earl de, first lord of the Admiralty, 
1835, vi. 407 note — lord-lleuitmunt of Iio- 
laiul, 1S41, 280 note. 

Grey, Sir Geoige, aiguments of, for the Ja- 
maica bill, V. Ill -home sccrctai-j’, 184<t, 
vii. 220 -Irish coercion bill introduced by, 
274 — moves continued suspension of liii- 
bens corpus act in Ireland, viii. 314 
Grey, i^eneral, invasion of Gunlior bj, ' ii. 

09 — vie.tui-y of, at Mangore, 70, 

Grey, licuteunut, during the Chartist rising 
at Newiiort, vi. 83. 

Griffin, captain, defeat of Aklitar Khan by, 
vi. 247. 

Grillitlis, nin,ior, moved up froinCoord-Cabul 
to Cabul, vi. 250. 

Grillparzer, the works of, iv. 270. 

Grimsby, i»ai*tially disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 
Grinstead, partially disfranchised, iv. 20 noli*. 
Orochow, ])ositioii and foroes of itarlies at, 
iv. 192- lialtle of, 19.3. 

Grogan, colonel, seizure of, ns host.'igc for 
Mr M*].eod, vi. 317. 

Gronvillc, lAure, an accomplice of Hubert's, 
V. 352. 

Gixis, M., a part-isau of Louis Na]»oleoii,v. 322. 
Grosbois, M., eliaractcr of, i. 115. 
Grossochen, defeat of the RadcK^inlhrgcnts 
• at, viii. 184. 

Grote, the history of Greece b}', i. 247— mo- 
tion by, in faviiur of the ballot, vi. 14 — 
Radical views of, at the Hume banquet, 31. 
Grottenhclm, general, upemtious of, against 
Bern, viii. 272. 

Grouchy, marshal, iiroscribcd in 1815, i. 9^ 
reception of, by Charles X., iii 73— 
missed from active service, 70. ^ 

Grudzinskn, Jeanne, wife of the Graiid-uiika 
Constantine, ii. 57. 

Giianl, fidelity of Ihe, during tbe Three 
Days, iii. 102 parting between Charles X. 
and the, 15G, 157. 
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Giiards. National. ««e National Guard. Guizot. M.. coiWamed. 


Guard^niino, surrender of, to the Cliristinos, 
V. 229. 

Giiastalla, treaty regarding duchy of, i 340. 

Guobourg, iiiadeinoiselle de, iv. 328. 

Guorguc, general, invasion of Catalonia by, v. 
191, 192^efoats the French legion, 194 — 
execution of, 230. 

Guerie^ Don Alphonso, a leader of tlie re- 
publican conspiracy at Cadiz, ii. 249. 

Guerilla life, natural tendency of the Span- 
iaitl to a, i. 825. 

Guerilla warfare, system of, in Spain, and 
adopted by Zumalacarregui, v. 145. 

Guerillas, ravages of, in Spain, 1821, ii. 235. 

Guernica, the Tree of, v. 150— defeats of the 
Christinos at, 154, 178. 

Guornon dc Kanvillo, M., joins the Polignac 
ministry, iii. 113— opposes all coiu’esaiou 
by the king, 150 — arrest of, iv. 107— de- 
meanour of, before trial, 122— sentence of, 
120, V. 296 note— liberation »»f, .318. 

Gnerrazzi, iiioveiiient of, at Leghorn, viiL 70, 
107 — defeat of, at Florence, 123. 

Guerre aux Chateaux, secret society called, 
iv. 373 note. 

Guerrea, a Christino general, v. 214. 

Giictaria, stormed by the Carlists, v. 194. 

Guevara, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 193. 

Giifbcrt, the military history of, iii. 197. 

Guicciardini, the i)rose of, iv. 282. 

Guichc, the duke de, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 94, ii. 302— fidelity of, to 
Charles X., iii. 157. 

Guildtuill, Soult at the banquet at, vi. 120. 

Guilds, the, in Russia, ii. 14 -want of repre- 
sentation of, under municipal refonn bill, 
vi. 5. 

Guildford, iiartially disfranchised, iv. f 0 note. 

Giiillcininot, gener.^!, on the capitulation of 
Paris as regarded Ney, i. 128— chief of the 
Staff in Spain, ii. 287. 

Guinard, M., v. 292. 

Guisona, comliat at, v. 215. 

Guizot, M., appointed minister of justice, i. 
91 — retireincut of, from the Richelieu 
ministry, 149— made a councillor of state, 
809 — as a leader of the Doctrinaires, ii. 
82 — supports the Decazes ministry, 87 

— new electoral law agreed to by, 88 

— course followed by, after the fall of 
Decazes, 98— dismissed from the council of 
state, 115— pamphlet by, against the Riche- 
lieu ministry, 124 —Joins the royalists 
against Martignac, iii. 107 — attacks of, 
on the Polignac ministry, 112— biogra])hy 
of, 113 — his character as a writer and 
statedbioii, ib. — efforts of, against the Po- 
lignae ministry, 118— course counselled by, 
144 — 140, 145 notes — at the meeting at 
Lafitte*8, 147 — efforts of, to arrest the revo- 
lution, 151 — early rise of, 187— his charac- 
ter and works, tft. et spq.—x writer for the 
daily press, 211— cinploynieiit of corrup- 
tion by, in France, iv. 83— supports the 
HOrleanists, 84— proclamation drawn up by, 
of the principles of the Orleans govem- 
nmnt, 92— efforts of, to popularise the new 
dynasty, 94 — secretary for the interior 
under Louis PhilipiH), 99 — favours the 
attempt to revolutionise Spain, 108, 109— 
party and views of. in the ministry, 121— 


his resignation, 124— defence of the foreign 
policy of ministers by, 158 se?.— argu- 
ments of, against the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, 164— on the system of gov- 
ernment under Louis Philippe, 352— be- 
comes minister of public instruction, 342, 
355— formerly opposed the law against as- 
sociations, 869--iu:guments for it, 371— his 
jealousy^of Tliiers, 872— views of, on tho 
crisis of 1840, v. 274 note— conference with 
Louis Pliilippe at tho Cliateau d’£u, and 
its results, 275— succeeds Tliiers as pre- 
mier, 276— arranges treaty between Mebe- 
met Ali and Turkey, 279— resignation of, 
28.'i— resumes office, i6.— answer of, on tho 
address, 286— divergence of views between, 
and Thiers, 288— intrigues of, against de 
Dix)glic, 305— declaration of, in the De]>u- 
tics after the accession of Thiers, 309— be- 
comes minister of public instniction under 
Mole, 316 note— removed from ministiy of 
public instruction, 326— articles by, on tho 
state of society in France, 1838, 348— de- 
fence of tho system of corruption in France 
by, 349— negotiations between, and Thiers, 
1839, 360— excluded from the Soult minis- 
try, 362— party headed by, 363— appointed 
ambassador to London, 377- -account of 
the policy of England on the Eastern ques- 
tion, 385— Thiers’s reply to, tb.— memoran- 
dum to tho Britisli government on tho 
Eastern question, 388— his views on it, 3S9 
—conference with the king at the Chateau 
d’Ku, ib.— communication from Thiers to, 
390 note — becomes minister of foreign af- 
fairs, 891 and note— speech of, on the aiL 
dress, 393— mi^iorityforhim, 394— anecdote 
of Sir R. Peel by, vl. 277 note— account of 
Peel by him, 279 note— on tlie tendemne.*! 
of democracy, 303 — settlement of the 
Tahiti affair by, 32^blindness of, to tho 
prevalent socialism, vii. 124— his princi- 
ples of government, t'b. —unpopularity of 
his ministry from its 8ubser\'ieiico to Eng- 
land, 127— its untoward commencement, 
137— efforts of, for suppression of the shave 
trade, ib.— treaty with tho allies cnncludetl 
by, regarding the slave trailo, 138— inter- 
dicts the Polish banquet, 140— arguments 
of, against reform, 1841, 143— views of, on 
roforiii, 149— arguments against it, 150 et 
jr69.— Ids error in these, 153— extension of 
railway system, 154— losses of his ministiy 
by elections of 1842, ib.— arguments of, for 
the regency bill, 156 et M7.— position taken 
up by, 158— as a statesman, 159—08 an orator, 
ib.— inadequate parliamentary support of, 
164— difficulties of, from the character of 
the Chambers, Ac., ib.— answer of. on tho 
cose of tho Jesuits, 194— treaty with Eng- 
land regarding right of search for slave.*!, 
196— speech of, on tho Polish question, 204 
— increased maiority for, 1846, 208 - ar- 
rangemonfSs regarding the Si^nish mar- 
nfiges, 212— subsequent negotiations, Ac., 
213 et M9.— the double rnarria^ arranged, 
215 — announcement of the double mar- 
riage by, 216— his breach of faith on it, 
218— measures and policy of, in tlie Papal 
States. 842, 348— on the Swiss constitu- 
tion, 351 note— policy of, towards Switzer- 
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Gnizot, M., eontintud. Guriel, province of, sninnits to the BubbIbiuil 

land, 855, 356— note on Switzerland, 857— iil. 87— comtmts in, 1829, 47. • 

negotiations for league against England, Gurney, Mr, arguments of, against the re« 

360— causes of the conservative policy of, sumption of cash payments, i. 196 ef seg.— 

361— charges against his ministry, 867 — arguments of, against the suppression of 

dissatisfaction caused by his foreign po- small notes, iii. 291, 202. 

l{cy,870— answer on the address, 1848, 379— Gurney, baron, trial of the Rebecca rioters 
compromise regarding the reform bahquet, before, vi. 315. 

383— prohibits the procession, 384— forces Gurwood, colonel, and the Elliot convention, 
and preparations, 387— resignation of, 389 v. 176. 

—catastrophe before his house, 391— ad- Quyon, count, at Schweehat, viiL 235— move- 
vises the sending for Mol5, 391. ■ ments of, 245— successes of, near Komom, 

Gulina, combat at, v. 155. 258. 

Gulistan, treaty of, ii. 349. Gwalior, surrender of, to Scindia, vl 172— 

Gnmpnt Rao, mutiny against, vi. 181. afTaire of, vii. 67— its condition, i5.— mp- 

Gundamnek, arrival' of the Cabul ftagitives tore with Britain, 68— its invasion, 69— 

at, vi. 266— advance of Pollock to, vii. 39— victories of the British, ib. et aeg.— treaty 
retirement of the British by, 47. concluded,71— reflections on the war in,113. 

Gunpowder, early knowledge of, in China, Gypsies, numbers of, in Austrian empire, viiL 
vii. 7. 138 note. 


H 


Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of the, 1817, Hallam, the historical works of, i. 240. 
i. 164— extension of this, 166— advantages Ualyburton, Mr Justice, on the neglect of tho 
and principle of the snspension of the, 170 colonics, vii. 231 note. 

- suspension expires, 179— its suspension Ham, imprisonment of the ex-ministers of 
in Ireland, 1823, ii. 196— its snspension in Charles X. in, iv. 126— condition of Friheo 

Ireland in 1828 nrged by the kmg, iii. 339 Folignac, &c., in, and his release, v. 317— 

—difficulties in the way of this, 340— sus- imprisonment of Louis Napoleon at^ 382— 

pended in Ireland, 1848, vii. 301— this con- his life there, f5.— his escape, vii. 205 et 

tinned, viii. 814. seq. 

Habez, the baron d*, agent of Bon Carlos, v. Hambuig. contributions from France to, i. 

225. 109 note— recipi-ocity treaty with, iil 281 

Haliitans, the Canadian, views, Ac., of, \i. note— representation of, in the Diet, iv. 

89— stationary condition of tlie, 323. 217 note— population and military contin- 

Haclipins, defeat of the, by tho French, viL gentp 219 note— progress of, since tho 

180. peace, 220— railway to, 251— railways ex- 

Haddington, earl of, supports Feci against teudcdtoTricstefrom, 252— population of, 

the rotorm .bill, iv.*26— lord-lientenant of 258— statistics of, viii. 140 note— accepts 

Ireland, 1835, v. 407 note— first lord of the the Germanic constitution of 1848, 181. 
Admiralty, vi. 279. Hammer, order of the, instituted at Madrid, 

Haddington, virulence of cholera in. v. 5. ii. 233. 
lladgi-llassan-lar, defeat of Turks at, iiL 26. Hamelen, madame, i. 93 note. 

Hadgi Fachi^ forces, Ac., under, 1829, iii. 41 Hamelin, admiral, fleet under. 1829, iil 52. 
— position of, in the Sa^lugh, 45.— opera- Hamilton, colonel, at Mahariyporc, vii. 70. 
tions against him, 42— at battle of Koinly, Hamilton, Sir George, ambassador at Flor- 
43— defeated at Milli-Duz, 44— taken pii- ence, vii. 350. 

soncr, 45. Harailion, Sir William, the works of, i. 229. 

Hadgi-Salch, Facha of Maidan, iii. 88. Hamilton, Lady Anne, accompanies the 

Hadjce Khan, betrayal of Dost Mohommed queen to the coronation, ii. 189. 

by, vi. 237. Hamilton, intended rising in, 1848, vii. 295. 

Ha^outov, hostility of the, in Algeria, iv. Hampden clubs of 1817, the, i. 164. 

367. Hamrahire, disturbances in, 1830, iii. 399— 

Hacling, defence of Chin-Kiang-foo by, vii. additional members for, iv. 21 note— elec- 
19— his death, ib. tions of 1835 in, v. 409. • ^ 

Hafiz Pacha, defeat of, at Nezlb, v. 266. Hams, imported, proposed new tariff on, vL 

Haft-Kotnl, see Huft Kotnl. T 296 note. 

llagklii Pacha of Siraz, iii. 88. Handel as a composer, iv. 800. 

Hahn-Hnhn, the countess, the novels of, iv. Hannchen, defeat of the Baden insuigcnts at, 
280. viii. 184. 

Haklander, the works of, iv. 289^ Hanover, position of the forces of, in France, 

Halal-Effendi, execution of, demanded, 1^380 i 98— contributions from France to, ^ 

—overthrow and execution of, 895. * note— visit of George IV. to, ii. 190— ae- 

Half-batta question, the, vi. 201. * signs of France on, lii. 131— intended ^- 

Halib, population of, li. 331 note. liation of, 167— reciprocity treaty witii, 281 

Halifax, member given to, iv. 21 note— elec- note— revolutionary movements in, 1831, 

tions of 1835 in, v. 408. iv. 136— votes of, in the Geimanic Diet, 217 

HalU Pacha, disgraced, iii. 38— terms agreed note— population and military contingent, 

to toward Mehemet All, v. 258. 210 note— establishment of representative 
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Hanover, contiiinril. 

assGiubly in, 224 -the king of, abrogation 
of the ooiistitution by, 245— refuanl of the 
Diet to restoro it, ih. —reciprocity treaty 
of, with Holland, 248— separation of, from 
Great Britain, vL 42— statistics of, viii. 140 
note— the king protiists against tho pnt- 
ccedings of the National Assembly at 
Frankfort, 104— rejects tho Germanic con- 
stitution of 1848, 180— rovolutionarj' out- 
break in, 1848, 1S8 -Germanic constitution 
agreed to by, 185. * 

Hansard, Messrs, and the Stockdiilc ease, vi. 
130. 

llanse Towns, treaty with, regarding the 
slave trade, vii. i:i8. 

Ilanhinbeig, j>rincf, at Aix-l;i-Chapellc, i. 
21)8 — at the Congress of Troppau, ii. 3(i — 
represents l*j-iissia at the Congress ol Ve- 
rona, 258 — ^the, iiiemuirs of, iii. 200 — ehanie- 
lur of, fis a stateftiu.m, iv. 2;i(5. 

Ilardinge, Sir Henry, afturwaids lonl, Ix- 
eomes secret m*y-:it-war, iii. 328— Welling- 
tun’s .seeoud hi his duel witli Lonl Winchel- 
sea, ;)U8 note eliallenge to ( )’Conne]l from, 
394 note — Irish scerebiry, JS:55. v. 407 note 
— sceret.iry-at-war, 1841, vi. 280 mde— on 
th(5 dereneole.ssiie.s.s of London, 1811, 281 — 

S ii-cstalili.shnieut of ftoggiiig in the Indiuii 
rniy bj', vii. 2.il -results of his lUnitcd- 
servi<‘«* .system, 272 note -appoinled gover- 
nor-general of India, and his character, 73, 
78— policy reconiincndod to him, 73 -his 
arrival, and early pacilhs measures, 71 — 
nica.snros for establishing railways, 75 - 
])ositi<in of tins troops, &c,, 79 - resists 
their coiiceutration, 80 -liis views, ib. note 
— hostile movenieiils, S3— battle off Mood- 
kec, ///.--serves as .seeoml in eoiiinfiind, 84 
battle, of Ferozeshali, S.i— heroic conduct 
of, 87 renewed l»atUe, lb. failher pre- 
parations, 89--balLh; of Aliwal, 91 — posi- 
tions, ib. — battle of Sobraon, 02 ef seq. — 
ooiidiiet, &c., of, at Scibiaoii, 91— advance 
to liahore, 05 -treaty eoiieliidcd, ib. rc- 
r.o])tion of the Maliaraj.ili, and iiroolama- 
tion, ib. — honours bestowed ou him, 9G— 
bis resignation, 97 -the pacific policy of, 
113— master-general of ordnance, 18.52, 322 
note— measures of, for inen-asing the artil- 
lery, 324 at Welliiigtoii’s funeral, .330. 
Ilardinge, Mr, vii. 87. 

Hardwicke, the earl of, jiruceedings of, at 
Genoa, viii. 122 and note “iiostmastiT-ge- 
nctal, 1852, viii. 322 note. 

Hardware, increased cxiairtof, fi-om Kng- 
land,Jl822, iii. 222. 

Ilarewwid.* lonl, mutloii hy, on behalf of 
the West India pro]irietors, v. 45. 

Ilarispe, general, dismissed from scn'icc, iii. 
76— V. 103. 

Harris, Mr, defence of the, monetary system 
by, iii. 382 note. 

llarrowby, earl of, plan for the iniii-der of 
Ahe ministers while assembled at bouse of, 
li. 158— lord president, iii. 314— resignation 
uC. 326~spceeh of, against the reform bill, 
iv. 40— negotiations with, to withdraw his 
opposition to the bill, 50— amendment by, 
on free trade, viii. 299. 

Hart, fjir A., vice-cliancellor, iii. 314 note — 
becomes chancellor of Ireland, 320. 


Ilarting, general, defeat of, near Varna, iii. 20. 

Hartmann, takes part with tlio Viennese in- 
surgents, viii. 232. < 

Harvest, dedeient, in France in 1816, i. 274— 
the early, of 1826, iii. 305— the British, 
from 1830 to 1841, vi. 62— the bad, of 1838 
and 1839. 63— those of 1840 and 1811, 04 
that of 1842 in England, 316— of 1845, char- 
acter ot 354—1847 to 1856, 362 -deficien- 
cy of, inFinnec, 1845, vii. 364. 

Harvey, Sir John, on the state of the Irish 
clcrg>' ill 1832, v, 9. 

Harvey, brigadier, at Goojerat, vii. 105. 

Harwieli, embarkation of the body of the 
queen from, ii. 190. 

llasfonl, general, defeated at Hcrmaustadl, 
viii. 273. 

Haslcmere, disfraiiehised, iv. 20 note. 

Haspingcr. Joseph, viii. 83. 

Ilassan-Kule. preparations of the Turks at, 
iii. 38— position of the Turks at, 40— cap- 
ture of, by the Russians, 45. 

Ilassaii Khan, dcf(‘at of, on the Araxes, iii 10. 

Ilassan Faehu, defeat of, near Arta, ii. 376 
attempt to arrest Ali Pacha by, 382. 

Ilasscl, classitieation of the populntiou ol* 
Turkey by, ii. 321 note. 

Ilimsclt, d(‘feat of tin: Belgians at, iv. 153. 

IL'isstinpfiug, M., viii. 188. 

Ilastinj^, niarrpiess of, governor -general of 
Imlia, vi. 171 - the Ghoorka war, lb. — ftir- 
thcr operations against tho Ghoorkas, 170 
- the PiiidaiTce war, 178 et jirry.— victory of, 
and terminatiuu of the war, 181- -close of 
his miministratioii, 182 -refuses to e.Npel 
the Mughs from Arracan, 183. 

Hastings, Warren, death of, i. 185. 

Hastings, Captain Frank Abney, ii. 3S6. 

Hats, proi>oseil reduction of dnlles on, vi. 
363. 

HathcTton, lord, Mr I^vtllctoii creatoil, vi. 2. 

Hatzeii Plolz, cession of, to Prussia, vli. 
;J32. 

TTaughton, lieutcuani, escape of, from Gliare- 
kar, vi. 25.5. 

Ilaurcau, M., trial and seiileiice of, vii. 
148. t 

Haussey, M. d', minister of inariiie, iii. 109— 
ehiuncter of, 112. 

Haute Vente, the, at Paris, iv. 376— iiistigali* 
the revolt of 1834, 377. 

Ilautrioiil, gciicnil, dismissal of, viii. 347. 

llavannoh, embarkation of part of ilu; army 
<at Cadiz for the, i. 344— slavers belonging 
to,&c., vi. 110. *■ 

Have]o(;k, captain, at Jellalaliad, vii. 28 
wounded at Kainnnggur, 101. 

lla\Tc, ])rcparalions at, for the cxi.>cditiou to 
Algicra, iii. 127— Tjoiiis Philippe at, iv. 140 
— pro]x>scd railway fi-om Paris to, v. 346 
line of steamers ft'om, to New York, vii. 
130— suspension of cash payments by bonk 
of, viii. 13. 

Hawes, Mr,taig^ents of, against the bank 
garter act, vi. 331. 

Iltmck, reform riots at, iv. 33 — election 
riots, 1835, v. 409. 

Hawkins, lie.ut., at Kliclat-i-Ghilzye, vi. 240. 

ilaxu, general, views of, in 1815, i. 95— sup- 
jirt'ssion of a revolt in HarOgossa by, 353. 

Uaxtiiauscn, M., on the iinssiau scifs and 
their cnfraiKdiiscmciit, ii. 17. 
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Hay, lord John, v. 171— aids in defence of 
Itilbao, 180 — ordered to co-operate with 
the Cliriitinos, 198, 199. 

Hay, general, inoiiuniont to, 1. 69. 

Hay, Mr Dnimniond, consul at Tangicra, vii. 
184. 

Hay harvest, failure of the, in Gi'eat Britain, 
1826, iii. 805. 

Haydn, as a composer, iv. 300. 

Hayes, coinmndurc, operation^ under, in 
Bumiah, vi. 189. 

llaynau, marshal, viii. 101— the regiment off 
at the Hoinnia Campagno, 102 — besieges 
Fescliicra, 104 --{it Bi'eseia, 121— siege and 
capture of Veiiiitc by, 131— apjiointcd to 
chief command, 262— sketcli of his <*arecr, 
263 addition to forces of, 264 — battle of 
Pered, 265— operatioii.s on the Wong, 260 — 
liattle of Aez, ift.— and of Eoniom, 267 — 
advances to Szegedin, 274 -victory Uicre, 
7ft.— relief of Temesvar, 275 et battle 
of Temesvar, ih. — piuclamation to his 
troops after the e.lusc of the war, 2S2. 

Hnzlitt, William, the Avorks of, i. 255. 

Head, Sir lYaiicis, pracccdiiigs of, in Ujiper 
Canada, 18.36, vi. 30— governor of Upiier 
Canada. 80— his confidence with rcganl to 
it, 00— measures of, on the Insurrection, 92 
— ^I'esigiiation of, 96— ac(;oiint of the armies 
of Kunipe. hy, 1846, vii. 236 note. 

Healy, trial and sentence of, for sedition, ii. 
140. 

Hearsay, major, defeated by the Ghoorkas, 
vi. 170. 

Heal, excessive, in Great Britain, 1826, iii. 
305. 

Hcber on the iucn‘asc of British manufac- 
tures in India, v. 38. 

liccker, revolt under, viii. 161. 

JJedemaiin, general, defeat of, viii 159— bat- 
tle of I)iip])eln, 160. | 

TIedon disfraiichisecf, iv. 20 note. 

lleera Singh, vii. 67. 

JTecrcii, the works of, iv. 283. 

lleidelhci'g, the .students of, at Sand's execu- 
tion, iv. 220 -revolutionary proceedings at, 
1848, viii. 140 - great meeting of liberals at, 
154. 

Hcidcn, admiral, iii. 61, 62— naval force un- 
der, ii. 426- forces under, at Navariuo, 428 
—the battle, /ft. et mj. 

Heine, The-odorc, \v. .363. 

llelen-Louisa, the ]iriiiccss, inarriago of tlie 
Duke of Orleans to, v. 326— her reception 
in Ki)Mi(‘e, and e,:itaslrophc at the marriage, 
327. 

Helicon, mount, vieloiy of the Greeks at, il 
398 

Ucilas frigate, the, ii. 424. 

Helston, partially disfi-anchised, iv. 21 note. 

Heliums, Mrs, Uie poems of, i. 226. 

Hemp, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii 257 
note— imports of. 1839-44, vl 311j note- 
abolition of duty on, 344. 

Henderson, eapiain, at Mcaifte, vii 57 — at 
Ilydcmbad, 62. 

Henley, Mr, president of board of trade, 
1852, viii. 322 note. 

Ilenningsen, captain, anecdotes of Znmala- 
cari-egiii and the Carlists by, r. 144, 145. 

Henry II., the conquest of Ireland by, ill 
268 note. 


Henry VIII., debasement of the coin under, 

i. 105. 

Hentzi, general, garrisons Biula, vfli. 259— 
siege and capture of it, 260-hi8 death. 
261. 

Herat, route to India fl-oin the north by, vi. 
208— imimrtanco ot fortress of, 215— trea- 
cherous seizuiu of, by Dost Mahommed, 
216— recaptured by Kainrain, {ft.- -Russian 
designs on, 217- treaty for the sniTender . 
of, to Russia and Fcraia, 22u description 
of it, 221- - the siege, ib. et scf/.- -disti'ess of 
the besieged, 223 -intcrfcrcnco of the Eng- 
lish, and raising of the siege, 224— effects 
of this, /ft. — ^treachery of tlie A’izier of, 241 
- junction of vizier with tlu* Persians, 246. 

HorlicTt, cai>tain, caiiturc of lluwniiu fort 
by, vii. 13— at tlio stonuing of Cliiiighoe, 
16. 

Herbert, lion. Sidney, secretary to Admiral- 
ty, 1841, vi. 280 note —introduction of 
limited-seivice system by, vii. 272 note — 
motion by, on the army and navy, viii 
320. 

Herder, the works of, iv. 2S4. 

Hereditary jieerage, views <»f liouis l%ilipj )0 
on the, iv. Ot-fpiostion of tlie abolition of 
the, in France, 102 -arguments fur tho 
alujlitinii, ib. et and against it, 164 
seq. — it carried in the Dei»uties, 16C-» and 
forced through tho upper liou^i' by a crea- 
tion of peers, 167— rctleetioiis on this, ih . — 
its previous ilcgnidation, 168J e.xperienco 
of Enghiml in l egurd to a, /ft iiie.i'ease of 
the power of the crown in Franco by its 
abolition, .302— **fteet of ils destruction, 
vii 122. 

Hereditary rigbi, not rei'ognised in Turkey, 

ii. 826. 

Heritable property, iusucurlty of tenure of, 
in Turkey, ii. 326. 

HcriLui-x, the, and the old Scoteb poor-law, 
vi. 349 — under the new, 350. 

Hermann, M., becomes minister of finance, 
iv. 342, 3.W- resigiialion of, v. 28.')'~pro- 
poses reduction of interest on debt, and 
resigns, 305— iiiianec minister under Eoult, 
1840, 391 note— on tbo state of tlie finan- 
ces, 39.5. 

HenaanKtiult, combats at, viii. 249- defeat 
of the llussiaus at, 250 — taken by tlio 
Huiigaiinns, /ft. — taken by the Hiissiaii.s, 
272 final de.feat of Rem at, 27.3. 

Hermes, Dr, dispute between Priussia and 
Ibc Pope regarding, iv. 246. 

Hcniiopolis, the bishop of, dcfeiiee of tho 
Jesuits by, iii. 93. 

Hcniani, defeats of tho CliristinosOit, v. 192, 

212 . 

Herrera, Don Manuel, mini.stcr of the inte- 
rior, v. 190. 

Herreras, Seflor Garcia, arbitrary punish- 
ment of, i. 337— ministtir of justice in 1820, 
351. 

Herries, Mr, becomes cbaneellor of the ex- 
chequer, iii. 326— tenders his resiguatioii, 
327— at first retains ollleo under Welling- 
ington, ib. -a member of tho linam* com- 
mittee, 329 - motion by, on the Rnsso- 
Belgian loan, v. 7— war secretary, 1835, 40T 
note— a member of tho committee on the 
bank charter act, vii. 284-i-aigutQents 
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.lleiriefl, Mr, continued. 
agaimrt repeal of navigation laws, viii 280 
it Mg.— president of board of control, 1852, 
322 note. 

Herrings, imported, proposed new tariff on, 
vL 296 note. 

Hcrschel, the discoveries of, i. 234. 

Hertford prison, education among criminals 
in, vii. 274 note. 

Hcrtwits, capture of, by the Bnssians, iii. 
33. 

Hess, general, character of, viii. 72— plans 
of, 114. 

Hesse, general, forces under, 1828, iii. 31. 

Hesse, army of, iv. 365 note— a member of 
the Zollverein, iv. 242— viiL 44. • 

Hesse-Cassel, contributions from France to, 
i. 109 note— charat'ter of tha elector of, and 
revolutionary disturbances in, 1830, iv. 116 
—revolutionary movement in, 1831, 136— 
votes of, in the Germanic Diet, 217 note- 
population and military contingent, 219 
note — dissolution of the Chamber in, 240— 
statistics of, viii 140 note — affairs in, and 
dissensions between Austria and Prussia 
regarding, 188— intervention of Russia, 180 
-Anal settlement of affairs, 190. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, contributions from France 
to, i. 109 note— votes of, in the Germanic 
Dfet, iv. 217 note— po]mlation and mili- 
tary contingent, 219 note— statistics of, viii 
140 note— accepts the Germanic constitu- 
tion of 1848, 181. 

Hesse Oldenburg, accepts the Germanic con- 1 
stitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Hetairists, formation of the society of the, 
in Greece, il 357— its organisation, ib . — | 
secrecy maintained regarding its affairs, 
358— begin the insurrection in Walhu^hia, i 
362— headed by Alexander Ipsilanti, ib. \ 
note. 

lleygate, alderman, arguments of, against 
the resumption of cash payments, I 196 et 
Mg.— speech of, on the budget, 1820, ii. 163 
—arguments of, against the suppression of 
small notes, iii. 291. 

Hcymhs, colonel, iv. 90. 

Heytesbury, lord, vi. 207. 

Heytesbury, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Hicks, brigadier, at Aliwal, vii. 91. 

Hides, proposed reduction of duties on, vi. 
363. 

Hi^ins, Dr, declaration of, for repeal, vi. 

High Church party, indication of the, at 
Catholic emancipation, iii. 368— objects of 
the, in desiring refonn, 401. 

High trdUtoa, punishment of death abolished 
for, in France, viii 19. 

fiigham Ferrers, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Higher classes, spread of liberalism among 
we, in England, i. 267 — civilisation con- 
fined to the, in Russia, il 21— proportion 
of taxation paid by the, iv. 71. 

Highlands, the, the potato disease and 
Amine in, 1846, vii. 238, 251— means taken 
for their relief, 252. 

HilCmaJor, defence of Pegu by, vii. 110. 

Hill, Rowland, his plan of post-olfice reform, 
vi. 127. 

Hindia, surrender of, to the British, ^i. 178. 

fiindon, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 


Hindoo Coosh, advance of the British to the, 
vi. 230. 

Hindostan, non-progressive state of, i. 37— 
proposed opening of trade to, v. 37— ne- 
glect of manufactures of, by act of 1888, 
88— repeated conquests of, vl 163.— ;See 
India. 

Hirchova, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
20— passi^ of the Danube by the Rus- 
sians at, 53. 

Histoire Naturelle, Museum d’, grant for, iv. 

• 360 note. 

History, special character of present, i 42. 

Hoang-ho river, the, vii 3. 

Hobet, a guerilla leader, v. 97. 

Hobhonse, Mr, afterwards Sir John Cam, iii. 
404— resignation of, and thrown out for 
Westminster, v. 32— appointed to woods 
and forests, 71— president of board of con- 
trol, 1836, 420 note— arguments of, for cor- 
porate reform bill, vi. 5— on the British 
interference at Herat, 225 — president of 
board of control, 1846, vii. 221 note. 

Hodde, Lucien de la, on the republican forces 
in 1848, vii 886. 

Hodorynsld, a Gallician noble, death of, vii. 

201 . 

Hoffhian, denunciations of the ultramontane 
party by, iii 75. 

Hofflnan, general, defeat of Stmvc by, viii. 
175. 

Hohcnlohe, prince, created a peer, iii 09— 
corps under, for invasion of Spain, ii. 287. 

Hohenzollern, representation of, in the Diet, 
iv. 217 note— population and military con- 
tingent, 219 note— accepts the Germanic 
constitution of 1848, viii 181. 

Hohenzollem-Hechingen, representation of, 
in the Diet, iv. 217 note. 

Holbeck, rates of mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 
note. 

Holkar, the treaty with, vi. 172— its dis- 
creditable terms, ib . — defeat and final sub- 
mission of, 181. 

Holland, lord, on the bill for detaining Napo- 
leon at St Helena, i. 68— arguments of, 
against the foreign enlistmenttbill, 209 ot 
eeq . — on the treatment of Napoleon at St 
Helena, il 128 — chancellor of duchy of 
Lancaster, 1830, iv. 8 note— one of the 
commission for giving the royal assent to 
the reform bill, 56— chancellor of duchy of 
Lancaster, 1835, v. 420 note. 

Holland House, social infiuence of, i. 26& 

Holland, number of children receivl.ig edu- 
cation in, ii. 165 — designs of France re- 
garding, iii. 131— the navigation laws di- 
rected against, 228— Mr Wallace’s act re- 
^urding, i5. —dissensions between, and 
Belgium, iv. 110— final separation of Bel- 
gium from, 129— protocol fixing its limits, 
130— warlike preparations of, 131— the 
king of, application of, to the Germanic 
Dle^ 184-;^arlike preparations in, 148— 
what the London congress shouldhave done 
r^rding, 14(^views of Franco and Eng- 
* land, fb.— reason which led them to snp- 

i port the Bdgians, ib.— change the election 
of Prince Leopold made on views of, 150— 
change in policy of Great Britain, ib.— 
change in language of France and England 
regai^g Luxembourg, 161— farther nego- 
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Holland, eoniinved. 

tiations, and secret treaty between France 
and England, 162— the five TOwen deviate 
flrom act of seiMuration, and she declares 
wnr, commencement of hostilities, and 

forces on both sides, 153— defeat of the 
Belgians, i6.— intervention of the French, 
154— armistice, and withdrawal of the 
French, ib. -acquiescence of the northern 
powers in the intervention oWrance and 
England, ib.— advantages gained by her by 
the hostilities, 155— final terms proposed^ 
by the five powers, tb.— reciprocity treaty 
of Prussia, £c., with, 248— preparations of 
England and France for war with, 342— 
convention regarding Antwerp, ib.— nego- 
tiations on the subject, 843— military pre- 
parations of, 346— siege and capture of 
Antwerp, tb. et uq. — reasons of, for de- 
siring accommodation, 348 — treaty with 
Belgium, ib.— resolution of tlie Congress 
of Muntz-Qracts regarding, 364— Limbourg 
and Luxemlmurg assigned by the treaty 
to, V. 354— fiesh protocol regarding Bel- 
gium accepted by, 356— the Indian posses- 
sions of, ceded to the English, vl 199— 
increase of exports to, 1837-40, 289— award 
by king of, on the Maine boundaiy, 819— 
changes in constitution of, 1848, viiL 148— 
system of prison labour in, 335. 

Holmes, Hr, at the opening of the Manches- 
ter and Liverpool Bailway, iii. 395. 

Holstein, votes of, in the Germanic Diet, iv. 
217 note — population and niilitaiy con- 
tingent, 219 note— refusal of the Diet to 
sanction a constitution in, 234— statistics 
of, vili. 140 note.— (See also Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Holy Alliance, the, motion ix^arding, i. 68— 
causes which led to, 110 — its terms, 111 — 
and the Congress of Tropimu, ii. 36— share 
of, in the congrcsilbs of Troppau and Lay- 
bach, 39. 

Holy coat of Treves, the, and religious 
inovcinent caused by it, iv. 253. 

Holy Gross, mountain of the, ii. 345. 

Holy TrinUy, stonning of convent of, Misao- 
longhi, ii. 418. 

Holyrood, arrival of Charles X. at, iii. 158— 
his court at, iv. 321— his departure, v. 318. 

Home and foreign markets, comiuurative 
value of, in England, iii. 240. 

Home trade, value of, as compared with for- 
eign, ii. 172 — the total value of British, 
173 jwdKi importance of, iii. 172. 

Homs, iNittlo of, V. 247. 

Hondia, Don Narcisso de, minister of Justice, 
ii. 300 note. 

Hone, trials and acquittal of, for libel, I 
109. 

Hoiig Kong, proposed cession of, to the Brit- 
ish, viii. 12— its cession, 20. 

Honiton, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Hood, lord and lady, accompwy the queen 
to the coronation, ii. 189. 

Hooker, the prose of, iv. 282. ^ 

Hope, O. W., colonial under-secretaiy, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

Hope, the banker, at Aiz-la-Chapello, L 298. 

Hope and Baring, Messrs, i. 306. 

Hopetoun House, embarkation of George IV. 
from, ii. 208. 


Hops, foreign, proposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 863. . 

Hombos^ M., viii. 229. 

Home, Sir W., solicitor- general, 1830, iv. 4 
note. 

Homer, Mr, arguments of, 1816, for the re- 
sumption of cash payments, L 64— reflec- 
tions on his views, 66— death of, 172— 
sketch of his career and character, <6.— his 
character as an orator and political philos- . 
opher, 4b.— Feel a follower of, vi. 274. 

Horrmuck, surrender of the Sikhs at, vii. 106. 

Horses, importation of, into France, iii. 174. 

Hort, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 251. 

Hortense, queen, influence of, with Labedo- 
yhre, i. 124. 

Horticulture, improvement of, in France, it 
78. 

Horton, Mr Wilmot, his proposals on emi- 
gration, and how received, il 193— on the 
emigration question, iii. 298. 

Hospitals, deaths in, in Paris, iii. 176— the 
Parisiau, statistics of admissions to, 6m., 
iv. 141— decree for establishing, in the Pa- 
pal States, vii. 339. 

Hospitality, prevalence of, in Alfghanistau, 
vi. 209. 

Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, the, 
ii 350. 

Hotel do Ville, the, capture of, by the iAsur- 
gents, 1830, iii 141— recaptured, 142— pro- 
visional government at, tlieir reception of 
the concessions of the king, 151— iinport- 
aiute of its capture, 161— scene at, between 
the Orleanists and Bcpublicans, iv. 89— 
visit of the Duke of Orleans to, 92— his re- 
ception, 93— capture of, by the insurgents 
of 12th May 1839, v. 362— appointment of 
prcwisional government at, 1848, vii 400- 
first pmceedings of the provisional goveni- 
inent, viii. 3 — confusion, Ac., at, tb.— de- 
monstration of March 17 at, 28 — prepa- 
rations for defence at, 30— insurrectionary 
provisional government at, 39. 

Hotel Bourbon, meeting of tlic Orlcanist de- 
puties and ])ccrB at ihe. iv. 87. 

Hottentots, effects of the emancipation of 
the, at the Cape, viii. 311— their desertion, 
312. 

Houdetot, general d’, at the Col de Mouxaia, 

vii 177. 

Houses, increased value of, in France, iii. 
124. 

House tax, the, its inequality, iv. 71— mo- 
tion for repeal of it, v. 32— proposals of 
Mr Disraeli regarding it, viii. 325. 

Household suffrage, Brougham’s proposal of, 
iii. 401 note— established in FruAtia, 1848, 

viii 153. 

Howard, monument erected by Alexander to, 
ii33. 

Howick, lord, declaration by, on reform, 
1829, iii. 387 note— motion b;^, on it, 1830, 
3S7— aiguinents of, on the Irish churc.h, v. 
416— secretf^-at-war, 1835, 420 note— on 
the emigration from Ireland, 1837, vi. b4— 
new system of land sales introducedLy, in 
South Australia, 124 — votes s^ainfit Mr 
Villiers* motion on the com laws, 139— 
motion by, on the Irish franchise, 141— 
thrown out for Northumberland, 1841, 148. 
-See afterwards Grey, eari 
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Howlctt, inauor, in battle before Promc, vi. 
190. 

HowquU fort, capture of, by the British, vii. j 

Hiabovski, commandant of Buda, viii. ‘224 

Huber, liberation of, viii. 6— a leader of the 
revolt of May 15, 88. 

Hubert, the conspiracy of, his trial and sen- 
tence, y. 352. 

Huckscher, M., viii. 163, 178, 

Huddersfleld, seditious asseiublage at, ii. 160 
—manufacturing distrc.ss in, 1829, iii. 373— 
member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, terms of Oregon 
treaty regarding, vi. 323. 

Huesca, defeat of the Ghristinos at, v. 215. 

Hul't Kotui, the retreat down the, vi. 265— 
forcing of it by the British, vii. 41. 

Hugo, Victor, the romances of, iii. 209 — a 
•writer for the daily press, 211— La Tour du 
Neslc by, iv. 351 elected for National As- 
sembly, viii. 41— .speech of, ag<ainst tite Atc- 
litM-M Nationanx, 42 -opposes the constitu- 
tion of ISIS, 60. 

nui.sh, captain, at Chilianwallah, vii. 103. 

Hulks, prisoners in the, viii. 307 note. 

Hull, mercantile losses in, on the peace, i. 
45 -election of 1835 in, v. 409— non-regis- 
tration of forci^ors at, vi. 354. 

HuVin, general, indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

Hulot, general, suppression of outbreak at 
Greuoble by, iv. 314. 

Humann, M., report on the linaiu'cs by, 1841, 
vii. 145— new valuation proposed by, 146. 

Humboldt. Alexander de, at Aix-Ia Chapellc, 
i. 298— the works of, iii. 205— bis energy, 
206 — character of, as a statesman, iv. 
236. 

Hume, Daviil, the autobiogi’aphy of,^v. 287 
—religious inflncnc.e of, in Germany, 294— 
on eoloni.'il government, v. 50. 

Hume, lord, on the riglit of the able-bodied 
poor to relief, vi. 352 note. 

Hume, Dr, mnnlcr of, by the American sym- 
IKithisers, vi. 10‘2. 

Hume, Joseph, discussion on the queen ori- 
ginated by, ii. 157— motion by, for reduc- 
tion of taxation, 1821, 185— moves the rc- 
peal of the combination laws, iii. 244— 
jiiotion by, on the Irish church, 277 — on 
the emigration question, 299— opposes the 
expedition to Portugal, 309— opjioscs the. 
grant to Canning’s family, 329— vote of, on 
the address, 1830, 377— motion liy, for re- 
duction* of the army and navy, 380— motion 
by, for giving members to the colonics, iv. 
37— on the opposition of the Peers to Gic 
bill, 5'ino(e - motion by, on the address, v. 
14— arguments of, against the coercion act, 
19 ft seq . — on the reductions of taxation, 
1833, 31— coalition of, with the Irish mem- 
bers, 67— motion by, against the Lords, •vi. 
13— opposes the addition to the navy, 1836, 
28— and moves the reduction of tlie army, 
45.— banquet to, in Drury Lane Tlieatre, 
3C— moves the stoppage of the supplies, 
1837, 33— motion by, on the idlowanco to 
Prkicc Albert, 120— opposes addition to the 
army, 1839, 137— urges reduction of the 
army and navy, 327— arguments of, against 
Mr Ficlden’s factory bill, vii. 369— ^jiposes 
increabe of the ai'my, viiu 325. 


Hun, persistent character of tlic, i. 33. 
Hungarians, the struggle of tlie, against the* 
Turks, iv. 172— fidelity of the, Italy, viii. 

118. 

Hungarian refugees, differences between Great 
Britain and Bussia regarding, viii. 317. 
Hungar}', the revolt of, in 1848, i. 10 — its 
suppression, 11— the conquest of, by thu 
Turks, ii. 332 — excitement in, 1830, and 
measuresB>of the government, iv. 134— en- 
thusiasm in, in favour of the Poles, 208 — 
r the insurrection in, viii. 99— its effects ia 
Italy, 111— successive invasions of, 138 — 
the constitution of, 143— exclusive privi- 
leges in, ib.— commencement of troubles 
in, 203— demands of the liberals, tb.- -con- 
stitution for, 204 —commencement of the. 
revolt, 206— constitution granted, ib.— hos- 
tility in, to the Austrian rule, 208— conci- 
liatory measures of Austria, 209— prepum- 
tions of Jcllucbich against, 212 — meeting of 
the Deputies, ib.— first acts of the iiarlia- 
niunt, and iidernal I'eibrms, 213 — first dif- 
ferences between, and Austria, 215-rstati*. 
of }>artics in, 216— the democrats, 217- 
character of the leaders, ib. et seq. — revolt 
of the Biizcn, 220— prepamtions for war, 
221— plan of the campaign by the Austri- 
ans, 222 — ^by Ihe Hungarians, ib.— efforts 
of the latter, 223 — proclamation of tho 
Diet, ib.— murder of Lamborg, 224 — Diet 
dissolved, and declared in a state of siege, 
225 - reception of constitution of 1849 in, 
240 --military description of, ib. — forces 
and plans of Austrians, 241— their advance 
to Komom, &i‘., 242— luovcincnts of Gcor- 
gey, 913— and of Bern, ib.— difliculties, &e., 
of Georgey, 245 — 01701*18 of Kossuth, Ac., 
ib. '-execution of Bathiany, 240— discord 
amon^tlie chic.fs, and displacoinent of Dem • 
binski, 249 — operations in Transylvaiiiii, 
ib. f{ sef/.— i-enewed fslvancc of the insiir 
gents toward Pcsth, 251— bailie of Tajiio- 
Biseke, 25‘2— and of Isaszcg, ib. et seq. — 
further successes of Georgey, 254 ft scq. — 
division among tho leaders, *255 ct seq . — 
declaration ot independence, 2M— prepar;i- 
tions, and govemmeut dcclnrecT revolution- 
ary, 257— retreat of the Austrians from, 
259— divided opinion as to Uie course to 
j be followed, ib.— storm of Buda, 260— fnr- 
! thcr successes, 261— plan of Austrians and 
I Russians, 262— forces of llungariuiis, ib. 264 

I — and of their opponents, 264— causes of 
I delay in opening the campaign, 9i^5,-cntr}' 
of tlie Russians, 266— operations on the 
Waag, ib.— battle of Aez, 267— 4iiid of Ko- 
I mom, ib. — proposals for capitulation, 270 
I —results of campaign hitherto, ib.— battlo 
of Dobreezin, 271— disasters in Transylva- 
nia, 272— Bupprcssioii of tho insurrection 
I there, 273— coiiiiuned disasters, 274 et scq. 
—capitulation of Georgey, and close of the 
war, 279 et seq. —executions of leaders, 281 
—interest df the' war in, 282— the insumc- 
tidkrUUjustifiable, ib.— results to freedom 
«liad it succeeded, 283. 

Huningen, terms of the treaty of Paris re- 
garding, i. 108. 

Huns, the conquests of the, ii. S17. 

Hunt, Henry, and the S])aficld riots, i. 72 - 
insurrectionary efforts of, 1817, 163— at the 
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TTnnt, Henry, continvcd, 

Poterloo meeting, ii. 148<->hiH arrent, ih . — 
trial and sentence of, 149->pii8iUaniinity 
of, l&4>-inotion l»y, on tlie general distresH, 
iv. 47. 

Huntingdonshire, the election of 1826 for, 
iii. 30(). 

Huntington, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Husband and wife, proposed sf^nration of, 
under new poor-law, v. 76. 

Ilnski.s.son, Mr, on the resumption of cnslr 
payments in 1818, i. 177, 178 note— si)eeeh 
of, on the ngricnltuTal distress question, ii. 
171 note — ^I’osolutions on the agricnltuml 
distress jiroposcd by, 199— spcecli of, 1822, 
on the curi'cney question, 200 tl se//.— be- 
comes pi'esidcut of boanl of trade, iii. 225 
—heads Ihfj libei-al secition of the cabinet, 
220— his rdiuraetcr, Ih . — .sketch of his ea- 
reev, ib. note— argniueiits of, for the reei- 
pi*()city aysteni, 229 et eri'oi's of, in 
Ids rcciproeity system, 2:j0 -the silk bill 
brought in by, 248— reduc-tion of the duties 
on foreign wool, ih . — bill ior regulating 
strikes brought in hj', 245— renewed ftec- 
trado meaaiii’cs, 1825, 260 — ^new laws re- 
ganliiig colonial shipping, i6.— arguineiits 
of, for Hiip)u-ossion of small noies, 2HS— as- 
sents to the retention of small notes in 
f^cotland, 297— first brought into the cabi- 
Jict by Lord Liverpool, .‘U3 — luisunder- 
slanding between Wellington ami, on the 
corn bill, 820 note— reply of, io the com- 
]ihiints of the sllk-weav(nv, &<•., 322 — be- 
comes colonial secretary, 826— tenders his 
resignation, 827— at fir.st retains oiRce un- 
der Wclliiigtoii, i6.— resigns on the Bast 
Ketford question, -th.- a memher of the 
finance committee, 829 — aigunicnts of. 
against repeal of the test and conraration 
laws, 338 — vote (ft*, on the address, 18:30, 
377— defence of the monetary system by, 
382 note— declaration by, on reform, 1829, 
387 tioto — retunied for Ijiveipool, 18.80, 
398— at the opening of the Manchester 


and Liveipool RaUwaj*, 395— his death, 

ibm 

Hussein Pacha, measures of, aganist the 
Janizaries, iii. 5— operations of, 1828, 20— 

forecR for relief of Acre under, v. 246 

defeated, and abandons Aleppo, 247 — 
again defeated at Beylau, 248— removed 
ftom the command, ib. 

Hutchinson, Mr, aids in tlie escape of Laval- 
ette, i. 133— his trial, &«., ih. 

Hntt, Mr, new alien act brought in by, vL 
354. 

Hutton, the geologist, i. 2.84. 

Hutton, Mr, at the Petcrloo meeting, ii. 148. 

Huy, terms of treaty of Aix-ln-Chapollo ro- 
g-aidiitg, i. 801. 

Ha^'aciuth, the, combat belAvccii, and Clnii- 
esc junks, vii. 11. 

Hyde do Neiiville, M., supports Fouche, i. 
86— his character, 115— motion by, reganl 
iug the inferior judges, 120— and the royal- 
ist journals, ii. 82— on the Spanish que.stioii, 
209— sketeli of his cm*eer, 270 note — minis- 
ter of luarlno, iii. 101— resignation of, 109 
— atter the fall of Charles X., iv, 87 -op- 
poses the attemj)t of the Duchess de Beni, 
224— arrest of, 888. 

Hyder Khan, foives under, for dofeiieo of 
Ghuznee, vi. 2.8 1 taken j)risoiier, 286. 

Hyderakid, contribution levied by fihali 
Koojah on, vi 230— town of (Bcinde), vii. 
51 — ndinisKiou of British agent to, ib. — 
treueherous ntlack on the Residciiey at, 50 
- eaptnro of, 59— kittle of, 62. 

Hydra, maritime impririaneeof, il. 336— pros- 
licrity of, 350— revolt of, .805— oiganisation 
of the iusiuTcetion at, 369— attack on, jiro- 
])Osed by the Turks, 404— energetic con- 
duct of, after the fall of Ips.ir.i, 406— op- 
IKisiLiun government t,o Cai)o d’lslria.s at, 
V. 258— blockaded by Russia, 259. 

Hydriotes, naval successes of the. il. 37l — 
attack on the Turkish Hcct at Chios by the, 
386 et iieq. 

Hykulzie, defeat of England at, vii. :'.4. 

Hythe, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 


I 


Ibanez, a Carlist leader, execution of, v. 
2.80. 

Iharola, a Carlist leader, v. 149. 

IhroliNiP^Pachu, ofters of the Sultan to, re- 
garding Greece, ii. 404— his plans for cam- 
paign of 1824, subjugation of Gusos 
by, ift.— ilisasters of, at sea, 407— forces 
and plans of, for campaign of 1825, 411 — 
his landing in the Morea, th.— victory of, 
near Modon, ift. —captures Sphacteria, 412 
—captures Navariiio, ib. — losses of his 
fleet, 413— defeat of his fleet oif Modon, ib. 
— siiceesscs of, on land. 41^1os8C8 of, his 
ftirther successes, and eaptwe of Tripolit- 
za, i6.— defeat of the Greeks at Tri^rpha*, 
&c., by, 415— operations of, after tlie fall 
of Missolongbi, 428— state of his forces, ih. 
—reinforcements received by, 426— war of 
extermination by him in the Morea, 427 — 
account of the battle of Navorino by, 429 
note— his proceedings after It, 430— evacu- 


ates Greece, tb. operations of, after the 
battle of Navarino, iii. 63— evacuation of 
Greece by, 64— forces under, against Pacha 
of Acre, v. 244— lays siege to Aero, 246— 
skilful operations of, ami its capture, ib.-- 
victory at Homs, 247— cnjdiircs Aleppo, ih. 
— victoiy of Beylan, 218— jcsi<»ts of tin* 
campaign to, i6.— advance of, to Konieli, 
ib. — sueccs8e.s, and ]>rcparatjons for de- 
cisive battle, 249— forces of, ;5.— battle of 
Konieh, ih. ct geq . — its results, and ins Air- 
llier Biiceesses, 251— interferonec (»f Rus- 
sia, 252 et terms offereil by Turkey 
to, 253— withdraws on treaty to Syria, 2.5S 
—forces, &c., of, for campaign of 183S, 265 
—victory of Nezib, 266— disiiorsioii of his 
troops, 276— his defeat by Xapief, ib.— 
bombiudment and fall of Acre, 277 — losses 
of, and his position after fall of Aero, 278 
— ^prolNible results of his advancing to Con- 
staiUiiioplc, 398. 
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Ida, Mount, defeat of the Gretans on, it 401. j 
Idstedt battle of, vil. 103 et so;. 

Icanie, victory of the Poles at, iv. 200. 
llchester disfhmchised, iv. 20 note. 

Illegal meetings, uncertainty of the law re- 

g^ng, iL 15 a 

Illegitimate children, proportion of, in France, 
iik 160— political effects of this, 170— pro- 
portion of, to legitimate, in Paris, iv. 140 
—regulations of new i)oor-law regarding, v. 
75— arguments against this, 76— amend- 
ment (»rried, t5.— proportion of, in Paris, 
1838, 350. 

Illicit distillation, suppression of, iii. 250. 
Illinois, statistics of Imnks in, vi. 40 note-^ 
miles of railway in, vii. 200 note. 
Imagination, modem French works of, their 
pernicious character, iii. 181. 

Immigration, amount of Irish, into Great 
Britain during the famine, '\ui. 246. 
Immoral publications, law against the criers 
of, in Paris, iv. 360. 

Immorality, prevalence of, in the great towns 
of France, and its effects, iii. 160 et nq . — 

8 revalence of, in France under Louis Phi- 
ppe, iv. 140— statistics showing, in Paris, 
141— prevalence of, among the working 
classes in France, .804. 

Imperial Canal of China, the, viL 3. 

Imperial donatories, law for indemnity to 
the, in France, ii. 122. 

Imports, Algeria, vil 170—1850-5, 189 and 
note. 

Imports, Canada, increase of, since 1841, vi. 
106. 

Imports, France, incre.ise of, 1816 to 1821, 
if. 78-1825-6, iii. 92-1822-30, 125 note- 
foil in, after the revolution, iv. 139-1834-6, 
V. 804—1837-41, 349 note— increase o«, 1841 
to 1847, vii. 118 and note— 1845-50, viil 15 
note— falling off in. 1848, 68. 

Imxiorta, Gennaiiy, viii. 140 note. 

Imports, Great Britain, ratio of, to ship- 
ping, 1820-51, i. 15 note— 1792 and 1815, 
44— falling off in, 1817, 163— increased 
amount of, 1818, 175 — amount of, 1818, 
ih. — foiling off in, 1819, 188 — increase 
of, 1816-18, ii. 143 and note— foil in, 1818 
to 1821, 145—1820-25, iii. 221 note— 1838- 
58, 241 note— excess of, over exports, 1825, 
258— excessive, 1825, 261-1818-32, as com- 
pared with cnrrency, 4:c., 294 note— dimi- 
nution of, 1829, 373 — 1830 to 1833, v. 29 
note— 1845-9, 401 note— 1834-6, 405 note- 
excess of. over exports, 1837-42, and its 
effects, VI. 62— comparison of navy with, 
1792 and 1838, 138 note— 1839-43, 282 and 
note— linpnvement in, 1839-44, 311 note— 
1815 and 1845, 833 note— increase in, 1842 
to 1847, 342 and note— great increase of, 
over exports, 1847, vil 260— increase of, 
1847, Ac., 291—1845 to 1850, ib. note- 
great excess of, over exports, its causes 
and consequences, 805— effects of the gold 
discoveries on, 826 and note— 1846 to 1862, 
vill 286 and note— effect of the gold dis- ; 
coveries on, 828 and note. I 

ImpoHs, India, vL 155 and note-1849-54, 171 1 
note. 

Imports, Irish, 1793-1823, iii. 267— before 
and since the Union, v. 62 note. 

Imports. United States, 1824-36, vi. 48 note. 


Imports, West Indies, before and after eman- 
cipation, vL 113 note. 

Inmort duties, proposed leducttons of, by 
Peel, vi. 296. 

Importation, duties on, in Turkey, and bdury 
&ne by it, il 827. 

Inrorisonment, arbitrary power of, under 
Louis Philippe, iv. 840— frequency of, in 
Paris under Louis Philippe, 867— sentences 
of, in th# army, 1839 to 1843, vil 281— in- 
crease of, in England, viil 306. 

> Inrorisonment for debt, re-enactment of, in 
France, viil 65. 

Incendiarism, prevalence of^ 1830, ill 399— 
continued prevalence of, in England, iv. 12. 

Income, see Finances. 

Incomes, proposed taxation of, in France, 
viii. 55— estimated total amount of, in 1816, 
i 58. 

Income tax, inequality and iqjustioe of the, 
I 64, iv. 71— amounts of paid by the agri- 
cultural and the manufacturing interests, 
iii. 239— class by which paid, iv, 60— pro- 
portion of, paid by land, Ac., 66, 77— pro- 
posed, on uie Irish clergy, v. 23— threat- 
ened imposition of, 412— PeePs scheme of, 
vi. 296— alarm excited by, 297— arguments 
against it, {6.— it is passed, 290— it w'as 
justifiable, 801 — ^its iigustice on pensbablo 
incomes, i6.— now levied in Denmark, i6. 
note— produce of, 311, 827— continuance 
of it, 1845, 848— arguments against it, 344 
ti seg.— i^ections on it, 345—1849, Ac., 
viii. 801.— iSes also Property tax. 

Incorporated trades, unrepresented under 
munieipal reform bill, vl 5. 

Incorporations, value of, in Turkey, il 330. 

Indemnities, final arrangement between 
France and the allies regarding the, i. 297. 

Indemnity, bill of, 18ia i. 179— the law of 
the, passed, iii. 82— ifo rosnlts, lA- its dis- 
tribution, 83. 

Independence, passion for, in Greece, il 356 
—increasing passion for, in Poland, iv. 175 
— imiversal passion for, vi. 152— causes of 
this, i6. 

India, vast increase of the British power in, 
i. 8— vast recent growth of the British em- 
pire in, ii. 1— petition against the restric- 
tions on the trade to, 168— British exports 
to, 173 note— the recent wars of England 
in, against Mohammedans, iii. 1 — mem- 
bers proposed to be given to, iv. 37 note — 
state of, under tbe East India Company 
compared with its former state, ^^6— in- 
crease of trade with, since abolition of the 
monopoly, 37 and note— iidustice done by 
new act to inhabitants of, 38— the British 
system of government in, 243— importance 
of Egypt with regard to, 262— peculiarities 
of the British empire, vl 152— advantage 
of the English government, 153— and its 
evils, 46.— extent of the British empire, 154 
—great payments drawn to England, t6.— 
excision or natives from situations of 
tru^ 46.— iqjury to industry from the con- 
fiection with Great Britain, 155— causes of 
the poverty of the inhabitants, 156— means 
of irrigation fhrnlshed by nature, 157 — 
great extent of sea-coast, 158— public works 
which formerly existed, 46.— difficulties of 
tlie British government as regards public 
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works, 159— results of the Zemindar sys- 
tem, 160*>-the village system, 161— general 
increase of produce in, id.— eftcct of a real 
reciprocity if established, 162— neglect of, 
as a cotton-pn)ducing country, ib.— impos- 
sibility of augnientiug indirect taxes, 163 
—revenues of the Company, id.— dedine 
of industry under former British adminis- 
trations, 164— items of revcuuefL65— mono- 
polies of opium uid sdt, and other sources 
of revenue, id. — militaiy establishment,* 
166— this not excessive, 167— the Se^y 
titmps, 168— true policy to be pmenea by 
the government, 169— Jadicial establisli- 
ment, id.— the protected States, and their 
rapid decline, 170— great want of a paper- 
circulation, id. — diain of the precious 
metals ihim England to, 171— splendour of 
recent history, 172 — Lord Cornwallis’s 
second administration, 173— discreditable 
treaty with Scindia, Ac. , id.— accession of 
Sir Gcoigo Burlow, and conclusion of Mali- 
ratta peace, 173 —mutiny at Vellore, id.— 
Lord Minto’s administration, 174 — Earl 
hloira’s administration, the Ohoorka war, 
id.— early disasters, 176— successes of Och- 
torlony, 176— fUither successes, and con- 
clusion of pence, id.— causes of tlie Findar- 
reo war, and their outrages, 177— com- 
mencement of it, 178 — battle of Kirkee, 
dsc., 179— second check of the Feishwah, 
id.— Ihrther sucxiessSs of the British, 180— 
ravages of cholera in tlie army, id.— farther 
successes, 181— end of the war, and of 
Lord Hastings’s administration,182— reflec- 
tions on it, id.— Amherst administration, 
and war with Burmah, 183— causes which 
led to it, id.— resources of the Burmese, 
and difflcidties of tlurwar, 184— flrst oi>era- 
tions of it, id.— its slow progress, and sick- 
ness among the Ifoops,* 185— their suc- 
cesses, id.— reverses in Burmah, 186 — 
sulferings of the troops in Rangoon, id.— 
reverses on Arracan frontier, id. — frasli 
clforts of the British, and their success, 
187— victories before Rangoon, 188— ac- 
tions dunng advance on Frome, id.— cap- 
ture of Frome, id.— storming of Arracan, 
189— renewed difilculties from sickness, id. 
—decisive victories, 190— advance toward 
Ava, and submission of Burmese, id.— re- 
newed hostilities, and final victory, 191 — 
peace concluded, 192 — reflections on the 
war,-iba-it was unavoidable, 198— treaty 
with King of Siam, id.— mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, id.— its suppression, 194— reflections 
on it, id. — difTerence with R^ali of Bhurt- 

S )re, 195— increased disturbwees and in- 
rference of the British, 196— commence- 
ment of the war, and forces, id.— siege and 
capture of Bhurtimre, 197 et se^.— its re- 
sults, 198— acquisition of Binmpore, 199— 
consequences of these triumphs in causing 
imdiio reduction of army, id.-^mbarrR8seu 
state of finances, 200— probable effects of 
relaxing the commercial code, id.— Lord 
William Bentinck, mvemor-general, and 
his character, 201— his flrst measures, id.— 
further economical reforms, 202— large re- 
ductions in the army, id.— abstraction of 
ofliceis to fill diplomatic situations, 203— 


abolition of the Suttee, id.— destruction of 
the Thugs, 204— removal of civil forfeit- 
ures consequent on conversion to Christi- 
anity, id.— political transactions, deposi- 
tion of Rigah of Cooig, Ac., 205— restora- 
tion of passage by Red Sea, id.— Metcalfe’s 
interim government, and liberation of the 
press, 206— reflections on this, id.— charac- 
ter of Lord Auckland, 207— deposition of t 
R%jah of Sattara, id.— the north tlie quarter 
of danger to, 208— Fersia the chief har- 
rier, id.— description of Alfghanistan, id. 
— character of its population, 209— threat- 
ened invasion of Zemaun Shah, Ac., 210— 
—treaty with Fersia in 1801, 210— ru])- 
ture with Fersia, and alliance with Alf- 
ghaiiistoii, id.— renewed alliance with Per- 
sia, 212— jealousy of Russia reganiiug, id. 
—her progress, and views, 213— chances of 
invasion by her, 214— Affghauistan tlie bar- 
rier against her, 215— means by which it 
might have been retained in interest of 
England, id. — its state, id.— advantages 
from supporting Dost Mahoinmed, 216 — 
Russian designs on Herat, 217— kingdom 
of the Siklis, td.— jealousy between them 
and the Affghans, 218— Russian intrigues 
at Cubul, id. — policy pursued toward 
Dost Malioniiiicd, 219— siege of Herat* 221 
ri M 7 .— interference of the English, and 
raising of it, 224— effects of this, id.— po- 
licy towaid Affghauistan resolved on, 225 
— ^treaty for restoration of Shah Soojah, 226 
et ae?.— preparations for the expedition, 
227— forces for it, 228— displays in the Pun- 
jab, id.— the inarch into Aftglmnistan, 229 
etseq . — reception of Shah Soi^ali, 232 — seu- 
saticn caused by these cveiits, 233— fur- 
tlior movements and successes, td. tt seq . — 
cai>ture of Oliuznee, 235 et ae?.— flight of 
Dost Mahomuied, 23G— entry into Cabul, 
237— honours conferred on the leaders, ib. 
—flattering appearances in Affghanistau, 
id.— real causes of eiubarrassment, 238— 
I>lans for tlie future in Affghanistan, ib. — 
attack on Khelat, 289— growing difUcultieH 
of tlie troops, 240, 241-^isquieting Intelli- 

S BUce from Herat, 241— death of Bunjeet 
ingh, and hostile disposition of the Sikhs, 
td.— progress, Ac., of the insurrection in 
Affghanistan, 242— checks in the Bamiau 
Pass, id. 243— defeat of Dost Maliommed, 
243— his fresh attempts, id.— and victory, 
244— bis surrender, id.— increased tran- 
quillity, 245— renewed insurrection, and 
victory of Nott, 246— victory of Wymer, id. 
-progress of the insurrectioii in-Affghan- 
istan, id. et se 9 .— proceedings at Cabul, 248 
et wi}.— deatli of Burncs, 249— losses of 
the British, At;., 251— teniis of the capitu- 
lation in Affghanistan, 259— the retreat 
from Affghanistan, 263 et irq.— recall of 
Auckland and appointment of Ellen- 
borough, 267— injustice of the Afl^anisl»n 
expedition, id.— errors in it, 268— the con- 
ferring of civil offices on military o^ers, 
id.— dMcnlties regarding, 1841, 281— rein- 
forcements sent to, after the Affghanistan 
disaster, 302— estimated supply of sugar 
from, 1847, vii. 221 note— capabiliMes oL 
for production of sugar, 224— alleged tf* 
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feet of admission of Blave-i;rovni sugars ou, 
224~~tiie abolition and resumption of flog- 
ging in, 234— the British empire in, and the 
French in Algeria, 190-— exports of opium 
from, 9— disastrous state of, after the Aif- 
ghanistan retreat, 21— collection of troops 
at Peshawur, ifr.- views of government re- 
garding All^hanistan, 23— general despond- 
ence, ib. — agitation and incipient con- 
spiracy, ib.— depressed state of troops, 24 
—rejoicings in, ou the relief of Jellnlabad, 
dsc., 29 — ^tlnal retii'cment of the British 
from Affghauistan, 47— joy on these suc- 
f:esses, fb. — the conquest and annexation 
of Scindc, 50 tti the war witli Gwalior, 
07 et SC7.— results of Lord Elicnborough’s 
administration, 71— his recall, 72 — ap- 
T)ointinent of Sir II. Hanlinge, 73— discon- 
tents among the Sepoys, t'b.— arrival of 
ilardiijge, and his first moRKurcs, 74— im- j 
poi'tiince of railways, 75 — ^measures for con- 
structing them, <b.— history of the Sikli 
war, 70 ct *C7.— twaty with the Sikhs, 95— 
joy «iii the.se successes, 96 -'Second Sikh 
war, !)S et seq . — annexation of the Punjab, 
106— peace, 107— p.'icilic improvements of 
the Company, ib.— great works undertaken, 
ih. — second Burmese war, 108 et eeq. — 
liaacc, 110 — annexation of Oiide, 111 — ]>ic- 
tUTC of tlm British empire in, 1857, 113— 
causes of its prosperity, 114— reflections on 
the fall of the Company, 115— danger of 
direct government, 110. 

Indian com, proposed abolition of duty on, 
vi. 363— importations, 4ic., of, 1847, vii. 
244— meal, government sales of, in Ireland, 
237. 

Indian press, liberation of the, vi. 2O64 

Indiana, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note- 
increase of banks in, 1837, 56— inilcs of 
railway in, vii. 290 note. 

Indigo, prices of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note— and 
sugar, joint-stock companies for, 1825, 253 
note — ^fall in, 1825-6, 262 note— prices of, 
1824-32, iv. 63 note— Call in price of, 1782- 
1837, vt. 70 note. 

Indirect representation, the system of, in 
England, iii. 365. 

Indirect taxation, progressive abandonment 
of, vi. 346. 

Indirect taxes, advantages of, i. 53— produce 
of, France, iii. 124— the reiteal of, the cause 
of the abandonment of the sinking fund, 
88&— amount repealed, ib. note— their re- 
peal due to the contraction of tlie currency, 
386— iiu])Ossibility of anguientiiig, in India, 
vi. 163»-reneal of, in France, 1848, viu. 15 
—falling oft in them there, 1848, 53. 

Individual liberty, law suspending, passed 
by the French Chambers, i. 119 ct ae.q. 

Indoor and outdoor imupers, comparison of, 
1840-8, v. 76 note. 

Indus river, the, viL 77— probable route of 
Russia toward, vi 214— army of, 228— vio- 
lation o( treaty with Ameers of Scinde 
regarding, 229— passage of it by the Aft- 
glulkistan expedition, 230— course, Ac., of, 
vii 50— eflbrks of the British to obtain pos- 
session of it, 51— treaties regarding it, tb.— 
raeaanres for improvement of, 66. 

Industrial Association of Vienna, commence- 


ment of liberal movement in the, viii. 
199. 

Industrial capabilities, effects o^ mochinoiy 
on, iv. 82. 

Indnstriol exhibition in the Louvre, tlie, 
1819, ii. 83. 

ludusto'al interests, growili of the, in Eng- 
land, iv. 2. 

Industrious classes, alienation of the, from 
the WelliCgton ministry, iv. 2. 

Industry, cflucts of Uie cnn'cncy bill of 1819 

. on, i. 3, 20— progress of, in Poland under 
Russia, ii. 5— how stimulated by paper cur- 
rency, iii. 216 -revival of, in Great Britain 
in 1822, 217— progress of, Ireland, 267— 
effects of the railway system on, 396— de- 
pression of, by the reform passion, iv. 47 — 
interests of, and those of capital at vari- 
ance, 64— depressed state of, in France, 
1831, 137— improved condition of, in 
France, 1832, 311— stagnation of, in Eng- 
land, 1832, v. 5— prosperous state of, 1834, 
from the new bunk act, 56 — ^revival of, in 
Greece under Oiho, 260— eharlism directed 
to reorganisation of, vi. 81 — ^injury to, in 
India, IVoin eoimection vitb Great Britain, 
155, 164 — obstacles to, in Algeria, vii. 
169. 

Industry, House of, Dublin, grant to the, iii. 
267 note. 

Infant labour, act regulating, in faetorics, v. 
55— bill for regulating in France. 378— Loiil 
Ashley’s bills for regulating, 1843, vi. 312 
— Hir James Graham’s, <b.— necessity for 
regulating, in manufacturing and mining 
districts, 313. 

Infant mortality, ratios of, hi large towns of 
Great Britain, iv. .‘104— high rate of, in great 
cities, vii. 313. 

Infaiitudo, the duke, del, nieasiires of, against 
Murat, i. 137— joins Ferdimand VII., 331- 
receives the rcfKugaf.se princesses, 338 — 
appointed president of the Council of Cas- 
tile, 858 — exiled from Madrid, ii. 249 — 
placed at the head of the royal household, 
298— dismissal of, from offlee, 300— heads 
the absolutist Junta, v. 95— becomes pre- 
mier, 97. 

Infanticide, prevalence of, in France, iv. 304 
—alleged cncouragemeiit to, by the new 
)W)or-law, v. 75. 

Infernal machine, the explosion of the, v. 207 
—its discovery, ib. 

Ingilby, Sir W., motion by, 011 the malt tax, 
V. 31. 

Inglis, Sir R, returned in opposition to Peel 
at Oxfonl, iii. 344— axgnmcnts of, against 
Catholic emancipation, 348— arguments of, 

n the reform bill, iv. 23— aiguments 
nst tlie Irish churcih bill, v. 23 et seg. 
—opposition of, to the lithe bill, 68. 
logs, one of the Cato Street conspiratora, ii. 

158— execution of, 159. 

Inkerman, General Bosquet at, viL 174. 
Innovation, dktinction of passion for, in 
Fralbie, iiL 179. 

Innspruck, flight of the emperor to, viiL 210 
—measures there, 211. 

Inquisition, the, re-estahlishment of, in Spain, 
i. 334— proclamation by, against the secret 
societies, 336— effects of, in Spain, 341— 
again abolished in Spain in 1820, 352. 
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Insurance companies, English, 182ri, iii. 253 ' 
note— public companies for, in Fiunce. v. ! 
346 note.«» 

Insurrection, threatened, in England, 1817, 

i. 163— sympathy in England witli, ii. 254 
—urban, how to be combated, iii. 164— 
])reparations of the political unions for, 
1831, iv. 34— inauguration of pillar to, in 
Paris, V. 380— frequency of, in China, vii. 6. 

Insurrection act of 1817 fur lifland, the, i. 
167— passing of it, 1823, and its provisions, 

ii. 196— renewal of it, 1824, iii. 276— its ef« 
feels, 276. 

Intellect, relations of the cultivation of, to 
morality, i. 25— increasing influence of, in 
governments, ii. 211. 

Intemperance, ])revalcnce of, in Oallicia, vii. 
199. 

Interest, low rate of, in the opening of 1825, 
iiL 250, 292— and 1829, 373— rise of, during 
a monetary crisis, to what due, v. 402— 
rise in, 1840, vi. 66— low rate of, 1844 to 
1846, vi. 335, 336 note-rates of, during the 
crisis of 1847, vii. 261, 276— rates of, Oct 
1847 to Nov. 1848, 280 note— high rate of, 
1856, 306— variations in, under the bank 
I'barter act, 310. 

Interest of debt, votes of CliambcTS on re- 
duction of, 1837, V. 345. 

Interests, representation as based on, i. 35 — 
separation of, caused by fall of prices, and 
its effects, iii. 366— danger to representa- 
tive system from diversity of, iv. 61. 

Internal coiniuunication, obstacles to, in 
Hpain, i. 321. 

Internal navigation, public companies for, in 
France, v. 346 note. 

Intervention, linuls of the right of, i. 38— 
the Russian policy of, ii. 347—08 pursued 
by Peter the Great, i6.— true principles of, 

iii. 309. 

Intimidation, cmplo^'mcnt of, during strikes, 
iii. 240— means of preventing it, vi. 79. 

Intoxicating liquors, annual expenditure by 
the working classes on, iv. 78. 

Inundations, destruction by, in France, 1841, 
vii. 140.. 

Invalides, Hotel des, at Paris, iii. 214— cap- 
ture of tlio, by the insurgents, 149— reiii- 
tennent of Napoleon in, v. 383— attempt 
of the mob on, 1848, viii. 4. 

Inverness, Lord Brougham at, v. 80. 

Inverness-shire, election of 1885 for, vi. 2. 

Ionian Islands, troaty regarding the, L 
112 

Ipatska, crossing of the Frnth by the Rus- 
sians at, iiL 15. 

Ipsara, maritime imimiinnce of, ii. 336 — 
prosperity of, 356— revolt of, 306— attack 
on, proposed by the Turks, 40^its means 
of defence, {5.— its capture and destme- 
tion, 406 et seq.—effccta of the lUl of, t5. — 
recaptured but abandoned, 45.— excluded 
fh>m Kingdom of Greece, iii 65. 

Ipsilanti, Alexander, career of, ii. 362 note 
—begins the insurrection in Mold-^ria, 45, 
362— his prodamation to the Greeks, 362 
note— his first measures, 363— disowned 
by the Russian government, 864— meas- 
ures of tile Turks against him, t5.— official 
declaration of Russia against, 869— opera- 
tions of, i5.— successive disasters of, 370 


—totally defeated and retires into Austria, 
371. 

Ipsilanti, Demetrius, ii. 373— besiegSs Tripo- 
litza, 374— failure of, before Napoli di Ro- 
mania, 377— operations of, in the Morea, 
389, 390— dissensions between, and Mavro- 
coidato, 397— dis]iersion of e.oips of, 415. 

Irati, establishment of Qnesada at, ii. 251. 

Ireland, effects of the free-trade policy on 
the agricultural population of, i. 5-— emi- 
gration from, 1843 to 1852, 6 note— reduced 
produce of wheat in, 45.— the rcliellioii of 
1848 in, 10— jiroportion of educated and 
uneducated criminals in, 26— the debt, re- 
venue, &c.f of. 67- -consolidation of its ex- 
(‘liequer with that of England, ib. — ^light- 
ness of taxation in, 68— state of, 1817, and 
insurrecliou act, 167 — statistics of crimin- 
als in, 205 note— policy of the liomisli 
church ill, 325— Kibbonism in, 363— visit 
of George IV. to, ii. 189— Marquess Wel- 
lesley apiioiiited lord -lieutenant of, and 
new system of g«)vcrnmcnt there, 191— 
clauses of its wretchedness, 192 — what 
would have, relie\ i;d it, 45.— effects of the 
contraction of the currency on, 103— pro- 
gress of ngrariiiu diHtnrbiiiiees in, 45.— 
government of Lord WeJlc.sley in, 194— ex- 
amples iniide, in Uiit disturbed districts, 45. 
—famine in 1823 in the south and west, 
195— suspeiisiou of luibuas coipiis, and in- 
surrection act, 196— newspapers pnblislied 
in, 1782, 1700, and 1821, 108 note— the 
change of sy.sfeiii in, due to the resump- 
tion of cash i>aynient8, 210 — the union 
with, Canning’s speeches in favour of, 214 
note— assessed taxes of, repealed, iii. 222— 
exports of grain to England from, 1838-53, 
24*» note— gloomy ns)>cct of affairs in, 1825, 
249 — rcdiu:tion of duties on spirits in, and 
its effects, 258— crime in, 1822-30, ib. note 
— tcnipcranc.u league in, and its results, 
259 — O’Coiiiicirs account of the peasantry, 
265— statistics of condition of poor, 45. — 
ulfect of power of landlord, 266— large and 
redundant pn])Ulation, 45. — large grants 
from England to, 2G7 — increase of indus- 
try and production, 45. — causes of tlie 
wretched situation of, 268 — effects of the 
Roman Catholic religion, 269— splitting of 
farms for political puri) 0 Rcs, 45.— effects of 
the ])otato, 270 — want of poor laws, 45. — 
absentee proiirietors, 271 — Ribboninen and 
secret socncties, 45.— Orange lodges, 45.— 
irregularities in administration of justice, 
272— intimidation of juries and witnesses, 
45.— committals for crime, 1822-34, 273 
note — Catholic emancipaticn tl^e remedy 
proposed by the liberals, 273— its effects, 
274— disturbed state in 1823, 275— renewal 
of insurrection act, and composition for 
tithes, 45. —debates on Irish corruption 
and Catholic emancipation, 276— improve- 
ment in 1824, 45.— Mr North's picture of 
its state, 277— working of tithe composi- 
tion bill, 45.— rise of Catholic Association, 
278— its real objects, 45.— bill for its sup- 
pression, 281— the banking system hf, 290 
— opposition in, to the rept^al of small 
notes, 297— emigration Uie remedy for the 
evils of, 299— the elections of 1826 in, and 
interference of the priests in them, 806— 
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Feel on the relations of the Catliolic ques- 
tion tff the state of, 318— rapid increase of 
disturbances in, 334 — faculties given to 
the agitators by the forty -shilling free- 
holders, 335— command of them obtained 
by the Catholic Association, i5.— election 
of O'Connell for Clare, 336— results of this, 
a5.— Ijawless’s progress to the north, 337— 
Mr Shell's description of, {&.— proceedings 
of the Association, 338— government puts 
down the meetings, i6.— mission of Mr 
Dawson, 340— his speech at Londonderry, 
i5.— letter of the lord-lieutenant, and his 
recall, 341— increased violence of the Ca- 
tholics, 342— Peel on the state of, in con- 
nection with the Catholic question, 346 H 
Mq.—on the danger of rebellion in, 348— 
effects of agricultural distress, and the 
power of the Catholic clergy iu bringing 
about emancipation, 357— difference be- 
tween its predicted and its real results, 
358— spirit in which it was received in, 359 
— effects of reform in, 361— and of free 
trade, 362— effects of these changes on the 
Catliolics and population of, ib . — ^its popu- 
lation, 1805-51, 3G3 note — Mr Attwo^'s 
speech on the causes of distress in, 370— 
distress in, 1829, and coiiiinencement of 
agitation for repeal of the Union, 374— 
riots between Catholics and Protestants, 
375 — distracted state of, and failure of 
emancipation to pacify it, 394— the elec- 
tions of 1830 in, t5.— increased agitation 
and misery in, 1830, iv. 12— agitation for 
repeal of the Union, and prosecution of 
O’Connell, 13— proposed scheme of reform 
for, 22— the reform bill carried by the 
members for, 29 note— nuqority retimed 
for, in favour of the reform bill, 34 — ^royal 
speech on the disturbances in, 1831, 36— 
the refonn bill for, t5.— state of, 1831, 48— 
tithe outrages, t6.— passing of the reform 
bill for, 56— effects of it, i6.— county and 
borough members of, under the reform 
bill, 57— emigration from, 1849-53, 58— ef- 
fects of the refonn bill in, v. 1— lieneflcial 
effects of Boinish inllueiice in, after the 
reform bill, 4— distracted state of, 1832, 
and resistance to titlies, 7— declaration of 
government on the subject, and recom- 
mendation of tlio coininittoe, i5.— the evi- 
dence brought before the committee, 8— 

§ )vemnient plan, and CConncU’s opposi- 
on to it, 9— increased agitation and vio- 
lence, 45.— murders and burnings, 10— ef- 
forts of government, i5.— increased agita- 
tion Bgapust tithes, and falsehoods of their 
opponents, il— small amount of them in- 
dividually due, 45.— coercion bill for, 1833, 
15— increase of crime in, 16 note— debate 
on tlie bill, 16 et se?.— it is carried, 21— its 
wisdom and necessity shown by its re- 
sults, 22— bill for reducing churcli estab- 
lishment, 23 e4 9tq. — new ministerial pro- 
ject r^a^ing tithes in, 26— true causes of 
the evil of, t5.— emigration firom, 1851-4, 
27 Aote — effects of the measures of 
1833 in, 56— commencement of agitation 
for repeal of the Union, 57 — attack 
on Baron Smith, 45.— debate on motion 
for repeal, 58 tt feg. —statistics connect- 


Ireland, continued. 

ed with, before and since the Union, 61 
note — increased agitation fo% repeal, 6:t 
—modified coercion bill for, 71— increased 
agitation and disorders in, 78— predial out- 
rages, and riot at Bathconuack, 79— the 
electtions of 1885 in, 409— alleged falling off 
in Protestantism in, 416— effect of the ad- 
ministration of Peel in 1835 with regard to, 
422— cffBcIs of the agitation against tlm 
Lords in, vi. 24— the Catholic Association 
I revived in, 25— rei>ort recommending poor- 
law, 45.— history of the measure, and causes 
of its long abeyance, 45.— Mr Nicholl's rc- 
jMirt on the sultfoct, 26— poor-law bill for, 
introduced, 33— statistics of destitution in, 
34 — difference in its statistics and those 
of Great Britain, 45.— final establishment 
of poor laws in, 35— Lord Nonnanby’s ad- 
ministration in, 36— effects of agitation in, 
46— importations of wheat fiom, 1838-41, 
65— from 1834 to 1844, 64 note— agricultu- 
ral wages in, 18.39, 69— puiipera in, 1840, 45. 
—murder of Lord Norbury^ and increase 
of crime, 132— statistics of ii^ 1837, 1838, 
and 1839, 45.— committals for it, 1825-40, 
45. note — alliance of government with 
O’Connell, 133 — wholesale liberation of 
prisoners, 134— inadequacy of the remedies 
applied, 45.— it the battle-field of f)artic8, 
135— new reform bill for, 1841, and its fate, 

. 141— the elections of 1841 for, 148 note — 
liberal majority returned by, 151— this due 
to Catholic ascendancy in, 45.— proposed ex- 
emption of, from income tax, and increase 
of duties on spirits, 296— the temperance 
movement in, 304— its progress and decline, 
805— crime in, 1839-49, 45. note— commence- 
ment of the repeal a^tution in, 305— mon- 
ster meetings, 306— their character, and 
language used, 45.— measures of govern- 
ment, and arms bill, *307— suppression of 
the Clontarf meeting, and trial of O’Con- 
nell, 45. 308— sensation on his conviction, 
308 — destruction of O’Conncirs influence 
in, 309 — banking act of 1845 for, 332— 
miles of railway completed in, to 1850, 338 
note— diminution of crime in, uuring rail- 
way mania, 840 note— effects of railway 
system on emigration from, 45. — ^increase 
of agrarian crime in, 1845, 846-^Tant8 to 
secular colleges in, 847— extensive culture 
of the potato in, and first appearance of 
the disease, 357— the potato failure in, 
1845, 359— the Protectionists on tiML:^anger 
of famine in, 808, 869— increased agrarian 
outrages in, 872— life preservation bill for, 
45.— anticipated effects of firee trade in, 388 
—exports of grain from, 1845-49, 45. note- 
troops requix^ for, 1846, vii. 234— arms 
bill for, 236— measures for relief of the suf- 
fering in, 287— <!ommencement of the fa- 
mine, 238— deplorable state of the conutr}', 
239— government plans, 45.— extent of the 
dlstr^ 240^woelbl scenes which occur- 
red, siMl— the queen’s speech on it, 45.— 
ministerial plana of i.fimf, 242, 243— Lord 
Brougham’s picture of the country, 242— 
amended poor and temporaiy relief act, 
248 — relief afforded under It, 244— ratio 
of indigent relieved, 245— great mortality, 
45.— immense pecuniary efforts in Great 
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Ireland, eontimied. 

Biitain, 246~-vast extent of emigration, 247 
—that to foreign iMuia, t6.— effects of this 
exodus Ai tlie popnliition, 248— free-trade 
mainly the cause of it, 249— small amount 
of voluntary relief, 250 -reflections on the 
famine, ih. —Lord George Beiitinck's views 
on, 252— his railway sclienie for it, and ar- 
guments for it, 253— answer of government 
and Sir R. Peel, 254— divisioneon the sub- 
ject, and reflections on it, 25C— the advances 
to, 1847, 259— relative amount of poor-rate 
in, 260— new coercion bill for, 274— the 

. queen’s speech on, 1847i 281— miles of rail- 
way in, 290 note— pauperism, and expen- 
diture on it, 1847-48, 291 and note— com- 
mittals for crime in, 1844-49, 292 note — 
preparations for a rebellion in, 300— its de- 
feat, 301— eifects of the monetary crisis on, 
303— commissioners’ report on emigration 
from, 316 and note— statistics of crops in, 
since free trade, 817 note— ^paupers relieved 
ill, 1848-56, 322 uote—Lamariino’s answer 
to revolutionary deputation fi^ini, viii. 21 — 
probable results of universal sufTrage in, 
60— pauperism in, 1848, 4sc., 286 and note 
—effects of free trade on agriculture of, 295 
—diminution in population of, 1851, 301— 
renewed predial outrages in, 1849, 314— bill 
for sale of encunibcrcd estates, i5.— work- 
ing of it, 315— bill lowering the franchise 
in, 320— effects of tiie gold discoveries on, 
327. 

Iriarto, general, v. 166— defeat of, 177, 178— 
defeat of Count Negil by, 225. 

Irish, probable eifects of the increasing num- 
bera of, in America, i. 85— ebaracteriatics 
of the, iii. 268— destitution among the, in 
Scotland, vi. 350— effects of the vast influx 
into Great Britain of, vii. 287. 

Irish Association, agitation by the, 1832, v. 9. 

Irisli charities, imperial grants to, iii. 267 
note. 

Irish chun;h, discussion on the, 1824, iii, 277'- 
tlio attneks of the Roman Catholics on, and 
their effect, v. 4— revenues of, 23— divided 
state of the ministiy on, 64— Mr Ward's 
motion dki it, 45 —resignation of Stanley, 
on the question, 45.— declaration of 
the king on it, 65— commission of inquiry 
ajipointed, 45. — discussion in House of 
Loids on, 64 — fate of bill, 72— alleged 
wealth and incflicieiicy of, 416— merits of 
Lord John Russell's motion on, 424— bill 
for regvgp of, vi. 10— details of its revenues, 
&c.,Wnote— bill again passed by the Com- 
mons and tlirown out by the Lords, 23— 
bill is passed without the appropriation 
clause, 38. 

Irish church commission, the, v. 66— views 
of parties on the, 67. 

Irish church establishment, bill for reduction 
of the, V. 22— aiguments against it, 23 et 
O’Connell’s speech on it, 24— argu- 
ments for it, 45.— its progress^Chrough both 
Houses, 26. # 

Irish church question, attack on Feel’s min- 
istry by the Whigs on tlie, v. 415— Lord 
John Russell's motion on the, 45.— argu- 
ments for motion, 416— and against it, 45. 
— division on it, 420. 

VOL. VIII. 


Iridi deigjr, sUte of the, ftom non-payment 
of tithes, v. 8. 

Irish coercion bill, division in the Aibinet on 
its renewal, v. 68— modifled one, 71 .— Sm 
C oercion bill. 

Irish constabulary, tmiisference of mainte- 
nance of, to government, vf. 363. 

Irish corporations, the stjite of the, vi. Id- 
government plan, and abuses coinpluined 
of, 19— debate on the bill, 20— bill carried « 
in Commons, 22— altered in Lonls and An- 
ally rejected, 45.— again brought forward. 
1837, 32. 

Irish corporation commissioners, the report 
of the, vi. 19. 

Irish emigrants, nuinbor of, 1837, vi. 34— re- 
mittances 11*0111, 1S48-54, vii. 250 and note. 

Irish famine, the, effect of, in inducing the 
monetary crisis of 1847, vii. 261— relations 
of, to tlie monetary crisis, 304. 

Irish Felon newspaper, the, vii. 300. 

Irish live per cents, the reduction of the, ii. 
26. 

Irish hearth tax, abolishment of the, ii. 
204. 

Irish manufactures, joint-stock companies 
for, 1826, iii. 253 note. - 

Irish members, the, difflcultics of the Grey 
ministry fh>m, v. 57— predoininoucc of, in 
the Commons, 422— conduct of, on the dora- 
law question, vi. 383. 

Irish muiiicipai bill, settlement of, 1838, vi. 

38 rX seq. 

Irish party, Sir Robert Feel on the, vi. 372 
note. 

Irish peasantry, the, account of, by O’Con- 
nell, iii. 265— estrangement of, from their 
landlords, 271— their association in secret 
societies, i5.-. Mr North’s picture of, 277— 
their improvideuec, Ac., 360. 

Irish police, the, supported by Groat Britain, 
iii. 267. 

Irish poor, wretched condition of the, iii. 
265— Mr NichoU’s report on the state of 
the, vi. 26. 

Irish poor-law bill, passing of the, vi 33 ei 
seq. 

Irish prelates, the address of the, to the king, 
and his answer, v. 66. 

Irish priestlinud, effects of education at May- 
iiooth on, vi. 348. 

Irish spirits, increase of duties on, 1830, iii. 
383. 

Irisli tithe bill, progress of the, v. 67— oppo- 
sition of all parties to it, 68. 

Irisli volunteers, association of, iii. 394— new 
association of, 1833, v. 16. 

Iron, rcfluctioii in price of, on Ahc ^leace, i. 
47— increased manufacture of, in Great 
Britain, 216— fall in, 1818-22, ii. 145 note, 
201— prices of, in England, 1822-25, iii. 220 
note— prices of, 1824-25, 251 note— reduc- 
tion of duties on, 1825, 260— prices of, 1827> 
29, 373 note— and 1824-32, iv. 63 note- 
public companies for works in France, v. 
846 note— fall in price of, 1782-1837, virTO 
note— rise in price dnringthe railway mania, 
839— prices of, 1845'51, vii. 286 note * 

Iron Gate of the Caucasus, the, i i. 346. 

Iron Gates, pass of the, in the Atlas, passed 
by the French, v. 371. 
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iron miners, strikes among the, vi. 77— insti- j 
tiition of tlie Darg among, 79— low wages 
of, ill England, 1841, 281— riots of, in Eng- 
land, 1842, 284— strike of, in Lanarksliii-e, 
1842— and their violence, 285— rise in wages 
of, during railway mania, 339. 

Irrawaddy, the, the valley of, &c., vi. 184— 
command of, obtained by tlie British, vii. 110. 

li-religion, prevalence of, in the French 
« towns, iii. 169. 

Iriibaron, general, forces under, v. 213— 
movements of, against Don Carlos. 215— 
his death, ib. 

Irrigation, ^eat importance of works of, in 
India, vi. 156— great means of it fhmished 
by nature, 157— canals of, in China, vi!. 3. 

Imn, capture and massacre of, v. 214. 

Isabella of Spain, birth of, iv. 119— accession 
of, V. 109 — position of the European 
powers towanl her. ih. et set/. —parties in 
favour of, 138— history of the war in favour 
of, 141 €t mj. — I»<*r goveriiiiient responsible 
for its cruelties, 147— projxiscd maiTiagoof 
the Ducd’Aiimale to, vii. 210— marriage of, 
to the Duke do Cadiz, 216— alienation of, 
frem her husbaiul, 336. 

Isabella, the Infanta, of Portugal, regency 
i-oiifcTred on, v. 112— her abdication, 116 

ft »v/. 

isaliclIa-Anii, case of the Carlists captured in 
the, V. 171. 

Isaktehi, capture of, by tlie Russians, iil 17. 

(saszeg, battle of, viii. 252. 

Isly, battle of, vii. 185 et sci/. 

Issue de])artinent of the Bank, the, as ar- 
ranged by act of 1844, vi. 329. 

.TstalitT, expedition Ao, vii. 44. 

Isturitz, M., a member of tlie Spanish com- 
• mittec in France, iv. 108, v. 189— disipissed 
from office, 209— note from English ambas- 
sador to, oil the Spanish iiiarriages, vii. 216. 

Itabayna, the. viscount d’, v. 121. 

Italian drama, character of, iv. 296. 

Italian republic, efforts of the liberals for a, 
vii. 340. 

Italy, violence of the revolution of 1848 in, i. 
9 — commencement of the revolutionary 
movements in, 362— oiigin and secret his- 
tory of secret societies in, 363— the revolu- 
tion in Naples, 364 et Wf/.—and in Pied- 
mont, 369 et asr/.— characbti’ of the revolu- 
tion of 1820, 371— causes of its failure, 372 
—suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ments in, ii. 39— reaction in, and harsh 
measures of the i-oyalists, 43— character of 
the revolutions of 1820 in, 212— Carbonar- 
ism introduced from, into France, 224— ef- 
fect pndiif ed in Spain by the crushing of 
the revolution, 231— treaties at the Con- 
gress of Verona regarding, 259— effect of 
the French revolution in, iv. 117— perilous 
state of, 1830, 132— insurrections in Bolti- 
na, dca, tb.— intervention of Austria in, 133 
— snppression of the insurrection, ib.— the 
early prose writers of, 282— situation of af- 
ilftrs m. 1832, 314— intervention of the Aus- 
trians in Romagna, Ac., 315— their entry 
iniB Bolonia. <b.— occupation of Ancona by 
the French, fb.— aensotion caused by this, 
318— effiirts of the French propagandists 
nnd Polish reftigeos in, 364— amnesty pro- 


claimed by the Austrians in, v. 3.53 —ex- 
ports to, 1846 9, vii. 237 note— deatli of Uie 
Pope, 337 — election and character of Pius 
IX., 337, 338— state of Italian o^nion, 3.S3 
—general amnesty, and traus])urt8 on it, 

339— first acts of the Pope, ib.— difficulties 
which beset his government, ib.— these iii- 
(‘.reused by coikmiuiso of liberals at Rome, 

340— adoption of the sanio policy in Tus- 
cany, ib. —snovements in Saixlinia, &c., 341 
—papal declaration against libeiulism, ib. 

, —revolutionary inovemeiit in Rome, 342 — 
measures of Austrian and French cabinets, 
ib.— effects in Piedmont, S43— views of 
llcttemich, ib.— Guizot’s policy, ib.— po- 
licy of the English government, 344— the 
mission of Lord Minto to, and his in- 
structions, ib. and note— reforms intro- 
duced into Piedmont, 346— revolution at 
Lucca, and its annexation to Tuscany, ib. 
—excitement on Loi-d Minto's arrival at 
Rome, eb.— riot there, 348— revolt in Sicily, 
ib.— publication of cuiisliiution at Naples, 
349— convulsions in Sicily, ib.— credulity 
of Palmerston to the liberal agents, 350 — 
Lamartine on tlie state of, 1848, 378— state 
of, in beginning of 1848, viii. 69-— proximate 
causes of the revolution, 70— effects of that 
ill France, ib.— forces ol' Austria, 71— feel- 
ing ill Lombardy, 73— iiisurreetion there, 
and retreat of the Austrians, ib . — sjiread of 
the insurrection, 74— forces, &c., of Charles 
Albeit, 75— revolution in Sic;ily, 76 et seq.— 
affairs of Naples and Sicily, 77 et seg . — 
change of ministiy in Rome, 79— Pope de- 
clares wari^inst Austria, 80— the Wiirlu*- 
tween Sardinia and Austria, ib. et in- 
creased excitement after the fall of JUilaii, 
106— events at Floremse, &e., 107 — new 
ministry at Romo, 108— revolution tliiuo, 
and flight of the Pope, 109— de.sigus of the 
revolutionists after Ihissi’s death, ib.— re- 
X>ublic proclaimed in Rome, 110— rencw.al 
of war between Austria and Piedmont, 111 
ae?.— Abdication of Charles Albert, 119 — 
counter revolution in Tuscany, 123— affairs 
of Naples, 124 et ao/.- general confluence 
of the insurgents at Rome, 126- -interven- 
tion of the French there, and its fall, 127 
et ae(]r.— siege and capture of Venice, 131 et 
seg. —restoration of Grand-duke of Tuscany, 
and peace between Sardinia and Austria, 
132— repeated interventions of France and 
England in, 133— conduct of tlie military 
commanders, ib.— to what her was 
owing, 134— her divisions, ib.— of mi- 
litary organisation in southern, 135— unfit 
for freedom, ib. 

Italians, numbers of, in Austrian empire, 
viiL ISff note. 

Ituialde, general, the Garlist leader, v. 151 
—at Guevara, 19.3— movement into Aragon, 
194. 

Iturrixza, execution of, v. 280. 

Itztein, M., vice-president of the VorParlia- 
mest, viii. 155. 

Bran 111., extent of Russia under, ii. 29 
note. 

Ivan IV., deliverance of Russia fhiin the Tar- 
tars by, and his own tyranny, ii. 20— ex- 
tent of Russia under, 29 note. 
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Jabat, Don Juan, minister of marine in 1820, 
i. Sbl. 

Jablonowsky, gcneitil, at Waitecu, viii. 254. 

Ja(*a, repulse of the royalists i£t^ ii. 251. 

Jackson, gcneiiil, character of, ind his mea- 
sures against the hanks, vi. 52— vetoes the 
rcneival of the hank charter, 58— withdraw;} 
the public deposits from it, 54— his answer 
to the New York petition, 55— increased 
hostility against the hanks, 56— Jiccount of 
the operations of Die western banks by, 57 
—treasury oiolcr regarding cash payments 
for lauds, ift.— retii-es from ollice, 58. 

Jackson, Mr, Irish solicitor-gonerjl, 1835, v. 
407 note— and 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Jacob, Mr, his report on the com laws, iii. 
301. 

Jacobi, philosopliical systciii and works of, 
iv. 292. 

Jacobins, Proudhon on the, viii. 54. 

Jacobs, mz^or, successes of, against Sheer 
Mnhummed, vii. 64. 

Jactpicniinot, general, (unnniandcr of the 
National (juard of Paris, vii. 3SS — pro- 
posals of, regarding the reform procession, 
384— displaced, 391. 

Jadraque, defeat of the Cliristinos at, v. 
201 . 

Jaen, defeat of Riego at, ii. 296. 

Jatfa, position of, v. 278— eA’acnation of, by 
the Egyptians, 278. 

Jaimes, a royalist leader in Murcia, ii. 244. 

Jakonboviten, a Russian conspirator, ii. 61, 
(!'i — attempt <ni tlie cmiKTor by, 65— his 
lirnincsB and daring, 06. 

Jamaica, slave insurroction in, 1831, v. 44, 45 
—protest by imrlguncnt of, against the Or- 
ders ill Council, 45— grant to meet the 
losses by the insurrection, tb.— increased 
production of sugar, and decline of popu- 
lation in, 47— average produce of, before 
and after emancipation, 52 note— address 
of Hotfse of Assembly, 1835, vi. 16— the 
Assembly abolish the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, 111— how received by the negroes in, 
v*b.— refractoriness of, and its dissolution, 
112— the bishop of, on the abolition of the 
apprenticeship swtem, 111— bill suspend- 
ing the constitution of, 114— arguments for 
ityJA^t and against it, 115 et sctj . — 
smiUtiiugority for it, 116— second bill, 
119. 

James I., Ireland during the reim of, v. 58— 
tlie Irish cxi^i-ations founded by, vi. 19. i 

James, G. P. li., the novels of, i. 250. j 

Janina, population of, ii. 331 note— Ali Pa- 
cha’s rortress at, 353 and note— operations 
of Chourchid Pacha against, and its fall, 
376 a aeq. 

Janizaries, the, organisation^fto., of, ii. 336 
—state of, in 1821, 362— measures gf Sultan 
Mahmoud against, 367— revolution at Con- 
stantinople in fiivour of, 395— measures 
resolved on by the Turldah government 
against, iii. 8— new statute regarding them, 
4— their insurrection, 5— theu defeat and 
destruction, ib. et se^.— general massacre of 


them, 6 — effect of their destmetion, v. 
267. 

Jankowski, attempt of, in lathuania, iv. 202 
—murder of, 210. 

Janreguy, a Ghristino general, v. 214. 

Jaro, a Carlist chief, defeat of, v. 224. 

Jai'diu Turc, explosion of the infernal ma- 
chine at the, v. 297. 

Jamac, count de, French ambassador at 
London, vii. 214. 

Jassy, terms of treaty of, reganling the Prin- 
cipalities, ii. 351 note— commencement of 
the insurrection of Moldavia at, 362— mas- 
sacres of the Christians in, 394— occupied 
by the Russians, iii. 15. 

Jaucourt, M., minister of marine in 1815, i. 
87— retires with Talleyrand, 105. 

Jaiiregiii, general, diKiiiissed from governor- 
i ship of Cadiz, ii. 237 — Imt retains it, 

I 23S. 

Java, reduction of duties on sugar from, vi. 
328. 

Jeanne, trial, &c., of, iv. 339 note. 

Jedburgh, reform riots :it, iv. 33. 

Jefferson, intimacy of Huskisson with, iii. 
227 note. 

Jeffrey, lord, on the works of fiir Walter 
8cott, i. 218- the works of, 286— lord ad- 
vocate ill 1830, iv. 4 note— arguments of, 
in favour of the reform bill, 17— and the 
Edinburgh riots, 1831, 38— on emigration, 
&c., vi. 134. 

Jellachich, count, viii. 8'.)— Ban of Croatia, 
209— measures of, against the HungariauK, 
212— disavowed by the government, but 
eoutiiiucs his preparations, ih. — restora- 
tion of, 215— crosses the Drave, I'b., 221— 
conference with Bathiany, 216 — his charac- 
ter, 219~lnst negotiations of, 221 — move- 
ments assigned to, 222— first defeats, 223 
— ^nominated commander-iii-chief in Hun- 
gary, 225 — defeated, ib.— movements of, 
ngainBt the insurrection in Vienna, 230— 
his approach, 231— attempts to gain him, 
/b.— during the assault of the city, 233— 
:it tlio alMlication of the emperor, 238— de- 
feat of Georgey by, 242— at Tapio-Uiseke, 
252— oxidations assigned to, 250— losses 
of, 261— forces under, 2tl4. 

Jullalabad, force left to garrison, vi. 238— 
forces under Sale at, 248— arrival of the 
survivor of tlie Cabul retreat at, 266 — 
conduct of Salo at, ih. — efforls of Sale, 
&c., at, vii. 25— earthqualTc at, 26 — re- 
newed efforts of garrison, ib.— continued 
blockade, ib.— arrival of Pollock at, 28 — 
its previous heroic defence, tb.— defeat of 
the Affghans before, tb. — Ellenborough’s 
proclamation to the mrrison, 29— advance 
of Pollock from, 39— destruction of fortifi- 
cations of, 47. • 

Jenibazar, combat near, iii. 21— Wittgenstein 
retires to, 26— cavalry combat at, £•. 

Jersey, lord, lord chamberlain, v. 407 note. 

Jerusalem, paobalic of, conferred on Mehem- 
et Ali, v. 255— submission of, to the sul- 
tan, 278. 
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Jervis, Sir J., attorney-general, 1846, vii. 221 
note. , 

Jesuits, the, re-establishment of, in Spain, I 
338— decree abolishing, in Spain in 1820, 
352— decree of the Cortes of 1820 regarding, 
355— expulsion of, from Russia, ii. 34 — ^in- 
trigues of, at the Congress of Verona, 259 
—increasing influence of, with Charles X., 
and tlieir efforts in France, iii. 74 — strength 
of their party in the legislature and minis* 
try, 75— denunciations of, by the press, 85 
—continued efforts of, for supremacy, 92— 
denunciation of them, 93— their answer, 
ib. — re-establishment of the censorship by, 
ib. — urge tlic disbanding of tlie National 
Guard, 96 -defeated in the Paris elections, 
1817, 100 — dissensions lietween, and the 
ministry, ib. — law against, 104— their in- 
dignation, 105— ilangereus influence of, on 
the government of Charles X., 165— hatred 
of, ill France, 169— tlic second French re- 
volution directed against them, iv. 81 — 
jealousy of them, in France, vii. 123— en- 
croachments of, on tlic University in 
France, 193 — ailment of Thiera against 
them, ib. — answer of government, 194 — 

’ decision of the Chamber, 195— ordonnance 
against tliem, ib. — invitation from Lucerne 
to, 353 — decree for expelling them from 
Swhlzerlaiid, 354. 

Jews, the, persistent (character of, i. 33 — ab- 
soqition of the capital of Poland by, ii. 5— 
discovery of a paper currency by, 136— in 
Turkey, 319— number of, in European Tur- 
key, 324 note— and in Constantinople, 336 
note — atrocities of, in Greece, 388 — first 
subjected to the conscription in Russia, 
iii. 13— number of, in Algiers, 130 note- 
provision in the Germanic constitutior re- 
garding, iv. 218 — emaneipation of, demand- 
ed by the estates of Pnissia, 254— iujurious 
influence of, in Poland, vii. 199— persecu- 
tion of, in France, 1848, viii. 23— numbers 
of, in Austrian emydre, 138, 140, notes. 

Jeyiioor, political urraugements with, 18.34, 
VI. 205. 

Jesierski, count, negotiations of, with Nicho- 
las, iv. 183. 

Jhelum river, the, vii. 77. 

John VI. of Portugal, v. 88— arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in his name, 91— his escape fnim 
the hands of the Absolutist ywirty, 92 — sub- 
sequent measures, ib. et seq. — recognition 
of independence of Brazil, v. Ill — his 
death, 112.~~See also Portugal. 

John, the archduke, viii. 86— at the General 
Diet, 155— elected regent, 162— his instal- 
lation, 1%3— circular letter of, on Prussia, 
171 and note— ministry appointed by, 173 
—further proceedings, t5.— resigns the re- 
gency, 179— withdraws his resignation; 181 
— collision with the Assenihly, t&.-. de- 
posed by itk 182— finally resigns, 187. 

Jonn Hunniodes, the struggle of, against the 
Turks, iv. 172. 

Johnion, the essays of, i. 235— on primogeni- 
ture, iii. 91. 

Johnson, captain, attack on. at Cabnl, vL 
250— at Cabnl, 251— supplies procured by, 
252— continued supplies procured by, 257 
—surrender of, 266— measures of, for liber- 
ating the captives, vii. 46. 


Johnson, trial and sentence of, for sedition. 

ii. 149. 

Joinville, the prince de, his horse .wounded 
by the infenial machine, v. 297— nl St Juan 
d’UIloa, 357— at the rcintciment of Napo- 
leon, 384— operations under, against tho 
Moors, vii. 184 — bombardment of Taiigicrs 
and Mogadore, ib. — on the treaty with 
Marocco, 187— his letter to tlie Due de Ne- 
mours, 1841V 362. 

Joint-stock banks, proposed establishment 
of, iii. 292. 

Joint-stock comimnies, first benefits from 
the, 1825, iii. 250— high prices of shares in, 
1824, 251 — of 1825, classification of the, 
252 and note— mania for, 1834, Jrc., v. 405 
— facilities, &c., for frauds in, vi. 338. 

Jomini, gimeral, at Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 298— 
the wntings of, iii. 198. 

Jones, Sir Harford, treaty negotiated with 
Persia by, vi. 212— on the weakness of Per- 
sia against Russia, ib. 

Jones, one of the lenders of tho Newport 
Chartists, vi. 83— his trial and sentence, ib. 

Jones, Ernest, Chartist leader on the 10th 
April, vii. 298— trial and sentence of, 300. 

Joolgah, check of the British at, vi. 244. 

Jordan, M., vice-president of the Vor parlia- 
ment, viii. 155. 

Jordan, Mrs, the mistress of William IV., iii. 
391. 

Jordan, valley of the, v. 244. 

Jordao, general, defeat of, v. 131. 

Joubert, M., minister of public works under 
Thiers, v. 876 note. 

.ToufiVoy, M., exposition by, of the govern- 
ment system in the East, v. 870. 

Joimlan, marshal, made a peer, i. 314— made 
a chevalier of the Cordon Bleu, iii. 85. 

Joiirdnn, Camille, see Camille- Jourduii. 

Joiinials, ceiisorshi]> continued to tho, in 
Fitince, i. 92 — suppn*3sious of, in Ger- 
many, iv. 227 — prosecutions of, under 
Louis Philippe, 340— new law regarding, 
in France, v. 303— and periodicals, public 
companies for, in France, 346 noto— meas- 
ures of Cavaignac against tlic, vii^ 51. 

Journal of Agriculture, tlie, on raising the 
potato from seed, vi. 357 note. 

Journal de Coinmeree, the, prosecution of, 

iii. 123— suppression of, iv. 334. 

Journal des Debats, the, denunciations of 
the ultramontane party by, iii. 75— attacks 
of, on the Poliguac miuistr}', 112— on the 
Lyons insurrection, iv. 309— on tlMi«><'reRt 
of Chateaubriand, 330— tone of the, 1839, 
V. S64— opposed to Thiers, 1840, 378— vio- 
lence of, on tho Eastern question, 387— on 
the proposed banquet, viL 383. 

Journal du Penple, prosecution of editor of, 
vii. 149— violence, Ac., of the, viii. 54. 

Journalists, influence of the, in France, iii. 
117— their attacks on the Polignac minis- 
try, ib. 

Jubilee, general*, in France, iii. 92. 

JudgeB,«jproposal regarding the inferior, in 
Fiance, i. 120— venality of, in Turkey, iL 
338— decision of the, on O’Connell’s case, 
vi. 809— provisions of French constitution 
of 1848 regarding, viii. 60 — principles of 
Pmssian constitution of 1848 reg^riUng, 
172. 
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Judicial establishment, the, of India, vL 169. Jussalf Pacha, victory of, at Galatz, 370— 
JugdaUuck, arrival of the fugitives from Ga- operations against Ipsilanti, i&.-»«ucce8se8 

bul atfvi. 266— victory of Pollock at, vU. of, in the Morea, S72— defeats the Greeks 

40— the pass beyond, i6. at Patras, 376— forces under, at Corinth, 

Jukasinsky, a Pole, transported to Siberia, 390— defeat of, in an attempt to relieve 

ii. 46. Napoli, 891— defence of Varna intrusted 

Julienne, the^ princess, of Saxe*Coburg, iL to, iii. 20— surrender of Varna by, 28— 

67. proof of his treachery. i6. 

Jumilhac, the countess dc, 1. U6. Juste Milieu, the, in France, iv. 3S1. 

Jumna Canal, the, vii. 108 notff. Justice, imperfect administration of, in Rns-* 

Jiinge Deutschland, society of, denounced sia, ii. 19— its venality there, 26— measures 

by the Diet, iv. 244. * for improving the administration in France 

Junius, the letters of, the authorship of, L in 1819, 79— venality and cormption of, in 
186. Turkey, 328— measures for reforming admin- 

Jurainentados, measures of the government istration there, iii. 7 — measures for reform 
of 1820 towai-d the, i. 362. of, in Russia, 10— irreralar an<l uncertain 

Juries, ihinger of, in times of excitement, and administration of, in Ireland, 272— advan- 

iniquitics perpetrated by them, i. 167— of- tage which would have accrued to Ireland 

fences of tlie press declared punishable by, from right administration of, 273— in Ire- 

in France, ii. 80— proposed withdrawal of land, deluito on administration of, 276 — 

offences of the press from, 223 — unanimity administration of, in Chancery, measures 

of, impossible in Ireland, iii. 272— iutimi- for, 280— interference of tiie Catholic Asso- 

dation of, there, i6.— unanimity of, evils ciation with the administration of, 281, 282 

from law retiuiring, in Ireland, 276, 335, —change in administration of, in West In- 

340— intimidation, &c., of, in Ireland, v. dies, v. 47— administration of, nuder Otho 

17— modiflcAtiou of the law regaidiug, in in Greece, 260— reforms on administratis 

France, 303. of, in Turkey, 267— administration of, nii- 

Jury trial, introduction of, in civil cases, into der municipal reform hill, vi. 6— admiiiis- 
Bcotland, i. 168 — ^its failure, i6.— demand- tration of, in India, 169. 

cd by the Polish Diet, il 36— failure of, in Justinian, deficient and deteriorateef cur- 
Ireland, iii. 272 — change in law of, in reiicy under, ii. 136. 

France, 1848, viii. .66— proposed establish- Jutland, invasion of, by the Prussians, viii. 
meut of, ill Austi'ia, 207. 169, 191. 


K 


Kabyles, hostility of the, in Algeria, iv. 367 KaiA, the works and system of, iv. 291. 
—character, Ac., of the, vii 168— opera- Ka]K)1na, battle of, viii. 247. 
tions against the, and their subjugation, Kara river, scenery, die., of the, ii. 346. 

187, 188. * Kara Ali, made Capitan Pasha, ii. 376— cap- 

Kadi-laskar, the, in Turkey, ii. 328. ture aud massacre of Chios by, 384 et uq . — 

Kaffir war, the, ii. 346.— 6'ee C<atfres. attack of the Greek fleet on, 386— destruc- 

Kahun, siege of, by the insurgent Affghans, tion of his ship, and his death, 387. 

vi. 242. Kara Tasso, a Greek chief, murder of his 

Kainardii. terms of treaty of, regarding the wife, ii. 389. 

Principalities, ii. 361 note— treaty of, con- Karadjeinem, a Turkish cliief, iii. 20. 
finned by that of Adrianople, iii. 62. Karaiskaski, during the sortie firom Misso- 

Kaiserslauteru, revolutionary outbreak at, longhi, ii. 420- efforts of, to raise the siege 
viii. 184. of the Acrapolis, 424— various successes, 

Kakhofski, a Russian conspiratiir, ii. 61— ib. 
assassination of Milaradowitch by, 64— iCarausebes, capitulation of Hungarians at, 
slays Colonel Strosler, 65— condemned to viii. 280. 

der/,/^9— his execution, 70. - Karazew, check of the Russians at, iv. 195. 

Kalafat, capture of, by Die Russians, iii. 29. Kaigor, gemtral, defeat of, viii. 249. 

Kalabi, siege of the Acropolis by, ii. 424. Kurkow, establishment of university at, ii. 
Kalnvatsch, passage of the Danube by tiio 34. m * 

Russiaus at, iiL 63. Karlsburg, defeat of the Hungarians at, viii. 

Kalchbeig, captain, viii. 251. 274. 

Kale, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 50. Kamabat, pass through the Balkan by, iii. 
Kaluckz^, advance of the Poles to, iv. 199— 58, 

and of the Russians, 203. Kairack. binding of British expedition for 

Kalnnga, defeat of the British before, and its relief of Herat at, vi. 224. 

ultimate capture, vi 175. Kris, siege of, by the Russians, iii 3^— de- 

Kaminsky, general, death of, at Oaftolenka, scrlption of it, 32— its fall, ib. 

iv. 205. * Kartcllan, a member of the national^ouncil 

Kamran, prince, expulsion of Dost Mahoin- of Poland, iv. 185. 
med fri>m Herat by, vi. 216— inclination of, Kascliau, defeat of the Austrians at, viii 
toward the British alliance, 217. 245. 

Kamtjik, pass through the Balkan by the, Katacasy, M., Russian ambassador to Greece, 
iiL 5& vU. 334. 
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Kaye, Mr, account of the procecilings of 
Uiitish officers at Gabul by, vi. 248 note- 
on the murder of Macnagliteu, 262 —his 
history of the Affghanistan war, vii. 21 
note. 

Kazan, ]X)pu1ation of, ii. 11 note— conqncst 
of, by Ivan the Terrible, 20— establislniicnt 
of university at, 31— service in the cathe- 
dral of, on the departure of Alexander for 
Ti^anrog, :i2. 

Kaziiuoiz, defeat of the Polos iit, iv. 201. 

Kean, Charles, the acting of, i. 265. 

Keane, Sir John, uftcrward.s lord, appointed 
to command the Atfghauistan expedition, 
vi. 228— march of the army, 229— oyiera- 
tions of, during the march, 2.31— marches 
on Cabul, 232, 233— capture of Ghuznee, 
235 et *«/.— honours, Arc., confemd on, 2:17 
— further operations of, ib . — withdrawal 
of, 238— general Nott .superseded by, 24<^~ 
his passage through Sciinlc, and discus.sion 
to wijieh it give.s ri.se, vii. 52. 

Kei river, withdrawal of the British frrmticT 
finui the, viii. :ill- • it again advanced to, 
313. 

-Keil, fort of, at Antwerp, iv. 345. 

Kellerrnan, general, views of, in 1815, i. 05— 
votes for the capital punishment of Ney, 
12 / 

Kelmtt, lieutenant, defeat of the Burmese 
llotilla by, vi. 188. 

Kelly, Sir F., solicitor-general, 1852, viii. 322 
note. 

Kemble, John, as an actor, i. 2«il. 

Kemble, Miss B'aniiy, as an ncti'css,.!. 264. 

Kemeudinc, capture of, by the British, vi. 
184. 

Kempt, Sir James, master -general of ord- 
naiu;c, 1830, iv. 3 note. 

Kendal, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Kciimure, reversal of attainder of, iii. 280. 

Kennington Coiiiukui, intended meeting of 
the Chartists at, vii. 206. 

Kent, the duke of, death of, ii. 154. 

Kent, <li.sturb:iiiccs in, 1S30, iii. .390— addi- 
tional inenibers for, iv. 21 note— elections 
of 1831 for, 31. 

Kentucky, statistics of banks in, vi. 40 
note. 

Kephalas, captain, at the stoniiing of Tripo- 
litzii, ii. .375. 

Kergolay, M. dc, an adherent of the lluchc.s.s 
de Berri’s, iv. :J22— his am-st, 323. 

Kerratry, M., a leader of the Doctrinaires, ii. 
82. 

Kerry, operation of insurrection act in, 1824, 
iii. 2^ note the election of 1835 for, v. 
410— l^)teS(aiits and Catholics in, 416— 
proclaimed in 1848, vii. :^01. 

Kersal Moor, great Chartist meeting at, vi. 
81. 

Kersovie, captain, iv. 377. 

Key, Sir John, motion by. for repeal of the 
house and window duties, v. 32. 

Kluviono, defeat of tlie Turks at, ii. 400. 

Khait, defeat of the Busshms at, iii. 47— and 
of Ijhe Turks, ib. 

Kliclot, supplies obtained from, for the AfT- 
ghanistan expedition, vi. 231— capture of, 
by the British, 230— recapture of, by the 
insmgeuts, 242— recapture of, by the Brit 
ish. 245. 


Khclat-i'Ghilz 3 'G, defeat of insurgent Afi^haiis 
at, vi. 246— danger of, viii. 32— defence of, 
34. • 

Khiva, Russian expedition against, and its 
defeat, vi. 240. 

Khooloom, Wullcc of, lldolity of, to Dost 
Mahoiumcd, vi. 242 — compelled to aban- 
don liim, 243. 

Khorassaii, route to India by, vi. 208— in- 
cluded in file old Douranee empire, 210. 

Khyher Pass, the, vi. 200— passage of, by the* 

* Airghaiiistan expedition, 232 — return ol 
Keane through, 241— ;itt(*mpt of Wild to 
force, vii. 24— iTtirciuent of the British by, 
47. 

Khyri> 0 Te, town of, vii. 51— entrance of the 
Briti.sh into, 52— oinecr of, refuses to sign 
the treaty, 56. 

Kick!, general, at battle of Praga, iv. 194— 
fall of, at Ostroleiika, 205. 

Kidderminster, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Kiel, commencement of tlie Schleswig revolt 
at, viii. 157. 

Kiev, population of, ii. 11 note. 

Kiliaya Bey, defeat of, at Valtozzn, ii. 372. 

Kildare, o]iei‘.atioiL of tlic insurrection act in, 
1824, iii. 276 note— effects of the coercion 
act in, v. 22 no! e— bill abolishing bisho]»rie 
of, 23 note— ]troclaimcd in 1848, vii. :!01. 

Kilkenny, tlie assizes for 1822 in. ii. 194— 
operation of iusuircetion act in, 1821, iii. 
276 note- outrages in, 1832, v. 10— iiilimi- 
clation of juries in, 17— proclaimed under 
the coercion act, and dimimiiinn of crime 
in, 22 and note— increase of, since the 
Union, 62 note— falling off in Protestants 
in, 410— proposed reform of convolution of, 
vi. 20. 

Killaln, bill abolishing bishoTwic of, v. 23 
note. 

Killar, a she])hcnl, ascent of Elbniz by, ii. 
344 note. 

Kilmarnock, intended rising in, 1848, vii. 
295. 

Kilnoe, monster repeal meeting at, vi. 306. 

Kiiibiim, the capture of, us an instance of 
naval attack on land defences, u 358. 

King, colonel, at Bamnuggur, vii. 101. 

King’s College, Lord Winchelsea’s ohserva-- 
tions on Wellington's conduct regarding, 

iii. 368 note. 

King’s County, effects of the coercion act in, 
y. 22 note. 

Kinglako, Mr, the >vritings of, i. 2 ^. 

Kii^ton, attack of tlie American^JVipath' 
isers on, vl. 95. 

Kinkel, the poems of, iv. 281. 

Kinnaird, lord, i. 172. 

Kioitei, defeat of the Russians at, iii. 24. 

Kiossa Maliomct Pacha, defeat of, at Akhal< 
ssikh, iii. 34 et aeqf.— clisgraccd, :iS. 

Kiow, defeat of the Poduliaii insurgents at, 

iv. 202. 

Kipamos, cauturd of, by the Candians, ii. 
400.. 

Kirk Idssions, the, and the old Scotch poor-^ 
law, vi. 349— under the new, 351. 

Kirkee, Imttle of, vi. 170. 

Kisker, M., minister of justice, viii. 168. 

Kiss, Colonel Ernest, excciitiou of, 28L 

Kiss, the works of, iv. 298. 

Kissclcf, general, ill. 63. 
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Klapka, colonel, junction of, with Geoigey, 
viii. 24&~disBati8faction with Dembinski, 
249— pkuis proposed by, 251— at Tapio- 
Biscko, 252— at IsaszQf?, 253— subsequent 
movements, 254— captures Waitzen, ib . — 
battle of Komom, 267 et ^.—garrisons 
it, 268— victory of, before Komoin, 276— 
capitulates at Komom, 280. 

Klebcr, his system of government in Egypt, 

Klein, general, viii. 91. 

Klopstock, the Messiah of, iv. 274— as a lyric 
poet, lb. 

Kmety, general, viii. 254. 

KnatchbuU, Sir £., at the meeting on Fen- 
eiiden Heath, iii. 339— vote of, on the ad- 
dress, 1830, 877— offered office under Earl 
Grey, 3— supports Feel against the reform 
bill, 26— tlirown out for Kent, 34— pay- 
master of forces, 1835, v. 407 note— treas- 
urer of navy, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Knezich, captain, execution of, viii. 281. 

Knocktopher, massacre of the police at, v. j 
9. 

Knout, punishment of the, in Russia, ii. 19 
— ^vii. 233. 

Knowledge, relations of, to mortality, i. 25. 

Koclianowski, a member of the provisional 
government of Foland, iv. 179, 180. 

Kdcblin, a leader of the secret societies in 
France, ii. 228. 

Koglof, captain, loyalty of, ii 68. 

Koh-i-Noor diamond, the, vi 216. 

Kohistan, insurrection under Dost Mahom- 
med in, vi. 243— operations of Sale in, 244 
— disaster of the Ghuorka regiment in, 
256. 

Kojnk Pass, the, vi. 233— defeat of General 
England in, vii 34— forcing of, by him, 38. 

Kolding, struggle at town of, viii. 191. 

Kollowrath, count, at Novara, viii. 117, 199, 
200— ministry of, 202. 

Kolodno, defeat of Dwemicki at, iv. 202. 

Kolysko, insurrection in Fodolia under, iv. 

202 . 

Komom, fortress of, viii. 241— Advance of the 
Auatvans to, 242— blockaded, 243— raising 
of siege of, 258— battle of, 267— defeat of 
the Austrians before, 276— surrender of, to 
the Austrians, 280. 

Kouieh, population of, ii. 331 note— advance 
of Ibrahim FUcha to, v. 248— preparations 
for battle of, 249— forces on both sides, ib. 
—battle of, ib. et as?.- its results, 251. 

KdxiigiA)eig, petitions for the States-general 
ffroni, iv. 252— religious excitement in, 1846, 
254. 

Knolangtoo, capture of, by tlio British, vii. 
15. 

Kordofan, assigned by treaty to Mehemet 
Ali, V. 279— treaty between Turkey and 
Mehemet Ali regarding, 396. 

Kffmer, the poems of, and their influence, iv. 
223— 4he songs of, 278— qp a dramatic poet, 

Korolkoff, general, death of, iii. 39 

Korsabice, Mademoiselle Eulalie de, if. 827 
—taken with the Duchess de Beni, 328. 

Koshen, appointed viceroy at Canton, vii. 12 
—treaty concluded, ib— its disavowal, and 
his recall, ib. -degraded, 14. 

Eusseir, defeat of the Turks near, v. 246. 


Kossuth, fjouis, heads the liberals in Hun- 
gary, viii 203;-deinands of, iA— resigna- 
tion of, 215— his ehancter as leMor'of the 
democratic party, 218 — efforts to raise 
forces, Ac., 228 — proclamation, ib.— ilc- 
clares Reizig and Jellachich traitors, 225— 
at battle of Schweehat, 235, 236— removes 
with the govommeiit to Dobreezin, 243— 
proclamation, ib.— movements directed to 
Gcorgoy hy, 244— efforts tooiganisc forces.. 
245 — displaces Dcnibinski, 240— division 
between, and Geoigey, and his views, 255 
et SM.— declaration of independence, and 
he cnoBon governor, 256— energetic prepa- 
rations, 257 — dissensions between, and 
Geoigey, Ac., 259— his jealousy of Georgey , 
265— entiy of, into Pesth, 266— increasing 
jealousy between, and Geoigey, 269— dis- 
misses Georgey, but compelled to rcstora 
him, 270 — resignation of, 277 — takes re- 
fuTO in Turkey, and evades turning Mus- 
Mulnian, 317, 318. 

Kosto, gtmcral, ivoundcd during insurrection 
of July, riii. 49. 

KOthen, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note— railway from Berlin^u, 
250. 

Kotree, defeat of the Affghan insurgents at, 
vi. 245. • 

Kotzebue, the dramas of, iv. 276— the assassi- 
nation of, ii. 88, iv. 228 — execution of his 
murderer, 229— injury done by Uic murder 
to the ciiiiso of freedom, ib. 

Koulcflschii, battle of, iii. 56. 

Kouprianoff, general, operations under, 1829, 
ill. 63. 

Kouprikioi, preparations of the Turks at, iii. 
BB — ^their defeat at, ib. 

Kourchid Pacha, »er. Chourehid. 

Kragh, general von, victory of, at idstedt, 
viii. 194. 

Kr^owa, defeat of the Bussinns at, iii. 29. 

Krasinski, general, attack by the mob on, iv. 
180. 

Krasowsky, general, iii. 60— operations of, in 
Persia, 11— left to conduct tlie siege of Si- 
listria, 54— operations of, before ychumla, 
61. 

Krasucki, general, operations of, against 
Dwemicki, iv. 202. 

Krauss, M., viii. 237. 

Kremlin, the arohitectuie of the, ii. 22. 

Kreut^ general, cavalry combat under, iii. 
55— operations under, iv. 195— defeats of, 
ib.— successes of, against Sierawicki, 201- - 
at first defeated by Chr/aiiowski, and ulti- 
mately drives him liack, ^3— St assault of 
Warsaw, 212. 

Kronstadt, threatened by tlio Hnni^rians, 
and occupied by the Russians, viii. 250 — 
taken by the Hungarians, ib. 

Krudener, madame, i. 208— and the Emperor 
Alexander, 110— her influence over him, ii. 
66 . 

Knikowieckski, general, at Fraga, i\“ lO-l— 
becomes president of the council. 200— at- 
tempts to negotiate, 201— suirendlrs, 212. 

Kuban river, scenery, Ac., of the, iL 345. 

Kuchelbecker, a Russian conspiratur, ii. 
65. 

Knhno, M., minister of lluance, viii ICS. 
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Kuraaon, expulsion of the Ghoorkas from, 
vi. 176. 

Kupfer, XL, ascent of Elbruz by, ii. 344 note. 

Kumatzski, general, attempt to assassinate, 
iv. 180. 

Kuroar, defeat of the Russians .at, iv. lO.?. 

Knrrachee, admission of Englisli .agent to, 
viii. 51— entrance of the Britisli into, 52— 
construction of pier and harbour at, 63, 
103. 


Kurruck Singh, death of, viii. 66. 

Kurtejme, draoat of the Russians at, iii. 27. 
KusanlLk, pass through the Balkan by, iii. 
o8. 

Kustendji, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
18. 

Kiitahidi, advance of Ibrahim Pacha to, v. 
251. 

Kydloo, repulse of the British at, vi. 186— its 
capture, 


XjabnnofT-Rastowsky, prince, dismissed lh)m 
oflice, iii. 10. 

Labbey do Pompieres, M., iii. 140 note. 

Labedoyerc, colonel, the arrest and trial of, 
ordered, i. 93— the treason of, 124 — his ar- 
rest, t5.— his trial and condemnation, ib. — 
his death, 125— indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

L:ibcdoy6re, a revolutionary leader, 1S47, vii. 
.372. 

Lahoissi^re, M., his arrest oixlered, iv. 334— 
arrest of, 33S. 

p.T,^1)orde, count, indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

Liibonie, M. de, signs tlie protest against the 
onlonnauces, iii. 1.38— meeting of liberal 
chiefs at house of, 140. 

Labonchcre, Mr, Jamaica bill inti'odnccd by, 
vi. 114— argnnieiits for it, t’6.— on tlie colo- 
nisation resolutions, 123— secretary for Ire- 
land, 1846, vii. 221 note— a in ember of the 
committee on the bank charter act. 112— 
motion by, for rei)cal of tho navigation 
laws, viii. 288— arguments for it, ih. et seq. 

Labour, raral, no demand for, in France, iii. 
173— necessity of combination in favoqf of, 
246— redundance of, and its effect in Ire- 
land, 266 — practical representation of, un- 
der the old system, iv, 60— effect of the 
cxmtractiou of the cun-ency on wages of, 63 
— want of representation of, under the re- 
form bill, 72— high price of, in old commu- 
nities, 80— the interests of the bouigcoisic 
opposed to Uiose of, 82— the stniggle be- 
tween it and c.apital in France, prin- 
ciples of the St Simonians regarding, 140— 
effects of revolution of 1830 on, in France, 
383— bill for regulating hours, Ac., of, in 
factories, v. 55 — high rates of, in the Unit-; 
ed States, vi. 46— low rates of, in Uindos- 
tan, 154— price of, reduced by the contrac- 
tion of the currency, 300— w.ages of, injus- 
tice of income tax on, 301— demand for, 
caused by railways in England, vii. 252, 2.53 
— ollegef^influence of proposed factory bill 
on reniuneraAm of, 269— price of, in ricb 
and poor states, SlS^ffccts of inadequate 
cnircncy on, in France, 126— growing im- 
portance of state of, in France, 131— dis- 
cussion in the Chamber, and speech of 
Arago on it. 132 et seq — effects of the con- 
scription on the demand for, in France, 1.34 
— tlu^ stniggle between capital and, in 
France, 163— high price of, in Algeria, 169 
— attcfftion to interests of, in revolution of 
1848, viii. 11— decree fixing honrs of, th.— 
new law regulating hours oL in France, 
55 — prison system of, in France, Ac., 
334. 


Labour rate act for Ireland, expenditure un- 
der the, vii. 246 note. 

Labourdonnaye, M., speech of, against the 
proposed amnesty, i. 141— elected presi- 
dent of the Deputies, iii. 103. 

Labourers, crowding of, into towns in France, 
iii. 175. 

Labouring classes, the, effects of variations 
of the currency on, ii. 138— discontent of, 
in Oieat Britain, vi. 46— position of, here 
and abroad, 290 — effects of the railway ma- 
nia on, 339— motion regarding, 1845, 355. 

Lacoinbre, a leader of the extreme party, viii. 
29. ■ 

Ijiclian, M. dc,'an adliercnt of the Duchess 
de Berri’s, iv. 223. 

Lachasse de Verigny, general, killed by the 
explosion of the infernal machine, v. 297. 

La Chatre, reform lianquet at, vii. 131. 

La Contemporaine, alleged connection of, 
with the Louis Philippe letters, vii. 142. 

Lacretelle, M., the worKS of, iii. 195— opposes 
the re-establishment of the censorship, and 
dismissed firom oflice, 94. 

Lacrosse, M., viii. 332. 

J^cy, admiral, viii. 86 note. 

Lacy, general, conspiracy under, in Barce- 
lona, and his death, i. 340. 

Lacy, colonel, v. 181. 

Ladenburg, M., viii. 108. 

Ladoga, lake, ii. 47. 

Ladvocat, M., proposes to proclaim ttlie em- 
pire in 1830, IV. 90. 

Laez, Don Victor, the king’s confessor, dis- 
missed, ii. 300. 

Lafayette, the marquis de, and the conspiracy 
of 1815, i. 149, 151— defeated in tlie elec- 
tions for 1817, 289— returned as member to 
the Deputies, 305— beads the extreme libe- 
rals in 1819, il 88— arguments of^igninst 
the re-establishnient of the censorship, 100 
—and a^iiist the new electoral law, 104— 
efforts of, in 1820, to corrupt the military, 

111— expectations of, from the conspiracy 
in the army, 112— heads the secret societies 
of France, 225— named a member of Ber- 
ton’s provisional government, ib. — insti- 
gates the conspiracy at Rochelle, 226— plan 
of, for the escape of the condemned, 227— 
at the expulsion of Manuel, 281— protests 
against, t, 282— diare of the indemnity re- 
edivedby, iiL 83— denunciation of multipli- 
cation of government offices by, 103— pre- 
parations of, against the Polignac ministry, 

112— his Journey in the south, 45.— during 
the Three Days, 144— at the meeting of the 
liberals at Lafltte’s, 147— accepts tiio com- 
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Lafayette, the marquis de, continued. Lagardt, general, royalist attack on. at Ntmes. 

mand of Paris, ib. —established in the Hotel i. 101. • 

de VUle,^48— oldects of the party of, 160— Lf^os, liberal revolt in, v. 120— captnied by 
perplexity and inresolutiou of, iv. 86— re- Don Peitw), 130. 

ceptiOD of the republican deputation by, 89 Lagrange, M. , conduct of, on his trial, v. 293 
—his indecision, iO.— continued indecuion -declaration of, in favour of reform pro- 
of, and visit of the Duke of Orleans to, 94 cession, vii. 385— an insurgent leader in 
—yields, and recognises the latter, ib.— de- 1848, 390— invades the Chamber of Depu- 

putations of National Guards. Ac., to, 105 ties, 400— returned to Assembly, viii. 41— 

—attitude of, and its dang^a, 106— op- arrested, 355. 

poses the dismissal of Odillon Barrot, 123 La Graqja, the revolt of, v. 189, 209. 
—demands of, as commander of NarioiiaF La liarpe, the preceptor of Alexander, it 
Guard, 127— dismissed from the command, 56. 

128— iirguments of, for the abolition of the La Hitte, M. de, elected for Paris, viii. 343 
hereditary peerage, 162— preparations for note. 

new insurrection by, 329— at Lamarque’s Tiahner, major, execution of, viii. 281. 
funeral, 330— his indecision, 331— motion Liilmre, city of, viL 77— Sikh population of, 
made by, at the meeting at Lafltto’s, 332— 76— advance of the British toward 95— 

his arrest urged, 333— propagandist com- treaty regarding subsidiary force at, 97. 
mittee headed by, 363— heads the republic- Lainb, M. dc, ehoscu president of the Gliaih- 
ans, 368— heads the committee of the secret ber, i. 117— becomes ininistcr of tlie inte- 

societies, 373— insurrectionary movements riur, 140— views of, regarding the electoral 

organised by, 1834, 376— deatli of, 378— his law, 152— ]nea8un‘8 of, to relieve the dis- 

character, 379 et seq. tress of 1816, 274— in the Chamber of 1816, 

Lalittc, M., in the Chainbcr of 1816, i. 275 — 275 — ^Inll refolding bequests to the ehun'h 

returned to tlie Deputies in 1817, 289 — ^mu- brought in by, 285— liis argiiiiieiits for 

lion by, with regard to tlie electoral law, 286— policy advocated by, in 1818, 306— 

311— party of, in tlie Deputies, 1819, ii. 87 tenders his resignation, 307— rupture of, 

views of, in 1819, 88— violent langu^e of, with the Doctrinaires, ii. 115— resignsJJio 

in the Deputies, 109— subscription by, for uiinistry of public instruction, 120— iuti- 

Gencral Foy*s family, iii. 86— returned for macy of Mariignac with, iii. 102. 

Paris in 1827, 100— during the Three Days, Laing, lieutenant, death of, at Beh-Mecu, vi. 
144— meeting of liberals at house of, 146— 258. 

their resolutiou, 147— efforts of, to arrest Laity, lieutenant, a pariisan of Louis Napo- 
the revolution, 161— heads the Orlcaiiists, leon's, v. 322— pamphlet in favour of Louis 
iv. 84— aiguinents of, for the duke’s being Napoleon by, and his trial and sentence 
called to the crown, 85— meeting and pro- for it, 353. 

ceedings of the Orloanists at tlie hotel of. Lake, lord, on the proportion of European 
86— letfer (him, to the duke, tb.- farther and Asiatic troo]is, vi. 168— remniistraucc'S 

pro(;oedings of, in his favour, 87— proceed- of, against the t reaty with llolkai', Ac., 172 

ings of the Orlenuists against the Napo- --his resignation and death, 173. 
leonists at his hotel* 90— their panic on tlie Lake, lieutenant, at siege of Mooltan, vii 
irresolution of the Duke of Orleans, ib. — 104. 

accompanies the duke to the Hotel do Lakes, number, A^c., of, in China, vii, 3. 
Villu, 93— member of Louis Philippe’s first Lai Singh, vii. 80. 

cabinet,99— at tlie court of Louis Pliilipiie, Lolande, admiral, and the treacherous sur- 
105— choien president of Chamber, 107— render of the 'Turkish fleet, v. 266— re- 
formation of ministry of, 124— his state- called fhmi the Levant, 275. 

meiit of its principles, tb. —changes in it, Lalla-Maghinia, dispute with Marocco re- 
128— fall of his ministry, 143— his charac- garding, vii. 182. 

ter, and cause of his fhll, tb.— opposition Lnlleiiiand, a student, death of, ii. 108— his 

candidate for tlie presidency of the Chafti- funeral, and efforts to ranew the disturb- 

ber, 1831, 148 — on the increase of the anecs at it, 110. 

anny, 312— meeting of opposition to or- Lallemaud, the brothers, tlie arrest and trial 

ganiif-3 nAr insurrection at Jiia hotel, 329— of, oiriered, i. 93. 

at Laiiianiue’s fUneral, 330— meeting at liis Ijalli, marauis de, i. 308. 

hotel during tlie insurrection, 332— his ar- Lally, Tollendul. arguments of, gainst 

rest urged, 833— meeting after suppression change in the electoral law, i.4l0. 

of the revolt, and their deputation to the La Malunia, defeat of Abd-el-Kader at, vii. 

king, 337— motiority aminst, as president 188. 

of Deputies, 357— anu again, 1834, 381— La Mannora, general, viii. 86— suppression 
votes for, as ))iesident, v. 283— republican of the revolt at Genoa by, 122. 

views of, 1837, 345— views of, on the sntt- Laiiiarque, general, indemnity to, ii. 122 note 
rage, 1839, 372— «t reform b^qnct, 1840, —arguments of, on foreign affairs, 1831, iv. 

vii. 128 — heads the reform movement, 157 ri on Poland, 159— duel between, 
131. ^ - anil Sebastian!, ib. note— death of, 329— 

Lafitte, general, a leader of the conspiracy in his previous career and character, ib. ••liis 
the army, ii. 112. fhneral, and commencement of insurrec- 

J^afontaine, general, wounded during insur- tion at it, tb. et seq. 

rection of July, viii. 46. Lamartine, M. de, on the national character 

Lagarde, M. de, ambassador to Spain, ii. 265 of the French, i. 88— anecdote of, ii. 76 
— witlidrawod of, 267. note— on the state of Paris in 1819, 88— on 
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Lamartine, M. dc, continvul. 
tbe ]j^oceedin^ of the liberals in 1820, 111 
— accoimt of Napoleon’s exile at St Helena 
by, 129—011 the danger to France from tbe 
Spanish revolution, 254— character of Louis 
XVlll. by, 211— picture of Servia and the 
Servians by, 322— refuses office under Po- 
lignac, iii. 122 — on the ortlonnaiices of 
Charles X., 134 — on the foundlings of 
Paris, &c., 171 note— tbe works of, 189— 
writer of moinnirs, 201— a writer for the 
daily press, 211— tbe autobiography of, iv. 
287— rise and character of, in public life, 
379— his eoiifluct during the revolution of 
1848, 380— bis qualities as a statesman and 
orator, arguments of, against the laws 
proposed against tiie press, 1835, v. 301 et 
seq. — opposes tlic new laws against the 
press, 1336, 303— on tbe trial of the con- 

< federates of Louis Na]ioleon, 323 — argu 
inents for thalaw for diHiunction of trials^ 
325— speech of, against the suppression of 
foundling hospitals, 350— speech of, on the 
Fasteni question, 1839, 367— speech of, on 
literaiy property, vii. 144 note — aigumciits 
f)f, in favour of reform, 152 — ^liis error in 
these, 153— arguments of, in favour of the 
Duebesse d’Orlcans as regent, 157 et seq.-— 
ctfuct of his joining the liberals, 159— his 
character ns a statesman, 161— his exces- 
sive vanity and its results, 162— on the 
trial of Teste, &c., 369— speech of, at re- 
fonn banquet at MaQon, 374— his ulterior 
views, 375 — speech of, ou tlie address, 
1848, 378— demands a rejmblic, 398— his 
picture of the Duchesso d’Orleans, 399— 
his proceedings, 1 5. —appointed one of the 
provisional governiiumt, 400— picture <»f 
the revolutionists by, 401— account of the 
difficulties of tlie provisional government 
by, viii. 3— his conduct in regard to the 
Urapeau rouge, 4 — opposition of, to ftce 
trade, 11— disclaims Lcdru-Kollin’a circu- 
lar, 19— appointed a member of College of 
France, ib. — efforts of, against the extreme 
iwirty, i6.— pacific, circular to foreign states, 
20 — answer to Irisli deputation, 21— his 
secret views, 22 — disclaims the attempt on 
Belgium, 23— declaration of, to the Poles, 
24— communications between, and Lord 
Normanby, 25— reception of, by tiie Com- 
pagnies d’Elite, Ac., 27— during the social- 
ist demonstration, 29— attempts to conci- 
liate Blanqui, Ac., 30— preparations against 
the revolt, 31 — dissensions between, and 
his collcagncsf 32— ])opularity of, 33— votes 
for, 34 note— B])ccch on foreign affiiirs. 35 
— a ufemter of the executive commission, 
i5.— coalition with Lodru-Rollin, {5. —on 
republicanism in France, 36— during the 
revolt of May 15, 38, 39— efforts of, against 
Louis Napoleon, 40— urges resignation of 
executive commission, 41— ou tho revolt 
of June, 44— arguments of, for single 
Chamber in Assembly, 56 et ae^.— views 
and arguments of, on election of presi- 
dmt, 58, 59— votes for, as president, 66— 
tUbiioliticalfallof, 67. 

Lamb, Mr, secretary for Irdand, iii. 314 
note. 

Lamb, Mr, British minister in Portugal, v. 
118. 


r^mberg, count, appointed eommandcr-in- 
chief in Hungary, viii. 223 -his inurder, 
224. a 

Lambert, commodore, at Rangoon, vii. 108. 
Lambrecht, M., a Jacobin, returned to the 
Deputies in 1819, ii. 84. 

Lambnischini, Cardinal, papal legate to 
France, a member of the Camarilla, iii. 72 
— dcnoimccd by the liberals, vii. 342. 
Lamenai8,*che abbd de, the writings of, iii. 
202— demanded as counsel by the prisonoi's 
for treason in 1834, v. 292— prosecution of, 
1841, vii. 140. 

Lamorici^re, general, at assault of Constan- 
tine, V. 341— wounded, ift.— character of, 
viL 174— at the Col dc. Moiizaia, 177— ope- 
rations of, against Ab-el-Kader, ISO— de- 
feat of tho Moors by, 182— further opera- 
tions, 183— surrender of Abd-cl-Kadcr to, 
188— appointed commander of the National 
Gnard, 302— proceedings of, at the Tuile- 
lies, 394, 396— during the revolt of June, 
viiL 44 et scf/.— war-minister under Cavaig- 
nac, 51 note— a member of the permanent 
commission, 345— votes for the motion of 
tho quoisiors, 353— arrested, .355. 
Lanarkshire, trial in the Shcritf Court of, i. 
169 note— insurrectionary movements in, 
1820, and tlicir suppression, ii. 161 --sta- 
tistics of voters registered in, iv. 66 note — 
cost of various strikes in, vl. 79 note — riots 
in, 1842, 285 — their suppression, 286—. 
pressure, Ac., of tolls in, 316 note— ratif) 
of mortality in, vii. 271 — suffering ami 
pauperism in, 1848, 293— results of estab- 
! iishment of iiolice in, viii. 804 note— recom- 
mitments of ticket-oMeave convicts in, 307 
note. 

Jjancashirc, continuance of military training 
in, 1820, ii. 160— distress in, 1826, iii. 287— 
no small notes issued in, 291— addliional 
. members for, iv. 21 bote— elections of 1835 
in, v. 409— pauperism in, 1839, vi. 72— fail- 
ures of banks in, 1847, vii. 277— the bank- 
ruptcies in, during 1847, 285. 

Lancaster, intended rising at, 1817, i. 166. 
liancasteriau scliouls, establlsliiuent of, in 
Russia, ii. 34. 

I^and, unequal pressure of the poor-rates on, 
i. 62— Brougham on the burdens imposed 
on, ii. 170 — extent of, held in mortmain in 
•Turkey, 326— effects of the subdivision of, 
in f'ranco, iii. 172— burdens on, in France, 
174— necessity of, to the Irish peasantry, 
265— competition for, and efleCts'xif this 
in Ireland, 267— ^at snbdivision of, in 
Ireland, for political pmposes, 269— de- 
pendence of tlie Irish poor on the posses- 
sion of, 270— effects of subdivision of, in 
Ireland, 360— transference of, in Ireland 
under tho Encumbered Estates Commis- 
sion, 302— burdens on, iv. 60, 61 note— pre- 
portion of income tax paid by the, 66— pre- 
dominance given to tho shopkboping inte- 
rest over, 60— direct taxes on, 71— numbers 
de^..ndent on, taxes paid by, Ac., 77— con- 
* tinned depression of, 1834, v. 50— specula- 
tions in, in the United States, 1837, vi. 
57 — treasury order regarding cash pay- 
ments for, ib . — system of sale of, in tho 
United States, and in the British colonies, 
124— high prices paiil by railway coniiia- 
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IjaTirl, conXimtcil. 

nies for, 339— burdens on, Mr Ward’s mo- 
tion Tcgainjlinf;, 1845, 355— Mr Gonlbnm on 
the burdens on, 382 note— mortgages on, 
in Ireland, vii. 250— prcssiini of mortgages 
and taxes on, in Froiioc, 119— changes in 
laws regarding sale, &c., of, in Prussian 
Poland, 197— taxes paid by, in France, 
viii. 50— statistics regarding, in Prussia, 
139 note— new system of sal#uf, in the 
colonies, 310. 

Jiands, large purchases of, in tho United 
States through the paper currency, vL 49. 

T.nnd defences, the attack of, by naval forces, 
V. 357 et wq. 

Land offices, the, of the United States, vi. 
124. 

Land tax, the, pressure of, in France, iii. 174, 
iv. 81— additions to, 1831, in France, 138— 
proposed substitution of, for tithes in Ire- 
land, V. 68 — ^liow levied under tho Zemin- 
dar system, vi. 160— and under the village, 
161— amount, Ac., of, in India, 105— in 
China, vii. 5. 

Land tenure, insecurity of, in Turkey, ii. 
320. 

Tjand tenures, system of, in China, vii. 5. 

Laiidabtira, the murder of, ii. 240. 

J^andarics, M., moves the trial of IjOuIs Blane, 
viii. 40. 

Landau, surrendered by France to the allies, 
i. 108— provision of tlie Diet regarding, iv. 
218. 

Landed aristocracy, offocts of tho currency 
bill of 1819 on the, i. 3— effects of want of, 
in France, iii. 178— ti’ansfci’cnce of politi- 
cal power from the, iv. i. 

Jjanded interest, the, continued depression 
of, ill England, 1823, iii. 221— growth of, 
under the protective system, Iv. 2— not 
predominant under the old constitution, 
60— effects of the (fmtraction of the cur- 
rency on, 70— opposition to the sliding 
scale among, vi. 294— division of, by the 
railway mania, 339— burdens of, viii. ^3. 

Landed property, distribution of the, in 
tipoin, i. ^20— effects of the excessive sub- 
division of, in Fmiice, vii. 134. 

Landed pro]irictors, Louis Blanc on the, in 
France, iv. 303— indifference of, to strikes, 
vi. 78— want of, in Cliiim, vii. 3, 5. 

L^aiidholdcrs, tho Irisli extravagance, Ac., of, 
iii. 360— representation of, under tho old 
constitution of Enghmd, iv. 50— Mr Att- 
wood oif the position of, v. 29— political 
feeling of, in America, vi. 60— the Scotch, 
liberality of, during tlie famine, vii. 251. 

Landlord, absolute power of the, in Ireland, 
and its efferdis, iii. 266. 

Landlords, Sjplitting u]> of farms for political 
purposes in Ireland by tlie, iii. 269— Irish, 
absenteeism among, 271— their association 
in Orange lodges, 7b.— jiolitical influence 
of, over •their tenantry in Ireland, .335 — 
exorbitant ]iowei-s conferred on, in Ireland, 
vi. 376. S 

Ijandolplie, M., v. 292. • 

lAndoii, Miss, the poems of, i. 257. 

Landon, captain, defeat of the American 
sympathisers by, vi. 102. 

Landowners, tlie Irish, conduct of, during 
the famine, vii. 250— number of, in Pinissia, 


riii. 139 note- representation of, in Ger- 
many, 142. 

lAwlseer, tlie paintings of, i. 201. 

TiUndwebr, the Prussian, iv. 237. 

li!iiigcrman, general, at Ostrolouka, iv. 
205. 

Langeron, count, operations of, against the 
Turks, iii. 60. 

Langley, Mr, on the crisis of 1847, vii. 
262. 

Languinan, M. dc, aiguments of, against 
clmngo in the electoral law, i. 312. 

Lou^juinais, M., opposes the law of unlimitiul 
arrest, L 121 — amendment by, regarding 
disHohition of Assembly, viii. 336. 

Lansdowne, marquess of, arguments of, 
against tho foreign enliKtmeiit bill, i. 209 
et speech of, in favour of free trade, 
it 168— at the trial of the queen, 177— bill 
for enfranchising tho English Catholics 
brought ill by, iii. 279— baenmes home se- 
cretary, 314 — ^threatens resignation, 326— 
resignation of, 327 — ^i)re.sident of tho coun- 
cil, iv. 3 note— one of the commission for 
giving the royal assont to tlie rclnrui bill, 
56— president of council, 1835, v. 420 note — 
supports the life-] (reservation bill for 
land, vi. 373 -estimate by, of the agricul- 
tural loss in 1848, vii. 247— on the educa- 
tion question, 1847, 273 — supports gbv- 
cromoiit on the Greek affair, viii. 319. 

Laiisilnwiic House, social iuflucueo of, i. 
268. 

Ijaiisfidd, cuimtoss of (Lola Montes), viii. 
149. 

T^nza, a Saidinian deputy, viii. 112— motion 
by, against tho armistice, 121. 

Tjao-Kinn, system of, in Chinn, vii. 6. 

1japas,ta Greek chief, at Tliennopylw, ii. 
374. 

Jja Fenissiurc, defence of, by the Veudeans, 

iv. 325. 

liapidgc, captain, v. 180. 

La riacc, votes for re-establishing tho ccii- 
soreliip, iii. 94. 

Laplaque, M., becomes minister of tinance, 

v. 326. 

Jja Plata, atthirs of, 1847, vii. 336. 

Jjaimiikliiiie, prince, ii. 58. 

Lan'om, cnjdiiin, bis rejiGrt on tlie'diinm- 
ished produce of wheat, 1. 6, vi. 383 notes. 

Lard, iniporicd, proposed new tarifl* on, vi. 
296 note. 

Larecbc, an agent of Lafayette's, ii. 226. 

Lareguy, supports the Orleanists, iv. SO. 

Ijiirissa, paeiia of, ii. 397. 

Laroclicjaquclein, Auguste dc, iidclity of, to 
Charles X., iii. 157, 168. > * 

Larochqjaquelcin, M. de, at Oporto, v. 131— 
opposes tlio constitution of 1848, viii. 60. 

Lnrraga, repulse of tlie Carlists at, v. 173. 

TjBS Aiimrillos, the inartjuis, miuistcr-at-war 
in 1820, i. 351. 

La thincta, capture of, by the Sicilian revo- 
lutionists, i. 366— recaptured, ib. ^ 

Los Gabezos, coinmenccmeiit of the rcvoll ol 
the Spanish army at, i. 346. ^ 

Los Casas, Napoleon's conversations as re- 
corded by, ill. 197. 

Losimurs, general, during the insurrection of 
1834, iv. 378. 

Latukia, capture of, by the allies, v. 277. 
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La Taftia, conference between Bugeand and 
AM-cl-Kader a1^ v. 838— terms of treaty of, 
83^indignation at treaty in France, ib. 

La Tentation, opera of, iv. 354. 

Laiil, cardinal, heuil of the C.amarilla in 
France, ili. 72— great iiilliieuce of, 75, 
105. 

Ijatoiir, count, defection of, viii. 110. 

Latour, count, war-minister, preparations of, 
for the llungiarian war, viii. 221— plana <»f, 
for the war, 232— measures of, to reinforce 
Jellachich, 22.'}— during the insuircction at 
Vienna, 220— his iniinlcr, 228. 

Latour-Dupin, M., resignation of, iv. 99. 

Latour- Maiibourg, gciici'a], votes for the 
capital punishment of Ney, i. 129— made a 
Itccr, 314 — boeoincs niinister-at-war, ii. 80 
— ^new orgaiiisatiou given to the aniiy by, 
117— appointed member of the privy coun- 
cil, and governor of the Invalides, 12.'} — re- 
signs under JLoiiis Philip])c, iv. 99. 

Latrc, general, suppression of the revolt .at 
Corunna by, ii. 2.38, v. 200 — dcfesit of 
Cfmnt Negri by, 225. 

T.:inderdaie, lord, on the detention of Napo- 
leon at St Helena, i. 08. 

rjiiudriu, M. , elected to the Assembly, viii. 

Ijaiienboig, the duchy of, viii. 150— statiatit's 

••of, 140 note— accepts the Germanic consti- 
tution of 1348. 181. 

Laiinccaton, x^^rtially diafi'anchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Laiiriston, marslinl, ii. 302— placed at the 
head of the household, 117 — suiipovts Vil- 
lele on the Spanish (piestion> 200. 

Lauzet, M., on the position of the king to- 
ward the Chamber, 1834, v. 287. 

Laval, M., French missionaiy in Tahiti, vi. 
324. 

Lavalctte, M., proscribed in 1815, i. 93— the 
trial of, 131 — condemned, 132— his escape, 
ib. et mi. 

Lavalctte, niadame, efTorts of, on behalf of 
lier hnsb.and, i. 132— takc.s Ins place in firi- 
son, and enables liim to escape, 133— seve- 
rity of tlic court to her, ib. 

La Vendee, mt Vendee. 

Law. reforms in, iiitnaluccd by Nicholas TI , 
73 — ^powerlessness of, in Trel.and, aj^iiist 
the secret societies, iii. 275 -.alleged iwwer- 
lessness of, in Ireland, v. 17— the adminis- 
tration of, in India, vi. 109. 

Law expenses, amount of, on land in France, 
iii. 174. 

Taw proceedings, remission of duties in, 1824, 
iii. 223. 

Law iwfonu, committee for, in Piedmont, i. 
362. 

Lawless, Mr, progivss of, in tlie north of Ire- 
land, iii. 337 — held to b.ail, 338. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, the portraits of, i. 
258. 

Lawrence, escape of, on the murrler of Mac- 
naghten, vi. 261— one of the Affglian cap- 
tives, v!i. 40. 

Lawrence, m^jnr, compelled to evacuate Pe- 
sftawur, vii. 100. 

lAwtie, lieutenant, death of, vi. 177. 

Lawyers, the French, rancour of, against the 
Bourbons, iii. 126. 

Layard, Mr, motion by, regarding limited 


service in the aiiny, vii. 231— supports tho 
limited service system, 272. 

Laybach, the con^ss of, ii. 37t.-prepar:itions 
utt against the Piedmontese insurgents, 41 
—discussion in parliament on it, 181. 

lAymen, admission of, to the mpal council, 
viL 347. 

Lazar, general, execution of, viii. 281. 

Lazes, defeat of the, at Khart, iii. 47. 

Leach, Sfk- John, Master of the Bulls, iii. 314 
note. 

licad, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 2C0. 

League newspaper, the, vi. 358. 

Leander, the, at the battle of Algiers, i. 76, 
78, 79, 80. 

Learning, early progress of, in Germany, iv. 
267 — state, Ac., of, in China, vii. 7. 

Leatlier, rise in the duty on, i. 62— abolish- 
ment of war tax on, ii. 204— remission of 
duties on, 1880, 383. 

Lebanon, volleys of, increase of population 
in, ii. 323— aspect of the villages, &c. , of, 
328— range of, v. 244 — ^the inouutaincei's of, 
join the allies, 277. 

Lelieschu, mademoiselle, captured and mis- 
taken for tlie Dtudiess de Berri, iv. 323. 

Leblond, M., aiguments of, on election of 
president, viii. 58. 

Lebon, M., v. 292. 

Lebzelteni, c.ount, ii. 00— at the Congress of 
Verona, 258. 

Le Capitole, the oigaii of the Napoleonists, 
V, 300. 

TiCc.huowHki, prince, murder of, viii. 175. 

Lecomte, attempt of, to assassinate liouis 
Philippe, vii. 206. 

Lecourhe, general, evidence of, against Ney, 
i. 127. 

Ledru-Rollin, election of, as member of the 
Deputies, vii. 148— ])rf)secution and acquit- 
tal of, ih. — re-election of, 1842, 155— heads 
the opposition on the regency question, 150 
— ^refuses to attend the Chateau Bongo ban- 
quet, 373 — violent sjieech of, at lalle, 375— 
opposes tho conipruinise regaining the ban- 
quet, 384— declaration of, against the re- 
form procession, 385— oppcfics insurrec- 
tion, 396— opposes a re^ucy, 399— nomi- 
nated one of tho provisional gnveraiueiit, 
400 note— circular of, to the elcctoi-s, 1848, 
viii. 17 et eeq . — further iiieasiires to sway 
the elections, 19 — attempt of, to revolu- 
tionise Belgium, 23— new ciiculai' of, 25 et 
ser/.— dissolution of the Complies d’Elite 
by, 27— a party to the socialisP demonstra- 
tion, 28— during it, 29 — intrigues of, 30— 
conspiracy against, ib.— refuses to act with 
Blauqui, ib.— pntparations against the re- 
volt, 81— dissensions between, and Lamar- 
tine, 32— votes for, 1848, 34 note— coalition 
with lAmartino, 35— a member of the exe- 
cutive commission, 86 note— during the re- 
volt of 15th May, 88— implicated in the re- 
volt of June, 53— violent bamquet speech 
of, 62— voces for, as president, 66— moves 
thft accusation of Louis Napoleon, 337 — 

* elected to Legislative Assembly, 338 — 
moves the accusation of luiniaters, 339— 
his ^i£^it, 840— avowal of socialist princi- 
ples by, 343. 

Leeds, duke of, master of the horse, iii. 314 
note. 
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Leeds, Radical meeting at, 1819, ii. 151 — first 
transference of the members of Gniinpound 
to, 167— Protestant meeting at, 18‘28, iii. 
839— moticfti for giving representation to, 
1830, 387— ineinbers given to, iv. 21 note- 
violent reform meeting at, 50— the elec- 
tions for 1838 in, v. 14 — election of 1835 in, 
408— banquet to Lord Moi^ieth at, vi. 81— 
anti-com-law association formed at, 84 — 
ratio of mortality in, 1841, 283 ^ote^ls- 
tress in, 1841, 284— small proixnrtion of 
children at school at, 814 nota 

LefebVre, M. , iii. 140 note. 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes, general, selected for 
punishment after Waterloo, L 93— indem- 
nity to, ii. 122 note. 

Lefevre, Mr Shaw, elected Speaker, vi. 118— 
re-election of, as Speaker, 149. 

TiC Flo, general, arrested, viii. 355. 

Tjegal tender clause, the, in the bank charter 
act, vi. 339. 

TiOgaza, capture of, by the Carlists, v. 174. 

Legendre, general, death of, iv. 178. 

Legge, sergeant at the arrest of the Cato 
Street conspirators, ii. 159. 

Leghorn, insurrectionary movement at, 1848, 
viii. 70 — revolt at, 107— declares for a re- 
public, 111 — suiipression of the revolution 
in, 124. 

Legion of Honour, reconstitution of the, i . 153. 

Legislative Assembly, the elections for tlie, 
viii. 338— meeting of it, ift.— first proceed- 
ings, i5.— reject the accusation of the pre- 
sident, 839 — change of ministry, 341— feel- 
ing on it, t5.— various measures bv presi- 
dent, 342— new law of electoral rights, 344 
—vote on the civil list, &c., 345— coalition 
against the president, 346 — opening of 
new session, 347— rupture with president, 
348— violent proceedings, ih.— hostile vote 
against him, 849— cliange of ministry, and 
exhaustion of parties^th.— revision of con- 
stitution, 350— vote against revision of con- 
stitution, and prorogation, 851— state of 
parties, i5.— opening of session, 352— mo- 
tion of the quaestors, ih.— its rejection, 353 
—views of the leaders, 45.— conspiracy in, 
354— its dispersion, fb. 

Legislature, Prussian, by constitution of 1848, 
viii. 172— by the Gemianic constitution of 
1848, 181— as regulated by Austrian consti- 
tution of 1849, 240. 

Legitimate children, proportiem of, to illegi- 
timate in France, iiL 169— id Phris, iv. 140 
—1838, V. 350. 

Legitimists, rae, denunciations of Lafayette 
by, iv. 128— discontent of, 137— during tlie 
elections of 1834, 381— leaders of, in 1837, v. 
344— views of, on the suffinige, 1839, 372— 
tone of, toward the Thiers ministry, 878. 

Legnago, defeat of the Italians near, viii. 87. 

Le Otor, the platings of, iii. 215. 

Leibnitz, as the father of German philosophy, 
iv. 291. , 

Leicester, airests and executions for hi^ 
treason at, i. 165— intended rising at, 1817, , 
166— Protestant meeting at, 1828, iii. 839. J 

Leicestershire, additional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

Lelniiigen, prince of. president of the coun- 
cil under the Archduke John, viii. 163, 178 
— siieech of, on German unity, 17C— on the 


failure of the German revolution, 197— ut 
battle of Komoru, 268. 

Lciningen, count, relief of Arad by, vfii. 244 
•garrisons Temesvar, 258— execution oi; 

Leinster, the duke of, vi. 133. 

Leinster, state of tlie peasantry in, if. 192— 
Catholics and Protestants in, iii. 277 note 
—statistics of crime in, 1829-33, v. 16 
note. 

TjeiiiSic, revolutionary disturbances in, 1830, 

, iv. 116— railway lietween Magdeburg anti, 
250— religious excitement in, 1846, 254 — 
society for liberty of the press at, 363— re- 
volt in, 1848, viii. 183. 

Leith, mercantile losses, in, on the peace, i. 
45— landing of Geoi-ge IV. at, il 208— ratio 
of mortality in, vii. 271 note. 

Leitrim, agrarian outrages in, 1846, vi. 374, 
375 note. 

Lelcwel, a member of the provisional govern- 
ment of Poland, iv. 180. ‘ 

Lc Man, reform baiiquet at, vii. 131. 

Tjcmnos, defeat of tlic Turkish ileet of, ii. 
401. 

Li'uormand, mademoiselle, at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapcllc, i. 298. 

Leoimiister, partially tiisfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Leon, the bishop of, v. 171. . 

Leon, isle of, force collecstcd in the, for South 
America, i. .342— causes of the revolt there, 
343— its fli-st outbreak, 344— at first arrest- 
ed, {5. — ^ravages of yellow fever among tho 
troops in, 346— the army in, bn>ken up, 
356— reception of the decree against the 
priests in, 857. 

Leopol, privilege permitted to burghers of, 

vii. 198. 

Len]K>Id, prince, nian*iagu of the Piinccss 
Cliarlotte to, i. 69— the throne of Greece 
offered to, iL 421— refuses it, v. 259— pro- 
]H)sed as King of Belgium, iv. 131— elected 
to that crown, 150— elforts of, to secure 
Luxembourg, 152 — further demands and 
negotiations, and Holland declares war, ib. 
— rorccs under, 153— his defeat, ih.— mar- 
riage of, to the Princess Louise Marie, 341 
—reasons for desiring peace, 348— treaty 
with Holland, ib. — abandonment of the 
barrier treaty, 349— recognition of, agreed 
to at Congress of Muntz-Graetz, 364— ac- 
ceptance of the treaty of London by, v. 354 
—warlike measures forced by the republi- 
cans on him, ib.— attempt of the French 
revolutionists to overthrow, 1848, viii. 23— 
proceeilings of, on the French revolution 
of 1848, 146. . 

Leopold, prince of Saxe-Cohnig, i^candidato 
for Hie band of Queen Isabella, vii. 211 — 
lier hand offered to him by tlie queen-re- 
gent, 213. 

Leopold, grand -duke of Tuscany, liberal 
movement of, vii. 840. 

Leoiwldstadt, capture of, by the Austrians, 

viii. 243. 

Leitanto, defeat of Turkish garrison of, iL 
424— captured by the Greeks, iii. 64. J 

Lequeitio, captured by the Carlists, v. 187. 

Lenda, ravages of yellow fever In, ii. 237. 

Lerma, defeat of the royalists at, iL 252. 

Lerminier, change of views by, v. 348. 
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LiM’onx, Piem*, appoiniod by mob to provi- 
sional j»ovfniimMit, viii. UD— rctiimctl to 
AsstAiibly, 41— o))poscii the constitution of 
1818, GO. 

Leaio. captain, rcvolntionaiy niovcmont of, 
at Turin, i. 370. 

Leslie, captain, tlie artillery under, vii. 34, 

00— at Hyderabad, 62. 

licsmaiscons, M. Iluinbcrt dc, i. 120. 

I jessing, the works of, iv. 207. 

Lethbridge, Sir Thomas, ai-gumeiits of, for 

1- cfieal of the corn laws, iii. :{0 1 . < 

Letters, increase of, under the. new postage 

system, vi. 128 and note — the charge 
against Sir James Graliam of opening, 352. 

Jjcuclitcnberg, the duke of, iv. 84— a <'ancli- 
date for the crown of Jlelginni, 120— decla- 
ration of FraiK'c. agiiin.st, 130, 134. 

Ijcvant, the, triule of Greece iii,ii. 356— recall 
of the Pniuch licet from, v. 275, 390. 

Levussicr, general, suppresses tlic revolt after 
the coup d’etat, viii. 357. 

Levis, dnkede, lidelity of, to Charles X., iii. 
157. 

L’Homme Jjibro newspaper, the, 18.39, v. 
363. 

• Liancourt, the <Uike of, a iiiomber of tlie 
Coiineil of Agrie.nlture, ii. 79. 

Liberals, the Fn'neh, conspiracy of, i. 140 — 
•their outbreak at Givnoble, 156 — efRirts of, 
in the elections of 1815, 273~their iiuijor- 
ity, ib. —their triumph in the elections of 
1817, 280— tlicir niea.sures and views in 

1817, 290— their gains by the elections of 

1818, 300— their geiicinl pnnnotion, 300— 
their ascendancy in 1818, 314— their in- 
creasing demands, ii. 79— their increasing 
strength, 80— their gains by the elections 
of 1819, 83— their designs in raris^^SlO, 88 
—their o])po.silion to the jiroposcd new 
electoral law, 89— their ])ositioii in the De- 
puties after the fall of Dcca/es, 08— their 
elforts to seduce the army, 103— tlieir pro- 
ceedings on tlie new clcctoml law, 107 — 
suppui't of the Paris rioters by tliciii, 100 
—their efforts to itni-se conspiracy in the 
army, lll—tlieir excitement, 1820, 116— 
their volieinoiice n^iust the Richelieu min- 
istry, 123— their views on the Spanish re- 
volution, 212— oppose the new law regard- 
ing the press, 223— losws by elections of 
1821, 229— their ivjnieiiigs on the success 
of the SiKuiisli revolutionists, 2.53— oppose 
the cx])m8i(m of Manuel from the Deputies, 
281— ctl'oils of, to sow disaffection in the 
army, 282— losses by elections of 1824, 306 
—their measures to make head against the 
tdinwli ll^y, iii. 99— their triumph in the 
electionsTor Paris, 1827, 100— coalition be- 
tween them and the royalists against Mar- 
tignac, 107— their preiiorations against tlie 
Polijmac ministry, 112— their gains by the 
elections of 1880, 132— meeting of them 
before the insurrection, 140— proceedings 
of their chicDi, and fonnatlun of provisional 
^▼emment, 144— meeting of tliem at La- 
litte’s, 146— their decisive resolution, 147 
^attempt to foim a ministry fh>m them 

under Charles X., 161— their views during 
the Restoration, 169— error of the goveni- 
ment in not arresting their leaders, 162— 
various ordonnances issued by them, 177— 


law against the Rourlmns proposed by 
lliein, iv. 160— their continued efforts for 
tlie deslmctioii of the hereditary peerage, 
168— tlicir o]ipositioii to thoMbilification 
of Paris, 359—011 the failure of the revolu- 
tion of 1830, 382 — op]H)HCd to occupation 
of Algeria, v. 343— tlicir views on the suf- 
frage, 1839, .372— and as to the goA'erniiient 
of the executive, 373— their efforts to dis- 
emlit tis govonimciit, vii. 124— their vio- 
leiu;c on Dio Tahiti affair, 191, 192— use 
made of the government almses, Ac., by 
them, 370— comition of, with the republi- 
cans, 1847, 372— Dieir etfoxts to keep back 
the socialists, 374— their defeat on the ad- 
dress, 381— resolve on a banquet, 382 -- 
(‘.ompromisc agreed tr», .38.3— dillieiiltins re 
garding ]>rociCssion, 3S4 -the chiefs decide 
against it, 385— Dieir forces, 386. 

Liberals, the, Great Britain, different objects 
ronlended for by, and in France, ii. 133— 
their increasing sti'cngtli in the cabinet, iii. 
22.5— measures introdiict'd by tliciii there, 
226 — Catholic cin.'incipal ion iirgi'd as the 
roinedy for Ireland by tiicni, 273— their 
predictions ns to its results, 35S — their 
charge ngainst emancipation us too laic, 
360- their gains )»y the electums of 1830, 
.‘M)3 — their error in forcing on reform, iv. 
69 — tlicir error in the uiiifurm |■cpl'cscnta- 
tioii in the boroughs, ib . — their mistake as 
to the inlluenee iiredominant in the bor- 
oughs, 70— their faults in the way the re- 
form bill w.aa carried, 75— and in conncc- 
tiou with it, 76— jiower in their hand.s, 
after tlie refonii bill, v. 2— their cundiict 
with regard to plodgc.s, 12— their gains in 
the elections of 18:’>3. 13— their declamtions 
and movements on Irisii church (pieslion, 
67— junction of, W'ith Catholics in Ireland 
against Peel, 401- f heir resistance to an 
Irish poor-law, vi. distinction between 
them and the Whigs, 149— attack on the 
•navigation laws by them, 1847, vii. 267— 
their gains by elections of 1847, 275.— See 
alsf} Whigs. 

Liberals, the Italian, struggle of Gregory 
XVI. against, vii. 337— geucrill concourse 
of, at Rome, 340— deidoralion of Pius IX. 
against them, 341 — counsels of Rossi to 
them, 347— their transports on the publi- 
cation of the constitution in Naples, 340— 
credulity of Lord Palmerston to, 350 — 
their excitement in the beginning of 1848, 
vUi. 69. • 

Liberals, ministry from tlie, in Prussia, viii. 
151— and in Bavaria, 152. 

Liberals, the Spanish, formation of 8ccn;t 
societies by, i. 330— arbitrary sentences 
pronounced on them, 337— tlieir efforts to 
gain the troops in the Isle of Leon, 848— 
their majority in Dio Cortes of 1820, 854— 
their objects in altering the order of the 
succession, iv. 118. • 

Liberals, the Swiss, objects, fte., of, vii. 351. 

LibG|[il Conservatives, the new school of, vii. 

• 22(r-coui8e taken by, on the slave-sugar 
question, 226. 

liberal institutions, eanses of the reaction 
against, in France, ii. 127— passion for, 
caiued by the war of liberation in Ger- 
many, iv. 223— general expectation of 
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liberal institutions, cmtinued. 
them, ifi. —promises of them by the gov- 
ernment, 224— delay in fullilling these, ih. 

i.iberul jouftwls, the, puuishuieut of their 
editors, *c., in Si»ain, i. 326— their circu- 
lation in Fnincc, iii. 118 note— the French, 
16S. 

liberal press, pmsceutions of tlie, under 
diaries X., iii. 85— denunciations of Casi- 
inir Perier by, iv. 144— tone, .^c., of, in 
England, 1835, v. 408. 

Libemlisui, spread of, among the higher 
f'iahses in Great Britain, i. 267 — Kngland 
now the leader of, iv. 57— measures of the 
(iernianic Diet to check, 226. 

Libci'to, secret society called, iv. 373 note, 

Jjilicity, iiijui-y done tf), by the Sponisli re- 
vuiutiou, it 313 — tlie desire of, not the 
spring of the I'cvulution, iii. 167 — effect of 
the act of the Germanic confederacy on, 
iv. 233— effects of class government on, 382 
— passion for, in Prussia, viiL 130.— .Sfer 
also Freedom. 

Ijihcrty of the press, the, proposed new law 
regarding, in France, i. 279— it is carried, 
281— law i-cgarding, 1818, 294— it is thrown 
out, ib.— new restrictions on, in France, 

ii. 223— law against, in Franco, iii. 93 ei 
itty. — ui'doniiancc suspending, 135— imion 
for, in Germany, iv. 363.— »Scc also Press. 

Tjibzcltem, count, ii. 66, 258. 

]4iehnnw8ky, count, repulse of, at Bivoli, 
viii. 100. 

Dichtenstein, prince, relieves Ferrara, viii. 
100— at Cusiosa, 101— at Valeggio, 108— 
defcatetl at Volta, 104 occnines Modena, 
107— at Schweehat, 235, 230— at Teinesvar, 
276. 

Lichtenstein, representation of, in the Diet, 
iv. 217 note -population and militai'y con- 
tingent, 219 note. 

Liddell, Mr, opposes Mr Ricardo’s motion on 
tlie iiaiigution laws^l847, vii. 267. 

liiege, outbreak of the revolt in, iv. ill— dis- 
orders and pillage in, 113 — succours to 
Brussels tl-oin, 114. 

Liefkcnshock, fort of, iv. 347. 

Jjieven, prssce, ii. 62— at Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 
298 — convention regarding Greece ar- 
ranged by, ii. 422. 

Licveii, tlie princess, at the Congress of Aix< 
la-Chapelle, i. 298. 

Life preservation bill for Ireland, introduc- 
tion of the, vi. 372— nassed in the Lords, 
ib. —its i^ogress in we Commons, 373— is 
thrown out, 377. 

Taght horse, the Turkish, former value of, ii. 
338— effects of their transference to Russia, 

gg g 

Lighthouses, grant for, in Franco, 1833, iv. 
360 and note. 

Lille, reform banquet at, viL 131— railway 
to, 135— resistance to the new valuation 
in, 146, 147— Ledru-Rollin at, 375— sus- 
])enBion df cash paymonts bs'.hank of, viiL 
13— reactionary meeting at, 836. 

Limanski, general, death of, iiL 27. ^ 

Limburg, holds out for Holland, iv. 115— 
cession of, demanded by Belgium, ISO- 
proposed settlement of, 155— still held by 
the Belgians in defiance of the treaty, 1838, 
V. 354. 


Limerick, the assizes of 1822 in, ii. 194— the 
famine of 1823 in, 196 note— increase of, 
since the Union, v. 62 note— proposed re- 
form of corporation of, vi 20— foundation 
of secular college of, ;W7 — agrarian out- 
raps in, 1840, .374, 375 note— increase of 
crime in, 1847, vii. 274 and note- defensive 
measures of govemiiieut at, 1848, .301. 

Liinitcd liability, companies on principle of, 
in France, v. 346. 

Limited sen'icc, motion on introdneiug into 
tlie army, vii. 231 — its subsequent intro- 
duction and working, 232, 272. 

Limops, reform banquet at, vii. 131— auluur 
of the Radicals at, 875— disorders at, 1848, 
viii. .33. 

Lin, viceroy, appointment of, and his violent 
preccediugs at Cantuu, vii. 10— recall of, 

Linange, general, \'iii. 257. 

Lincoln, earl of, chief commissioner of wood'^ 
and forests, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Lincolnsliiri*, additional iiiembcrs fur, iv. 21 
note. 

Linens, increased export of, from England, 
1822, iii. 222— fort'ipi, rcdiietioii of duties 
on, 1826, 260. „ 

Lingard, the liistoriiMl works of, i. 241. 

Linois, admiral, trial and acnniltal of, i. 140. 

Linseed, consuniptioii of, in England, 

iii. 251 note. ' 

fiintz, death of Foiu'he at, i. 104. 

Lislmn, the ^veniniont at, aftor rcnmyal of 
the royal family to Brazil, i. 330— revolu- 
tion at, 1820, 360— establishment of joint 
regency at, t5.~ junta of, moderate meas- 
ures advocated by, 361— prices of wheat 
at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 141 note— landing of 
the l^ritish expedition at, iii. 309— inter- 
vention of the French fleet at, ii 155- the 
arehhishop of, exiled, v. 92— rnlhiiHiaKin 
for Don Miguel in, 116, 117— threatened by 
the French ileet, 126— capture of, by the 
Fedroites, 131. 

Liskeard, partially disfranebisijd, iv. 21 note. 

Liston, the comedian, i. 265. 

Literary men, Napoleon’s estimate of, iv. 
379. 

Literary property, Lonl Mahon’s act for se- 
curing, vi. 302— debate on, in France, 1841, 
ViL 143. 

Literature, impulse pveu to. by the war, i. 
214— brilliant eras in, whicn sucf'ccd times 
of public danger, 217— invariable cliarac- 
teimtics of early, iv. 266— extension of the 
danprs of. vi. 303. 

Literature of Fiancee, effects of the revolution 
on tlie, iii. 179— its distinguishing features, 
ib. — antagonism between vtio oppo.sitG 
schools, 180— character of the romantic 
school, t5.— character of works of imagina- 
tion, 181— the drama, its comipt clioracter, 
45.— leading authors, Cliatc.aubriand, 182— 
Madame de Htacl, 185— Guizot, 187— La- 
martine, 180— Sismondi, 190— Auguste and 
Amad6e Thierry, 192— Michaud, 193— Dar- 
ante, tA— Balvandy, 45.- Thiers, 194— La- 
cretelle, 195— Capefigue, t’5.— Michele'^ 196 
— military histories and memoirs, 45.— Na- 
poleon, 197— Joiiiini, 198— Mathieu ^mos, 
199— General Pelet, t5.— Count Segur, ib . — 
Baron Fain, 200— memoirs during the Be- 
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Liti'ratnTO of Franco, contimted, 
volution, t6.~Uourrienne, <6.— DuchesHC . 
tVAbAiutos, 201 Chateaubriand and I^a- 1 
martiiie as memoir writers, tb. — Cousin, ■ 
202— Lamenais, ib. —Villeinain, 203— Guin- ' 
giien^, ib.— de Tocquevillc, 204— Cuvier, 
20.J— HumlKtUlt. ib. — decline of poets, 20d 
—the AbbiS Dclille, ib. — BfiraiH^er, 207 — 
Paul Courier, ib.— decline of the dmma. 
ib.— causes of this, 208— romance writers, 
ib. — ^Victor Hugo, 20l>— George Sand, ib. — 
Eugene Sue, 210— periodical literatui-c, ib. 
— diflferent class of writers in daily press 
in France and England, 211 — causes of 
this, ib. — the stage : Talma, 212 — M.v 
dcnioisellc Ocoi-ges, 213 — Mademoiselle 
Mars, fb.— Kaclud, ih. — Mademoiselle Bi- 
gotins, 214— architecture of Paris, ib.— 
modem school of jiaiuting, 'Jl.*)— Le Gros, 
ib --Vernct, ib.— effect of the passion for 
gain on. v. 34S. 

Literature of Germany, importance of, dur- 
ing early part of the <'cntury, iv. 265 — 
the index to general opinion, ih — cause of 
its roinanth’ character, 266— its dawn, ib. 
—causes of its hackwanlncss, 267— science 

.. and learning before the middle of eigh- 
teenth centim-, jb.— Le.«4.sing and Wiiikcl- 
mnn, ib. — Wieland. 26S — Goethe. 26i> — 
ijjcluller, 271 — Klopstock, 274 — Oehleti- 
pchlager, ib.— Grillparzcr, 276 - Kotzebue, 
;/). — Werner, fb, — defcct.s of il.s comedy, 
277— Tieck, 278— Korner, fb. —Bmger, 279 
— Freiligrath, ib. —Uhlaiid, 280— lluekliart, 
«b.— Kedwitz, 2’<1— Kinkel, ib.— ehanicter 
of its prose, ib.— and cansc.s of this, 282— , 
Niebuhr, ib.— Ileeren, 283— Muller, ih.— i 
Von Hammer. 284— Herder, ib. —i^chlosscr, 
2S5— Kanke, ib. —Schlegel, 286 -the Arch 
duke Charles, ib.— Clausewifz, ib— Bar- 
tholdy, Varnhagen von Eiise, an«l Stein, 
287— autohUigraphies, <6 —those of Goethe, 
Oehleiischlager, and Andersen, 2>»s— char- 
acter of roTiiaiiccs, ib. — the philosophic 
novelists, 289 — Countess U.ihn-Hahn, ib. 
— Haklander, ib. — Amici .sen, 290 — Jean 
Paul Richter, ib.— the iihiloso])hic school, 
291 -Kant, ib.— Fichte and ^*chel]iIlg, 292 
— F. Schlegel, ib.— J.acolii, ib.— religious 
character of, 293— reaction again.st this— ■ 
rationalism, ib. — Straus.s, ib. -reflections 
on it, 295-~it8 gPTieral chanicter, 296 -its 
romantic and sentiiiientnl character, ib. 

Literature of Great Britain, impulsu given 
to, after the war, i. 214— causes of thi.s, ib. 
—sketch of it : Sir Walter Scott, 217— fyird 
Byron, 219— Moore, 220— CariiplH‘11, 222 — 
Rogeii 223— Southey, ib.— Wonlsworth, 
224 -ColcrUige and Sliellcy, 22.‘i— Mrs He- 
mans, 226— Crabbe, ib.— Joanna Baillie, 
227— Tennyson, ib.— pi^e writers, ib.— 
Diigald Stewart, 228— Dr Thomas Brown, 
ib.— Paley, 229 —Hamilton, ib.— Mnlthiis, 
230— Ricardo, M'Gulloch, Senior, and Mill, 
232— fiavy, Brunei, Telford, Rennie, Bte- 
lAenson, 238-Her8chd, Playfair, Disraeli, 
Alison, 234— Buekland, Sedge wick, Lyell, 
Briiwster, ib.— the reviews and essays, 235 
— ErUnhurgh and Quarterly Reviews, and 
Blackwood's Magazine, 236 -Jeffrey, ib.— 
Brougham, 237-- Mackintosh, ib.- -Sydney 
Smith, 238— Macaulay, ib.— Lockhart, 239 


-- Wilson, ib.— liallam, 240— Shai-on Tur- 
ner and Palgravc, ib. —Linmrd, 241- -Tyt- 
ler, 242— Napier, 243— Loixi Maliun, 244- - 
Macaulay’s history, ib.— MissMstricklond, 

245— Miss Martincau, ib.— Lord Can>]ihell, 

246— Mitfonl, ib. —Grote, 247— -Thirlwull, ib. 
— Arnold, 248— Mill, ib.— Miss Edgeworth^ 
ib.— O. P. R. James, 250— Bui wer I^'iton, 
ib.-- Disraeli, 251— Dickens, 252— Tliack- 
Cray, 253(t-Miss Austen and Miss Sinclair, 
ib.— Ml'S Norton, 264— Warren, ib.— Car- 
lyle, ib.— Croly. 255--Uazlitt., ib.— Ben- 
thain, ib — Sir J. Sinclair, 256— Chalmers, 
ib.— Monkton Milnes and Aytouii, 257— 
Ij. E. L., Warburton, &c., ib. - architec- 
ture, ib. ef stY/.— Lawrence, 258— Turner, 
259- Fielding, Williams, Thomson, ib. — 
Grant, Piekeragill, &c., 260 -- Landseer, ib. 

Wilkie, 261— Marlin, ib.— Dauby, 262— 
Chantrey, ib.- Fluxman, ib.— Gibson, ib. 
— ^larochetti, 263 — Mrs Siddons, ib.— John 
Kemble, 264— Fanny Kemble, ib.— Miss 
O’Neil, ib.— Kean, 265— Helen Faucit, ib. 

Lithuania, acquisition of, by Russia, iv. 172 
—originally a province of Pohiiul, 173— 
demands of the Poles regarding. 183— sta- 
tistics of, 100— insurrection in, and its sup- 
jiression, 202— invaded by Cliinpowski, 203 
--insurrection in, and its first successes, 
207— the peasants of, take part with Kus- 
sia. 1848, viii. 164. 

Littler, general 8ir John, at Mahant.iiHtre, 
vil 69, 70— coiniiiands at Feroze^torc, 81 - 
junction with Gough, 85— at Ferozeshah, 
ib. 

Littleport, occupation of, by Uie Ely rioters, 
ii. 152. 

Littleton, Mr. on the tithe arrears, v. 11. 

Liturgy, umi.s.Jon of the queen’s name in 
the, it. 174. 

Live stock, alarm excited by new tariff on, 
vi. 299 -foreign, )»roppsed ahohtiun of duty 
on, 363. 

Liven>ool, lord, arguments of, for continu- 
ance of the iiicoiiii! tax, f. 51- Hjicech of, 
on the budget, 1816, 57— arguiiiciil.s of, on 
ngni'ultuml distress, 1816, 02- gainst the 
re.suniption of cosh i>aymeiitK iiPlSld, 65— 
rctlections on his views, 66— fi»r the foreign 
enlistment bill, 207 et srq.—on the position 
of tlie ministry in 1819, ii. 144 note -speech 
of, in 1S20, on free trade, 160— tenu.s pi-o- 
po.sed to, regarding the queen, 174— intro- 
duces the hill of pains and penalties. 177'-- 
ut the trial of the queen, ib. -«vithdraws 
the bill against the queen, 179- -firmness of, 
after the acquittal of the queen, 180— early 
c,onnection of Cnimiiig with, 214 note - on 
the Spanish war, 286— in favour of the bills 
for enfranchising the English Catholics, iii. 
279 — arguments of, for suppression of 
small notes, 288— illness and retirement 
of, 312— his chanuder, and its Hd:i]ttntion 
to the times, tb.— the death qT* 
views on tlO: com laws adojited by Peel, 
vi ^4. 

Uveri^lf Insurrection planned in, i. 164— 
statistics of church accommodation in, 181 
tif ite - ini)KirtH Into, 1817, Ac. , 104 — Radical 
meeting at, 1819, IL 161— rqjolc jugs in, on 
the acquittal of the queen, 179— Canning's 
BiHsechcB at, 215 note— influonee of the 
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Liverpool, continved. 

merchants, Ac., of, with Canning, 257— 
speculatg>n in, 1825, iii. 291— petition for 
government assistance from, 1820, 206— 
election of 1830 for, 893— funeral of Hus- 
kisson at, 395— the elections of 1831 for, 

iv. 34— reform meeting at, 41— violent re- 
form meeting at, 50— ratio of Infant mor- 
tality in, 304— ravages of cholera in, v. 6— 
the elections for 1833 in, 14‘AiiiipoTtance 
of the slave trade to, 39— elections of 1835 
ins 409— ]irovisions of the municipal refomf 
bill reganling, vi. 4— anti-com-law associa- 
tion formed at, 84— annual increase of, 341 
—Irish Immigration into, during the fa- 
mine, vii. 246— discount in, during ]ianic 
of 1847, 262— large infant mortality in, 268 
-failure of hanks in, 1847, 277— reception 
of deputation from, on bank charter act, 
1847, i5.— thebankruiitcioain, during 1847, 
285— vast influx of destitute Irish into, uini 
its effects, 287— high rate of infant mor- 
tality in, 313. 

Livonia, enftanchisement of the serfs of, ii. 
.‘i4 --tlic acquisition of, by llussia, 348. 

Li/azo, combat at, v. 173. 

Llander, captain-general of Catalonia, flight 
of, v. 188. 

Lloyd, major, at Meanec, vii. 57, 5S. 

Loans, amount of, 1817, i. 167—1819, 200— 
amount of, to i><iuth America, and losses 
by them, 212— diflllculty of, in France in 
1817, 28-1 — the French, for 1818, 296— con- 
tinoutal, and their results in 1817 and 1818, 
ii. 142— the Spanish, 1822, contracted in 
London, 241 -extent of, to South Ameriiut 
and SiNiin, 250— Kussian, 1828, iii. 23— pro- 
)ioscd, in France, 1831, iv. 138— French, 
1832, V. 341— France, 1833, 361— rates of 
interest on, during the war, v. 402— East 
Indian, 1824, 1825, vi. 200— British, 1841, 
287-1847, vii, 259-Freuch, 1841, 120— 
1840, 136—1847, 365—1848, viii. 41, S3. 

Loan oftlccs, establishiiient of, in France, 
viiL 14. 

TiObaii, count, iii. 140, 145 notes — signs dc- 
thronenicnt of tlie king, 152— at the Hotel 
de Ville, iv. 89— opposed to the Duke of 
Orleans, 9:1— reception of, in Frnssia as 
ainboKsador fhmi Louis I^ilijipe, 102. 

Local purpusf.s act for Ireland, expenditure 
under tlie, vii. 246 note. 

r/H‘ard, M., arrest of Ney by, i. 127. 

Loch, captain, defeat of, in Bitrmnh, vii. 111. 

Ijock no8(Ktul, Dublin, grunt to the, iii. 267 
note. 

Tjockliart, J. Q., a.s editor of the Quarterly, 
4:o., i. 289. 

I..ogotheti, operations of, off Chios, ii. 384. 

Logronu, captured by the Christines, v. 149. 

Lomtiers’, meeting of the republicans at, iv. 
88— etToiis of tlie republicans at, against 
Louis Philipi>c, 98. 

Ijoire, arioy of the, in 1815, i 95— its sub- 
mission, th.— disbanded, ib. 

I.ioire-Inferieure, de)virtment of, declared in 
state of siege, iv. 326. * 

Lola Montes, expulsion of, from Bavaria, 
viii. 149, 152. 

Lomliard, M., a partisan of Louis Napoleon’s, 

v. 322. 

VOL. VIII. 


Lombardy, the revolt of. In 1848, L 10— its 
suppression, 11— revolutionary excitement 
in, 18S(^ iv. 118— feeling in, on tue war, 
viii. 73— insarrcction in Milan, and expul- 
sion of the Austrians, ih. et aeg.— erown of, 
refhsed by Charles Albert, 92— conditions 
of armistice regarding, 120— its separation 
had been agreed to by Austria, 132. 

London, the bishop of, iii. 31 L— votes for tho 
reform bill, iv. 51— at'Weiliugton’sfuucxa]. 
viii. 330. 

London, mercantile losses in, on the peace, 
i. 45— the Common Council of, their ad- 
dress in 1816, 71— stati.stics of church ac- 
commodation in, 181 note— petition from, 
against the resumption of cash paj’nicnte, 
190 — recent architectural einbcllishinents 
of, 257— Common Council of, jietition of 
the, on the Manchester massacre, ii. 151 — 
free trade petition from the merchants of, 
168— enthusiastic I'eccption of the queen 
in, 176 -ndoi(‘ings in, on the acquittal of 
the queen, 179— newspajiers published in, 
1782, 1790, and 1821, 190 note— Spanisn 
loan contracted in, 1822, 241— X)TOportion 
of natural children in, iii. 169— wages in, 
compared with Paris, 176— Chateaubriumf^ 
Tcsidcncc in, 183— iiiercliants of, tlieir petP 
tion ill favour of free trade, 237 ct 
joint-stock com]>ariib8 for improvemdlits 
ill, 1825, 253 note— alleged over-specula- 
tion in, 1825, 291— election of 1830 for, 394 
- -influence of the railway system on tho 
markets of, 396— and undue influence given 
to it, .397 — posti>ouement of the king's visit 
to, 402— cousteniatioii caused by it, 403 — 
Brougham's speech on it, i5.— additional 
mcmliers for, iv. 20 — the merchants’ and 
iMinfeers’ petition against the reform bill, 
28 -illummatioii in, on dissolution of par- 
liament, 1831, 33— riots in, i5.— elec- 
tions of 1831 for, 34— illumination in, on 
the passing of the reform bill, 38— dis- 
ordei-s in, on the rejection of the bill by 
the. Peers, 41— ratio of infant mortality in, 
304— Polish committee at, 362— attack on 
the Duke of Wellington in, v. 1— deatlis 
li-oin cholera in, 5— intriKluction of system 
of delegation in, 13— the elections for 1833 
in, i5.— Radical agitation in, 1833, 32— 
fresh protocol reganling Belgium signed 
at, 356— the elections of 1835 in, 408— ex- 
emption of, from municiiml reform bill, vi. 
4— banquet to Blr Hume and Mr Byiig in, 
1S36, 31— anti coni-law association forincil 
at, 84— the coronation of Queen Victoria 
III, 119— the elections of 1841 for, 147— and 
Eastern Bank, the, 171 note^vratel of mor- 
tality in, 1841, 283 note— ilcfencelessnesa 
of, from invasion, JS41, 284— ri'ception of 
the proposed income tax in, 297— fall in 
Imtcher-ineat on the new tariff, 1842, 299 
— visit of tlie Emperor Nicholas to, 334— 
annual increase of population in, 341— Lord 
John Riisseirs letter to electors of, outlie 
corn laws, 359 et state of, during 
]mnic of 1847, discount in, &c., vii.^02— 
disturbances in, 1848, 296 —the Ciiartist 
iiiorenient of the 10th April, ih. a uq , — 
renewed agitation of the Chartists in, 300 
—arrest, 4:c., of the leaders, t5.— high rata 
2Z 
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l^ndon, coiitinued. 

of innil^ility in, 813— conference at, on Iho 
ik‘lili‘swig question, viii. KiO— the ftineral 
of the Duke of Wellington, 328 et seq. 

London bankers, pressure on the, and its 
cAuses, 1325, iii. 291-'nieeting and itisolu- 
tion of the, 1847, vii. 277 and note. 

London Bridge, the architecture of, i. 257. 

ly)ndon congress, the, their right course ic- 
garding Holland and l^lgiiun, iv. 149— de- 
claration of, regarding Luxembou^, 151— 
fiirtlier negotiations, and deviation from 
the act of separation, 152, 153— resolution 
of, regarding intervention in Belgium, 154 
—final arrangements proposed, 155— its 
practical breaking up, 343. 

].oiidon merchants, resolutions of the, on the 
crash of 1825, iii. 233. 

J.ondun press, hostility of, to the Melbourne 
ministry, v. 79. 

Ijunilon University, motion on, 1835, v. 415. 

Loudon and Birmingham Railwa}*, parlia- 
mentary expenses of, vi. 338 note. 

liOndoii and Xoith-We.steni Railway, fall in 
shares of, 1840-52, vii. 289 note. 

Loudon and South-Westem Railway, parlia- 
‘iiicntary expenses of, vi. 338 note. 

Londonderry, Castlere^h becomes marriucss 
of, ii. 189.— »S'« Castlefcagh. 

Londrmderry, the marquess of, at the Con- 
gress of Verona, ii. 258 attack ou, by the 
London mob, iv. 41, v. 171— debate on his 
appointment as ambassador to St Fetei's- 
burg, 413— he resigns the appointment, 414 
—opposes the limited service system, vii. 
272 -representations by, on bank charter 
act, 1847, 277— elforts of, on behalf of Alwi- 
el-Kader, 188— at Wellington's funeral, viii. 
330 and note. 

Ixmdonderry, speech of Mr Daw'son at, iii. 340. 

Longa, general, exiled from Madrid, ii. 249. 

Longevity, cases of, among negroes, v. 39. 

J.ongford, effects of the coercion act in, v. 22 
note, 

Lonsdale, earl of, president of council, 1852, 
viii. 322 note. 

liOOdiana, escape of Shah Soojah to, vi. 216 
— preparations, &c., of llaixlinge at, vii. 80. 

IjooCf disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Jjope de Vega, the comedies of, iv. 277. 

Ijopez, a Carlist leader, v. 168. 

Lopez, general, defeated hy Gomez, v. 201. 

ijopez-BaUasteros, Don Luis, minister of fin- 
ance, il 300 note. 

].opcz-Baiios, general, defeat of Quesada by, 
ii. 245, 251— becomes ministcr-at-war, 249 
—pillage of Seville by, 292. 

Lord, DrfdeatlL of. vi. 244. 

Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, trials for attack 
on ^e, 1823, iiL 275. 

Lord Mayor, the, at the Spaficld riots, i. 72. 

Lords, the House of, trial of the queen be- 
fore, ii. 177 — motion on Catliolic cinanci]ui- 
tion tlirown out by, 183— proposed admis- 
siqu of Catholics to, 19ft— increase of ap- 
peal cases to, iiL 280 note— rejection of Ca- 
tho^ bill of 1826 by, 286— mi^fority in, for 
aupprrasion of smiul notes, 292— hostility 
in, toihe Canning ministiy, 815— rejection 
of new com bill in, 1827, 319— debate on re- 
peal of test act, 334— discussion on Catho- 
lic bill, 362— m^ority for it, ib.— debate on 


the national distress in, 1830, 376 et 9 eq.-^ 
scene in, on the proposed dissolution, 1831, 
iv. 32 — efforts to intimidate, onftlie reform 
bill, 38— Earl Grey’s speech, 39 — bill 
thrown out, 40— creation of, resolved on by 
the cabinet, 49— and at last agreed to by 
the king, fb.— secret negotiations wiUi the 
waverers, 50 — revolutionary meetings to 
coerce them, ib. - -imyority for second read- 
ing, 51— and for Lord Lyndhurst’s amend' 
ment, ib.— ministers demand authority for 

* creation of them, ib. —permission given for 
creation of, 54— the Opposition withdraw 
till the bill is passed, fb.— passing of it, 55 
—position of House of, under the old con- 
stitution of England, 69— the threat of the 
liberals to swamp, 75— danger of coercing 
them, ib.— prudence of the withdrawal of 
the opposition ones, 76 — character of the 
debates in, 169 -pas.<}ing of the Irish co- 
ercion bill in, V. 21— opposition in, to Irish 
church bill, 25— address voted by, on the 
repeal of the Union, 62— debate on the 
Irish church in, 66 — parting address of 
Lord Grey os minister in, 69— proceedings 
in, on the modified coercion bill, 71 — 
throw out the tithe bill, 72— amendment to 
new poor-law in, 76— debate on Lord Lon- 
donderry's appointment, 414— effect of 
I'eel's aaministratioii with reganl to, 422 — 
Jjord Melbourne's announcement of his 
principles of government in, vi. 1— modifi- 
cations of the corporate reform bill In, 8— 
rejection of the ui)propriation clause by, 10 
—crusade of O'Connell against, 12— feeling 
against, among the working classes, 13— 
additions by the Whigs to, and liberal ma- 
jority thus obtained by them, 14— ereations 
of, since 1830, ib. - - modifications of the 
Irish corporation bill by, 22— again throw 
out the Irisli ehurcli bill, 23— danger from 
collision with the Commons, -ib.— increased 
agitation against them, ib.— postpone the 
Irish corporations bill, 1837, 32— vote of,ou 
Lord Normanby’s Irish administration, 37 
— compromiso between, and the Coniiiions 
on the appropriation clause, again 

modify tlie Irish municipal bill, 18.38, 38— 
finally pass it, 39— Lord Melbourne's state- 
ment of his resignation, 1839, 116- modifi- 
cation of the Jamaica bill by, 119— final 
defeat of the Mclbnunie ministry in, 149— 
nis,iority in, for tlie sliding scale, 293— re- 
versal of O’ConneH'B sentence by, 309— 
passing of the bank charter act in, 331 — 
vote of, on the enlarged grant to Maynootli, 
347— division in, on the reiical of the com 
laws, 370— Wellington's declaration in, ib. 
—the life preservation bill for Ireland in- 
troduced into, 373— division in, on the 
slave-sugar question, vii. 227— discussion 
nn the Irish famine in, 242— division on Mr 
Fieldcn’s foctory bill, 269— re}iort of coni- 
iiiittee of, op bonk cliarter act? 284.— *Src 
I'arliomcnt. 

Ltmls, House of, in Hungary, viii. 14.3. 

Lorenzo, a Ghristino leader, treacherous seiz- 
ure of Sontos-Tjadron by, v. 142— captures 
Jjogrono, 149— further o])erations, 152 —de- 
feated at Gulina, 155— forces and position, 
166— relieves Maestu, 171- defeated on the 
Ega, 172— ilcfcated at Retuerta, 220. 
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Loirainc, cession of, demanded by Austria, 
i. 108. 

Tjorrenzini«thc club, i. SSO—closed, ih. 

T^s Atcos, captured by the Carlists, v. 172. 

Lostwitbiel, msfranuhised, iv. 20 note. 

Ijoughlin, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v. 8. 

LouisXIV., literaturoof France under, hi. 179. 

Louis XVI., prohibition of services commem- 
orating dentil of, iv. 144. 

1.ouis XVIII., hazards and diffiiAlties of his 
position, i. 3— diflicuities of, on his second 
reatoration, 85 — his dliHculties in thd 
clioice of his ministers, 80— his first minis- 
try, iO.— on the admission of Fouch6 into 
the ministry, 87— his proclamation from 
■Cainbiay, f6.— his entry into Paris, 88— his 
dilHcultios fram the violence of the royal- 
ists, 89— changes the mode of election by n 
royal ordinance, 90 -division between him 
nnd his broUier, &c., regarding it. 91— o])- 
posed to the removal of the ccthsorship, 92 
-ordinance regarding the Chamber of 
Peers, 93— and making the peerage heredi- 
tary, 94— opiioscd to the herc<litary iiecr- 
.ige, t'/i.— feeling of, on the royalist massa- 
cres, 101— efforts of, against them, 102— dis- 
mi.ssal of Talleyrand, Ac., by, 104— minis- 
try of the Duke de Richelieu, 105— speech 
of, at the opening of the Chambers, 116 — 
difliculties with regard to the oath of fideli- 
ty, 1 17— efloita of, for the escape of the pro- 
scribed Xapoleonists, 123— efforts on be- 
half of Labedoy ere with, 125— Ncy*s death 
deteriniued on, 129— e.onduct of, witli re- 
gard to the death of Ney, 130— his answer 
to ap])1ientioiis on belialf of Lavalette, 132 
-general amnesty proclaimed by, 140— 
opposition of the Chambur to it, 141— the 
conspiracy of Didier against, 150— conspir- 
,*icy in Paris, Ac., 161— a coup dVtat nj- 
<'ommcnded to him, 152— view’s of, regard- 
ing the charter, 188— issues the oidiuance 
of 5th September 1816, 154— its effects, 155 
—indignation of, at Chateaubriand, t&.— 
changes in the law made by royal ordinance 
under him, 156— the reaction of 1815 forced 
upon ligii, 157— views of, in 1816, 272— 
measures of, to relievo the distress of 1816, 
274— his speech on opening the Chamber, 
■ib . — efforts of, on behalf of the new law of 
elections, 278— feeling of, i-eganliiig the law 
of bequests to the cleii^, 285— restoration 
of tho Orleans estates by, 290— anxiety of, 
for the withdrawal of the allied troops, 
296 — inbtructions of, to Richelieu, rc- 
^rding the Congress of Aix-la-Clinpelle, 
298 — visit of the Emperor Alexander 
to, 304 — views of, as to the ministry 
ill 181.S, 306 — new ministry, 307 — views 
and feelings of, in 1818, 309 — feeling of, 
with i-egard to the electoral law, 311 
—large creation of peers by, 314— vi- 
sits of, to the Louvre exhibition in 1819, 
ii. 83— ffeelings of, on tlm eleidions of 
1819, and conversation with the Count 
4* Artois on it, 86-flpeech, of, ouApening 
the session of 1819, 87— at the death-becrof 
the Duke do Bcrri, 93— supports Decazes 
after the munler of the Duke de Beni, 94 
— but at last dismisses him, 96— inclination 
of, for Platonic attaelunents, 96— tlieCount- 
•ess du Cayla, ib . — ^her first interview writh 


liini, 97— at tlic ftmcrol of the Duke do 
Beni, 98— at the birth of tlie Dukivdc Boi'- 
deaux, 113— new organisation of his house- 
hold, 116— circular by, to the electors, 1820, 

118— his alarm at the result of the elections, 

119— speech of, on opening the session of 

1820, and answer of the Chamber, 120— 
speefili of, and repl)’, session 1821, 124— 
resignation of the Richelieu ministry, ib . — 
the VillMe ministry, ih.— his failing health, 
125— danger to, from the Siuinish revolu- 
tion, 254— views of, regarding the Spanish 
intervention, 259— views of, on the results 
of tlie Congress of Verona, 264— interview 
witli Wellington on tlie Spanish question, 
265— his anxieties on it, i5.— siqiports Vil- 
Iclo on tho Sxianish question, 266— speech 
of, at the opening of the Cliambers, 1823, 
268— reception of d’AngoulOmc by, on his 
i-etum from Spain, 302— speech of, on open- 
ing tlie Cliambers in 1824, 307 — failing pow- 
ers of, 310— his declining days, 311— his 
convei'sational powera, ib. — his last reli- 
gious impre.s8ioii.s, 312— his death, ib . — and 
t'haraeler, ib.~ his private qualities and 
weaknesses, 313- personal economy of, lii. 
77— his regulations regarding the aniiy, 
and iheir result, 163— various ordonnanecs 
issued by, 177- repeated degradations of 
the peerage under, iv. 168. • 

liOUis, the archduke, viii. 200, 201. 

Louis, baron, minister of finance in 1815, i. 
g7.^first operations of, as finance minister 

. in 1815, 97— retires witli Talleyiand, 105— 
becomes finance minister in 1818, 308— 
views of, on the electoral law, ii. 86— <iiK- 
niissecl from tho ministry, 46.— returnetl 
lor Paris in 1827, iii. 100—140 note— finance 
uiiiister under Louis Philippe, iv. 99, 143 
—tenders his resignation, MS. 

T..oui8 Bois, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

Louis Napoleon, restoration of military des- 
]>otism in France by, i. 11— the coup d’etat 
of^ iii. 162— cstaldishcd by universal suf- 
frage, 166— heails the Naiioleonists, v. 314 
— luirly life of, 318— prc)iurations for at- 
tempt at Strasburg, 319— breaking out of 
the conspiracy, 320— its first success, ib. — 
and ultimate failure, 321— conduct of the 
goveiTimciit t«>waixl him, and his banish- 
ment to Anicric'o, 322 — return of, to Eu- 
rope, compelleil to leave Switzerland, and 
retires to England, 352— his Id^es Napo- 
hkmiennes, 366— expeditionof, to Boulogne, 
380— failure of the enterprise. 381— his trial, 
and senteneo of imprisoiiinent. 382— his life 
in prison, and its benefiidal results, 46.— 
enrolment of, as a siieeial i^nstable, 1848, 
^’iL 297- liberation of Abtl-el-Kader by, 188 
—escape of, fnim prison of Ham, 205 et seq. 
—his expedition organised in Switzerland, 
35^comniencemcntof agitation in favour 
of, viii. 40 — elected to the Assembly, ib . — 
chances of, for the iiresideney, 59— election 
of, to tho Assembly, and his speech,^!— 
contest for tho presidency, 62— his address 
to electors, 64 -his election, 66— nunistry 
appointed, 67 —financial measures^.— re- 
solves on intervention at Rome, feel- 
ing of the Assembly towanl, 331— formation 
of army of tho Alps, 46.— ehanms of min- 
istry, 332— conspiracy of 29th Jan. against 
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LoiiiR Napoleon, continued. Louis Philippe, continued. 

him, 8^7 et s«9.--diflleultics of his position, onlers of, i-eganling the Duchess de Berrl, 

338— insurrection of June and its suppres- 323— conspiracy of the democratic opposi' 

sioii, 839— entire change of his ministers, tion against, 329— preparations of the gov- 

841— his first measures as an independent emnient, 880, 331— resolution shown by, 

magistrate, 342— meeting with the electors during the revolt of 1832, 333— conduct of, 

of Paris, 343— effect of the new law of elec- during the revolt of St Meri, 337— deputa- 
tions on him, 344— hostility of the Assem- tion ftom the Chamber to him, i&.— his 

bly, 345— his tour in the provinces, ib.— answer, — compelled to dissolve the 
coalition in Assembly against him, 346 — courts-martial, 339 — arbitrary imprison- 

rupture with Changamier, 347— opening of ^ ments, and war with the press, 840— in- 
new session, ib.— commencement of nip- ‘ creased consideration from suppressidii of 
turc with Assembly, 348— new ministry, the revolt, tb.— marriage of his daughter to 

&c., ib. — vote against him, 349— ministry Leopold of Bel^um, 341 — changes in inin- 

again changed, 350— on the revision of the istry, and ci-eation of peers, ib.— vindica- 

constitution. 351 — ^views on the electoral tion of the ordoniianccs of Charles X. un- 


law, 352— new ministry, ib. — opening of 
session, ib.— motion of quiestors against 
him, ib.— meeting of generals in his favour, 
854 — conspiracy in Assembly, ib.— prepar- 
tions for coup d'etat, ib. —proclaniatitm, 
355 — dispersion of Assembly, 356— major- 
ity over Franco for him, 357. 

Louis Philippe— fire, before his accession, Or- 
leans, duke of - difficulties of the position 
of, i. 8 — causes of his fall, 9 — the idioice 
"and overthrow of, in Franco, iii. 1.58— the 
royal speech on, 399 — animosity of the 
working classes against government of, iv. 
82— strength given to Ins goveninient by 
the support of tlie bourgeoisie, 83 — danger 
to which it at last expo.scd him, /b.— offers 
the foreign ministry to Chateaubriand, 97 
— conversation between them, ib. note — 
acceptance of the crown by him, 98 — 
speeches on his acceptance of the consti- 
tution, ib. — appointments of ministers, 
99— recognition of him by the English gov- 
ernment, 101 — ^reception of his ac(4ssi<»n 
on the Continent ib. — recognised by Aus- 
tria, 102— and by Pnis.sin, ib —his charao 
ter, and u]iposite views of it, 103 — his 
career, and its influence oii him, 104— difll- 
culties with which he had to c.outeiid, ib. — 
dissensions in the council, and violence of 
National Qunrd deputation, 105 — danger 
from Lafayette to, and his efforts to coun- 
teract the influence of the latter, 106— 
secretly favours the attempt to revolntioii- 
ise Spain, 108 — distru.st excited in the Eu- 
ropean powers toward, 120— views of, as to 
the ex-mini.stcrs of Charles X., 121— his 
alarm on the emeute of 18th October, 122 
—bis efforts to save them, and dissolution 
of the ministry, 123 — changes in ministry, 
128— declines the crown of Belgium for his 
non, 130 — general discontent under, 137 
— dismfasal Ijaflttc, 14.3 — change in elec- 
toral law, 144— proscription of the Bour- 
bons, wd his ingratitude, ib.— efforts of, to 
conciliate the electors, 146 — ^his progresses 
into Normandy and Champagne, ib.— his 
speech on opening the Chamliers, 147— at- 
tacks on, in the Portuguese press, and iu- 
teorention in consequence, 155— debate on 
settlement on, 160— increase of power of, 
by ^lition of hereditary peerage, 302— 
sociaL dangers to which exposed, ib.— ad- 
dress uf the deputies to, on tlie Lyons in- 
surrection, 310— private fortune and civil 
list of, 311— extravagance of the latter, tb. 
—conduct of, during the cholera, 319— 


der, 350 —results of his double victory over 
the royalists and republic^ins, 351— force 
and corniptioii the principle of liis govern- 
ment, 362--way in which this was worketl 
out, ib.— its danger in the end, 353— changes 
in ministry and creation of peers, 355 — hos- 
tility of the secret societies to, 356— effect 
of the death of the duke of Roiclistodt, ib. 

- - opening of the Chambers, his speech, 
and attempt at his assassination, 357 — 
joumeya to Nonnandy and Calais, and an- 
swers to addresses, 361— discussion on, at 
congress of Muntz-Qraetz, 365 — opening of 
the Chambers, 1834, and his speech, 368— 
changes made in the cabinet, 372 — results 
of his devotion to the thmue, 381— recog- 
nition of the Queen of Spain by, v. 109, 110 
— hostile proceedings of, against Don Mi- 
guel, 126 — reasons against Turkey’s ai>ply- 
ing for aid to, 252— views of, in supporting 
Mohemet Ali, 261— views, of, on th» 

treaty of the allies for settlement of Tur- 
key, 271— views of, on the bombardment of 
Beyrmit, 274— conference with Guizot, and 
its results, ib.— repeated triumphs of, over 
the republicans, 283-^liis speech on open- 
ing the Chambers, 1834, ib.— opposes an 
amnesty, 284, 28.'3— views of, on goveni- 
ment of Algeria, 284 note— contest of, with 
the Chamber, 287— n.>si^atioii of Morticr, 
and sends for de Broglie, ib.— hie views as 
to the choice of his ministers, 288— ordon- 
nance of, constituting the Peers a court for 
ixilitical trials, 290— orrlnnnaiice regarding 
selection of counsel by the accused, 291 — 
at the ISte of Jul}', in 1833, and conspiracy 
to niunler him, 296— explosion of the in- 
fernal machine, 297— coolness on tho 

occasion, ib.— his after feelings, 298— im- 
proved position of, 1836, 303— alienation 
of, from Broglie, 305— opposed to reduc- 
tion of debt, and resignation of the minis- 
try, 307— new ministry, Thiers premier, ib. 
— Alibaud’s attempt to assassinate, 313— 
announcement of his seclusion in his pa- 
lace, ib.— views of, on the Spanish (piestion, 
resi'lmation of Thiers, and accession of 
Mole, 316— liberation of Prince *Polignac, 
^c., 317— the conspiracy of Louis Naindeon 
sgainft;, 819— sentence on Louis Napoleon, 
322— modifleations of the ministry, 325— 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, 326— 
general amnesty, 327— attempt on his life 
by Meunier, *c., ib.— inauguration of Ver- 
sailles as a palace of the arts, ib. — dis- 
solves the Chamber, 328— views of, on Al- 
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Louis Philippe, continued 
geria, 335— flnuness of, on the disaster 
before Constantine, 337— necessary rigour 
of his government, 342— influence of the 
successes in Algeria on, 343— ftesh crea- 
tion of peera, ih.— o])ening of Chambers, 
1837, 345'-visit of, to the dying Talleyrand, 
351— the conspiracy of Hubert, 352— at- 
tempt to form a liberal ministry after 
Mole’s resignation, and ccAditious de- 
manded, 359— commutation of sentences 
o£ Barbfes and Blanqui, 3C4 — increased 
strength of government, 366— death of his 
daughter the Princess Marie, 372— fresh 
creation of peers, i5.— speech of, on open- 
ing the Chambers, 1840, 373— his answer 
tn the address, 375— marriage of the Duke 
de Nemours, i5.— dotation to him Cirown 
out by Deputies, 376— Thiers's second min- 
istry*, ib.— at the inanguration of the pillar 
on the Place of the Bastille, 380— attempt 
of Dnrmbs to assassinate, 382— at the rein- 
terment of Najioleon, 383— meosivres re- 
solved on, on the l^stem crisis, 387— 
views of, as to tlic foililications of Paris, 
ib . — cominunicatioiiH from Guizot on the 
Eastern <piestioii, 388 — conference with 
Guizot at the Chateau d’Eu, 389— pacific 
views of, ib.— resignation of Tliiers, 390— 
new ministry, 391— speech on opening the 
Chamber, 392 — visit of, to England, vi. 
333— connection of tile monetary crisis in 
England with the fall of, vii. 303— position 
of, 1841, 117— Louis Blanc’s character of, 
125— principles of the government of, 127 — 
at review of National Guard of Paris, 1840, 
130— publication of lottera ascribed to, 140 
—extracts from them, ib. note— prosecu- 
tions for their publication, 141— ambiguity 
as to their geuiiiueness, 142— doolaration 
of, against refonii, 149— at the death-licd 
of the Due d’Orleaas, 1 55'— danger of, from 
the state of tlie Chambers, 164— and from 
the demoralisation of the National Guanl, 
165— cliange in external policy during lat- 
ter years of his reign, 190->liis pacific views 
on the ^hiti affair, ib.— Lecouite's atteuipt 
to assassinate, 205— proposals from Queen 
Christina for double marriage, 210— fbither 
conferences on the subject, 211— visit of 
Queen Victoria to, at tiie Chateau d’En, 
and of his to Windsor, and conferences on 
the Spanish maii'iages, ib. —subsequent 
negotiations, 4rc., regarding them, 213 et 
aet/.— til double maniage arranged, 215— 
holograph letter from Queen Victoria to, 
216— his breach of faith in them, 218 — ik>- 
licy of, in Portugal, 336— causes of tiie 
conservative policy of, 361 — inci’easing ob- 
stinacy, Ac., of, 362— the Prince de Join- 
ville on him, 863— views of, on tiie crisis 
of 1847, tb.— discontent of tiie National 
Gnanl with, 371— last speech to deputies, 
376— last budget. 381— detomiination of, 
a^nst reform, 383— death ot his sister, tb. 
— opposes the c^oniproniise regaix]|pg the 
banquet, 384— resignation of Guizot, 8896- 
his indecision, and sends for Thiers, 391— 
Odillon Rarrot premier, 894— his lastc^oun- 
cil, ib.— forced to abdicate, 395— his flight, 
396— escape of, to England, 402— causes of 
his fall, ib.— hostility of his govenunent 


to the church, viii. 10— finances at date cf 
Ilia fall, 16 note. 

Louisa Fernanda, the Infanta, mfurriage of 
the Duke do Montpciisier to, vii. 210, 216. 

Louisa Maria, queen of Charles IV., deatii 
of, i. 342. 

Louisa Marie, the princess, marriage of, to 
Leopold of Belgium, iv. 341. 

I^iOuisiana, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 

IxmiHville, insurrection at, 1834, iv. 376. 

Louie Bouigas, advance of the Russians to. 
iii. 61. ' • 

Louvain, defeat of the Belgians at, iv. 153. 

Louvel, career and character of, ii. 90— as- 
sassinates the Duke de Bcrri, 91— liis cap- 
ture, 92— Dccazes charged as the accom- 
plice of, 94— trial and execution of, 99. 

Louvel, secret society called, iv. 373. 

Louvre, tiie, at Paris, iii. 214— breaking up 
of the museum of, i. 96— the exhibition of 
industry*, Ac., in, ii. 83. 

lioveday, lieutenant, at capture of Khelat, 
vi. 239— murder of, by the Buloochees, 242. 

Luveiili, general, operations of, against 
Riego, ii. 296. 

Tjuveido, general, at Sidi-Ferucb, iii. 128. 

ljuwe, Sir Hudson, character of, and his cAi- 
diict at St Helena, ii. 130. 

Lower Canada, discontent in, vi. 16- -de- 
mands of the Opposition in, 17— viotent 
proceedings of the Assembly of, 1836, 30— 
diflerent temper of, from Upper, 89 — ap- 
proach of the contest in, 90— comniciice- 
meiit of tiie insurrection, ib.— defeats of 
the insurgents, 91 — ejfect of tiiese suc- 
cesses, ib.— insurrection again breaks out 
in, 101— its suppression, tb.— and Ui>pcr, 
union of, 104— govenunent lands of, 124— 
statlouary condition of French pupiilutiun 
of, 323.— .SVr also Cuiinda. 

laiwicz, the princess, wife of the Grand-duke 
Constantine, ii. 57— escape of, on the in- 
surrection, iv. 178. 

Jjowinski, attempt of, in Lithuania, iv. 202. 

Lowth, effec.ts of the coercion act in, v. 22 
note— proclaimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Txiwtlier, lord, trcasurer of the navy, 1835, 
V. 407 note — ^postmaster-general, 1341, vi. 
280 note. 

** Txtyolists,” the, in Ijowcr Canada, vi. 89. 

Ix)zere, Andre de la, one of the presidents of 
colleges, i. 154. 

Lubartow, success of tiie Polea at, iv. 203. 

Lubcck, contributions from France to, i. 109 
note— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note 
— representation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 
note— yiopulation and military coiitiiigeiit, 
219 note— y»rogrc.ss of, since 4he place, 220 
—accepts the Gcriiiauic constitution of 
1848, viii. 181. 

Lubecki, prince, iv. 179— negotiations of, 
with Nicliolas, 183. 

Lubienski, general, forces under, iv. 197— 
successes of, in pursuit of the Russians, 
109— at Ostrolenko, 204— detached from* 
Warsaw to Plock, 210. 

Lnbis, trial of, for the foigexy of theXouia 
Philippe letters, vii. 142. 

Lucan, lieutenant, viii. 326 note. 

Lucca, states of, assigned to Qneen of Etru- 
ria, ii. 340— revolution at, and Ra auuexa* 
tion to Tuscany, viL 346. 
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Luc^Iicsc-FrIH, Count Hector, eecret luar- 
riage of the Duchess tic Beni to, iv. 32S. 

Luceniili; conihut at, v. 225. 

Lucerne, changes in constitution of, 1830, 
iv. >117— protest by, ogainst tin* suppres- 
sion of the convents, vii. 353— attack on 
it by the Free BandH, >h.— a luomberof the 
Suiiilerbund, 354 defeat of the Siuidcr- 
bund before, and its surrender, 350. 

Luders, general, intervenes in Hungary, viiL 
250 — movements assigned to, 262 — suc- 
cesses of, against Bcin, 272, 273. 

Ludgcrshall, disfitiiichiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Ijudiain, a Radical, execution of, i. 1G5. 

Ludowicski, cliicf of police at AVarsau-, detitb 
of, iv. 178. 

Ludre, H., on the law against associations, 

iv. 370— heads the coniiiiittce of the sccivt 
societies, 373. 

Luinbrc.s the Carlist Junta at, v. 152. 

Luiicvillc, Louis Philippe at, iv. 140. 

Lushington, captain, at Texcen, vii. 41. 

Liishington, Dr, calh'd on to resign his scat, 
V. 32 -arranges treaty reganliiig rigiit of 
search for slaves, vii. 106." 

Luxembourg, the <luke de, conimamlcr of the 

« guard, hi. 155--tidelity of, 1.57. 

Luxeiiibonig, the, execution of Xey at, i. 130 
—meeting of tho jieers at, after the fall «»f 
|')liarles X., iv. 88— trial of the ox-miui.stci'S 
of Clifirle.H X. ’ll. 123. 

Luxembourg, duchy and fortress of, holds 
out for Holland, iv. 115— annexed to Hol- 
land, 131— views of the Belgians on, and 
their abandonment, 13i— <*e.ssinn ol^ de- 
manded by Belgium, 150 (‘liaiigu in lan- 
guage of France .ind England regarding, 
151— proposed settlement of (iiiestioii i«‘- 
garding, 155 — provision of the Diet regard- 
ing, 218— votes of, in the Gennanie. Diet, 
217 note population and military eontiii- 
gent, 21i) ilote resolution of Congre.ss of 
Muiitz-Gractz regarding, 365- still held by 
the Belgians in defiance, of the treaty, 1838, 

v. 354 — statistics of, viii. 140 note. 

Luxembourg C<niinii.ssion, format ioii of the, 

viii. R. 

Liizy, mudeinoisellu do, connection of, with 
the Fraslin ca!»e, vii. 360. 

Luz/o, Prince Michael, ii. 

Lyciii^gus, governor of .Saiim.s, preparations 
of, for defence, ii. 406. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, i. 234. 

Lyme Regis, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Lymiiigton, partially disfranehised, iv. 21 
note. 

Lynch lew, qrganised society for administer- 
ing, in Spam, 1. 3.5! ». 


Lyndhurst, lord, at tho trial of the queen, if. 
177— becomes lord chancellor, hi. 314, 32t? 
note— speech of, against the .reform (bill, 
ir. 40— amendment on it, 51— Huvises 'Wel- 
lington os the head of tho ministry on 
Grey’s resignation, i5.— proposed as chan- 
c'ellor, ib.— becomes lord chancellor, v. 80 
—again lord chanecllor, 407 note— motions 
by, on the corimrato reform bill, vi. 8— ar- 
gumeutstM, against Irisli coT})oration bill. 
20— motion by, 1838, on Irish municipal 
bill, 89— lord chancellor under Peel, ^?79— 
adhei'cs to O'Couneirs sentence, 300. 

Lyons, Sir Edmund, Enghsh ambassador to 
Greece, vii. 334. 

l.yoiis, conspiracy at. in 1816, i. 151— grain 
‘riots ill, during 1817, 281— iirosperous con- 
dition of, 1824, iii. 76— reception of Lafay- 
ette at, 112— legitimate and illegitimate 
children in, 170 note— prosperity of the 
silk manufacturers of, iv. 81— tlie revo- 
lution of 1830 in, 100— depressed slate of 
the silk weavers of, 1831, 3U3— comliiinn of 
the working classes and commeneement of 
the insurrection, 305— nu’asnrcs of the gov- 
ernor, &e., for fixing tariff of wages, 306 — 
progress of the strife between tin*, mastevs 
and workmen, i6. the iusnrrectiuii, 307 
its spread and siu’ccs.s. ih. — iii.snigenls 
joined by National Guard, and make the 
jirefeet .pri.soner, ih. -dcBperate strife in 
the streets, 308— measures of govcnnucut 
against the insurrection, «b.— its state after 
the revolt, 309— nnival of Semlt, &r., and 
submission of the city, ib.— u seeornl in 
sniTection resolved on at, 374— its cause.*^, 
//».— commences with the trial of the lead 
ers of the strike, 376— desperate siinggle. 
and vietorj^ of the troops, /b.— reform i •.•in 
qnet at, IS IO, vii. 1.31— damage by inunda- 
tion in, 1841, 140— re]iublieaiis in, 386— 
nnumployed workman in, 1848, viii. 11 — 
suspension of cash payments by bank of, 

13— disordcre at, 1R48, 22 - its state, ih. 

insurrection at, M.iy 18, 40 — revolt in, 
June 1849, and its .sui>pre.ssion, 340— Louis 
Napoleon at, 345. , 

Lj'sagom, eominevcement of the Galliciait 
insurrection at, vii. 200. 

Lyttleton, Mr, }>roposed as Spctiker, 18.33, v. 

14— statement of, reganling Irish tithe bill, 
67— .secret negotiation of, with O’Connell, 
69— resigns, ib.— motion by, on Irish titlm 
bill, 72— argnments of, for poor-law amend- 
ment act, 74 et becomes Ilord Hather- 
ton, vi. 2. 

Lj’tton, Hir PI. B., the novels, Asn., of, i. 250 
—argnments against free trade, viii. 298 f t 
scq. 


M 

Maberly, landing of the Duchess do Berri 
&L iv' 322 

Haciinay, M. do, imprisonment of, in Bfiain, 
i. Sbo. 

Maearthiey, lord, his estimate of the popula- 
tion of Cliina, vii. 2. 

Macaulay, T. B., the works of, i. 238, 241— 
argmiieuts of, in favour of the rofunii bill, 


iv. 17— viol Alt speech of, against the Wcl- 
ling^n ministry, 53 —on the rigour of n*- 
Woliuionaiy govenimcnts, v. 342— effoils 
of, against tho copyright act, vi. 303— jiny- 
master-gencral, 1846, vii. 221 note— on edu- 
cation and crime, 274 note— 72. 

Macbeiin, general, operations of, in Bnnaah, 
vi. 185— defeat of the Burmese by, ib. 
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M'Caskill, brigadier, afterwards Sir John, at 
the Uuft-Rotul, vii. 41— expedition to 1 b* 
taliff under, 44— at Moodkee, 84— death of, 
thei'e, 0 #. 

Macclesiicld, the silk iiiiiunfactuniB of, iii. 
242— strike at, and rioting, 1829, 374— 
member given to, iv. 21 note — rates of 
mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 note. 

McCulloch, Mr, Uie works of, i. 233— views 
of, on emigration, iii. 298. ^ 

Macdonald, luarahaj, uupports^ouch^, i. 8G 
—reorganisation of the army under, 90. , 

Mc^donald, general, preimrations of, against 
the Irish rebels, vii. 301. 

Macdonncll, Sir Janies, disiicrsion of Cana- 
dian insurgents by, vi. 101. 

Macedonia, aBjicct of, ii. 32S - spread of the 
insurrection to, 36^iusurrcction in, and 
its suppression, 388. 

lilaccroiie, eulonel, aide-de-camp to Murat, 

i. 135, 136. 

Macgillivray, Mrs, grandmother of Sir James 
Maekintosh, i. 185. 

M'Grath, Mr, a Chartist leader on the lOtli 
April, viL yi»8. 

31 ‘Gregor, <'a]it:tiii, resident at Jcllalahad, vi. 
251— deeides on disobeying the summons 
to Cabiil, 2.54— at Jcllalabad, viL 25, 26. 

irGregor, Sir Gregor, seizure of FortobcUo 
by, i. 207. 

31‘llale, Dr, his letter to the Duke ofWel- 
liiif^on, v. 79. 

Afachinciy, cxjiortation of, repeal of laws 
against, iii. 244— alleged innucnco of, on 
the distr(>s.s of 1830, 379— cil'eets of, on the 
struggle between labour and capital, iv. 82 
—advantages given Dritisli luaiiufactui'es 
by, vii. 324. 

3lae.liynieki, a Foie, transported to Siberia, 

ii. 46. 

31ackenzie, tlic novels of, i. 249. 

31aekcnzie, eajitain, coiii]ielIed to abandon | 
stores, Ac., vi. 2ol- escape of, on the mur- 
der of Macnagbteu, 201— one of the Affghaii 
captives, vii. 46. 

M.ackenzie, Lieut, llurray, pursuit of Dost 
M.alioinmetl by, vi. 239 -defeats him, 24.3. 

3Iackeiif.ie, W. L., the leader of the Canadian 
insurrcetioii, vi. 92--advanee.s to Toitmtt>, 
93— his iliglit, ih. 

3Tuekintosh, Sir Janie.s, eflbrts of, against tlie 
seditions meetings act, i. 165— on the re- 
laxation of llic criminal code, 183— sketch 
of the I'arecr of, <185— his chanieter as a 
statenman and writer. 186 -as a parlia- 
mentary speaker, 187— aigunieuts of, for 
criminal law re.fonn, 200 at aeq . — his ino- 
tiuii carried, 204— as an essayist, 237 -on 
Grattan, ii. 162 — muiion by, on the Con- 
gress of Laybacli, 181 -efforts of, for re- 
forming the eriiiiiiml law, 182— motion by, 
1822, on the (U'imiiml law, 198— defence of 
the Catholic Association by, iii. 283— culo- 
giiim.on Cnnning by, 329— supports the 
bill lor disfranchising ttie forty - shilling 

' freeholders, 354 --the views of, mi criminal 
law adopted by Feel, vi. 275. • , 

M‘lntfi.sh, eajdain, deaUi of, at Dch-Meni, 
vi. 2.5S. 

3rKiunon, colonel, defeat of, by the Caflres, 
viii. 312. 

MaeKrell. colonel, stonning of the Bicka- 


^lice fort by, vi. 253— mortally wounded* 

M*Laren, colonel, operations uiidcj, at Can- 
dahar, vii. 81— at Maharajpore, TO— deatik 
of, at Sobraon, 94. 

M‘Laren, ini^or, garrison of Ghuznee under, 
vL 238. 

M‘Leoil, Mr, arrest and trial of, in tlie Unil- 
eil Htates, vi. 317. 

Macmalion, general, subjugation of tlic Kn- 
byles by, vii. 188. 

hFManus, an Irish leader, trial of, vii. 302, 
303 note. 

M'Murdo, Mr, wonncled at Meance, vii. 58. 

M‘Nab, Sir Allan, measures of, for defence 
of Toronto, vi. 93— defeats the rebels, ih . — 
capture and destmetiou of the Caroline by, 

I 3L‘u;naghtcn, Mr, on the reception of Shah 
Soojah at Caiidahar, vi. 232 — created a 
baronet, 2:17 — eonlideucc of, as to the se- 
curity of Airglmnistau, 241— urges the nn- 
nexation of Iferat, ih. — on the hostile di-^- 
position of the Sikhs, 242 — cuntinued 
eonlidciicc of, '/5.— surrender of Dost Ma- 
hoinmed to, 244 — recommendation witli 
regard to him to the government, 245-- 
over-eon fidenee of, at Cabul, 247— cffilcc- 
tive dcfeiusivc arruiigements 'of, 2t8 and 
note— jiK'UHiires of, on the iiisuiTcetion at 
Cahnl, 251— orders removal of 8tore.s*froiu 
Bala-llissar, /5.— KIpliflTstone proposes a 
capitulation to, 252- urges attack of the 
iliekahashee fort, 253 and of the enemy 
on the hciglits, 2')4 - orders U]> Sale and 
BawHnsou, i5.— opposes removal into the 
Dala-Hissar, 256--dirccts attack on Beh- 
3Ioru, 257— negotiation, 258— capitulation, 
259— his account of it, ih. — secret negotia- 
lilJu with Akbar Khan, 260 -his munlei', 
261 - defective urrsiiigemcuts of, and their 
result, 269. 

3FNeill, 3lr Duncan, at the anii-refunn meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, iv. 35 -solicitor-general 
for Scotland, 1835, v. 407 note- and ^iii, 
1841, vi. 280 note— Scotch poor-law intm- 
diicnd by, :149— its provihirnis, 350. 

M'Neill, Sir John, on the ]irogress of Rus- 
sia in the East, vi. 213— on the policy to l>o 
pursued toward Dost 3Iahoniined, 220 nolo 
—urges interferenee on behalf of Henit, 
224~placcd at head of board of supervi- 
sion, 351. 

Mar;ou, damage by iiiniidation in, 1841, vii. 
140 — reform banquet ami Lamartine’s 
speech at, 374. 

Macrcady, the acting of, i. 265. 

Macroom, insurrectionary gathering at, 1822, 
ii. 194. • • 

Macta, defeat of the Frcneli near, v. 332. 

Mactier, brigadier, at Mooilkee, vii. 84. 

Madara, advance of the Russians to, iii. 55. 

Madawaska, settlement of, ceded to United 
States, vi. 320. 

Madeleine, the, at Faris, iii. 214 — completion 
of, iv. 360 -grant for it, ih. notcv-cxcess 
of expenditure nlwve that voted on, v. 810. 

Mailier, M., deiiuiieintion of the agpret gov> 
emnient by, ii. 103. ^ 

Madras, hank of, vi. 171 note— rauw’ny ftoiii, 
to Vellore, vii. 108 note— road to Banga- 
lore from, ih. — presidency, finances 
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Madraii, eoniiwitd. 

1839-52, Ti. 160 note— the ryotwar ayetein 
in, loa^preseure of taxation in, 200— irri- 
gation works in, vii. 108 note. 

Hadrid, return of Ferdinand VII. to, i. 333— 
political arrests in, 1814, 335— conspiracy 
at, in 1816, 837— its suppression, and ai^ 
rests in conseciueuce, 338— revolution at, 
182i), 349— rapicl progress of the revolution 
in, 350 — estaldishnient of revolutionary 
clubs in, 352 — secret royalist committee in. 
353— tumult in, 1820, 356— return of Ferdi- 
nand to, 358— murder of the priest Vinuesa 
in, 233— institution of the Order of the 
Hammer, ib.— Murillo appointed captain- 
general at, 234— fi-esh tumults in, 235— the 
Cummuneros in, ih . — ^tumults at, on the 
arrest of Riego, and their supiiression, 236 
— riots in, on the ]).issing of law against the 
press, 240— contests between the royalists 
and republicans in, 242— the king retires 
lh>m, £5. — ^riot in, and death of Landabura. 
246 —the strife between the Royal Guard and 
the garrison, ib. etmi . — attack of the guard 
on it, and its defeat, 247 — a<lvancc of the 
FnMicli to, 289— its capitulation, ih . — entry 
of the French, 290 — excitement of the royal- 
Ms in, 294— entry of the king into, 299— 
revolt of regiment at, v, 171 — riots in, 
caused by the Biliot convention, 178— rc- 
vUTit at, 189— threatened by Gomez, 200 - 
revolutionary lUovement in, 208 «£ stq . — 
distracted state of, 210— threatened by Don 
Carlos, 219— violence of parties in, 227. 

Maella, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 226. 

Ma‘ri Xoros, defile of, sedzed by the Turks, ii. 
412. 

Maestrieht, holds out for Holland, iv. 115— 
proposed settlement of, 155. 

Maestu, check of the Carlists at, v. 17F>-dc- 
stroyed by the Cliristinos, 175. 

Magasins, g5neraux, establishment of, in 
France, viil. 14. 

Magdeburg, railway between Leipsic and, iv. 
250— reli^ous excitement in, 1846, 254. 

Magessi, a Garlist chief, v. 114. 

Magistrates, conduct of the, at the Peicrloo 
meeting, ii. 150— duties of the, in connec- 
tion with such meetings, ib. note. 

Magnan, general, military meeting at house 
of, viii. 354. 

3fagne, M., viii. 348. 

Magyars, the, settlement of, in Hungary, viii. 
138— numbers of, ih. note— predominance 
of. 143— hostility between, and the Croats, 
207— and the Sclavonians, 208— their hatred 
to the Austrian government, it.— rupture 
betweem and the Croats, 212— the party 
of, in Hhnga^, 216. 

Maha-Namiou, a Burmese chief, death of, 
Vi. 190. 

Maharigpore, battle of, vii. 69. 

Mahmoud Pacha, defeat of, near Cleonap., ii. 
390. 

Mahmoud Shah, dethronement of his hnitlier 
Zeivaun by, vi. 211— dethroned by Shah 
Soegah, 212 -^ain dethrones Shah Soojah, 
216'-vlethroned by his vizier, i6.— escapes 
to HSin^ ib. 

Mahmouo^ sultan, first measures of, against 
the Janizaries, ii. 337— measures of, to con- 
ciliate tlie Janizaries, 867— change of go- 


vernment forced on, 395— preparations for 
campaign of 1824, 896, 404— measures re- 
solved on against the Janizaries, iiL 4— 
new statute regarding them, tbA— their in- 
surrection, 5— his vigorous measures, ib.— 
their defeat and destruction, ib.— their 
massacre, 6— effect of this, and his unpopu- 
larity, 7— civil reforms introduced by, ib. 
—negotiations with Russia, tb.—fbrther re- 
forms of, 9 — finnness of, 1828, 23— position 
of, on the passa^ of the Balkan, 62— treaty 
of Adriaiiople, ib. et tea . — commencement 
of liostilities against Bg}'pt, v. 264-^his 
death and character, 266. 

Malimoud, sultan, of Ghuzui, the tomb of, 
and removal of its gates, vii. 43. 

Mahomined Atta Khan, insurrection under, 
vii.. 31— defeat of, 32. 

Mahoinmed Khan, an AfTghan leader, vi. 258. 

Mahommed Kliaii, abandons Emaun-Gliiir, 
vii. 65. 

Mahommed Shereef s fort, capture of, by the 
Cabul insingciits, vi. 251— recaptui-cd by 
tlie British, 252— recaptured by tlie Aff- 
ghans, 258. 

Maliommedans, the recent wars of Europe all 
against, iil 1— of India, exclusion of, from 
situations of trust, vi. 155 — agitation 
among the, in India, 1842, vii. 23. 

Mahommedan corps, organisation of, by tlic 
Russians, iii. 37. 

Maliommcdaii kings of India, public works of 
the, vi. 158. 

Mahommedan priests, numbers of, in Russia, 
ii. 12 note. 

Mahommeilaiiism, waning of, before Chris- 
tianity, i. 82, V. 342. 

Mahomet II., the conquests of, ii 332. 

Mahomet Pacha, appointed admiral, and his 
defeat by the Greeks, ii. 392— appi'oach 
of, to raise the siege of Kars, iiL 32-~-com- 
%at with, 33— defeat of, 34 

Mahomet ^lim Pacha, grand-vizier, iii. 23— 
joins the army, 24. 

Mahon, lord, the historical works of, i. 244— 
his co^right bill, vi. 302. 

Malioii, O'Gorman, proposes O’Connell for 
Clam, iii. 336. • 

Malirattas, discreditable terms of the treaty 
with the, vi. 172— fresh confederacy of the, 
178— their forces, ib. and note— the war 
with tiiem, 179 et eeq.—ita conclnsioii, 181. 

Mahiil, M., appointed prefect of Toulouse, 
vii. 147. 

Maidstone prison, education among^riminals 
in, vlL 274 note. 

Maine, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note— in- 
crease of banks in, 1837, 56. 

Maine boundaiy' question, origin of the, vi. 
318— proceedings regarding it, 319— the 
Ashburton treaty regarding it, 320. 

Maine-ot-Loire, department of, declared in 
state of siege, iv. 326. 

Maintenon, parting of Cliarles X. and tlio 
Guard at, iil 156. 

Maisou, marshal, compels Ibrahim Pacha to 
(gracud£e Greece, iii. 64— offered the com- 
mand of the National Guard, 151— embassy 
of, to the king, 155— his discharge of it, ib. 
—becomes minister of foreign affairs, iv. 
124— becomes ministcr-at-war, v. 287, 307 
note. 
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Maitland, Sir Thomas, and the cession of 
PUjga, iL 359. 

Maitland, general, defeat of American sym- 
pathised by, Vi 95. 

Maitland, Mr, solicitor-general for Scotland, 
1846, vii. 221 note. 

Maitland, Admiitil Sir Frederick, sent ont to 
China, vii. 9. 

Maitland, Sir Peregrine, at Wellington's fhne- 
ral, viii. 380 note. • 

Maize, produce of, in France, iif 178 note. 
Majpccbi, Theodore, his evidence against thp 
(j^eeu, ii. 178. 

M^orats, the law of, in France, iii. 88. 
Malacca, cession of, to the British, vL 109. 
Malachowski, general, forces under, iv. 197— 
at battle of Warsaw, 198— at the assault of 
Warsaw, 211— retreat of, after the fall of 
Warsaw, and refuses the chief command, 
212 . 

Malaga, reception of Riego at, i. 348- opera- 
tions of Riego at, 295. 

Mnlagrowthcr’s Letters, publication and in* 
Alienee of, iii. 297. 

Malcolm, captain, afterwards Sir John, alli- 
ance negrjtiated with Persia in 1801 by, vL 
211— unsuccessful embassy to Persia, 212. 
Malcolm, Sir Pultcuey, at St Helena, ii. 
129. 

Maldon, jiartially disfhinchised, iv. 21 note. 
Malgheru, fort, at Venice, viiL 131— captured 
by the Austrians, ih. \ 

Malibran, madame, i. 265. I 

Malleville, Leonde, minister of interior under 
Louis Napoleon, viii. 67— a member of 
Louis Napoleon's cabinet, 332— resigns, ih. j 
Malligum, capture of, by the British, vi. 

183. I 

Malmesbury, earl of, foreign secretary, 1852, i 
viii. 322 note, 323. j 

Malmesbury, disiVanchised. iv. 20 note. • I 

Mnlmce, the armistice of, viii. 173. 

Mnloun, defeat of tne Ghoorkas at, vi. 176— 
surrender of, to Uie British, id. 

Malt, rise in the duty on, 1. 62— Ml in price 
of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note— increased con- 
sumpt of, during railway mania, 340 note. 
Miilt dutfcs, bill for repeal of the, 1821, ii. 
186. 

Malt tax, the war, abolition of, i. 55— tlie 
annual, repeal of, ii. 199— defeat of minis- 
ters on the, 1833, v. 31— this vote rescind- 
ed, ib.— motion for repeal of the, 1835, 
412. 

Malta, Mwqiiess of Hastings appointed gov- 
ernor of, and his death there, vi. 182. 

Matte Bnin, classiAcation of the population 
of Turkey by, ii. 324 note. 

Malthus, the doctrines and works of, i. 230— 
intluence and spread of these, 231— his 
errors, ili.— his character as a political 
philosopher, 232— on free trade in com, vi. 
292. 

Malwa, settlement of Pindarrees in, vi. 182. { 
Mama Simib, regency of, in»Gwalior, vii 68 
—his dismissal, ib. 

Mamelukes, massacre of, at Marseilles, it 99 
— tlie massacre of the, in Egypt, v. 243. 
Mamiani, M., Roman minister, fall of, viii. 

107 — again minister, 109 — retires, 110. 
Mammo-Khail, defeat of the AAghans at, vii. 
39. 


Mamula, general, viii. 259— blockades Peter- 
waradein, 262. 

Man, eflTects of education in promsting the 
dispersion of, ii. 167. 

Manenester, insurrection planned in, i. 164,. 
165— arrests at^ 165— statistics pf church* 
accommodation in, 181 note— the Catholic 
cathedral at, 258— massacre, the so-called, 
ii. 147 et geq.—on the conduct of the magis- 
trates regarding it, 150— fall of wages in, 
1819, 153 note — eAect of the repeal of the 
combination laws in, iii. 245 -distress in, 
1826, 287— commencement of the specula- 
tion of 1825 in, 291— petition for govern- 
ment assistance from, 1820, 296— pioposed 
transference of the East Retford franchise 
to, 327— motion for giving representation 
to, 1830, 387— membero given to, iv. 21 
note— violent reform meeting at, 50— ratio 
of infant mortality in, .804— the elections 
for 1833 in, v. 14— elections of 1835 in, 409 
—bill creating bishopric of, 415— speech of 
O’Connell i^ainst the Peers at, vi. 12— 
great Chartist meeting near, 183P, 81— sup- 
pression of Chartist meeting at, 82— com- 
mencement of the Anti-com-law League 
at, 84— distress in, 1841, 284— riots in, 1^2, 
tb.— small proportion of children at school 
at, 314 note— annual increase of, 341— anti- 
com-law meeting and subscription at, 
1845, .358— comparative nprtality in, and 
Surrey, vii. 208 - fuiliinfw banks in, 1847, 
277— amount of tlie bankruptcies in, 1847, 
285— di.sturbances in, 1848, 296— high rate 
of infant nioriality in, 313. 

Manehester and Leeds Railway, parliamcnt- 
ar^’ exiienscs of, vi. .338 note 

Manchester and Liverpool Railway, opening 
ofgie,iii. 305. 

Mnnoarins, powers of the, In China, vii. 5. 

Maiidcrstein, general, iv. 192. 

Mnngore, defeat of the Maliratins at, vii. 70. 

Manlieim, murder of Kotzebue at, iv. 228 — 
execution of his murderer, ib.— society for 
liberty of the press at, 363. 

Manilla, rcduutioii of duties on sugar from, 
vi. 328. 

Manin, a Venetian revolutionist, viii. 71— 
dictator of Venice, 131. 

Mankind, power of thought over, i. 28— 
causes wuieli favour the dispersion of, ii. 
316. 

Mann, captain, on the potato disease in Ire- 
land, vii. 238 note. 

Manso, general, v. 200. 

Mansoura, defeat of the Arabs at, v. ,336. 

ManteuAbl, baron de, iv. 239 note— minister, 
viii. 168— view's of, at the Wapaw con- 
ference, 190. • 

Mantua, Austrian preparations at, viii. 84— 
blockade of, by the Sardinians, 87— move- 
ment of Charles Albert against, 90— block- 
aded, 100— raising of siege, 104. 

Manuel, M., a leader of tlie conspiracy of 

1816, i. 151— defeated in the elections for 

1817, 289— returned as member i9 the 
Deputies, 305— arguments of, against the 
re-establishment of tlie censonhiMiL 100 
— inAammatory address of, 108— silver of 
the conspiracy in the army. 111— one of 
tlie leaders of the Franch Carbonari, 225— 
named a member of Berton's provisional 
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Manud, M., contlnveil 
^vcrnincnt, /6.— speech of, on the Spnn- 
ish qriestiou, 279 et seq. — excitement 
caused by it, 280— his expulsion decreed. 
7*6.— scene on it, 281— objects of the party 
of, iii. 160. 

Manufactures, comparative exemption of, 
from poor rates, i. 62— advantages of colo- 
nies as consumers of, 318 — want of, in 
Spain, 320— disadvantages of Simin for, 321 
—progress of, in Poland under llussia, ii. 

5 — comparative want of, in Russia, 11— 
improvement in state of, 1821, 184— efTecis 
of the want of, on the population of In^- 
land, 102, iii. 360— prosperous condition 
of, in France, 1624, iii. 76— failure of tlie 
home market for, in France, 172— increased 
production of, in Great Uritaiu, 1817-20, 
217— im-rcased production of, in Great Bri- 
tain, 1S23-4, 220— comparison between im- 
portance of, and agricidture, 230— total an- 
nual value of, in Groat Britain, pro.s- 
perous state of, in the beginning of 1820, 
250— sound condition of, in Fnglaml, to 
end of 1824, ih. • alleged identity of int»*- 
rest of, with the fariiior, 303 — cxiiositinn uf 
^^tlie ellerts of Ihe iiioiic-tarj'’ system on, 37 J 
— difference between real and ofAcial 
values of, ib. and note - depression in, 
1S29, 373 — depreciation of, 1S30, 376 — 
^lasses* dep“ndent on, iv. 66— niinilM‘rs de- 1 
pendent on, Vl'— progrcs.s of, in Germany. ! 
220— jealousy between, and agriculture in ' 
Prussia, 250 — comparative want of, in ! 
German}’, 258— distressed state of, 1833, v. I 
30— India, iutbienee of aet of J83:t on, 33— • 
consumption of, in the West Judies, 41— | 
diminished exports of, to We.st Indies. 5*2 
and note— improved condition of, in Fng- ' 
land, 183-1, fa>— public oompnuies Vor, in! 
France, 346 note — bill in Franco for rcgii- ' 
latiiig infant labour in, 37S— British, im- 
ports of, into the Unite<l Wtates, vi. .'»0- 
Peel on the deficient exports of, 289— pro- 
posed reduction of duties on, 296 — im- 
proved state of, 1843, &c., 311— cft'ects ot 
railway system on, 340— proposed with- 
drawal of ))rotcctivc duties on, 302— anti 
cipated results of corn-law rej)cnl to, 368 
retention of protection to, 382 - compara- 
tive consumption of, iii AVest Indies and 
United States, vii. 224- - anticipated eflTects 
of Mr Fielden*s factory bill on, 269— de- 
pression caused to, 1847, l»y high price of 
cotton, 286— influence of capital in, com- 
pared with agriculture, 311— for export, 
influence of, in arresting population, viii. 
363. 

Manufacturers, the, distress among, on the 
peace, i. 45, 47-- combiuatioiis among, iii. 
245— distress among, in the opening of 
1826, 287— agitation among, 1826, for re- 
peal of the corn laws, 301— revolt among, 
ill Fnissia, 1844, Iv. 253— schism between, 
and the working classes in France, 383— 
(kstress of, in France, 1837, v. 328— dis- 
tress of, in Great Britain, 1839, vi. 65 - 
infl^ieiicc of contraction of the currency 
on, ).88— arguments used by the anti-coni- 
law agitators to, 287. 

Manufacturing cajiital, destniction of, in 
France by the revolution, iii. 175. 


Manufacturing classes, effects of the high 
prices of 1817 on the, i. 163— distress 
among the, 1826, iii. 304. 

Manufacturing districts, the, threatening 
state of, 1817, i. 166— grant for new 
churches in, iii. 224— of Germany, feeling, 
&e., in, iv. 256— prevalence of physical de- 
fonnity in,in France, 304— infant mortality 
in those of England, <5.— rates of mortality 
in 1841, 283 note— general distress in, 

• 1841, 284»iinmigration of workmen to, 288 
—necessity for regulating infant labour in, 

' 314— large mortality in, vii. 268— exttenio 
Buifering in, 1848, 293 - of France, increase 
in population of, 315. 

Mnnufactnring interest, the, growth of, under 
the protective system, iv. 2— representa- 
tion of, under the old constitution, 69— the. 
old protective system toward, 60— stiiMiglli 
of, and its inlliicnce on the rciical ut tin* 
com laws, vi. 381. 

Manufacturing towns, the, inability of, tr» 
support their population, i. 24 and note — 
the refusal by the Conservatives of repre- 
sentation to, iv. 67— opposition to tlic slifl- 
ing scale in, vi. 294— small proportion of 
children at school in, 314 note— statistics 
of mortality in, compared with the coun- 
try, vii. 271— the French, disorders in. KS4S, 
viii. 32. 

Manufacturing wealth, increase of, its ctfccl 
in stimulating the desire for reform, iii. 
365. 

Manures, imported, abolition of duty on, vi. 
.344. 

.Manxanaros, revolt under, and his death, v. 
99. 

Mar, reversal of attainder of family of, iii. 280. 

Maniiiou, Antonio, the frappist, ii. 242— bis 
I’baraetcr, followers, •V'e., 243 — defeat of, 

^ at Cervoni, VA— caiMnies Urgol, 245— sue 
cesses of, 251 — tlcfcatcd and retires to 
France, 252. «- 

Maransin, general, a leader of th(‘ conspiracy 
in the army, ii. 112. 

Murasli, defeat of the Turks at, iii. 57. 

Marathon, defeat of thi> Turks at, ii. 408. 

Marbois, M. dc, dismissed from ib-i ministry, 
L 149— retirement of, iv. 372. 

Marcelliis, M., ambassador at London, lettci* 
to Chateaubriand from, ii. 284 note— ]>or- 
trait of Canning by him, 284— conversa- 
tion between Ihein, 285 note— on the views 
of Canning rcganling the Houth American 
republics, 303 note— refuses ojileo under 
Polignac, iii. 122. 

Marchand, one of Napoleon’.s attendants at 
St Jlelriia, ii. 129. 

Marchangy, M., conducts the trial of the Ro- 
chelle conspirators, ii. 226. 

Marchant, Sir Denis le, iv. 23 note. 

Marche dcs Innocens, defeat of tho Swiss 
Guard at tlic, iii. 143. 

Marcbetti, count, ministiy of, viii. 80. 

Marcnit, trial <»f, for the attcm])t 'u) assa.ssin- 
ate Wellington, i. 304. 

MareL^ukc of Bassano, return of, to France, 
iL 80. 

Maria, tho princess, daughter of Louis Phi- 
lippe, death of, v. 372. 

Mana do Gloria, donna, dethronement of, in 
Portugal, iii. 372— expedition on her behalf. 
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Maria dc Gloria, donna, aintinutd. 

<b.— its failure, t6.— prefects of the Span- 
ish libecals regarding, iv. 100— prodaiincd 
Queen of Fuitugal, v. 112— her proposed 
marriage to Don Mimel, ib.— her arrival 
and reception in England, 123— returns to 
Brazil, 126— her arrival at Lisbon, and re- 
ception, 133 — recognised by France and 
England, ib.— her final establishment on 
the thi-one, 157— Queen of Bortugal, viL 
336. 

Ma^a Francisca de Acis, the Infanta, marri- 
age of Don Carlos to, i. 338— death of, v. 
109. 

Maria Isabel Francisca, the Infanta, luori'i- 

• age of Ferdinand VII. to, i. 338— death of, 
342. 

Maria .Tosephine, the princess, marriage of 
Fcnlinand VII. to, i. 346. 

Maria Theresa of Modena, the princess, mar- 
riage of, to Due de Bordeaux, vii. 207. 

Mariano, M., becoiiies minister of finance, ii. 
249. 

Marie, M., nttumed for Paris, 1842, vii. 1.55 
— ^A’ioient s]>cech of, 1847, 375 — declares for 
a republic, 390— nominated one of the pro- 
visional govcniiiicnt. 400— orgmiisatiou of 
tlio Ateliers Nationuux by, viii. 8 — ^\'otcs 
for, 1848, 34 note— a iiieiiilMr of the execu- 
tive coiiiiiii.s.Hion, 36 note. 

Marie- Amelie, Queen of Stmin, death of, v. 

101 . 

Maiic-Aiitoinottf, godmother to Prince Po- 
ligiiac, iii. 109. 

Marie T.ouise, the ex-empress, at Verona dur- 
ing tlie congi’css, ii, 259. 

Murie-'L'huresa, the princess, v. .312. 
Marieiiburg, surrenderc<l by France to the 
allies, i. 108— terms of treaty of Aix-la- 
Cliapelle regarding, 301. 

3Iarinc iiisunuiee, abolition of duty on, v. 31 
note— reduction duties on, vi. .327. 

31arlboTough, creation of Peers to overtbrow, 
iv. 7.5. 

3Iarlborough, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

31arley, general, forces uuder, for the Ghoor- 
ka wai* vi. 174. 

3Tai'lo\v, partially disfraiicliised, iv. 21 note. 

31uiinont, marshal, ii. 302— votes for the ca- 
pital punishment of Ney, i. 129- and Ma- 
dame Liivalette, 132— paeitieation of Lyons 
by, 151— solicits command of the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, iii. 127 — commands the 
inilitaiy in Paris, 137— first arraugcnients 
of, and forae under liiin, 139— his plan of 
operations, ami coinmenceinent of the eon- 
fiict, 140— measures of, 142— bis oifensive 
movements and tlicir teiuporary success, 
ib. et ser/. — dispositions and preparations 
of, on the 29th, 146— conference vritli 31. 
Arago, Vb.— captiin* of the Isravro, 148 — 
compelled to ratri'at, 149 — inteiadow of, 
vrith Qliarles X. at Ht Cloud, 156— violent 
attack by tlie Duke d’Axi^ouleine on, 153 
- coniinauds the escort of Cba^s X. to 
the coiosti, 156 — warrant to arrest <tlie 
liberal leaders given to, 162— military er- 
rors eoinmilted by, in combating the iu- 
siu'rection, 161. 

3Iarnn, Ibrahim l^elmat. ii. 427. 

Mai-uelietti, the works of, i. 263. 


3Iarocco, commencement of diffieullies be- 
tw'ceii the French government and, vii. 182 
— whicli lead to a rupture, ib.— hostilities 
of her troops, ib.— bombaidment of Tan- 
giers, 184— battle of Isly, 186 et peace 

concluded, 187. 

3IaroiiIteM, ravolt of the, against 3Iehemct 
Ali, V. 269. 

Marotto, a Carlist leader, intrigues and ulti- 
mate treason of, v. 229 et setj. 

3IarqucsaB, proposed formation of French 
settleincut in the, vL 324. 

31nrrast, M., editor of the Tribune, iv. 377, v. 
292— (thoracter of, \ii. 162— declaration of, 
against the Socialists, 374— opposes the 
compromise regarding the banquet, 384— 
on the proposed refonn banquet, 386— 
urges insurraction, 390— a])pointcd one of 
provisional government, 400— appointed a 
member of tlie College of France, viii. 19— 
preparations of, during the revolt of March, 
31— votes for, 1S4S, 34 note. 

3farriagc, absence of restraint on, in Ireland, 
iii. 266— views of the St Simonians ragai-d- 
ing, iv. 140 — Louis Blanc on, in Franc'c, 
304 — denunciation of, by the St Simr)nian.s, 
354 — ^princiides of Pnissian constitntiov. of 
1848 regarding, viii. 172. 

Man iages, ciKtourugoment of, by the priests 
in Ireland, iii. 360— Dissenter^’ 4»«K regard- 
ing, V. 414, vi. 27. 

Marryat, Mr, aiguments o^ against the reci- 
pnicity system, iii. 231. 

Mariyat, captain, oiKMiitions of, in Burmab, 
vi. 185. 

Mars, mademoiselle, the actress, iii. 213. 

Marseilles, rayalist' reaction in, alter Water- 
loo, i. 98— massacres by the royalists in. 
09 s^insurrectionary attempt at, 1821, ii. 22S 
—the revolution of 1830 at, iv. 101 -'Inml 

^iiig of the Diicbcss do Ben*i at, 322— abor- 
tive rising at, tb.— the Duke of Orleans al, 
353— insurrection at, 1834, 376 — proposed 
railway fn>m Paris to, v. 346 — and to 
iVvignon from, ib. — reform banquet at, vii. 
131— line of steamers to Mexico fi-om, 13«; 
— l)roposcd railway fi-oiii Paris to, 154— and 
from Bonlcaux, ib. — .suspension of cat-'li 
paj'ineuts by l)ank of, viii. 1.3— revolt at, 51. 

Marshall, colonel, defeat of Airglinn in»iir- 
genis by, vi. 245. 

3Iartabnu, oaptiiro by the Brifisb, v i. ISO 
—capture of fort of, vii. 109— defeat of the. 
Burmese at, ib. 

Martial law, proposed by the coercion act of 
1833, V. 18. 

I Martignae, M. dc, ])roeIamatioii to the Simii- 

I iards drawn uji by, ii. 290^ arguments of. 
for the indemnity tii the l■migl■antH, iii. 7S 
— minisiiy formed by, 101— Ids c-baractev, 
102 — approaching fall of, 1 06— defeat of. 
107 — bis reccplhm by the king, tb.— his 
position, 108 — dismi.ssi‘d from oltice, ib . — 
takes the oaths to Louis Philippe, iv. 99 — 
counsel for Pcyi-onnet on liis triaL 12.5— 
arguments of, on the law against tlie^oui - 
buns, 161. 

Martin, the paintings of J. 261. • 

Martin, dou Juaii (tl\e EmpccinacSB), execu- 
tion of, v. 96. 

Martin dii Nonl, M., becomes minister of 
commerce, y. 316 note— minister of justice. 
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Slartin du Nord, M., amtinued. \ 

391 note— arguments of, on the case of tlie i 
JesiiKis, vii. 194 — moves continuing the 
dictatorship to Cavaignac, viii. 51. 

Mailineau, Miss, the works of, i. 245— on the 
examination of the Radical leaders, ii. 154 
—on the increased desire fur refonn in the 
country, 187 note— on the death of Lord 
Castlereagh, 208 note— on emigration, iii. 
298— on the Catholic question, 1829, 844— 
on O’Connell, 355— on the results of eman- 
cipation in Ireland, 360— on the general 
distress in 1829, 373— on the character of 
O’Connell, 395 note— <ra the anti-reform 
petition from Bristol, iv. 35 note— charac- 
ter of Earl Grey hy, v. S2— on the Ijenctit 
to the working classes from railways, vl 
341. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Ignncc, president of the 
privy couneil, ii. 300— a member of tlie 
ijpanish committee in France, iv. 108. 

Martinez do la Rosa, M., defence of the El- 
liot convention by, V. 178. 

Mary, the princess, afterwards Duchess of 
Parma, ii. 90. 

Maryborough, lord, postmaster-general, 1835, 
•w. 407 note. 

Maryland, stati.<«tics of banks in, \i. 49 note. 

Marylebone, statistics of church accominoda- 
tion 1 181 note. 

Mascara, cajiil'*''* of, by the Pi-ench, v. .833 
— destroyed, z&.— again captured by them, 
vii. 179. 

Massa, the Duchess dc Berri at, iv. 321— her 
departure from it, 322. 

Massachusetts, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 
note— increase of baiifcs in, 1887, 50— miles 
of railway in, vii. 290 note. 

Mastai, canlinal, elected Pope, vii. 337. 

Masters, contest between the, and the work- 
men at Lyons, iv. .806— comiiienccment of 
war between, and workmen, viii. 286. 

Masterman, Mr, retuni of, for Lomloii, vi. 
147. 

MatadolT, general, defeat of the Turks by, 
iii. 57. 

Matcliin, fort of, iii. 18 —surrenders to the 
Russians, 20. 

Mathew, father, and tlie temperance move- 
ment, vi. 304. 

Mathews, the comedian, i 265. 

Mathien, General Maurice, made a peer, i. 
314. 

Mattallorida, the marquis, i. 355. 

Mauguin, M., iii. 138, 140, 144 notes— during 
the Three Days, 144— signs dethronement 
of the king, 152— at the Hotel de ViUe, iv. 
89— ansurnents of, on foreign alfairs, 1831, 
157 et preparations for new insurrec- 
tion by, 329-nat Lamarque's funeral, 330, 
331. 

Mauguin, cjiptain, murder of, viii. 47. i 

Maule, Mr Fox, war secretary, 1846, vii. 221 
note— opposes Mr Lavard's motion on the 
army, 232— introduction of limited service 
sy^in into the army, 272. 

Maulian, defeat of Spanish refhgees at, iv. 
109.*» 

MaupaCj^M. de, and the coup d*4tat, viii. 355. 

Mauritius, conquest of the, by the British, 
vi. 174— estimated supply of sugar from 
the, 1847, vii. 221 note. 


Mavro, Peter, a leader of the Greek insurrec- 
tion, iL 365. 

Mavrocordato, prince, defeat oL at Patras, 
iL 377— first president of Greece, 381— ex- 
pedition into Epirus under, and his failure, 
388— defence of Missolonghi by, 301— dis- 
sensions between, and Ipsilanti, 807— at 
the liattle of Mount Helicon, 398— ^np^iorts 
the legislative against Colocotroni, 402— 
opcratiolLj under, in 1825, 411— negotia- 
tions between, and Mr Stratford Canning, 
422— Greek minister, vii. 835— civil* war 
under, ib. 

Mavronfichaelis, resignation of, ii. 399— mea- 
sures of, against the legislative, 401. 

Maximilian, accession of, to the crown of 
Bavaria, viii. 152. 

May, captain, death of, vii. 34. 

Mayeiico, ]>rovi8ion of the Diet regarding, iv. 
218— society for liberty of the press at, 
363. 

Mayerhufer, colonel, viii. 222, 261. 

Mayne, Inspector, on the 10th April 1848, 
vii. 298. 

Ma]mooth College, opposition to the grant 
to, ii. 858 — enlniged grant to, 1845, vi. 347 
— failure of the measure, and its causes, 
348. 

Mayors, vote of the Legislative Assembly 
on the, viii. 345. 

Mazagran, tenns of treaty of La Tafna, re- 
garding, V. 339. 

Mazeena, defeat of the Aifghans at, vii. 39. 

Muziare, colonel, a leader of the conspiracy 
in the anny, ii. 111. 

Mozzini, policy of, in Italy, vii. 350— procla- 
mation, &c. , by, viii. 106 — heads the insur- 
gents at Rome, 120— his flight, ISO note. 

Meagher, Mr, warrant for arrest of, vii. 301 
—trial and sentence of, ib. and note. 

Meal, prices of, in England, 1822-1825, iii. 
220 note. I 

Mcanee, battle of, vii. 57. 

Measures, act for uniformity of, iii. 280. 

Meat, consumption of, here and in Prussia, 

vi. 290— rerluction of excise on, in France, 

1848, viii. 15. e 

Meath, tithe aptation in, v. 9— effects of tho 
coercion ac‘t in, 22 note. 

Mea-toom, a Burmese freebooter, defeat of, 

vii. 110. 

Meaux, the bishop of, iv. 341— Louis Philippe 
at, 146. 

Mechanical labour, elTects of the application 
of steam to, L 22. 

Mechin, M., views of, in 1819, ii. 88— in- 
demnity to,* 122 note— iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Mecklenburg, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 
note— accepts the Germanic constitution 
of 1848, viii. 181. 

Mecklenburg Schwerin, contributions from 
France to, i. 109 note— representation of, 
in the Diet, iv. 217 note— population anfl 
military contingent, 219 note— Idliiince of 
the Duke of Orleans, to princess of, v. 326 
— eta^stics of, viiL 140 note. 

M^cklenbuig Strelitz, representation of, in 
the Diet, iv. 217 note— population and 
military contingent, 219 note. 

Medeah, capture of, by the French, iv. 129— 
captured by Abd-el-Kader, and defeat of 
the French near, v. 332— difficulties of the 
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Medcah, eovJtinuei. 

French in, 334--efrects of the cession of, 
to Abd-ehKader, vii. 176—Btorming of it by 
the French, 177— blockaded by the Arabs, 
179— relieved, i6. 

Medicine, academy of, established' in France, 

ii. lia 

Medgeexs, submission of, to the French, viL 
180. - 

Medina, population of, ii. 331 note. 

Mediterranean, French and English fleets in, 
thf;, 1840, V. 373— proposed railway fl'oin 
the, to the Rhine, vii. 154. • 

Meer, the Baron de, v. 215— combat at Gui- 
sons, ib. 

Meer Moorad Ali, governor of Scinde, viL 51. 

Meer-Miisjedoe, an Affghan chief, death of, 

vi. 259. 

Meenmor, capture of, by the British, vii. 63. 

Meerza Ahmed, plans of, against Candahar, 

vii. 32— his defeat, 83. 

Meetings, large popular, dangers of, ii. 150 
—proclamation suppressing, in Ireland, 

iii. 333. 

Meheinet Ali, character and policy of, v. 24.3 
—his system of civil government, t&.— origin 
of the war with lurkey, 244— forces for 
conquest of Syria, t6.— siege of Acre, 246 
et farther operations of war in Syria, 
ib. et sfo.— interference of Russia betweeji 
him and Turkey, 252 et srv.— terma offered 
by Turkey to, 253— ti-cnty between Turkey 
and, 255— France iiielines to support him, 
261— increasing cordiality between France 
and, 263— mutual rccriiiiiiiations between, 
and Turkey, 264 — efforts of Franco and 
England to avert hostilities, i6. — com* 
meijceiiient of hostilities, 265— forces of, 
i&.— ultimate demands of, regarding E^pt 
and Syria, 260— revolt of the Druses, £c., 
against him, ib.— treaty of five powers for 
settluiiient of quesfions at issue, tb.— its 
conditions regarding him, »b.— he refuses 
the tenns, and preparations of the allies 
against him, 270— submission of, after fall 
of Acre, 278 -final treaty arranged, 27l»— 
sup))ort given by France to, 1830, 360— 
Tliiers*s support of, 384— the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1841, regarding, 396. 

Mehrab Khan, defence of Klielat by, and his 
deatii, vi. 239. 

Moiningen, accepts the Geimanic constitu- 
tion of 1848, viii. 181. 


Melbourne^ loril, home secretary, iv. 3 note 
—character of, 10 — becnincs jircmicr, v. 70 
—dismissal of, by the king, 80— becomes 
premier on Peel's resignation, 420 — an- 
iiouiiceinent of the principles of his gov- 
ernment by, vi. 1— Sydney Smith's charac- 
ter of him, ib.— arguments of, for corporate 
refoim bill, 5— views of, as regaias the 
creation of peers, 15— motion by, on the 
Irish coroorution bill, 22— anxiety of, for 
conipn)nrae between the two Honses, 37 
—on the annulling Tjoi'd Durham’s ordin- 
ance, 100— reasons given by, for hKi^resiar 
nation, 116— returns to offlee, 117— on the 
household question, 118— on repeal of the 
corn laws, 139— declaration of, on repeal 
of the Union, 141— announces the resigna- 
tion of the ministry, 149— motion by, 1843, 
on the com laws, 293. 


Melbourne ministry, the, formation of, v. 70 
—its weakness, 79— attacks of tbe press 
on it, tb.— dismissal, 80— return to power, 
420— defeats of, in the elections, vL 2— 
their proposed measures of reform, 3— de- 
feat of, on Irish church bill, 10— appre- 
hensions of, 13— gradual creation of Whig 
peers by them, 14— meaRures of, toward 
Canada, 17— measure of, regarding the 
Irish corporations, 19 — attacks of the 
Radicals on, 1837, 32— plan for abolishing 
church-rates, 36— weakness of. 1838, and 
iuettlcient support to Lonl Duihain in 
Canada, 99 — position of, 113— measure 
suspending constitution of Jainaii»i, 114 et 
se//.— their small majority, and resign, 116 
— real reasons for this, ib.— failure of the 
negotiation with Peel, and their return to 
power, 117— second Jamaica hill, 119— al- 
low'ance to Prince Albert proposed by, 
121— reforms of criminal law, tb.— alliance 
of, with O'Connell, 133 — dilficiilties of. 
1841, 140— new refonii bill for Ireland, aiid 
its fate, 141- their budget, ib. — vote of 
want of cuntidence in them, 146— dissolve 
liaiiiament, ib.— losses in the electionv, 
147— defeated, and tlieir resignation, 149— 
reticc.tions on their fall, ib. et scq. 

Melbourne, present price (1853) |p, 

ii. 137. 

Mclideah, capture of, by ihrPrench, iv. 129. 

Melville, lord, resigns on Uaiining's aj)point- 
iiient, iil 333— becomes first lord of tlic 
Admiralty, .327. 

Membei*s, number of, raised by new I'cfonti 
bill, iv. 46— county and borough, dispro- 
portion between, 66. 

MeinoiKB, various French, during the Revo- 
lution. iii. 200. 

Mena, defeat of the Christinns at, v. 205. 

Mendelssohn, as a composer, iv. 300. 

Mendez, Don Ignacio, v. 69, 105. 

Mendicancy, prevalence of, in Ireland, iii. 
265. 

Meiniyur, combat at, v. 196. 

Meiidizabal, M., a member of the Spanish 
committee in France, iv. 108— ap])ointed 
finance minister, v. 209— liis report, and 
measures ])roiK)Scd, 211. 

Menevnl, anecdote of Napoleon by, iii. 19S. 

Mengec Bundoola, comiuander of the Bur- 
mese, vi. 187— death of, 188. 

Menichini, a leader of the Neapolitan revo- 
lution, i. 364. 

Menotti. leader of the insurrection inModena, 

iv. 132— exeiuition of, 133. 

Meiisclukolf, prince, mission of, to Pej-sia, iii. 
2— capturo of Anapa by, 21-^vounded be- 
fore Varna, 25. 

Meqninenza, ravages of yellow fever in, ii. 
237— capture of, and massacre in, by tho 
royalists, 251— besieged by Mina, 252. 

Mercudillo, enptured by the Coiiists, v. 197. 

Mercantile aristocracy, danger from asi'ond- 
aney of a, i. 161— in the United States,* vL 
54. 

Mercantile Imnk, the, in India, vi. 171 L%te. 

Mercantile capital, tax on, in Russia...^. 25. 

Alercantile cnaroetor, iulluence of tlie rail- 
way mania on, vi. 338. 

Mentantile interests, Peel's sympathy with 
the, vi. 277. 
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ItloR'lmnts, the exporting, distress among, on 
the peace, i. 45 first adoption of free-trade 
ideas ny, ii. 16S— state of, opening of 1826, 

iii. 287— and bankers of London, the ])eti- 
tion of, against the reform bill, iv. 28 — 
proaiierity of, in France, 81— anticipations 
of, from the opening of the East India 
trade, v. 35. 

Meria, revolt of, at Corunna, ii. 238. 

Meriek, the peasants of, immunities to, ii. 34. 

Merilhou, M., a leader of the conspiracy in 
the army, ii. Ill — becomes minister of pub- 
lic instruction, iv. 124— succeeds l)u|>ont 
dc I’Kure in the ministry of justice, 128— 
dismissal of, 143. 

Merino, the Cure, heads the insurrection in 
Navan-e, ii. 234— defeat of, 2.52— joined by 
the Conde d’Amarantc, 301— the curate, v. 
88 operations of, in the Carlist war, 14U. 

Merithoii, M., iii. 138. 

Merten, gimeral, a leader of the conspiracy 
in tlie army, ii. 112. 

Me-slicrs, aboitivc attempt at rising at, iv. 
325. 

Meslin, pi-oducc of, in Franco, iii. 173 note. 

5Icsuuiy1, Count de, fidelity of, to Charlc.s X., 
VA. 157 — an adherent of the Duchess dc 
Dcrri’a, iv. 322. 

llesnard, mademoiselle dc, iv'. .328. 

Mc'jsifcr' Chambros, circuhition of the, 

iii. 118 

Messenger of the West, suppi*esRion of the, 

iv. 23a 

!Messcnhauscr, commander of tlic Yieiincso 
insurgents, viii. 234 • his execution, 237. 

Messina, insuiTcctiun at, and its bombard- 
ment, viii. 78- -its (-apture, 7a 

Mesta, council of the, its privileges ivvived 
in tipain, i. 335. 

lilctal mines, Juint-stock companies for, 1825, 
iii. 253 note. 

Metallic basis, danger of a currency based on 
a, ii. 139. 

Metallic currency, liability of, to be with- 
drawn, iii. 295. 

^letnphysics, the Scotch school of, i. 228. 

^letaxa, count, envoy from Grce< c to the 
Congress of Vennia, ii. 394— Greek mini.s- 
ter, viL 334— resigns, 386. 

31ctca1fe, Sir Charles, on the Dhuri]iore. e.a.sc, 
vi. 196— oppo.ses tlic abolition of half-batta, 
201— interim admin ist rut ion of, in India, 
206. 

Metcalfe, Mr, opposes the. Atrgliauistan ex- 
l>edition, vi. 226 note. 

Mctidia, the, occuiHition of, by the French, 
i V. 36^itH cultivation, 367— terms of treaty 
of La <rufu£^regarding, v. 339— character, 
extent, of, viL 167— ravaged by Abd- 
cl-Kadcr, 177— again by the Arabs, 178, 

Mettemich, iirince, application of Fouchi to, i. 
104— at Aix-la-Chai>mle,298, 306— attheCon- 
gress of Troppau, li. 36— represents Austria 
at the Congress of Verona, 258— interview be- 
tween, and Montmorency, 259— secret views 
of, ou the Spanish question, 262— on the 
influence of the press in Fiance, iii. 117— 
on file insunrection against Charles X., 161 
-Tce.^tion of ambassador frinii Louis Flii- 
fip]ie. by, iv. 102— jealousy of France aroused 
in, 120— policy of, in Italy, 1830, 132— cir- 
cular of, on the efiect of the repressive 


measures, 231 — and on the Neapolitan 
revolution, ih. — repressive measures of, 
against the press, 239— unchan^ supre- 
macy of, on the death of the emperor, 244 
— requii-es tlie removal of the Duchess de 
Dem from Mossa, 322— at the Congress of 
Muntz-Qraetz, 36^sup]H>rts France there, 
365— arguments of, against disarming, 1834, 
368— arranges the treaty for settlement of 
the East,C^ 369— opposes the proposed al- 
lianite between the Princess Marie-Amelia 

* and the Duke of Orleans, 312— ilcniendi^ 
the eiwulsion of l^ouis Napoleon from 
Switzri^nd, 353— ]>oliey of, in Gallicia, vii. 
198— views and policy of, 1847, in the Pa- 
Ital States, 343— on the designs of the Ital- 
ian liberals, 3.50- jiolicy of, towards Swit- 
zerland, 355— views of, oil representation, 
viii. 142— note, of, to tlic ^Frankfort Assem- 
bly, 178— sacking of the hotel of, 200- -his 
resignation, 201— retires to England, 202. 

Mettemich, the princess, viii. 202. 

Metz. M., motion by, regaiHling Luxembourg, 
V. 355. 

Metz, Tjouis Philippe at, iv. 140— reform ban- 
quet at, 1840, vii. 131. 

Meiinier, Franc^ois, attempt on the life of 
Tjoiiis Philip])c by, and hi.s sentence, v. 327. 

flense, navigation of, opened to Dolginm, iv. 
348. 

Mexico, Tocoguition of, by Great Britain, ii. 
305— British exj^oits to, ib. note- - and Span- 
ish, i5.— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 232 
note— formal recognition of. by England, 
252~ditrcrcnces lietween, and France, 1839, 

v. 357— rcsti-ictive tariff of, ^ I. 145— line of 
steamers from Marseille.s to, vii. 136. 

Meyer, E., letter fVom, during the siege of 
Missoloiighi, ii. 420 note. 

Miaulis, Andreas, ii. 386— his career and eha- 
raeter, ib. note— attack on the Turkish fleet 
by, 386— 4lefcat of the/L’urkisli fleet oil' Lem- 
nos by, 401— o])eiations of, nt sea, 400- 
vietories of, 407— attempts of, to rc*lie\e, 
S))liacicria, 412— naval successes of, 413— 
njiproaehes Missoloiighi, 416- -raises the. 
blockade, ib . — again relieves it, ^18— again 
attempts it,411>-^efeats tlic Capitan Pacliu 
near Samos, 423. 

Michael I., extent of Russia under, ii. 29 
note. 

Mi(;hael, the Grand-duke, ii. 56, 69, 67— dur- 
ing the revolt at St Petci-sburg, 65— his 
danger, t5.— fires the first cannon, i5.— at 
the coronation of Nicholas, 74— operations 
assigned to, 1828, iii. 16— roiiimeuces the 
siege of Brahilov, 17— daring the assault, 
19— its surrender, 20. 

Michael, a leader of tJio Greek insurrection, 
ii. 365. 

Michaud, the works of, iii. 193— opposes the 
re-establishment of the censorsldp, and 
dismissed from office, 94. 

Michel, prince,, accession of, in ScAia, v. 268. 

Michelet, the works of, iii. 190. 

Michigan, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 

Middle class, elevation of, to imwer in Franco 
and England, 1. 4— rise of a, in Pmssia, iv. 
237— now enlisted on behalf of government 
I of Lonis Philippe, 352— distress of the, 
1847. in Frances, vii. 370— discontent caused 
1 by rule of, in France, viii. 2. 
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Hiildlo classes, tlic, prosperity of, in Eng- 
land in the upciiiiig of 1825, iii. 250— 'influ- 
ence of ^he railway system on, 397— ddu- 
sions ninoQg, regaining the refoiiu bill, iv. 
35 — ^lu edominance of, since the reform bill, 
and danger from it, 78— •'inniial savings of, 
/&.— alann of, at the inenine tiix, vi. 297 — 
pressure of the monetary crisis of 1847 on, 
vli. 288. 

l^liddlcninn, power of the, in Ir4and, iii. 206 
—origin of system of, there, 269. 

31 id llesex, ele(‘tion of 18.80 for, iii. 303. * 

Middleton, lord, destruction of his scat, iv. 
42. * 

31idhurst, disfi'auchiscd, iv. 20 note. 

3]idiah, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 61. 

Midliirul Cni)iities Railway, fall in, 1846-52, 

vii. 2S9 note. 

31i(‘roslawski, general, defence of Catania by, 

viii. 125— revolt under, 1848, 164 — ^taken 
prisoner, 165— heads the revolt in Baden, 
and defeated there, 184. 

Mignet,',M., announcement of, regarding the 
Uiikc d’Orlcans, iii. 147— su])ports tlic Or- 
leans party in 1830, iv. 86— proceedings of, 
agiiiust tl)c Na]tolconists, 90— elforts of, to 
popularise the new dynasty, 94. 

3Iigucl, Don, heads the counter revolution 
in Portugal, ii. 301— named gcncialisHinio, 
(b.— insuiTection under, iii. 807— usurpa- 
tion of, in Portugal, 372— refugee expedi- 
tion against him, ib.— its failure, ib.— re- 
lUscd aid by England against France, iv. 
15G— heads the reactionists in Portugal, v. 
88— appointed generalissimo, 89— arbitrary 
proceedings instigated by, 91— removed 
lYoni oillce, and withdraws to France, 92— 
proposed maniuge of, to Donna Maria dc 
Gloria, 1 12— movement in liLs favoiu', 113 
—gives in his adliesion, 114— fresh conspi- 
racy in his favour, ib. et scq. — apiiointed 
regent, 110 — new? ministry, 117 — his as- 
sumption of the crown, 118— history of the 
civil war, 120 his cruelties, 122— re- 

cognised by Spain, 124 — ^renewed cruelties, 
125— recognised by the United States, ib. — 
flnanci«l difllcultics, ib. — clumged position 
of Franco and England towam, 126— hos- 
tility shown toward English residents, 127 
— in’cparations against Don Pedro, 128— 
forces and successes, 129— defeat of liis 
fleet, 130— capture of Lisbon, 1.81— renew- 
ed attemiits of his imrtisans, 133— terms of 
the quailruplc alliance regarding, 134— by 
whom ddpported, 138— his final overthrow, 

. 156 (t leaves Portugal, and settlement 
on him, 157. 

Miguel, M., statement of, on tlie Spanish 
question, iL 269 note. 

Miloh, advance of the Duke of Orleans to, 5. 
371. 

Milan, democratic excitement in, 1880, iv. 
132— excitement against the Austrians in, 
vii. S4Jk viii. 70— insuxreqtion at, and re- 
treat of tho Austrians, 78 et measures 
of provisional government at, flf^retreat 
of the Sai'diniaus to, 106— its capitulatfon, 
ib.— effects of its fall in Italy, 106— feelings 
in, on the amistice, 121. 

Milans, general, conspiracy under, in Barce- 
lona, i. 839. 

Milaradowitch, general, suppression of a re- 


volt in a i*egimcnt hy, ii. 45— murder of, 
64. 

Milav, prince, accession of, in Scrvi.C and his 
death, v. 268. 

Milbank Penitentiary, preparations against 
the Ghaitists at, vii. 297— statistius of, viii. 
.807 note. 

Millierg, general, joins Skrzynccki, iv. 199. 

3Iilbome, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Miles, Mr, motion by, on the sugar duties, 
vi. 328— motion by, for relief of agricultu- 
ral distri KS, 1845, libb. 

Milfoid Haven, garrison required for, vii. 
236 note. 

Miliana, difficulties of the French at, v. 334— 
effects of cession of, to Alxl-el-Kadcr, vii. 
176 — French exi)ecLition against^ 178 — 
blockaded by the Arabs, 170— relieved by 
the I'Yench, ib. 

Military, tho, course to be followed by, in re- 
volutionary movements, i. 372— fidelity of, 
during the riots in Paris, 1820, ii. 109— 
effoila of Lafayette, Ac., to s(‘diicc. Hi- 
nt tlie Peterloo meeting, 148— appearances 
of disaticetion aniong, 1820, 176 — first 
symptoms of hesitation among, in Paris, 
iii. 100— entire strength of, in Paris at -che 
issuing of the ordonnances, 137— elefeetiou 
of, at Lyons, &c., 1830, iv. 100— induct 
of, in Belgium, 111— treapheQca*v-pSrte of, 
ut Lyons, 18.84, 375— e< 2 q.ACtof, at Glas- 
gow, 1848, vii. 295— attempts to comipt, 
208— the French, fidelity of, to Louis Plii- 
lij»pe, 117. 

Military caste, the, in Turkey, ii. 320. 

Military colonie.s of Russia, or^nisution, Ac., 
of the, ii. 2.8— measures of Alexander for 
extending, 34— improvements in, 1826, iii. 
3. « 

Military' despotism, restoration of, by Louis 
Napoleon in Franee, i. 11— general estab- 
lishment of, in Europe, 16— invariably the 
result of revolution, iii. 159 — the result of 
the treason of the. troops in France, 162. 

Militaiy histories and memoirs, modem 
French, iii. 190 — Oennan, charaetor of, iv. 
2.St5. 

Militaiy ollii'em, enqdoy'mcnt of, in civil 
situations in India, vi. 203, 2('8. 

Military operations, relations of the railway 
system to, iii. 398. 

Military organisation, the Pnl^sian syslciii 
of, iv. 237— W'aiit of, in fcioiiiheni Italy, 
viii. 135. 

Military inissiou, strength of the, in France, 
iii. 166. 

Militaiy pensions, conversion of, 1824, iii. 
223. 

Military school, estahlishmeiit of, in Turkey, 
V. 268. 

Military service, refonns regarding liability 
to, in Turkey, v. 267. 

Military spirit, prcdoiniuaucu of, in Russia, 
ii. 8. 

Military strength, necessity for exhihit^n of, 
in India, vi. 169. 

Military training, continuance of, among the 
Radicals, 1820, ii. 160. 

Military treason, true results of, nirlsxempli- 
fledin Spain, ii. 313. 

Militia, the, embodiment of, luider Loi-d 
Derby, i. 14 note, viii. 323— conduct of, in 
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Militia, the, eontinvt*i. 

Caiinila, during the insurrection, vi. 03-- 
the Duhe of Wellington on, vii. 235 note. 

Militia bill, defeat of the Russell ministry on 
the, Tiii. 322. 

Milk, joint-stock companies for, 1825, iii. 253 
note. 

Mill’s History of British India, i. 248. 

Mill, Mr Stuart, the works of, i. 233. 

Miller, Mr, of Dalswinton, his steamboat, i. 
215 note. 

Milloret, M., iii. 140 note. 

Milli-Duz, pass of, iii. 41— combat at, 42— 
storming of intrenched camii of, by the 
Russians, 44. 

Milloon, defeat of the Burmese at, vi. 191. 

Milne, admiral , second in command at Al- 
giers, i. 76, 79, 80— knighted, 81. 

Millies, Monktoii, the poems of, i. 257. 

Miioscli, prince, dethronement of, in Servia, 
V. 268. 

Miloslav, defeat of the Foies at, viii. 164. 

Milton, the pro.se of, iv. 282. 

Milton, lord, moves the disfranchisement of 
East Ketford, 4:c., iii. 322 — conduct of, on 
the resignation of the Grey ministry, iv. M 
-•defeated in Northamptonshire, 1835, vi. 
13. 

'fiiia, Espoz y, revolt of, in Navarre, i. 335 
-ipga? vpfrers Navarre m 1S20, 349— pro- 
ceedings oi,"’.'*'., Saragossa, A'c., 350 — ap- 
pointed captain gt-ncral of Galicia, 058 — 
ap)ioiiitcd ca]ttaiii-gcncral in Catalonia, ii. 
249, 251— savage proclamation and ener- 
getic. proceedings of, ‘2:)2— successes against 
the royalists, t5.— forces under, 1823, 287— 
retreat of, before the French, 2S9— con- 
tinues the war m Catalonia, 292, 294— re- 
volutionary attempt of, l.S:t0, iv. 10^ -de- 
feat and flight of, ib -liberal insurrection 
under, in 1829, v. 9l> — appointed com- 
mander-in-chief against the Cnriists, 160— 
savage proclamation of, 168— Hint opera- 
tions, and repeated ilefeats, 170 — rein- 
forced, and fresh defeats, 172 — relieves 
Elizondo, ift.— combJit at Lizazo, 173— <’ni- 
elties after ib., 174— reinforcements to 
him, 174— resigns command, 176— cruellies 
in Catalonia, 194— orders the execution of 
the mother of Cabrera, 198. 

Mincio, the, retreat of Rvletsky to, viii. 75— 
passage of, by the Sardinians, 81— military 
line of, 82— operations on, 84— retreat <)f 
the Saixiinians to, and its passage by the 
Austrians, 104. 

Minden, imprisonment of Archbishop of 
Cologne in, iv. 246. 

Mineheadtfdisfratichised, Iv. 20 note. 

Miners, institution of the Barg among, vi. 
79. 

Minos, revenue from, in Russia, ii. 25— act 
regarding employment of females, Ac., in, 
vi. 312. 

Miniacki, M., negotiations of, with Turkey, 
iii. 3. 

Mining companies, the South American, of 
1825, iii. 253 and note. 

Minin^districts, necessity for regulating in- 
fant lalkiur in, vi. 314. 

Ministers responsibility of, declared by con- 
stitution of 1830, iv. 99. 

Ministry, the selection of the, under a repre- 


sentative government, iii. 159— provision.9 
of French constitution of 1848 regarding, 
viii. 60. 

Minto, earl of, postmaster-genera^' 1836, v. 
421 note— on the state of the navy, 1840, 
vi. 137 — becomes governor -general of 
India, 174— bis administration, -£6.— treaty 
concluded with Atfghanistan by, 211 — 
privy seal, 1846, viL 221 note— mission of, 
to Italy, l|i47, 344— excitement caused by 
his arrival at Rome, 346— effects of his 
• visit to Naples, 848. « 

Miraflorcs, the marquis, v. 134— his alleged 
connection in the attempt on Bon Carlos, 
164. 

Mirallcs, a royalist leader, ii. 245. 

Miranda, the count, i. 358. 

Mirbel, dismissed from the council of state, 
ii. 115. 

Misas, heads the royalists in Catalonia, ii. 
242— defeat of, 243. 

Missionaries, riots of the planters against 
the, V. 43— connection of, with the slave 
insurrection of 1831, 45— in the West In- 
dies, vi. 112 — the English in Tahiti and the 
South Sea Islands, 323— interference of the 
French, 824. 

Missionary enterprise, failure of, i. 40. 

Mississippi, statistics of lianks in, vi. 49 note. 

Missolonghi, revolt of, li. 372— first siege of, 
391 — commencement of second siege of, 
400— is raised, t5.— arrival of Lord Byron 
at, 403— preparations of the Turks for the 
siege of, 411— invested by the Turks, 412— 
commencement of second siege of, 415— 
first operations of it, 410— the blockade 
raised by sea, 45.— attack on the town by a 
mound and its defeat, t5.— third assault 
Tfipiilseii, 417 — critical position of the 
Turks, 15.— heroism of the garrison, 418 — 
progress of the Turks, i5.— plan of a gene- 
ral sortie, 419— its cqfiinienccment, ib.— 
and issue, 420 — effects of the defence, 421 
—recaptured by the Greeks, iii. 64— in- 
cluded in Kingilom of Greece, 65. 

Missouri, statistics of hanks in, vi. 49 note. 

Mitchell, John, the Irish revolutionist, viL 
300. * 

Mitfnrd, the historical works of, i. 240. 

Mitford, ensign, viii. 320 note. 

Mittcrmayer, M., president of the Vor jiarlia- 
ineiit, vilf. 155. 

.Mitylenc, population of, ii. 331. 

Mixed commission, the, for settling the allied 
claims against France, i. 283. ^ 

Mixed inanlagcs, dispute lietween Prussia 
and the Pope regaining, iv. 240— final ar- 
rangement of the question, 247. 

Mixed standard, a, proposed, ii. 381— aigu- 
ments against it, t5. note. 

Mocenigo, count, ii. 42. 

Modena, the princess of, at Verona during 
the congress, ii. 259— revolutionary excite- 
ment ill, 1830, iv. 118-deinocrattc in.sur- 
retrtion in, 18^, 182— its suppre.sslon, 133 
— duk^r, apjilies for aid to Austria, 1830, 
en^ of Austrians into duchy of, 1848, 
viii. 70— volunteers, Ac., from, 81— tc.mis 
of armistice regarding, 106, 120— occupa- 
tion of, by the Austrians, 107. 

Modlin, fortress of, iv, 191— surrender of, to 
the Pole.s, 182. 
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Modon, defeat of the Greeks near, ii. 411*- | 
defeat of the Egyptian fleet at, 413— sale of I 
Greek captives at, 416— surrender of, by 
the TuAs, iii. 64— evacuation of, by the 
French, v. 261. 

Moerder, colonel, ii. 63. 

klo{$adore, bombardment of, by the French, 
vii. 184. 

Momil emperors, public works of the, vl 169. 

Mohammed ben Abdallah, an Ap,b chief, viL 
180. ^ 

Moharem Bey, the, at Navarino, ii. 428. • 

Mofra, carl, see Hastings. 

Molasses, increased consumpt of, daring rail- 
way mania, vi. 340 note— -imports of, from 
West Indies, 1847-9, note. 

Moldavia, the revolt of Prince Ipsilanti in, 
ii. 46— exports of grain fi-oiii, 327— obsta- 
I'les presented to an invading army by, 341 
-affaira of, 360— state of, in 1821, 361— 
commencement of the insurrection in, 362 
— its suppression, 369 et —negotia- 
tions regarding, in 1823, 394— demands of 
Ibissia regarding, at Ackerman, iii. 8 — pro- 
visions of that convention regaiditig, ib.- 
terms of treaty of Adrianople regaidiiig, 
62, 63- proposed cession of, to Bussia, vi. 
334. 

Mole, count, views of, as to the electoral law, 
i. 161— a(‘A.e8Sioii of, to the ministry, 288— 
skuti'h of his career, character, Ac., tb. - 
txilicy advoi‘.ated by, in 1818, 306— otters 
his resignation, 307— ai^j^monts of, against 
the new law of succession, iii. 88 ef seq.— 
foreign secretary under Louis Philippe, iv. 
09--]iarty and views of, in the iniiiistry, 121 
—resigns, 124— formation of ministry ot, 
1834, V. 286— its fall, i6. — proposed as 
]ireiiiier, 307— ministry formed by, 310— 
his character, 317— proposes law for the 
disjunetioii of trials, 324— defeated on it 
but still holds on, 325— modifleation of his 
niinistr}’, 326— alliance an-anged for the 
Duke of Orleans by, ib . — dissolves the 
Chamber, 328— majority for, in the Depu- 
ties, 1837, 343— iJiajority for, ou the address 
and tlie secret sendee money, 345— schism 
betweeif him and the Doctrinaires, and his 
attention to the eouit, 360— negotiations 
witli England regarding Belgium, 35o~C0' 
alitioii against his ministry, and their resig- 
nation, 359— applied to by the king after 
Uoult's fall, 376— character and iiiHuenee 
of, vii. 164— sent for after Guizot’s dis- 
missal, :^1— returned to National Assem- 
bly. viii. 41— at meeting with the president, 

343— one of committee on electoral rights, 

344- a member of the pennaiiont comniis- 
sion, 345— views of, before the coup d’etat, 
363. 

Moleswortli, Sir W., on the position of tlic 
Melbourne ministry, vi. 14— ou the pro- 
grass of Australia, 124— new system with 
regard to colonial lauds introduced by, oud 
his death, viii. 310. • 

Molicre, the comedies of, iv, 277. ^ 

Moli4re, marshal, at Bugeaud'a AmAU, vML 
341. 

Molitor, count, corps under, for invasion of 
Spain, ii. 287— oiieratlons of, 289— opera- 
tions against Riego, 296. 
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Molkte, general, defeat of the Prussians by, 
viii. 192. 

Molosch, prince, of Servia, ii. 322— ftie revolt 
of, nminst Turkey, 833— opposed to Rus- 
sia, iii. & 

MoUiccos, conquest of the, by the Biitisli, vi. 

Monarcdiy, alleged danger from reform to 
the, iv. 26— results of the French ruvolu- 
tioii with regard to, viii. 368. 

Mitnasteries, the, BU]iprassiou of, by tlio 
Cortes ill 1820, i. 366 — violence against, iu 
Barcelona, Ac.. 367. 

Momtey, niurslial, declines presiding at the 
trial of Ney, i. 127 — corps nmler, for 
invasion of Spain, ii. 287 — operations, 
289. 

Moiietaiy crisis of 1825 in England, the. Hi. 
261— -its severity, 263— causes of rise of in- 
terest during, v. 402— causes which led 
to tlic, 1847, vii. 260 — progress of tlnv 
p.mic, 261 — ditterence between this and 
lonner ones, 262— debates in parliament 
on it, tb. et 5 ^ 7 . —iricrcfi.se of, Aiigu.st 1847, 
276 the queen’s speech on, 280— increas- 
ing distress from it, 286— iletails of losses, 
ib. -eflects of, 303— due to free trade «ni 
a fettered currency, .304, 30J>— danger of, 
from drain of gold, .300— of 1807, SOoWe-— ^ 
ett'etits of the general, in Fra||f«**f!SS-«-in 
Franec, 364, viii. 12— ii^'>gTuin, 147. 

Monetiiry laivs, the, gf^t elfects of the 
change in, in Great Britain, ii. 134— the 
crash of 1826 due to, iii. 264— ctfccts of, iu 
iiHlucing the prosperity of 1835, v. 404. 

Monetary measures, iiiHucnce of, in arrest* 
ing iH>puIation, viii. 362. 

Monetary system, the, exposition of the ef- 
lecti of, on nianufaeiures, iii. 371— nrgn- 
iiieiits of Mr Altwood, Ac, , against, 38 1 
notij- relations of the railway system to, 
396 -itsinllucuccii) inducing the fall of the- 
Wellington rainistiy, iv. 2- eflects of, on 
the moneyed and producing classes, 78 - 
peculiarities of, England, v. 400- Peel’s, 
how it fosters sjiceulation, vii. 310. 

Money, incrciised \ .'ilu(‘ of, Irom the currency 
bill of 1819, i. 3- eflects of the coiitracti(>n 
of the currency on the value of, 13— 
changes in tlie value of, and effects of its 
abniidanc'e, 17— policy of the Spanish gov- 
eniincnt with regard to, 323- ctfcct of the 
bunk restriction act ou value of, iii. 379— 
ett’eet of the coutraittiou of the currency on 
the value of, iv. 63— want of, in the United 
States, vi. 46— change in value of, by th« 
gedd discoveries, vii. 326— scarcity of, iu 
Paris, 1848, viii. 6. • 

Moneyed aristocracy, predominance given by 
the reform bill to the, vi. 46. 

Moneyed classes, the, danger from ascend* 
ancy of, i. 161— tlieir possession of the cU>se 
boroughs, iv. 64 — influence of, iu tlic 
boroughs, 70— way in which tlicy obtained 
their predominance, 78— is it the rcsirit of 
a general law? ib.— dangers from pradoiui- 
nance of, in France, vii. 153. 

Moneyed interest, the, predominance^f, in 
Great Britain, and its effects, i. 3— Atrcn^h 
of, and its influence on tlie repeal of the 
com laws, vi 381. 

2 K 
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Monitenr, circulation of the, iii. 118 unte-< I 
declaration in the, on the alleged letters of 
Louis Philippe, vii. 140. 

^loniteur Repuhlicaiu, the, tone of, 1S39, ▼. 
368. 

hlonks, imprisonment of, in Saragossa, I 
353. 

Idoiiiiier, general, made member of Chamber 
of Peers, i. 94. 

Monsoon, effects of the, in India, vi. 153. 

Monster meetings, the Irish, vl 306. 

Mont de Marsan, resistance to the validation 
in, vii. 146. 

Mont St Michel, im])ri8oniiient of lSarb«‘s, 
&c., in, V. 365. 

Montagues, secret society called, iv. 373 
note. 

Muntalcmbert, M. dc, a leader of the Legiti- 
mists, V. 344—heads the clerical party in 
France, vii. 121— declaration of, as the 
head of the Cutliolic party, 195- on the 
Polish question, 204— circular to the elec- 
tors by, 1S46, 208— on the state, &c., of 
Italy, .‘151—011 the violiiiion of the capitu- 
lation of Fribourg, 359 opfioscs tlic consti- 
tution of 1848, viii. 60 on dissolution of 
Assembly, 336— on state of France, 340— 
views of, as expressed to the prcHidcnt, 343 
— pne of the coniTnittcc on electoral rights, 
of liefiirc the coup d'etat, .‘i.'),*!. 

INlontalivet^"8i.^V,'^retlv favours the Spanish 
revolutionists, 'fir^ 109— becomes minister 
of the interior, 124 — iU'Companies Polignac 
to prison, 126 — tenders his resignation, 148 
—employment of Deiitz by, 327— refuses 
the Duchess de Berri’s gift during the cho- 
lera, 319 — succeeds Casiniir Pericr as pre- 
mier, 320— placed at liead of civil list, 342, 
355— minister of the interior under 'Pliers, 
V. .307 note— becomes minister of iuterior, 
326, vii. 205. 

Moiitarlot, implicated in Riego’s plot, ii. 
236. 

Montanban, colonel, surrender of Abd-cl- 
Kader to, vii. 188. 

Montbel, M. dc, minister of public instruc- 
tion, iii. 109— ch.aracter of, 112— becomes 
minister of linance, 131. 

Montcalm, tlie marquise de, i. 106. 

Montebaldo, defeat of the Sanliiiians at, viii. 
88— repulse of the Austrians at, 100. 

Montebello, the duke of, demands of, i-egard- 
ing the refugees in Hwitzerland, v. 315— 
foreign minister, 1839, 3G0 note— decree 
against, viii. 5. 

Montebello, fort of, at Antwerj), iv. .345. 

31ontecu(!ulli, count, viii. 200— ministry of, 
202— e^temoto to dissolve the university 
legion, 211.^ 

Montego Bay, slave insurrection at, v. 45. 

Montmth, colonel, at Jellalabad, vii. 20, 29 
—expedition into the Bhinwairco valley 
under, 38— at tlie Huft-Kotul, 41. 

Montemart, the duke de, dismissed from 
office, il. 249— appointed premier, iii. 151 
-Attempt to form a ministry under him, 
46.— lasf interview of Polignac with, 152— 
las^attempt at negotiation by, ib. 

Monteft, defeat of l£e royalists at, ii. 249. 

Montesqnien on the chai^ter of the Span- 
iards, L 825— oompaxison between, and 
Gnlaot* iU. 187. 


Montesquieu, the abbe, made member of 
Chamber of Peers, i. 94. 

Montesquiou, M. do, iv. 87. 

Montessuy, M., proceedings of, in Scily, vii 
349. 

Monte Video, the blockade of, 1847, vii. 336. 

Montfaucon, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

Montgomerie's Tavern, defeat of Die Cana- 
dian insuigenta at, vi. 93. 

Montholon, connt, at St Helena, il 129— 
Napoleon's'- memoirs dictated to, iii. 197 
accompanies Louis Napoleon to Bou- 
logne, V. 381. 

Monthly Review, the, i. 235. 

Moutjoie, madame de, iv. 87. 

Montlaville, M. Chapuis, on the law against 
associations, iv. 370. 

MontlouLs, the count de, an opponent of tho 
Parti-pr8trc, iii. 75— ilenunciatiou of tho 
Jesuits by, 93. 

Montmoi-ency, Count Mathicu de, mado 
member of Chamber of Peers, i. 94— be- 
comes minister of foreign affairs, ii. 124— 
cliaractcr of, 222— rejirescnts Franco nt the 
Congress of Verona, 258— interview be- 
tween, and Metteinich, 259— riews of, on 
Die results of the congress, 263, 264 — 
created a duke, 265— account by him of 
his proceedings, *5. —his resignation of 
office, 266— a leader of the Pnrti-prfitrc, 
iii. 75— resigns under Louis Fliilippe, iv. 99. 

Montmorency, the prince dc, iii. 77. 

Montmorency, duke de, preceptor to Die 
Duke de Bordeaux, and his death, iii. 92. 

Montmorency family, share of the indemnity 
received by the, iii. 83. 

Montour, trial of, for tlic foigery of the Louift 
Philippe letters, vii 142. 

Montpellier, depressed state of, 1831, iv. 303 
—resistance to the valuation in. vii. 146. 

Blontpcnsier, due de, marriage of Infanta of 
Spain to, vii. 210, 216— measures recom- 
mended at cabinet cdUncil by, 3S9— uiges 
the abdication of Louis Fliilippe, 396. 

Blontpensicr, the duchess of, birth of, v. 104 
— marriage of Die Comte de Paris to her 
daughter, 137 nota 

Montreal, loyalty of, during tho' insurrec- 
tion, vl 90— trials, Ac., of insurgents a^ 
103. 

Montrougc, the Jesuit seminary at, iii. 74. 

Monza, advance of the Austrians to, viii. 
105. 

Moodie, colonel, murder of, by the Canadian 
insurgents, vi. 93. 

Moodkee, battle of, viii. 83. 

Mookoor, check of tho British at, vii. 42. 

Moolraj, revolt of, and murder of Anderson 
and Vans Agnew, vii. 98— defence of Mool- 
tan by, 103— his surrender and trial, 104. 

Hooltan, Sikh population of, vii 76— revolt 
of, and murder of Anderson and Vans 
Agnew, 98— defeats of the Sikhs near, and 
commencement of siege, 99— it is raised, 
100— resumption of siege of, lOS^storming 
of it, 104. 

Moors, ‘the, in Spain, i. 217— national cha- 
racter of, in Spain, 321— fhelr expulsion 
and its effects, m.— effects of the long-con- 
tinued hostility with them, 822— number 
of, in Algiers, uL ISO note. 

Moore, Thomas, the works of, !. 220. 
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Afoorhouse, an associate of Hunt’s, ii. 140. 

Aforal complicity, doctrine of, advanced by 
tbe Flinch lawyers, dangers of it, Ac., vIl 

iMorality, rdations of education to, i. 25— 

’ why education fails to advance, 27. 

Iforavia, originally a part of Poland, iv. 173 
—education and crime in, 222 note. 

Horea, the, insun'ections against the Turks 
in, ii. 351— depopulation o%it^ 352— com- 
mencement of the insurrection in, 366— its 
^pix>ad there, «6.— successes of the Turks 
111 , 372 — fortresses of, relieved by the 
Turks, 384 — invasion of, by Chourchid 
Pacha, 380— his defeat and mreat, ih . — 
landing and first operations of Ibrahim 
Pucha in, 411— guerilla warfare in, 415— 
operations in, after the fall of Missoloughi, 
423— operations and cruellies of Ibrahim 
in, 427— expulsion of the Turks from, iiL 
64 — ^ravages of brigands in, v. 261. 

Ulorea, castle of, relieved by the Turks, il 
308— captured fWim the Turks, iii. 64. 

Moreda, arrest of Iliego by, ii. 236— obliged 
to resign, 237. 

Moreira, geueral, liberal conspiracy of, and 
his execution, v. 124. 


Hortara, defeat of the Sardinians at, viii. 115« 

Mortemart, M. de, letter from Lafayette to, 
iv. 89— interview of, with the Btike of Or- 
leans, 91 — stakes the oaths to Louis Phi- 
lippe, 99. 

Mortgages, amount of, on land in France, iiL 
174 — amount of, in Ireland, vii. 2^ — pres- 
sure of, on land in Fraftce, 119. 

Moitier, marehal, made a chevalier of the 
Cordon Bleu, iii. 85— mission of, to St Pe- 
tersburg on tlie Eastern question, v. 254— 
bceomes premier and minister -at -war, 
285 — dilficulticB of, os premier, and his 
resignation, 287— killed by tlie explosion 
of the infernal machine, 297— his funeral. 
29S. 

Murlmain, extent of land held in, in Turkey: 
ii. 320. 

Mosconissi Isles, revolt in the, ii. 372. 

Moscow, iKipulation of, ii. 11— educational 
establishments in, <5.- the Russian anny 
of resei-vc at, 25— measures of Alexander 
at, 32— organisation of university of, 34-' 
regiment of, the revolt in, 62 -coronation 
of the Km])eror Nicholas at, 74— tlie head- 
quarter or the Hetaira at, 358— ravages of 
cholera in, iv. 317. • 


Morelia, rising in favour of Don Carlos in, 
V. 141— capture of, by the Carlists, 224— 
defeat of Oraa before, 226— captunsl by 
the Christinos, 232. 

Morelli, a leader of tho Neapolitan revolu- 


Moseloy, colonel, at the passage of iho Khy- 
ber, vii. 27. 

Mo.shesh, a Caflri* chief, viil. • 

Mosques, lauded ]>osse^ ^IcTneld by, in Tur- 
key, ii. .320. ^ 


tion, i. 304. 

Moreno, a leader in the Cortes of 1820, i. 355. 

Moreno, colonel, a Himiiish revolutionist, iv. 
109. 

Morey, execution of, as an accomplice of 
Fieschi’s, v. 299. 

Morier, Mr, British minister in Switzerland, 
vii. 356. 

Morning Journal, prosecution of tlie, iii. 392. 

Morny, M. dc, vii. ^1— and tho coup d'etat, 
viiL 354. 

Morousi, Prince Constantine, execution of, 
li. 366. 

Morpeth, lord, amendment to address moved 


Moss, Mr, attack by the Chinese on, vii. 10. 

Mostanegem taken by Abd-el-Kadcr, and re- 
taken by tlie French, v. 332— fortifying of, 
by Abd el-Kadcr, 333— terms of treaty of La 
Tufna regaivling, 339. 

Mouetar, sou of All Pacha, ii. 353. 

Moitfllah, comlKit on the, vii. 183. 

Moulins, iffomi iNiiiquet at, vii. 131. 

Mouiiier, M., n])pointed president of the 
mixed eoinmissioii, i. 2S3— called to the 
council of state, 309— efforts of, on behalf 
of the new electorid law, ii. 104— municipal 
law intreduced by, 121— the royalists on, 
124. 


by, 1^5, V. 411 — introduces the Irish 
churen bill, vi. 23— banquet to, at Lee<ls, 
and his speech, 31— brings in tlic Irish 
municiiMil bill, 1840, 39— defeated in York- 
shire, 1841, 148— joins tho Anti-com-law 
League, 359— again rctuined for Yorkshire, 
861— cll'ect of his coercion bill in Ireland, 
375— commissioner of woods and forests, 
1846, VlL 221 note. 

Moreier, kL^^ascs to arrest Manuel, ii. 281. 

Moiris, colonel, at the storming of the forts 
of Canton, vii. 14. 

Morris, colonel, at the battle of Isly, vii. 187. 

Morrison, general, operations under, in Bur- 
mali, vi. 189. 

Mort auxTyrans, society called, iv. 373 note. 

Mortality, ratio of, to population in Glasgow, 
1822-38, vi. 77 note— fnerpased, in manu- 
facturing districts, 1841, 288 not^r-amount 
of, in Ireland during the fiimlne, vii. 2f5— 
average rates of, in Manchester and Sur- 
rey, 208— comparative, in manufacturing 
towns and the country, 271— comparative 
rates of, ill town and country districts, 313, 
viiL 302. 


Mountain, brigadier, at Cliilianwallali, vii. 

102 . 

Mountain districts, security of the, in Tur- 
key, ii. 320. 

Mouraviclf, Alexander, a leader of the Rus- 
sian cons])iraey, ii. 59— Madame Alexan- 
der, accompanies her huslmnd to Siberia, 
71. 

Mouravieff, Ilix>po1yte, arrest of, ii. 68. 

Mouravielf, Caiitain Nikitas, a leader of the 
Russian conspiracy, ii. 69— madaine, ac- 
companies her liusbfuul ii^ilieiki, 71. 

Mouravicff-Apostol, Mathew, a leader of the 
revolt, ii. 67— arrested, 68— condemned to 
Siberia, 69. 

Mouravietf-Apostol, Seige, a leader of the re- 
volt, ii.^ 67— arrested, 68— condemned to 
deatii, 69— his execution, 71. 

Mouravieff, general, operations under* 1829. 
iii. 41— at battle of Kainly, 43-at MilU- 
Duz, 45. ^ 

Mourillon arsenal, Are, &e., in the^m S67. 

Monssoul, population of, ii. 331 ndCe. 

Mouton-Duvernet, general, proscrilied in 
1815, i. 93— execution of, 139— indemnity 
to, ii. 122 note. 
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Mouzaia, victory of the French at the, vii. 
177—reoccupied by the Arabs, 178— second 
battle »f the, ib. 

Movement newsmper, a republic advocated 
by the, iv. 311. 

Mozarabano, i)as 8 i 4 ;e of the Mindo by the 
Sanlinians at, viii. 84. 

Mozart as a composer, iv. 300. 

Multling, baron, the nicmoira of, iv. 2S7. 

Mughs, irruption of the, ftom Buniiah into 
the British territories, \i. 183. 

Mukha-Estatt, defeat of the Turks .at, iii. 47. 

I^iukwaupoor, defeat of the Glioorkus at, vL 
177. 

Mulgrave, the earl of, becomes privy .seal, v. 
71— lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 420 note. 

Mulhar Uao, submission of, to tiie Briti.sh, 
Vi. 181. 

Muller, the works of, iv. 283. 

Mullingar, language at rejieal dinner at, vi. 
307. 

Muiiagoni, revolt against Don Carlos by, v. 

22 «. 

Munch, M. de, iv. 2.39 note. 

jMunicli, prices of wlicat at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 
141 note — the galleries, Ac., of, iv. 221 — 
soflety for lihL'rty of the prcs.s at, .363— 
tiiiimlts at. on the French revolution of 

- ".i^^vni. 149. 

MiinJ^lft 9vVi*<M)istration, reform of, in Pied- 
mont, vii. 

Miiuidi>al asseinblio^, introduction of, into 
Naples, i. 363. 

Alunieipal Guard, di.sbaiiding of the, viii. 5. 

Municipal institutions, establishment of, in 
Sicily, i. .366. 

Municipal reform, effects of, in Ireland, iii. 
274— ainen<liiieiit to addrc.ss on, *1835, v, 
411— bill, tiie Scotch, vi. 3— the Knflpish, 
ib. et scr/.— its fate in tlie ITou.se, 7— reflec- 
tions on it, 8 et — tlic? Iri.sli. 19 et sm/. — 

carried in the Coniiiions, 22— altered in the 
Lords, and Anally rejected, ih. 

Municipal system, proposed reform of the, 
in Rome, vii. 339. 

Municipalities, projaised new law for the, iii. 
107 — collision between, and tlio govem- 
nieiit on the valuation, vii 146. 

Munro, Sir Tliomas, rise of, vi. 182. 

Muusehengratz, eee Mmitz-Graetz. 

Munster, the earl of, iii. 391. 

Munster, state of the pcasjuitry in, ii. 192— 
famine in, 1823, 195— Catholics and Pro- 
testants in, ill 277 note. 

Munster, riot in, on the arrest of the Arch- 
bisho]) of Cologne, iv. 247. 

Muntz, Mr, motion by, against bank charter 
act, vi. 381. ^ 

Muntz-Graetz, congress of sovereigns at, iv. 


241— congress of, its objects, proceedings, 
Ac., 804— resolution of it against pioiia- 
gandlsm, 365. 

Miiralt, colonel von, viii. 125. ^ 

Murat, adventures of, after Waterloo, i. 134 
—lands ill Corsica, 135— arrival, Ac., at 
AJacciOb ISO— his landing in Naples, t6. — 
failure of, at Pizzo, 137—18 arrested, tb.— 
condemned by a court-martial, 138— his 
execution, |39— rcAections on his death, 
Ac., ib.— organisation of the Carbonari un- 
ticr, 363 — pension to the widow of, |V. 
305. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, i. 234. 

Murcia, royalist insurrection in, ii. 244 — 
atrocities of tiie mob in, v. 187— massacres 
of Carlists in, 227. 

Murders, increase of, in Ireland, 1832, v. 10 
—frequency of, in Ircdaiid, 1838, vi. 132. 

Murillo, general, appointed captain-general 
at Madrid, ii. 234— energetic proceedings 
of, against the mob, 235 — resigns, ib. --sup- 
pression of the tumults caused by Riego’s 
arrest, 2:16— energy of, against the Madrid 
rioters, 240— trial of, demanded, 242— in- 
decision of, with regard to the insnri‘ection 
of the Guard, 247— defeats their attack on 
Madrid, 248 — de]>rived of his command, 
240— desertiion of, to the royalists, 292. 

Murray, Sir George, becomes colonial secre- 
tary, iii. 328— master-general of ordnance, 
1835, V. 407 note— niuster-geueral of ord- 
nance, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Murray, Mr J. A., lord advocate, 1835, v. 
421 note. 

Mush, the pacha of, joins the Russians, iii. 
38— submission of, to the Russians, 47. 

Music, general {lassion for, in Germany, iv. 
290— the great composei's of Germany, iO. 
et seq. 

Musselburgh, virulcnee of cholera in. v. 5. 

Mussulmans, the, in thi^ Turkish empire, ii. 
.319 — numbers of, in European Turkey, 
324 note — ^number of, in Constantinople, 
336 note. 

Mustapha, vizier of Seodra, ii. 397. 

Miistapha Pacha, defeat by Bo^znris, ii. 
399 ~ coniniences the siege ot Missoloiighi, 
400 -raises it, and retreats, ih. 

Musters, Mr, destruction of his scat, and 
death of his wife, iv. 42. 

Mutiny, appearances of, 1844, in India, vii. 
74. 

Mutton, prices of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note— fall 
in price of, 1841 to 1845, vi. 355. 

MutueIIiste.s, secret society of the, iv. 374. 

Mydan, defeat of tlie Affghans at, vii. 43. 

Mysore, political arrangements with, 1834, 
vi. 205. 


N 


Nadin^ Mr, at the Petcrloo. meeting, ii. 
148. 


Nadir Bhah, the siege of Kars by, iii. 32-tlie 
invasibn of India by, vl. 208— route of, 209. 

Kaglos, Mfr de, iv. 239 note. 

Nagpore, treaty with rajali of, vi. 19b— poli- 
tical arrangements with, 1834, 205— the ex- 
x^jah of, 207* 


• 

Nagy Sandor, gAeial, defeat of, viii. 271— 
execution of, 281. 

Naivn, re^raal of attainder of family of, iiL 
280. 

Nakhitchevan, eaptore of, by the Russians, 
ii. 350— province of, ced^ to Russia, iii. 13. 

Namur, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc 
regarding, 1. 301. 
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Nanek, the fonnder of the Sikhs, Tii. 76. 

Nuiikin, ])opiilation of, viL 6— advance of the 
British to, 19. 

Nan-Liig mountains, the, vii. 3. 

Nantes, concealment of the Duchess de Beni 
in, iv. 326— her betrayal and arrest, 827— 
imprisonment of Duchess de Bern in castle 
of, 328— proposed railway from Paris to, v. 
346— refoim banquet at, 1840, vii. 131— line 
of steamers to Brazil ftom^36— proposed 
railway fipom Paris to, 154— siiaiMjnsion of 
cash payments by bank of, viii. 13— disor- 
ders at, 1848, 33. 

Nantil, captain, a leader in the conspiracy in 
the army, ii. Ill — escapes, 112. 

Nao-Nehol Singh, a Sikh chief, vL 241. 

Najiier, admiral, defeat of the Miguelite fleet 
by, V. 130— forces under, for the campaign 
in Syria, 272— defeat of Ibrahim Paclw by, 
277— at bombardment of Acre, i6. — offer 
of, to Mchemet Ali, 278— measures of, in 
Ireland, 1848, vii. 301. 

Napier, Sir Charles, appointed to chief com- 
mand in Oude, vii. 53— his flrat proceed- 
ings there, i&.— commences hostilities, 54 
-expedition against Emannghur, i6.— re- 
turns to the Indus, and fresh negotiations, 
50— his detennination to attackthe Ameers, 
v‘5.— battle of Meonee, 57 et seg . — captures 
of Hyderabad, 59— roinforcements received 
by, 60— summoned by Shen*. Mahoinmed 
to surrender, 61— battle of Hydeiabad, ib. 
—capture of Meerpoor and Omercote, 63— 
final defeat of Sliere Hlahoniined, 64— ho 
nonrs conferred on, ih.— his civil adminis- 
tration, 65— on the discontents among the 
sepoys, 74— character of, 79— retirement 
of, 97— appointed commander-iii-chief in 
India, 103— on the battle of Ghillianwallah, 
ib. note— at Wellington’s flineral, 330 and 
note. 

Napier, lord, proc<yiding8 of, in Sicily, vii. 
349 -iiroceedings of, in China, 8— his death, 
9. 

Napier, Sir W., at Wellington’s f^ineml, viii. 
330— his History of the Peninsular War, 
remarks on, i. 243. 

Napiervftle, dispersion of Canadian insur- 
gents at, vi. 102. 

Naples, landing and fidlure of Murat in, i. 
136 et M9.— his deatli resolved on by tlie 
court, 138— reforms introduced into, 362, 
363 — ^breach of the king’s promise of a con- 
stitution, 362— influence of Smin on, and 
o.oinine*:enient of the revolution in, 364— 
defection of the garrison of, 15. —the revo- 
lution in Sicily, 365 et rupture of ne- 
gotiations between, and Sicily, 307— su])- 
pression of the insurrection in Palermo, 
368— meeting of the parliament, 369— the 
king of, at the Congress of Laybach, il 37 
—proceedings resolved on against the re- 
volution in, ib. —war declared against the 
rovolqfiionists by the Congress, 39— its sub- 
jugation, and return of The king, 40— en- 
trance of the Austrians into, 41|f-reaction 
in. and harsh measures of the royalistfl^ 43 
—treaty at the Congress of Verona regard- 
ing, 259— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 
note— attempted insurrection in, 1830, iv. 
13.*}— the revolution in, circular of Metter- 
uicb regarding, 231— protest by, against 


the succession of Isabella of Spain, v. Ill 
-exports to. 1846-9, xil 287 note— treaty 
with, regarding the slave trade, 188— re* 
ception of Lord Minto in, 845— publication 
of a constitution in, 1848, 349— revolution 
in Sicily, viii. 76— tlie king resolves to grant 
a^ constitution, 77— spread of the revolu- 
tion in Sicily, 78 — l^politan insurgents 
defeated by Swiss, th.— king dethroned in 
Sicily, 79— contest in Messina, ib. —effect 
of the counter revolution at, on the war 
in the north, 91— raoctiun in, 110— assist- 
ance from England and France to the Sici- 
lians, 124 — renewal of hostilities, 125— ca)>- 
ture of Catania, ib.— submission of Palermo, 
and conclusion of the war, 126— interven- 
tion of, in Rome, 128. 

Napoleon, Die fall of, as the completion of 
the first drama of the Revolution, i. 1— the 
press the supporters of the despotism of, 
29— discussion on bill for the detention of, 
68 — reaction throughout France against, 
ill 1S15, 85 —convention excluding him and 
his family from the throne, 109— and re- 
garding the disposal of his person, 112— 
bequest by, to Cantillon, 304 — (‘haracter 
of, as revcale^ at St Helena. 127— fhfleo- 
fions on his captivity there, 128— exagger- 
ations rcganling the English 
him, /b.— Lamartine’s uis axile, 

129— initation betw^r*iiim and Sir H. 
I^>we, 130 — chang^ on him before his 
death, 131— his death, tb.— his funeral, tb. 

sensation excited in Europe, 132 — the 
last of the men wiio mle their age, ib . — 
conspiracy of Polignac, Ac., against, iii. 
110— clauses of ovcrlhrow of, 158— the later 
disasters of, ascribed to the Bourhoiis, 160 
—necessity of (*onquest to, 167— as a writer 
of military menioirs, 197— his merits and 
defects, fb.— his disreganl of truth, 198 — 
statue of, restored to the Vendome colunui, 
iv. 146— services of Chlopicki under, 181 — 
his estimation of Antwerp, 342 — additions 
to the citadel by him, 345 — death of his 
son, 356— foitifii^aticm of Paris projected 
by, 358— his estimate of literaiy men, 379 — 
on the iniiiortance of Acre, v. 245-r-hia esti- 
mate of Egypt, 262— pro]>osed removal of 
remains of, to France, 379— ranioval of re- 
niniiis of, from St Ilcleiia, 388— their rein- 
teriiiont in the Church of the Invalides, ib. 
— jHiIitiflal manifestations on the occasion, 
384— intrigues of, with Zemaun Shah for 
invasion of India, vi. 210— alliance of Per- 
sia with, 211. 

Napoleon HI., see Louis Napoleon. 

Napoleonists, punishment the leading, re- 
solved on, i. 92— the, views of, on the con- 
spiracy of 1816, 149— feelings of, on the 
appointment of St Cyr, 289— renewed ac- 
tivities and hopes of, 1819, ii. 89— conspi- 
racy among, 1820, 112— views of, in France, 
ill 159— in France after the fall of Charles 
X., and their chances of success, ig. 88— 
their defeat, 90— discontent of, 137— ex- 
citement of, on the restoration of Ahe sta- 
tue of Napoleon, 146— consplracv^f 1882, 
313— effect of the death or th^Duke or 
Reichstadt on, 356— intrigues, Ac., of, in 
Switzerland, v. 314— progress of, in France, 
366. 
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NaiM>li di Malvasia, capture of, by the Greeks, 
ii. 373. 

Napoli di ilomania, failure of the Greeks be- 
fore, ii. 877— relieved by the Turks, 384— 
and again, 389— capture of, by the Greeks, 
391— removal of the legislative boiiy to, 
and its surrender to them, 403— assassina- 
tion of Capo d’lftrla at, v. 25S--oatabliah- 
ment of Augustin Capo d*Istria at, ih. 

Narisischkino, nindnmc, accoiiipauies her 
husband to Siberia, ii. 71. 

Narvaez, general, movements of, against lio- 
dil, V. 203 et seq. 

Naselli, general, pmceedings of, during the 
revolution at Palcnno, i. 36(i— liis failure 
and ilight, ib. 

Nassau, reprosontation of, in the Diet, iv. 
217 note — poi>ulation and military (contin- 
gent, 219 note— statistics of, viii. 140 note 
— a member of the Zollveniin, iv. 212 — ex- 
citement in, on the French Revolution of 
1848, 149. viii. 144. 

Nassau, liberation of American slaves at, vl 
317. 

Nation newspaper, the, in Ireland, vii. 300 — 
treasonable language of, viii. 314. 

National Assembly, deerae convoking the, 
1848, \iii. 10— postponetVl7— the elections 
^ V^h e, 33— its llrst niccting, .34— Tjainar- 
on foreign ntfairs, 35— aji- 
pmntmcnt'b^^? oentive commission, ih . — 
division betweeiCYad the Hoinalists, 36 — 
insurrection against the, 37— its dispersion 
by the mob, .38— its victory', 39— subse- 
.quent proceedings, 40 — Louis Napoleon 
’elected to, ib.— elections tor June, 41- 
measures of, against the insinrection of 
June, 45— sentence on the prisoners, 40— 
continue dictatorship to Cavaignac, — 
restrictive measures of, after revolt of June, 
55— election of Louis Napoleon, and bis 
address, 01— debate on Cavaignac’s con- 
duct, 63— declare Louis Napoleon presi- 
dent, 66— feeling of, toward Louis Napo- 
leon, 331 — election of vice-pre.sideiit, 332 — 
the llnances, and deliate on salt duties, 
333— additional duty on successions, ih . — 
laws reganling prison labour, 334— reaction 
against it, 335— proposition for its di.ssolii- 
tion, 336. 

National Assembly, the German, its j)ix)cecd- 
ings, viii. 173— lielwte on tlic Frankfort in- 
surrection, 175— .jealousy of Austria, 170 - 
proceedings on the execution of Rliim, 178 
— breach with Austria, ift.— inlluencc of the 
clubs, 179— crown offered to king of Pnw- 
sin, ib. — note of Amstria to, ISO— breac’h 
with Pw8.sin, 182— remove to Stiittgardt, 
ib.— violent lirocoedings there, and disso- 
lution, ib. 

National Assembly, the Greek, divisions in, 
1823, ii. 397. 

National Assembly, the Pnissian, proceedings 
of, viii. 167— not at the ball, 168— collision 
with the crown, i6.— they resolve to resist, 
(b.-^i8Solved by force, 170— continued 
contest, ib.— Anally dissolved, 171 — the 
new, proceedings of, 186— dissolved, ib. — 
new, alKI its measure!^ ib. 

National Association, lonnation of the, in 
France, iv. 145. 

Nationia character, not dependent on institn- 


tioiis, {. 33— causes which have formed, in 
Russia, ii. 20— the British. inAuenco of its 
practical tendency, v. 3— constancy of, in 
Cliina. vii 1. i 

National Convention, tlie Chartist, vi. 81— 
1848, vii. 297. 

National debt, the French, law for rodneing 
the interest of, ii. 309— measures for re- 
ducing it, lii. 84—1827, 92— statistics of it, 
124->conA8mtion of, during tlie revolution. 
175— the proposed r^uction of the interest 
on, 1836, v. 305 et art}.— fall of the minis^y 
on the qiiostioii, 807— course taken by 
Thiers on the question, 308— increase of. 
under Louis Philippe, vii. 120. 

National debt. Great Britain, statistics of, 
1820, ii. 104 note— sum applied to its reduc- 
tion, 1823, ih. 222— and 1824, ift.— simplify- 
ing of the accounts, and iirovision for its 
permanent rednetion, 1823, 223— reduction 
of, 1821 to 1826, 225— amount of, paid oil*, 
1822-25, 300 note— reduction of, 1826-&, 
321— amount paid off, 1829, 369- practical 
abandonment of the sinking Aind, 383 ct 
eeq . — Increase of it*to 1854, .385 note— re- 
duction of it finm 1815 to 1830, ib. — stati* 
of, 1834, V. 78~and 1845, vi. 346—1833 and 
1852, viii. 300. 

National debt, the, of India, vi. 164 note— 
1857, Vii. 114. 

NaHoiial dtibt, the Russian, ii. 25, 32 notes. 

National debt, the l$i)ani.sh, 1818, i. 341 — 
1820, 3.55 note. 

National defences. Lord Pulnicrstou’s cabinet 
minute on tbe, vii. 234. 

National distit'.ss, Mr Attwood’s speceb on, 
1833, V. 29—1842, Peel on the causes of, vi 
288. 

National Kdneation, see Education. 

National Gallur}', foundation of the, iii. 22.5. 

National Giianf, ivview of the, by Charles X., 
iii. 96 — its disbunding,,'(fb.— results of tlii.'«, 
ih. — rc-estsblishiiicnt of, by constitution of 
1830, iv. 99— violence of the depiitntlon.s 
of, to tlie king, 105— threatening position 
of, under Lafayette, 106— disaffection of, in 
Paris, 127— demands of Lafayette on its be- 
half, ib.— he is disinissed from ^ts coni- 
niand, 128— of Lyons, review of, 306— part- 
of them join the insurgents, 307— inde(‘i- 
sion of, during the insumsdinn of 1832, 333 
—the artillery disbanded, 334— failure of 
tho.so of Paris, tA— of the banlieiie, Adelity 
of. 3.35, 336— Adelity of, under Louis Flii- 
lipx)C, 382— of Paris, refonn ^lovemcnt 
among, 1840, vii. 130— of Toulouse, insur- 
rection of, 147 — demoralisation of, in 
France, 165— <li8contcnt of, 1847, 371— invi- 
dious policy of, 1848, 388— join the insur- 
gents, Ib.— daring the revolt, 395— defec- 
tion of, from Jjouis Pliilixqie, 402— dccreo 
dissolving the Aank coin][^ies of, Adii. 27- 
demonstration against it, ib.— during the 
revolt of March, 32— dnriiig the j>HivoU of 
May 15th, 37 A during the Insurrec- 
tion o^une, 44 — changes in, by Cavaig- 
nac, 5lS-dissolving of, in various parts of 
Franco, 342. 

National Guard, defeat and disbanding of the, 
in Naples, viii. 78. 

National Quaid, establishment of a, in Paler- 
mo, 1 367. 
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Natioiul Guard, organisation of, in Poland, 

National Guard, appointment of, in Prussia, 
viii. If2. 

National Guard, establisliment of, in Spain 
in 1820, i S52. 

National independence, uuiveraal passion for, 
VL 152— causes of it, ib. 

National industry, exhibition of works of, in 
France, ii. 70. • 

National intervention, limits of the right of, 
Ji. 38. • 

National newspaper, circulation of, iil 118 
note— attacks of, on the Polignac ministry, 
112— prosecution of, 123— protest against 
the ordonnaiices si^ed in office of, 138 — 
its office closed by government, ib.— sup- 
ports the Duke of Orleans, iv. 88— denun- 
ciations of Casimir Peiier by, 145— declara- 
tion of, for a republic, 310, 311— suppres- 
^sion of, 334— tone of, 1839, v. 383- violence 
of, on the Eastern question, 387— on the 
general imssion for reform, vii 127— prose- 
cution of, 1841, 140— publication of the al- 
leged letters of Louis Philippe by, ib.— re- 
peated prosecutions of, 148— bn tiie escape 
of Louis Napoleon, 207— on the proposed 
reform bancpiet, 386. 

National Political Union, formation of the, 

iv. 45— efforts of, to coerce tlio Peers, iv. 
50. 

National progress and independence, effects 
of fine trade on, vii. .'i22. 

National workshops, establishment of, at Vi- 
enna, viii. 214. 

Nationality, elements of, in Greece, ii. 355. 

Native courts, the, in India, vi. 169. 

Natural children, large ]iroportion of, in 
the towns of France, iii. 169— political ef- 
fects of this, 170. 

Navacta, storming and massacre of. ii. 388. 

Naval forces, the ^tack of laud defences by, 
V. 357 et 8tq. 

Naval pensions, conversion of, 1824, iii. 223.1 

Naval school, establishment of, in Turkey, 

v. 368. 

Navarino, capture of, by the Greeks, ii. 373— 
siege* of, by Ibrahim Pacha, 411— capture 
of, 412 — importance of, to him, 414— ar- 
rival of the Turkish fleet at, 426— the allies 
resolve on entering, 427— forces on both 
sides, 428— battle of, tb. et srg.— rejoicings 
throughout Greece on, 431— sensation caus- 
ed by it over Europe, ib. — who was the ag- 
gressor at it. ib. — surrender of, by the 
Turks, iii. 63— doliate in parliament on, 
328— evacuation of, by the French, v. 261. 

Navarre, revolt of Mina in, i. 335— insurrec- 
tion in, 1820, 349— the members returned 
by, to the Cortes of 1820, 853— reception of 
the decree against the priests in, 357— in- 
surrection in, against the Cortes, ii. 234— 
disturbances in, 238— royalist insurrection 
in, 239— the chdl war im 242— successes of 
the royalists in, 244— nmewed insurrection 
in, 24.5— support of Don Carlo^n, v. 138— 
cruelties of the Chrlstinos in, n9. • 

Navarro, Philippe, a leader in the Cortes of 
1820, i. 853. 

Navies, tlio continental, details of, viL 236 
note. 

Navigation laws, the, effects of the repeal of. 


on shipping, i. 15 note— Biongiham on, 171 
—history of, iii. 227— retalutoiy nieasuro.s 
of other nations, 228— modified #)y Mr Wal- 
lace’s five acts, ib.— remote cause of repeal 
of, 293— temporary suspension of, during 
the famine, viL 243— debate on, 1847, 267 
—cry for repeal of, viiL 288-dcbates on it, 
ib. et the repeal •carried, 291— its re- 
sults, ib. tt seq. 

Navigation packets, companies for, 1823, iii. 
253 note. 

Navy, the British, present state of, i. 15— re- 
duction in, on the peace, 48—1818, 179— 
motion for reduction of, iil 380— debates 
on the estimates, 1830, 381— reductions in, 
1832, V. 6— and 1833, 31— reduced state of, 
in 1841, 282— wcAknesB of, 1836, vi. 29— 
and 1840, 137— compared with population, 
&c., 1792 and 1838, 138 note— flogging in, 
vil 233— comi)ared with those of France 
and Russia, 1846, 234-1847-48, 360—1849, 
Ac., Viii. 300—1850. 320. 

Navy, the Chinese, vii. 2. 

Navy, the lilgyiitian, its oiganisation, Ac., 
under Mehcmct Ali, v. 243. 

Navy, the French, 1826, iii. 92— and Eiig- 
ish, 1840, V. 271 — increase of, qp the 
Eastern crisis, vl 387—1848, viii. 834. 

Navy, the Russian, recruiting, orgauisatips,.# 
&c. , of the, ii. 24. - 

Nav3% the Spanish, its S ‘Ader impoftance 
and present state, liP’ 319— state of, 1818, 
341. 

Navy, the Turkish, ii. 336. 

Navy 5 per cents, the reduction of the, ii. 
205. 

Na\y Island, occupation of, by the American 
sympathisers, vi. 94r— evacuated, 95. 

Nawing Thiiring, Bnnucse commander, de- 
feat of, vi. 191. 

Neekcr, M. tie, father of Madame dc Stael, 
iii. 185. 

Negri, count, Carlist expedition under, v. 
225. 

Ncgricr, general, operations under, in Alge- 
ria, vil 180— death of, viii. 48, 49. 

Negroes, the, sketch of early settlement of, 
in the West Indies, v. 39— it was caused 
by necessity, ib . — ultimate benefits of it to 
tliem,40— it brought them to civilisation, ib. 
—advantages of fixing tlieiu on particular 
estates, ib.— influence of the abolition of 
the slave trade in effecting this, 41 — their 
generally prosperous condition, 42— insur- 
rection of, in Jamaica, 1831, 44— ruinous 
effects of emancipation to, 52— discontent 
of, under the api)renticcshi]i system, vi. 
109— abolition of it, 110— difficulties ftom 
their indisposition to wefk, llS^-dislike of, 
to continuous labour, ib. 113— proposed lo- 
laxation of lavrs for importation of, vil 22S 
—effect of the restrictions, ib. 

Negro emancipation, a result of the changes 
of 1630 in England, i. 5— remote cause of, 
iii. 293— scheme of gradual, and its advan- 
tages, V. 42— it was ityccted by tffe plant- 
ers, 46— feeling in favour of immediate, 45— 
arguments for it in parliament, tt teg . — 

fetal effects of, on the West lilies, 51— its 
minous effects on the ncfiproes, 52— effects 
of, in stimulating production in the davo 
states, 58— and on the foreign slave trade. 
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Negro emancipation, contimuiJ-, 

54— reflections on it and Its experienced 
results, |/b.—tlie true causes of its failure, 
i5.— fatal results of, vi. 112— effects of, on 
production of sumr in tlie West Indies, 
827, vii. 223— colonial discontent caused 
by, viii. 309. 

Negro slavery, motion and debate on, 1830, 
iii. 392— commencement of the agitation 
on, ib. 

Negropont, the Turks shut up in, ii. 398— re- 
lieved, ih. —relieved by the Turks, 404. 

Nelson, the attack of, on Copenhagen, as an 
illustration of naval attack on laud de- 
fences, V. 858. 

Nelson, Wolfred, a leader of the Canadian 
insni^nts, capture of, vi. 91— senteime on, 
98— a^in heads the insurgents, 101. 

Nemours, diike dc, designs of the Spanish 
liberals n^ganling, iv. 109— a candidate for 
crown of Belgium, 129— it offered to him 
and refuaeil, 130— at the explosion of the 
inreninl machine, v. 297 — reception of, at 
llerlin ami Vienna, 312— in Algeria, .3.*W— 
at siege of Constantine, 340, 311 — marriage 
of. to tlie prinec.ss of .Saxe Cobnig, S7.‘» — 
eetUement on him refused by the Depu- 
ties, 3Td— anine.sty on his marri.age, 377— 
attempted assas.siii.'ition of, vii. 14S— named 
TjJ’kiiifJlnc d'Orleaus regent, Ififi— at Mi- 
liafiah, 1 jT«— 'T i^J^rinee de.Ioinville‘s letter 
t<», 302— (MHlers 94 ' withdr.awal of the 
troops during the insurrection of 1848, .393 
—measures of, for the e.seape of the royal 
family, 397 — accompanies the Duchesse 
d’Orleiins to the Deputies, <5.— escape of, 
401. 

Neinrund, oper<ations of Ibrahim Pacha .at, v. 
248. ^ 

Neo Castron, capture of, by the Turks, ii. 
413. 

Nepaul, the. war with, m Ghoorkas. 

Nervaux, M., Cc.sar de, i. 125. 

Nesselrode, count, demands the disbanding 
of the army of the I/)ire, i. 90— at Aix la- 
Chapellc, 298— at the Congress of Trop|»au, 
ii. 30— dec.laration of, ag:iiiist the revolt 
in Moldavia, 304 — convention rogarding 
Greece arranged by, 422— proelamaiion tu 
the Wallachians, &c., by, iii. IS— at the 
Congress of Mniitz*Gr.aetx, iv. 3&1. 

Netherlands, Kingdom of the, effects of the 
alliance of France and England on the, i. 4 
— contributions from France to, 109 note- 
treaty with, for abolishing the slave traxle, 
182— arrangements of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle regarding the fortrease.s of, .301— 
measures in retaliation for the navigation 
laws by, ni. 234— roclprociity treaty witli, 
231 note^the royal R]iecch on the revolt in 
the, 399— Kingdom of, prosperity ciuoyed 
by, iv. 110— its final dislocation, 129, 130— 
aettlement of, proposed by the five pow- 
ers, 155— votes of, in the Germanic Diet, 
217 note.— See Belj^iim and Holland. 

NeafchiTxil, decision of, on the Sunderbnnd, 
vii. 354— measures of, to prevent introduc- 
tion of supplies from France, 855— neuter 
in the c<mtest between the Bodlcals and 
Sunderbund, 358 

Neuilly, the Duke of Orleans at, dturlng the 
zevmution of 1830, iv. 84, 86— deputation 


to him there, and interview between Thiers 
and the duchess, 87— sacking of chateau 
of. 1848, viii. 3. 

Neukirchen, railway between, and Wiener- 
Nenstadt, iv. 251. 

Neumayer, general, viii. 348. 

Nenville, Hyde de, ambassador to Portugal, 
V. 89.— See Hyde de Neuville. 

Neva, bridge over the, ii. 32— danger from, 
at St Petei^uig, 48. 

New Grenada, British exports to, ii. 305 
mote — reciprocity treaty with, iii. 2r31 
note. 

New Hampshire, statistics of banks in, vi. 
49 note. 

New Jersey, statistics of bonks in, vi. 49 
note— iniyority against Van Biircn in, 69 

New Navarino, capture of, by the Turks, ii. 
413. 

New Orleans, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 58. 

New Providence, liberation of Ainericaii 
slaves at, vi. .317. 

New South Wales, preponderanee of convicts 
in, vi. 122— sales of lands in, 124. 

New York, immigration into, i. 36 note- 
statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note— petition 
from, in favour of the banks, 55— increase 
of banks in 1837, 56— the crash of 1837 in, 
58— )>otition from merchants of, and its r«- 
.iectiou, 59— defeat of Van Buren in, ih . — 
iiilles of railway in, vii. 290 note— line of 
steamers from Havre to, 136. 

New Zealand, colonisation of i. 5— flrst sot- 
tleinont of British colonists in, vi. 125. 

Newcastle, the duke of, destruction of his 
seat at Nottingham, iv. 42. 

Newcastle, reform meetings at, iv. 41, 50— 
firat appearance of cholera at, v. 6— elec- 
tion of 1835 in, 409— suppression of char- 
tist meeting at, vi. 82— failure of banks in, 
1847, vii. 277. 

Newhaven, landing of Lovis Philippe at, vii. 
402. 

Newport, Sir John, amendment of, on the 
corn bill, iii. 320. 

Neu'port, disfranchised, iv. 20 note — the 
Chartist rising at, vi. 83— its defeat^, ih. 

Newry, increase of, since tlie Union, v. 62 
note. 

Newspapers, law regarding the, in France, ii. 
80— the leading, of Pans, and parties sup- 
porting them, 1819, 82 — nuinhers of, in 
1782, 1790, and 1821. 197 note— joint-stock 
comiNinies for, 1825, iii. 253 note— proposed 
reduction of duties on, iv. 15 note— arbi- 
trary suppressions of, in Germany, 239— 
prosecutions of, under Louis Philippe, 340 
—reduction of stamp on, vL 28— suppres- 
sions of, 1848, viii. 66. 

Newspaper press, rise and influence of the, 
in England, L 269— its generally popular 
character, f6.— ephemeral character of it, 
270— reflections on it, fb.— tone, Ac., of 
the, in Franco in 1817, 290— influence of 
the, in France, in. 117— idrcnlation of, IIS 
note— of JParis, tone of the, 1839, v. 363— 
in the Umted States, war of, against the 
banks, vi. 62. 

New'spaper writers, different class of, in 
France and England, Iii. 211. 

Newton, disfranchised, iv. 20 note, 

Newtonbarri', tithe conflict at, 1831, iv. 48. 
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Ney, marshal, the arrest and trial of, ordered, of Greece conferred on his secretary, 258~- 
i. 93— the treason of, 126— his departure declaration of, regarding Elgypt, 262~-visit 
from ^8, and arrest at Bossonis, ib.— his of, to England, vi. 334— its politidl olijects, 

trial, 1^7— his defence and condemnation, ib.— investments of, in Bntish funds, vii. 

{&.— the capitulation of Paris appealed to 275— pnrebases of, in French fhnds, 1846, 

on behalf of, 128— is found guilty and sen- 864— proposals of, regarding settlement of 

tcnced to death, 129— his death determined Germany, viiL 189- -p^ takenby, in Bchles- 

on by the king, *6.— his execution, 130 — wig question, 192 — resolves on assisting 

reflections on it, {&.— and on Wellington's Austria against Hungary, 258— proclama- 
connection with it, 181— reflections on the tion to his troops after the close of the 

dentil of, 122— indemnity to, ii. 122 note - Hungarian war, 282. 
tiie evidence of Bounnont a^inst, iii. Ilf. Nicholl, Dr, judge - advocate, 1841, vi. 280 

Ndy, madame, and the Duke of Wellington, note, 
i. 131. Nicholl, Mr, on the Scotch i)oor-law, vi. 351 

Nezib, battle of, v. 266. note. 

Niagara,destructionof tbe Caroline at, vi. 94, Nicholls, Mr, his report on the Irish poor, 

Nicholas, the emperor, ukase in favour of the vi. 20— on the state of Ireland during the 
serfs by, ii. 15-- on the tendency of Russia famine, vii. 241. . 

toward Constantinople, 18— on the eifect Nicolls. General Sir Jasper, 
of ^e distances in Russia, 21— efforts of. Bhiiilpore, vi. 199— vii. 22— 
for Inducing the public expenditure, 25 ing AlTglianistan, 23 — succeeded L. 

note— measures of; to check govenmient 69. 

frauds, 27— gains of Russia under, 29 note Nit'olson, cnplain, defeat of Ghazecs bjr' ^ 
—marriage of, to the Princess Charlotte 234- in the Punjab, vii. 82. 
of Prussia, 31 — circumstances' attending Nicopolis, capture of Turkish flotillr.g(.j^g 
his succession, 66 — at first refuses the iii. 50. .. 

cniwn, 58— at last proclaimed emperor, 59 Nicosia, massacre of thcjf-*^ 'ks in, ^ for n*- 
— the conspiracy against him, tb— designs Nieti, populatitfL,*';^^.^^ ^ titc.„ 
of the conspirators with regard fo, 60— the Niebuhr, the ^ 

revolt against him, 62— his heroic conduct Nicdzwbulka, massac:i^; • 

during it, ib.— be advances against tbe re- Niemccwicz, Julian, a ^.oer of tbe provl* 
bcls, ©—his forces, tb.— attempts at medi- sional government of Poland, iv. 179. 

ation, tb.— bis final victor}*, 6.5— bis gencr- Nicinen, defeat of Die Russians on the, iv. 
ous conduct to tlie private.H, 66— coininis- 206. 

Sion of inquiry, tb.— generous conduct of, Nieuport, terms of treaty of Alx-la-CbapellC' 
to tbe relatives of the convicts, 71— at the regarding, i. .301. 

expiatory ceremony, 72 — reforms intro* Niketns, at tbe battle of Valtczza, ii. 373— 
duced in all departments by, 73— great defeats of Chourebid Pacha by, 390— defeat 

legal reforms, fb.— coronation of, 74— bis of tile Turks at Agion Oros by, SOI— defeat 

character, and parallel between him and of the Turks at Airrataliy, 3!)6 — at llie bat* 

Peter the Great, 75— motives of, for bis as- tie of Mount Helicon, 398— joins Colocotroni 

sistance to AustriiL in 1849, 343— views of, against the legislative, 402— takes port with 

rcganling Greece, 422 — rupture between the Senate against Colocotroni, 403— coni- 
Russia and the Mohammedan powers on mands tbe garrison of Missolongbi, 415. 
his accession, iii. 1— hostilities with Persia, Nininio, Mr, on the condition of the Irish 
2 et negotiations with Turkey, and poor, iii. 266. 

his demands, 7— convention of Ackerman, Ning])o, storming of, by the British, vii. 16 
8— Tcfo^s introduced into Russia, 9— ]>re- — defeats of the Chinese round, ib.— open- 
paratiuns for war with Turkey, 13— begins ing of, 20. 

the campaign against Turkey, 1828, 17 — Nisiiies, royalist atrocities at, i. 100, 101— de- 
designs of, 22 — measures of, at Odessa, prcsstal state of the workmen of, 1831, iv. 
for iirosecntion of the war, 23 — takes .303— disorders at, 1848, viii. 33. 

the command before Voma, 25— surren- Nizam Djedib, tbe, in Turkey, iii. 4. 
der of Yania, 28— sails for Odessa, and Noailles, the duke de, takes the oailis to 
narrow eAiape of, 29 — creates Paskewitch Louis Philippe, iv. 99. 
a field - marshal, 49 — views of, regard- Nobility, tlie, degraded state of, in Spain, i. 
ing Grcec^ 66— recei>tion of ambassador 326— decree reviving the privileges of, in 

Arom Ltniis Fliilippe by, iv. 101— tinsuc- Spain, 335 — civilisation qpnflmM to, in 

cessfhl negotiations of the Poles with, 183 Russia, ii. 21— effects of tlie destruction of, 

—proclamation and preparations of, against in France, iii. 168— its effects on the daily 

Poland, 186— rcdects all efforts at accom- press, 211 — the first French Revolution 

niodation, 188— formally dethroned by the directed against, iv. 80— influence of the 

Polish Diet, 189— cruelties of, in Poland revolution on, in France, 168— the feudal, 

after i\i% war, and his conduct during the their Jealousy of the Imroughs, 2.37— effects 

cholera, 213— meeting of, vffth the Emperor of their heading the English niovcmewt, y. 

Francis and Frederick William ^ Mans- 3— contrast between conduct of, in France 

chengmtz, and measures resolvea on, 2tl 
—connection between, and the King of 
Prussia, 259— at the Congress of Muntz- „ . . 

Graetz, 364— interference of, between Tnr- privileges by, 207. 

key and Egypt, v. 252 et se^.— reception of Nobles, the caste of, in Russia, ii. 18— in the 
Loid Durham by, Ac., 254— the pieaideucy States-general of Prussia, iv. 255 and note 
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Nobles, continued. 

the Folieh, jealousy of Bussia of, vii. 196— 
Tegola^ions n^ardmg, in Frnssiau Poland, 
197— and in Oallicia, ih.— 'insurrection of, 
in Gallicia, 200. 

Nogucias, murder of the mother of Cabrera 
by, V. 198— operations against Don Carlos, 

Nomad races of Northern Africa, the, v. 82S 
— tribes, transference of, from Turkey to 
Russia, ii. 338. 

Nomination boroughs. Catholic eiiianci])aiioii 
the result of the, iii. 857— the system of, 
365— outcry agaimst, iv. 3— itllcged value of, 
25— universal hostility agaiusl-, 64— this in- 
creased by the talent adiniitod by them, 
a6.— error of the Conservatives in defend- 
ing, 67 -practical representation of the 
colonies, Ac., by, 70— ns a moans of ad- 
mitting biloiit to the Mouse, 7:t— import- 
ance of, to the producers, vi. 3S2. 

Non-iiiter%»eiition, the due limits of, ii. 38— 
prineii>le of, as practised by Wellington to- 

... >vard Portugal, iii. .372. 

at Si .residence, influence of, in Ireland, v. 

oi. to 

8ctj^Iema[{i)iommod, one of the Ameers of 

ties, .3«6- vii. 52. 

defeated, vi* the Danes, viii. 

Jwolte J T’ * 

Norbur}’, ibAVCP"*’® o‘r of, in Ireland, Tii. 
132. 

Norfolk, duke of, bill for removing the dis- 
.abUities of the, iii. 279 — at Wellington’s 
funeral, viiL 329. 

Norfolk, ailditional members for, iv. 21 note. 

Normal schools, establishment of, in France, 
vii 123— establishment of, in Tuscany, :{41. 

Normanby,lord, motion by, on the posbofficc, 

ii. 204'-adiniiiistratioii of, in Ireland, vi. 
36— his resignation, 37 — liberation of the 
Glasgow cotton-si)inners by, 76 -wholesale 
liberation of offenders in Ireland by, 134— 
ambassador to France, vii. 216— on the 
state of France, 1848, viii. 6— coinniuni<*a- 
tions with Lamartine on free trade, 11 - 
Lamartine’s intimacy with, 22, 25— effort.s 
of, to prevent the expulsion of English 
workmen, 32— endeavours to di.ssuade La- 
martine from the coalition with Lcdni-Rol- 
lin, 36. 

Normandy, progress of Ijt^uis Fliilipiie 
through, iv. 146— journey and reception 
of Louis Philippe in, 1832, 361. 

North, Mr, picture of the state of Ireland by, 

iii. 277— aiguments of, against the Catholic 
Association, 281. 

NorUi, dfinger to India from the, vi. 208. 

North Ameri(^ extension of the llussian 
empire in, ii. 46— act regarding the trade 
with, iiiv 228— proj^sed union of the Brit- 
ish provinces hi, vi. 96. 

North American colonies, system of govern- 
ment which caused the loss of the, T. 318— 
great change in institutions of, since the 
rebellion in Canada, vL 104. 

North British Review, the, L 236. 

NortlsCarolina, statistics of bonks in, vi. 49 
note.i 

North Midland Railway, parliamentary ex- 
penses of, VL 338 note. 

North Shields, ravages of cholera in, v. 5. 


North-West Bank, the, in India, vi. 171 note. 

Northallerton, pi^ially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Northamptonshire, additional m^nbors for, 

iv. 21 note— defeat of ministeruu candidate 
in, 1835, vi. 13. 

Northern and Eastern Railway, parliament- 
ary expenses of, vi. 338 note. 

Northern Germany, protective system of, iii. 
235— the ^ecret societies in, iv. 235— reci- 
procity treaty between Holland and, 248— 
vast system of railways in, 2.50— agit^ion 
for religious toleration in, 1846, 254— re- 
strictive system of, vi. 145. 

Northern powers, the, acquiescence of, in the 
scttlemeiit of Belgium by France and Eng- 
land, iv. 154— refuse to ne.eed« to the con- 
vention regarding Antwerp, 343. 

Northumberland, tue duke of, at the corona- 
tion of Charles X., iii. 85— appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 342— firat lord of Ad- 
miralty, 1852, viii. 322 note. 

Northumberlanrl, additional members for, iv. 
21 note— prc])arations i>f the reformers in, 
1831, .34— defeat of Lui-d liowick in, 1841, 
vi. 148. 

Norton, Mrs, the novels and poems of, i. 
254. 

Norway, })rices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819, 
ii. 141 note— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 
2.31 note — shipping emjdoyed in trade with, 
2.34 — exports to, 1840-0. 236 note. 

Norwich, riots in, 1826, iii 287— state of cor- 
poration of, vi. 5. 

Notara, Paimzzo, president of the Legislative 
Council of Greece, ii. 409. 

Notes, small, debate on the bill for suppress- 
ing, iii. 288— arguments for it, Hk et seq . — 
and against it, 291— bill carried, 292— its 
clfects, 293 et seq. 

Noton, captain, defeat and death of, ri. 186. 

Notre Dame, eiipturc of, by the insurgents, 
iii 142— atiack by the mob on, 1831, iv. 100 
—the conspiracy of, in Paris, 313. 

Nott, general, left in comiiiund of Candahar, 
vi. 238— efforts of, to suppress pillage, Ac., 
240 — his apprehensions, 241— reoccupies 
Khclat, 245— (iharaetcr, &c., of, tft.— vii 22 
—defeat of the insurgents by, vi. 246 — 
measures of, at Candahar, 255— resolute 
conduct of, at Candahar, 266— position and 
measures of, in Gandaliar, vii. 31— com- 
mencement of tho revolt, i7;.— battle of the 
Urghundaub, ih, — difficulties of his situa- 
tion, 32— measures for sccuritybf Candaliar, 
ih.— attack on it, ib.— reinforcements pro- 
mred, 33— declines co-operation with Eng- 
and, 34— orders to retire sent to, 85— urges 
advance to Gabni 36— joined by England, 
38— improved condition of his troops, ih. — 
operations of, against Ghuznee, 42— check 
of his advanced guard, ih.— his victory, ih. 
—captures Ghuznee, 43— removal of gates 
of Somnsuth, ih.— his march to (labul, ih. 

Nottingham, imnrrectionary movement on, 
1 1657-intended rising at. 166— reform riots 
rat, aim destruction of the castle, iv. 42— 
pauperism in, 1830, vi. 72. 

Nottinghamshire, additional members for, iv. 
21 note. 

Nouveau Jouznal de Paris, prosecution of 
the, ilL 123.. 
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Scotia, unappropriated lands in, vL 124. 

Kovara, retreat or the Sardinians to, viii. 116 
—battle of, 117. 

Ifovanai Arovolutionary tninnlt in, I 370. 

Kovclists,^he new British school of, i. 249— 
German, characteristics of, 288— tiie philO' 
sophical, ih. 

Novels, modem Fronch, pernicious character 
of, iii. 181. 

Noverras, one of Napoleou's att^dants at St 
Helena, ii. 12J). • 

Novfi^od, the ancient repuldic of, ii. 20-« 
revolt in, 1824, and its suppression, 50. 

Nubia, assij'ncd by treaty to Mchcmct All, 
V. 279, 396. 

Nugent, lord, on the general distress at the 
peace, i. 48 note. 

Nugent, general, dismissed from command at 
Naples, i. .865 — ^movements of, 1848, viii. 86 
—forces under, 89— his character and move- 
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ments, t6.— captures Udine, and advances 
to SacUe, 90— passage of the Piave, <6.— re- 
signs, ib.— suppressesthe revolt abBrescia, 
121— forces under, 241 — captures Esseck, 
243— driven toward Uervio, 259. 

Numbers, danger of representation being 
based on, L 35, vi. 9— representation based 
on, in France, ii. 126. 

Numidian horsemen, the, v. 331. 

Nuneaton, riots at, 1829, iii. 374. 

Nuiiez, royalist insurrection under, ii. 245. 

Nunneries, law regarding, in France, iii. 84. 

Niinziante, general, reception of Alui-ut by, i. 
138— tnarmial, viii. 130. 

Nuremberg, democratic excitement in, 1831, 
iv. 135 — society for liberty of the press 
at, 363. 

Nussur Khan, ameer of Hyderabad, vii. 53. 

N 3 'mph, capture of the Cleoiiatia by the, L 
74 note. 
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Oases of the desert, the, vii. 168. 

Oastler, Mr, vii. 270— a leader of the Chart- 
ists, vi. 81. 

Oats, produce of, in France, iii. 173 note- 
prices of, 1824-5, 251 note— failure of, in 
Great Britain, 1826, 305— iiieasui'cs against 
it, 306, 307— proposed new duties on, 1827, 
819— average price of, for forty-four years, 
1827, 320— fall of prices of, 1782-1837, vi. 
70 note- proposed sliding scale of duties 
on, vi. 291— export of, from Ireland, 1845 
to 1849, 383 note. 

Obolonsky, prince, a leader of the Russian 
conspimey, ii. 69, 61— attack on Milarado- 
witcfi by, 64. 

O’Brien, bmitli, attends O'Connell on iiis 
trial, vi. 308— op])(x»es Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s. railway scllbinc, vii. 256 — warrant 
for arrest of, 301 — his defeat, capture, 
and trial, ib. et sef/.— Lamartine’s answer 
t(s 1848, viii. 21. 

Obrok, the, in Russia, ii. 14. 

< >cnna, gdheral, defeat of, v. 172. 

Uehandiauo, overthrow of tlic Navorrese in- 
suigents at, it 234. 

Ochoa, a Carlist leader, execution of, v. 230. 

Oohsenbein, colonel, heads tlio Free Hands in 
the attack on Lucerne, vii. 353— becomus 
president of the Diet, 354— communica- 
tions fro.^ British government to, 356. 

Ochterlony, general, afterwards Sir David, vi. 

174— forces under, against the Ghoorkns, 

175— successes of, against them, 176 ft ser/. 
proceedings of, at Bhurtporc, and his death, 
195. 

O'Connell, Daniel, account of the Irish peas- 
antry by, iii. 265— defence of, by Mackin- 
tosh, ftc., 28.3— use made of the forty-shil- 
ling fr^holdors by, 335— his election for 
Glare, ^6— oft'oet prodticod by it, f 5. -ad- 
dross of, against insnrrecstion, 338— increas- 
ed violence of, 842— acquiesces i#the dja- 
franchisement of the forty-shililng free- 
holdcra, 854— claims his seat before the 
])assing of the bill, ib . — ^liis re-election for 
Clare, and attacks on Wellington and Peel, 
ib.— his violent language and ingratitude. 


354 — character of ib . — his inconsistencies, 
and the explanation of them, 356— his g()od 
qualities, ib . — commences agihition for re- 
peal of the Union, 374— motion by, on 
form, 1830, 387— agitation l>y,,6'’*‘“?«''tne 
elcetiniiH of 1830, 394— his of ifhr- 

dinge's challenge, ib.jiS’ote — vhdent lan- 
guage and proceedings of, 1830, iv. 12— 
prosecution of, and his escape, 13— efforts 
of, to reinstate the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, 56— stiprenmey of, in Ireland, seemrod 
by the roform bill, v. 1— opposition of, to 
the goveminent tithe scheme, 9— increased 
agitation of, ?b.— vote of, on the address, 14 
—arguments of, against the coercion act, 19 
ft acQ.— speech of, on the Irish churoh bill, 
24 — .innetion of, with the English Radi- 
cals, 57 — motion by, against Baron Smith, 
ib.— arguments of, in favour of repeal, 68— 
opposition of, to the tithe l»ill, 68— seeret 
negotiation of Lyttleton with, 69- -motion 
by, on Irish tithe bill, and its accc]itaiic.i‘ 
by govemnieut, 72 — increased agitation in 
Ireland, 79— his iettera to Lonl Duiiean- 
noii, and denunciations of the Whigs, ib.— 
demanded as counsel by the French pri- 
soners for treason, 292— violence of, dur- 
ing the elections of 1835, 410— crusade of, 
against the Lords, vi. 12— reception of, bv 
the lord-lieutenant at Dublin, 13— speech 
of, against the Lords, 23— renewed agita- 
tion against tithe.s, 24— revives the Catho- 
lic Association, 25 — resistance yf, to an 
Irish poor-law, 26 — on tlie^lrish ]ioor-law 
bill, 33 — s])cech of, on Irish destitution, 
34— opimses tlic poor-law bill, 35— depend- 
ence of the Canadian habitans qn, 89— alli- 
ance of the ministry with, 133 - -measures 
of the ministry to conciliate, 141— thrown 
out for Dublin, 1841, 148— supports the 
Melbourne ministry on the address, ^841, 
149— declaration of, against the Whigs and 
for repeal, 304— his motives in siiiy orting 
thctemiHsrance movement, ib.— cwimoncc- 
ment of the repeal agitation, 806 — the 
monster meetings, 306— his arrest, 308 — 
trial and conviction, ib.— reversal of the 
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O’Cnnnell. Daniel, coniimed. 

BcnteiKie, 309— effects of this decision, {ft.— 
his 8!(bsequent career and death, ?b.— op- 
poses the ten hours amendment to factoiy 
bill, 313— arguments of, against Irish coer- 
rion hill, 876— conduct of, in supporting 
free trade, 383— on the admission of slave- 
grown sugars, vii. 2*25. 

O’Connell, the younger, opposes Lool George 
Bcnti nek’s railway seheine, vii. 256. 

O'Connor Don, the, opposes liord George 
Dentinck’s railway scheme, vii. 256. 

O'Connor, Feargus, hcails the Chartists, vi. 
81— on the 10th April 1848, vii. 208. 

0’(\mnor, Rev. N., on tlie state of Ireland, 
1833, V. 18. 

Octroi, re-esfahlishincnt of the, in Franco, 
viii. 55— abolition of the, in Bcigiinn, 147. 

O’Daly, general, elected to the Cortes of 
1820, i. 353. 

Odell, defeats of tlic Canadian insurgents at, 
Vi. 102. 

Odc.ssa, Richelieu the originator of, i. 106— 
poimlatioii of, ii. 11 mite -visit of Alex- 
ander to, 1818, 33 — importation, &o., of 
wheat into France fmin, 121 and note— 
Constantinople supplied with grain from, 
327— embarkation of Kussiaii suecours for 

^ Turkey at, v. 254— priecs of grain at, viii. 

Ofiier, 3I?rdpl40 note. 

^i’Donnell, generiR.’Mexaiider, i. 349. 

O’Donnell, general, Abislml. 

O’Donnell, gvnend, n]>pohited to command 
against Cabrera, v. 229. 

O’Donnell, general, and bis brother executed 
by the Carlists, v. 167. 

O’Donnell, colonel, murdered at Barcelona, 
V. 195. «. 

O’Donnell, colonel Leopold, death of, v. 1.54. 

O’Donnell, eoloncl, on the state of Ireland, 
1846, vi. 381 note. 

O’Donnell, an Irish leafier, trial of, vii. .802. 

O’Donoghn, general, defeat of the royalist 
iusuigents by, ii. 249. 

O’Doyle, general, v. 166— taken prisoner, 
167. 

Odyssens, aeeount of Turkish oppi-ession by, 
ii. 325— victory of, at Tiieniiopylai, .373 — 
operations under, in Macedonia, 388— re- 
peatefi defeats of Chonrehid Pacha by, .300 
— holds the Pass of Thermopyhe, 398 — at 
the liattle of Mount Helicon, 75.— gives in 
liis adhesion to the senate, 40.3— siege of 
Carysto, Ac., by, 404— reinforces Hydra, 
406— treason and death of, 410, 411. 

Oehlensehlager, the works of, iv. 274— the 
autobiography of, 288. 

Ofalia, count, Becomes premier, v. 218. 

Offenbeig, revolutionary outbreak at, viii. 
183. 

Officers, a^d, importance of retiring allow- 
ances to, vi. 271— the Fienc.li, peculiar 
character, Ac., of, iii. 163— the Russian, 
character of, ii. 24— liberal views adopted 
by Ahem in France, Ac., 30. 

Officials, venality and oppression of, in Tur- 
key,^!. 327. 

Ogins1u,g>rince, insurrection under, in Lithu- 
ania, iv. 206. 

Oglio, retreat of the Sardinians across the, 
viii. 104. 


O'Gorman, Mr, on tlie position of England, 
1825, iii. 285 note. 

Ohio, statistics of banks in, vi. ^ note— in- 
crease of banks in, 1837, 66— n^es of rail- 
way in, viL 290 note. 

Okeham^n, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Old Castile, disturbances in, ii. 238. 

Old Saniin, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 
Oldenburg, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 
note— rem'esentation of, in the Diet, iv. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note— statistics of, viii 139 yotc. 
Oliviera, M. d’, v. 117. 

Olinntz, railway between Freran and, iv. 251 
—the convention at, viii. 190— settlement 
of the Schleswig question at it, 106. 
O’Loghlin, Mr, smicitor-general for Ireland, 
1835, V. 421 note— Irish corporation reform 
bill introiliiced by, vi. 19. 

Olympus, scenery of, ii. 354. 

O'Malley, Father, motion of, for Irish poor- 
law, vi. 26. 

O'Meara, Dr, at St Helena, ii. 129— and the 
St Helena memoirs, iii. 197. 

Oincrcotc, caiitiirc of, by the Briti.sh, vii. 6.3. 
Oiner Vrione, retreat of, from Attica, ii. 374 
— recapture of Arta by, 376 — defeats of, 
by the Suuliotes, 384— defeat of Mavrocor- 
dato by, 388— siege of Missolonghi by, his 
defeat and disastrous retreat, 390— co- 
operates in siege of Missolonghi, 400 — 

S laiis of, for campaign of 1824, 404— opera- 
ons under, 1824, 408— forces under, for 
relief of Varna, ill. 26— victory of, 27- -but 
is unable to raise the siege, %b. 

Oiiatd, count, ii. 249. 

Onate, repulse of tlie Chrfstinos at, v. 161. 
O'Neil, Miss, as an actress, i. 264. 

Oo.<die^, flight of Dost Mahomined to the, 
vi. 236— defeat of the British by, 242— de- 
feated at the Baminn, 243. 

Opera, licentiousness of the, at Paris, iv. 354 
—distribution of gratuitous tickets to the, 
in Paris, viii. 6. 

Opium, the taxc.s on, In India, vi. 163— ex- 
port of< from India to China, 165— the gov- 
ernment monopoly of, in Indig.^ and re- 
venue fi'om it, ih. — exports of, 1817 to 
18:19, 166 note— increase of smuggling of, 
into China, and disputes caused by it, vii. 
9— seizure of it by the Chinese, 10. 

Ojiinm trade, silence of the treaty regarding 
the, vii. 20. 

Oporto, influence of England in. i. 330— re- 
volutionary movement at, 182(1J'360— junc- 
tion of the junta from, with that at Lislioii, 
i5.— junta of, extreme measures advocated 
by, 361 — supports Don Pedra, v. 1L3 — 
Miguelite feeling in. 117— proceedings at, 
on Ills usuTpatlon, 119— revolt in favour of 
Don Pedro, IflO tl M7.— liberal expedition 
from, 120 — blockaded, ib. 121— captured 
by the Miguclites, 122— landing of Don 
Pedro at, 12S— combats aroundf 1x9— re- 
pulse of the Sfrgnelites from', 131. 

Oraa, general, defeated by the Carlists, v. 179 
••-inoveinents of, 199— operations against 
Don Carlos, 215— defeats him, 216— combat 
with Cabrera, 225— defeated liefore Morelia, 
226. 

Oran, province of, vii. 189— operations in, 
1836, 1837, V. 333— state of affairs in, 1837, 
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Oran, province of, ctmtinued, 

338~tenua of treaty of La Tafiia regarding, 
339. 

Orange, ti^ prince of, iii.l4— vote of thanks 
by paril^ent to, i. 70— marriage of, to the 
Bister of Alexander, il. 81— negotiatious of, 
vritli the insurgents, iv. 112— successes of, 
a^inst the Belgians, 153— his retreat on 
the intervention of the Fronch, 164. 

Orange loilges, origin and objects of, in Ire- 
land, iii. 271— iK)werlossnes8^f the law 
against, 1823, 275— proceedings in parlia-,| 
UiOnt regarding, 1835, vi. 11. 

Orange processions, Ac., discouragement of, 
by Lord Wellesley, ii. 194. 

Orangemen, the, the Catholic Association 
directed ^inst, iii. 278- -defensive associa- 
tion of, 337— increased virulence of, after 
emancipation, 360— contiicts of, witli.tlie 
Gatliolics, 1829, 375. 

Orbaizeta, capture of, by the Ciplists, v. 
151. 

Orchard, colonel, at the assault of Glmznce, 
Vi. 235. 

Orcliaid, an Irish loader, trial of, vii. 302. 

Ordera in Coimcil ragaraiiig slaveiy, the, v. 
44— resistance of the colonists to them, 43 
—it is suspended, ib. 

Ordoiinances of Charles X., the, resolved on, 

iii. 132— report on them, 133 et —their 
conditions, 135 — reflections on them, 136 — 
issuing of, and their first effect, 137— their 
revocation, 151, 152— it rtyected by the in- 
surgents, 152— wero they illegal, 177— ex- 
amples of previous ones not objected to, 
ib. — vindiiMitinn of tliem under Louis 
Philippe, iv. 350. 

Ordouiieau, general, taken prisoner by the 
insuigeiits at Lyons, but liberated, iv. 
307. 

Orduno, rising in favutir of Don Carlos in, v 
142— combat at, 197— captured by Espar- 
tcro, 229. • 

Oregon question, history of the, vi. 321— 
conclusion of treaty regaixliiig it, 322— its 
terms, ib.— reflections uii it, 323. 

Orfah, advance of Ibrahim Pacha to, v. 248. 

Orfoixi, dialVanc:hiH«d, iv. 20 note. 

Oiganisation des Mnnicijialitus, society of, 
at Lamarque's fimotal, iv. 330. 

Oriamendi, defeat of the Cliristinos at, v. 

212 . 

Oribe, a revolutionary chief at La Plata, vii. 
336. 

Oriental baq^, the, vi. 171 note. 

Oriola, count, vii. 86 note. 

Orleaniats, the, their measures and views in 
1817, i. 290— their position after the fall of 
Charles X. and their chances of success, 

iv. 84— their iiroclamation and euergetit; 

proceedings, 86— their to win over 

the Republicans, 88 — overthrow of tlie 
Napoleonists by, 90— panic among them, 
ib.— efforts of, to impmarise the new dyn- 
asty, OS.** • • 

Orleans, the duke d*, waimlng of Didier against, 
i. 150— position and feelii^ of, in 0617, 2U0 
—at the deathbed of the mk» de Berri, ii. 
92— his conduct on tlie birth of the Duke 
de Bordeaux, 113— titles, Ac., conferred by 
Charles X. on, iii. 72— share of the indem- 
nity received by, 83— subscription for Gen- 


eral Foy*8 family, 86— invited to head the 
revolution in 1827, 100— secret uuderstend- 
ingof Laflt^ with, Ufl— refuses ^le li'eu- 

clines to r^'ognise the Duke^ Bordeaux, 
164— proclaimed king, 157— position of, 
and of his prty, after the faU of Charles 
X, iv. 84— he remains in I'ctirament, ib.-— 
conversation between the Baron de Gian-' 
devbs and Lafltte regarding him, 85— argu- 
ments for his being called to the crown, 
ib.— proposed as lieutenant-general for the 
Duke de Boitleaux, ib.— first placards in 
his interest, 86— his sitinitiou, ib.— inter- 
view between Tliiers and the duchess, 87— 
his irresolute conduct, ib.— panic caused 
among his paitisaus by bis indecision, 90 
—his arrival at Paris, and interview with 
M. (le Muntemart, ib. — accepts the lieu- 
tenancy-gcnerdl, 91— proclamation of the 
principles of govenunout, 92— his visit to 
the Hotel de Ville, and reception tliere, ib., 
93— utruits of his partisans to popularise 
bis dynasty, 93 — converantion with tlie 
Republicans, 94- See Louis Philippe. 

Orleans, the duchess of, iiiten'iew between 
Tliiers and, after the fall of Charles X., jv. 
87— opposes his accepting the crown, ib . — 
endeavours to dissuade the duke from ac- 
ecptiiig the crown, 91 — urges Chft4»Wiv 
briand’s ncecphmee of the nilLit/liy of fdt- 
(‘igu aUairs. 97 and uut^ 

Orleans, the duke, of, sou of Louis Philippe, 
at Lyons during the insurrection, iv. 309— 
his heroic condiK't during the cholera, 319 
—at the siege of Antwerp, 346— tour of, 
Ihrongli the south, 35:1 — at ihe explosion 
of the infeinal machine, v. 297— reception 
of, at Berlin and Vienna, 312— marriage of, 
negotiated, 326— yirepurations for it, 327— 
liis marriage, and catastrojihe at it, ib. — 
intercedes for Barbes, 364— operations of. 
In AfrieA, 1839, 371— attempted assassina- 
tion of, vii. 148 — deedares against refonn, 
149— in Algeria, 177— death of, 155 — its 
importance, ib. 

Oiicaiis, duchess of, biilli of her son, v. 350 
— (irguiiieiits for the regency being con- 
ferred on, vii. 157 et «gq.— 394, 396— licio- 
ism of, 396 — before the Gliamber, and 
named regent, 398 — ^refused a hearing and 
compelled to retire, 399— her escape, 401. 

Orleans dynasty, decree bauisliing the, viii. 
40. 

Orleans family, the, Charles X. and his jeal- 
ousy of, iii. 71—^111^1 restoration of their 
estates to, 77— pi’cteiisions of, iu France, 
159. 

Orlciuis, violence of the Radical speakers at, 
vii. 375— suspension of cash payments by 
bank of, .viii. 13. » 

Orleans railway, the, vii. 135 -undertaken 
by government, ib.— sequestratidu of, 1848, 

Orlolf, Count Alexis, ii. 64. 

Orlofl; count, the expedition of, into»tho 
Morea, ii. 352 — arranges treaty of Unkiar- 
Skclessi, v. 256. > 

Ormoiztegui, defeat of the Cluistin^s at, v. 

Ormond, the marqnis d*, mode member ol 
Chamber of Peers, i. 94. 
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Oma, general, v. 166. 

Ornamental arts, slow progress of England 
in th<vi. 216. 

Omauo, general, dismissed from service, iil 
/76. 

Osborne, Sir John, motion by, on the Admir- 
nlty, iL 204. 

■^sma, general, operations against the Car- 
lists assigned to, v. 166— defeat of, 167. 
/'Osman Faclia, defeat of, iii. 42— forces of, at 
Baibout. 48— ilefeatcd, ifr. - forces under, 
against Ibrahim Faelui, v. 246. 

Osnaburg, petition fh)m, for restoration of 
constitution of Hanover, and its rejection 
hy tlie Diet, iv. 245. 

Osopo, surrendered to Austrians, viii. 106. 

Osorio, a Christino leader, <lefeat ot^ v. 215. 

Ossa, sceneiy of, ii. 354. 

O.ssasgliiti, occupied by the Russians, iii. 37. 

Ossoiy, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v. 8 — 
bill abolishing bishopric of, 23 note. 

Ostend, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
regnnling, i. 301. 

Osterode, revolutionary movement in, 1831, 
iv. 136. 

Ostrolenka, forces, ire., of parties at, iv. 204 
—battle of, ib . — its results, 205— excite- 
ment caused in Warsaw by the battle, 
^ 206. 

i/flteiwski, T.iuli.slaus, a Folish patriot, iv. 
%70- aTHhiiber of tin* jn-ovisioiial govern- 
ment, 180 — appa(fJted lucnilier of national 
council, 185 — at the funeral of Lafayette, 
378. 

Otaheito, Tahiti. 

Otho, prince, proposed as King of Belginni, 
iv. 131— election of, ns King of Greece, v. 
259— his arrival, and rejoicings uii it, 260— 
desi)otic goveniment of, and revoliition Oi 
184.3, vii. 334— quarrel with, 1850, vni. 318. 

Otrr)tsclienko, general, at 1»:ittlc of Kouleft- , 
seha, iii. 56. 

Ottaviani, colonel, i. 136— desertion of Murat 
by, ih. 

Ottingcr, general, viii. 243. 

Onchda, occupation of, by the French, vii. 
184. 


Oudo, political arrangements with, 1834, vi. 
205— annexation of, and circumstances 
which led to it, viL 111 tt wo.— j^cciions 
on it, 113. / 

Ondinot, marshal, iL 302, iiL OG^orps un- 
der for invasion of Spain, ii. 287— opera- 
tions of, in Spain, 280— enters Madrid, 290 
—commands the expedition against Rome, 
viii 127— its siege and capture, ib. et spq. 
—proceedings in Assembly regarding cx- 
l>editiou if, 339. 

.Ouloma, or Ulema, the, in Turkey, ii. 328, 
iii. 4. •• 

Oiirdabad, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 

12 . 

Out-door paupers, number of, under now 
poor-law, V. 77 note. 

Ont-door relief, abuses in system of, v. 73, 
74 —new law ragarding, 75— resumption of, 

vi. 71— amount of, in Iraland, 1847, &c., 

vii. 245. 

Oiitrain, Sir George, defeat of Ghazccs by, 
vL 234— pursuit of Dost Mahommcil by, 
236— urges ndvaiute to Cubul, vii. 3(i — ef- 
forts to provide (^airiitge fur tlic aniiies, 38 
—agent at Hyderabad, 53— views of, as to 
Seinde, i5.— bis continued confldciu'c in 
the Ameers, 56— attack on him, ib. 

Ouvrai-d, M., undertakes the (H)uimis.sariat, 
&c., of the French in Spiiin, ii. 286. 

Overland route to India, opening of the, vi. 
205. 

: Over-population, influcnco of, in Ireland, v. 

I 26. 

Over-trading, on, as the alleged cause of the 
crisis of 1825, iii. 291 — absencf; of, in the 
crisis of 1847, vii. 202— the bank act of 
1844 designed to check, 309— now fostered 
by it, 311. 

Overstonc, lord, argnments of, for the bul- 
lion system, v. 403. 

Owen, admiral, vii. 184. 

Oxen, consumption of, in Fans, 1789-1840, 
iii. 172 note. 

Oxfonl, attack on the queen by, vi. 140. 

Oxford, the election of 1829 for, iii. 344— state 

i of coiiioration of, vi. 5. 


Fac, general Lewis, a member of tbc pro- 
visional government of Poland, iv. 179, 180 
—operations of, against Kreiitz, 201— joins 
Skrxynccki, 202— at Ostrolenka, 204. 

Pachas, the, universal venality and tyranny 
of, in Turkey, iL 327— multitude of re- 
taineif iiiiboid by, 331— practical independ- 
ence of, in Turkey, 33.3. 

Facifleatora, the so-c*alled Irish, v. 17. 

F^ifico, don, the affair of, viii. 318. 

Packet sei-vice, the, now included in navy 
estimates, vL 128. 

Pailua, retreat of the Austrians from, viii. 
75«-capitulation of, 97— garrisoned by Ra- 
deteky, 98. 

Faez,J^n Victor, confessor to Ferdinand 
Vir,i 358. 

Fagte, Garnier, connected with the Spanish 
liberals, iv. 108— returned to Deputies, in 
1831, 147— arguments of, on the law against 


the Bourbons, 160— motion by, for a ra- 

{ jublic, 310— character and career of, 311— 
lis arrest onlerod, 334— arr%'t of, 338— 
violent language of, in the Deputies, 1834, 
368— arguments of, against the law against 
associations, 870, 371— demanded as coun- 
sel by the prisoner for treason, v. 292— 
views of, on the suffhige, 1839, 372— and 
the Polish bayonet, viL 140— deaUi of, 148. 
Pages. Gamier (the son), returned to De- 
puties, 1842, yii. 155— Joins the coalition 
against the government, 372— nominated 
one of the provisional gousmmtnt, 400 — 
appointed finance minister, 1848, and his 
mea8i%;^s, viii. 12— apijointed member of 
XloUege of France, 10— intrepidity of, dur- 
ing the demonstration of March 17tli, 20— 
votes for, 1848, 84 note— a member of the 
executive commission, 86 note- rosigna* 
tiou of, 41— and Lamartine, 00. 
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Faf^s do TAri^gCi H., on the fortifying of 
Paris, ▼. 395. 

Fagot, Sir Edward, suppression of the mu- 
tiny at <3an'ackpore by, vL 194. 

Fagnerreji/a revolutionary leader, 1847, vii. 

372~petition for reform drawn up by, ib. 
Falilen, general, occupies Madara, iii. 5&— at 
battle of Kouleffcseha, 56— movements of, 
in Poland, iv. 192— at Grochow, ib., 193— 
defeat of, at Iganie, 200— at assault of War- 
saw, 212. ) 

Paid representatives, one of the ol^jects of 
viie Radicals, v. 1. 

Painters, recent British, i. 258 et m- 
painting, modem French school of, iii. 215 — 
Lo Gros, tb.— Yemet, ib. — the modem 
school of, in Germany, iv. 208. 

Paisley, seditious meeting at, 1810, ii. 151— 
fall of wages in, 1819, 153 note — ^violent re- 
form meeting at, iv. 50— member given by 
reform bill to, 66— distress in, 1842, vi. 285 
—ratio of mortality in, vii. 271 note— in- 
tended outbreak in, 1848, 295. 

Paix, Faubourg du, destruction of the, viii. 

22 . 

Pajol, general, a leader of the conspiracy in 
the army, ii. 112— commands the revolu- 
tionary force from Paris, iii. 155. 
Pakenham, Sir E., monument voted to, i. 
69. 

Pakington, Sir John, arguments against free 
trade, viii. 208 et colonial sccretai^, 
1852, 322 note, 323. 

Pnlafox, general, ii. 249. 

Palais de Justice, capture of, during the in- 
surrection of 12tli May 1839, v. 302. 

P)Uais Royal, the attack by the mob on, iv. 
122— sack of, during the revolution of 1848, 
vii 394, viii. 3. 

Palaniido, capture of citailel of, ii. 392. 
Palamido, assault of, by the Greeks, il 377. 
Palatinate, iiisurrcctiou in, 1848, viii. 184— 
its suppression, iSl 

Palermo, i-evolutioii in, i. 366— massacre at, 
vb.— suppression of the insurrection in, 368 
— commencement of revolt at, vii. 348— 

. revolt at, viii. 70— bombardment of, ib.— 
capitulation of royalists at, 77— submission 
of, 126. 

Paleniio Realo, capture of, by the Sicilian 
revolutionists, i. 366— recaptureed, ib. 
Paley, archdeacon, tlie philosophical works 
of, i. 229 — on an established ehuroh, v. 
416. 

Falfy, gentral, governor of Venice, viii 71— 
resigns, ib. i 

Palgnivo, Sir Francis, the historical works of, 
L 241. 

Palma Nnova, surrender of, torthe insurgents, 
viii. 75— garrisoned by Radetsky, 98. 
Palinella, count, communicates the revolu- 
tion at Lisbon to the king at Brazil, i 361 
—appointed premier, ii. S01,v. 89— ministry 
of, 116— joins the liberals at Oporto, 121— 
defeated, and retires to dSngland, 122— his 
ex^itionto Terceira, 128— excluded from 
the ministry, 182. 49 • 

Falnierin, general, v. 120. 

IVilmcrston, lord, on the budget for 1816, i. 
57— on the losses sustained by the inter- 
course witli South America, 212, il 256— 
secretary at war, ill 814 note— at flrst re- 


tains office under Wellington, 327— after- 
words resigns, 328— vote of, on the address, 
1830, 377— opposes the proposed reduc- 
tions in the onny, 380— foreign secretary^ 
1830, iv. 3 note— EuTopp.an reimtation of, 
7— his character, 8 etser/.— pacific policy of, 
1830, 132— views of, regarding Holland and 
Bel{riam, 149— answer of, to the proposals 
of we Poles in 1831, 184— <ionvention re- 
garding Antwerp signed by, 843— signs the 
quadruple alliance, v. 134— declines to in- 
terfere on behalf of Carlist prisoners, 172 
— on the death of Ennialacarregui, 183— on 
the Carlist war, 184, 185— commercial treaty 
with Turkey concluded by, 263 — declara- 
tion of, against Mchemet Ali, 1838, 264— 
views of, regarding the Turkish question, 
ib. note- arranges the treaty for settle- 
ment of tlie East, 269— anxiety of, on the 
Frcneli force in the Mediterranean, 271— 
ability of his course toward Turkey in 
1840, 281— views, Ac., of, on tho Belgian 
question, 1838, 365— answer j)f, to the ap- 
plication for the remains of Napoleon, 379 
— communications from Guizot to, on the 
Eastern question, 388— ability of, during 
the Eastern crisis, 890— error of, in the 
treaty of February 13, 1841, 397 et sSq.-~ 
foreign secrebny in Melbounic ministry 
420 and note— in the debate on Riissbv^ 
30— answea* of, on the ease of the Vixe.n/ 40 
—votes against Mr Vif^rs’s motion on the 
com laws, 139— defence of the budget of 
1841 by, 144— arguments of, against the 
sliding scale, 201— defends the right of 
search, 317 —commission on tho Maine 
lioundary question sent out by, 320— de- 
clines the protectorate of Taluti, 324— 
again declines interference there, ib.— rc- 
fliaal of Etirl Grey to take office with, 361— 
foreign seei'etary', 1846, vii. 220— his cabi- 
net iiiiuutc on the defences of the eoiuitiy, 
1846, 234— on the Polish question, 204— 
letter to Sir II. Bulwer on the Spanish 
marriages, 214— error of, regarding the 
Spanish marriages, 218— differences with 
France regarding treaty of Utrecht, 332— 
on the state of Greece in 1835, 334— dis- 
union with France on it, 335— policy of, in 
Portugal, 336 — encouragement of the 
Italian liberals by, 340— his instructions 
to Lonl Mintu regaitling Italy, 344 note — 
credulity of, to the Italian liberals, 850— 
policy of, toward Switzerland, 355— diver- 
gence from France and Austria, 356— de- 
lays to join their intervention, 357— agrees 
too late to the mediation of the five pow- 
ers, 359— causes of the ravolutionary policy 
of, 361 — declaration by,* roraMing the 
French rejiublic, viii. 25— conduct o^ dur- 
ing thg Italian crisis, 133— views of, on the 
Schleswig question, 161— part taken in set- 
tlement of Schleswig qiiestioh, il92— mo- 
tion on free trade, 299— conduct of, in 
tho afihir of Don Pocifleo, 318— his speech 
on it, 319— circumstances which le(>to his 
removal from office, 321— votes against 
ministers on militia bill, ib.— suptyrts the 
embodying of the militia, 328. , 

Pnmpelnna, attempt of Mina on, i. 885— pro- 
elaniatiun of the constitution at, 360— con- 
tests between the royalists and i^ublicans 
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Pampelima, cmtinwd, 
ill, ii. ‘J42-^urrender of, to the French, 294 
--atteiupt in favour of Don Carlos at, v. 142. 

FainpUen^ law imposing stamp duty on, 
in France, iv. 3tf9. 

Panatine, general defence of Bajazeth by, 
iii. 46. 

Pancorvo, capture of, by the French, ii. 289. 

Paniutine, Russian division of, viii. 2()4— at 
Pered, ih.--at battle of Aez, 2ti7--aiid of 
Koiitom, 26S— at battle of Szegodin, 275— 
at Tenicsvur, ih. 

Paukratieif, general, operations of, against 
the Persians, iii. 12 — operations under, 
1829, 41— at battle of Kainly, 44— oiajiu- 
tions under, in G Uriel, 47. 

Pantheon, tlie. at Paris, iii. 214— completion 
of it, iv. 360— gr.-int for it, £5. note. 

Papa Flussa, defence of Pass of Pcdinion by, 
ii. 414. 

Papal church, policy of the, in Simiu, i. 325. 

Pupal couii;, the failure of the concoi-ilat 
witli, i. 295— approves of the ordoiinancc 
against the Jesuits, iii. 105— influence ex- 
erted by, over the Irish voters, 3;J5— nego- 
tiations between France and, 1845, vii. 19.5 

Papal See, concordat of 1817 between France 
niifl the, i. 2 n2. 

Pa]ial States, the, in.suiTection in, i. .369— de- 

'•’^^^ratic insurrcetioii in, 1830, iv. 132 — 
oicitenient in, 1830, A:e., and intervention 
of the Austrians^ 314— renewed disturb- 
ances, 1832, and ’ 'Austrians again inter- 
vene, 315— occMipation of Aneona by the 
French, ih.— indignation of the govenunent 
at this, 316— attempt of France to secure 
reform in, v. 354— death of Gregory XVI., 
vii. 337— accession and character of Pius 
IX., i6., 3.38— amnesty by him, 339— his 
flrat acts, ih.— ditllcultics which besm the 
government, ih. — revolutionaiy movement 
in, 1847, 342— constitution proclaimed in, 
.349. 

Papautoni, a Hydriot, gallant cx])loit of, ii. 
407. 

Paper, reduction of duties ou, 1825, iii. 260. 

rui>er currency, the, effects of, during the 
revolutionary war, i. 18 — contract ion of, in 
Great Britain, and its effects, 19, 49— its 
amount, 1812-31, 20 note— reduction of, 
1816, 65 — an iuconvertihlc, adojitcd by 
Rome during tlie Punic war, ii. 135— dis- 
covery and effects of a, 1.36— its advanbigi'S 
when duly limiteil, ih.— Adam 8mith on it, 
ih. — increase of, in Great Britain, 142 uml 
note— as the reiiresentative of or substi- 
tute for gold, iii. 216— eircnlatioii of, in 
England, 1824-5, 251— amounts of, 1818-32, 
as cornered icrith exports, &c., 294 note- 
issues of, end of 1825, and the.ir effects, 
287— danger of excessive circulation of, v. 
399— effeem of, daring the war, 403— great 
advantagf% of, in the United States, vi. 47 
— want of, in India, 170— regulation of, by 
act of 1844, 329 — alleged excess of, in 
Greet Britain, vii. 281— inconvertible, iu 
Belgium, 1848, viiL 147. 

Fapineiiu, the leader of the revolutionists in 
Lower Canada, vi. 89 — commencement of 
the insimrection under, 90— his flight, 92. 

Paraiit, M., minister of public instruction, 
1839, V. 360 note. 


Paitiinas, a Cliristino chief, v. 224— defeat of 
Garcia by, 225— defeat and fall of, 226. 
Paiga, the cession of, to Tui-key, iiL 1819, ii. 
359— its evacuation, ib.— debatei/n parlia- 
ment on it, 360. f 

Paris, the archbudiop of, his palace sacked, 
iii. 140— opposes funeral service to the Duke 
do Burri, 1831, iv. 141— sack of his palace, 
142— and of his country seat, 140— during 
the cholera, 319— at the reinterment of Na- 
poleon, V. C84— murder of, \iiL 48. 

^aris, count of, biiili of, v. 350— narrow es- 
c‘Hpo of, fi'om tlie mob, vii. 401. * 

Pans, the revelation of 1848 in, 1. 8— bloody 
suppression of the revolts of 1848 in, 11— 
entry of Lous XVllI. into, 88— arrival of 
the allied sovereigns iu, 94— royalist cha- 
racter of the press of, 1815, 103— the treaty 
of. 108— capitulation of, appealed to on be- 
half of Ney, 128— conspiracy of tlie liberal 
luirty in, 160— the elections of 1817 for, 289 
—state of, in 1817, ib -visit of the Empe- 
ror Alexander to, in 1818, 304— brilliant ap- 
pearance of, in 1819, ii. 78— designs of the 
liberals iu, 1819, 88— violence of the press 
against government in, 1820, 103 — disturb- 
uuces in, June 1820, 108 et sft/.— their sup- 
pression, 109— monetary crisis at, 1819, 142 
—trial and execution of the Rochelle cou- 
H]>irator8 at, 227 — reception of the Duke 
<r.\ngoul6me in, 301— losses of the Iibcnds 
iu, by tlie elections of 1824, 306— rc^joicings 
in, ou the rc$jcction of the law for reducing 
the interest of the debt, 310— public entry 
of Charles X. into, iii. 72— prosperity in, 
1S24, 7C— review of the National Guaid, and 
the king's reception, 96— disbanding of it, 
ib. — the elections of 1827 for, and riots at 
them, 100— cli-culation of royalist and libe- 
ral ncwsiMipers of, 118 note— excitement in, 
before the urdoiiiiances, 135— military foice 
in, 136— iirst clfect of tlieni, 137— coni- 
iiienccmcnt of insurnction, 138— iiicreas- 
iiig excitement, ib. — force under Marmont, 
139 — meetings of the liberal chiefs, 140 — 
Marmoiit’s plan of operations, and com- 
iiieuceincnt of tlie conflict, ib.— coute.st 
during the 28tli July, 141— further con- 
flicts, 142 et serj. — feelings of the combat- 
ants during the iiiglit, 145— fontes on the 
29tli, and continued combats, 146 et wq.— 
continued successes of the insiugents, 14S 
et seq. — evacuated by Marmont, 149— com- 
pletion of the revolution at, 152— want of 

t ircparation by the goveruiiieui in, 161 — 
egitimatc ami illegitiniate children in, 169 
note— pniriortioii of tlie latter coinbatunts 
for revolution, 170 — distress among the 
working classes in, 171 — consumption of 
animal food in, ib.— architecture in, 214 — 
prosperity of the bankers and traders of, 
iv. 81— movement at, in favour of the Duke 
of Orleans, 86— meetings of the deputies 
and peers, 87— meetings of the republicans, 
88— scene at tin Hotel de ViVe, 89*-aiTival 
of the Duke of Orleans in, 90— distress in, 
after thc'^revolutioiiof 1830, 100— influence 
or, over France, ib.— distress and disturb- 
ances In, 106— proceedings of government 
against the popular societies, 107— attemrit 
to revolutionise Spain from, 108— excite- 
ment iu, ou the trial of Polignac, ttv . , 122 
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Paris, contimued. 

—disturbances in, oniilie condemnation of 
the ex-ministers, 129— conduct of tlie Na- 
tional (wrd, and miseiy in, 127— violence 
of partip, and iniseiy in, 187— moral sta- 
tistics of, 1831, 140— tumult in church of 
St Germain TAuxerruis, 141— sack of the 
clairch, ih — and of the archbisliop's 
palace, 142— ftuther disorders, and weak- 
ness of government, th— renewed disturb- 
ances in, 140— excitement it, fh>m the 
events in Belgium and Portugal, 156— ex« 
rflciaent in, on the fall of Wai-saw, 159— 
depressed state of the workmen of. 1831. 
802— the republican press in, 311— distress 
and pauperism in, 183^ ib.— conspiracies of 
Notie Dame and the Rue Provaires in, 313 
-first appearance of the cholera in, 316— 
commission at, on it, 318— its ravages in. 
ih. and note— tlie royalist committee at, 
their measures on the attempt of the 
Duchess de Berri, 324— extreme discontent 
and democratic movement in, 320— funcmi 
of Jjainarque, tft.— preparations of govern- 
ment, 330— outbreak of the insurrection, 
Ih. et se^. — vigorous measures of govern- 
ment against it, 332— meeting at Lafitte’s, 
lb. — pix>gress of Die insurrection, 333— 
chances on botli sides, ib. — forces of go- 
vcruinent, fb.— Sonlt’s military measures, 
334— great successes of the insui'i^uts, and 
consternation of the militaiy chiefs, ib . — 
forces on both sides, and scene of Die strug- 
gle, 335— successes of the troops, 336 — 
storming of Die Cloister of St Mcri, ib. - 
luaults of Die conflict, and conduct of the 
king, 337— losses of the parties in the con- 
flict, ib.- placed in a state of siege, ib. — 
increased confldcnce in, after the suppres- 
sion of the revolt, 340— how secured on be- 
half of government of Louis Pliilippe, 352 
—licentiousness of Die theatres and ro- 
mances, 354 — projifbt for fortification of, 
85S— opposition to it, and it is postponed, 
350— portion of grant for public woiks ap- 
pi-oimated to, 360— the Polish comiiiittco 
at, 362— extreme violence of the press in, 
1S33 aiMl 1834, 367 — law against public 
criers in, 369— iiisurrcction in, 1884, 376— 
measures of govenimcnt against it, 377— 
tlieir victory, and massacre in the Rue 
Tmnsnonain, 878— excitement in, on the 
treaty regarding Die Rastem question, v. 
271— fresli proposals for fortifying, ib.— ex- 
citement ia, after the bombardment of Bey- 
rout, 274— excitement in, during Die trials 
fur treason, 294— escape of the leaders of 
Die revolt in, ib.— celebration of the fete of 
July in, 1835, 296— explosiolf of the infer- 
nal machine, 297— sensaDon caused by Diis 
conspiratsy in, 298— catastrophe in, on Die 
iiiurriiige of the Duke of Orleans, 327— dis- 
tress among the working classes, 1837, 328 
-sums voted to theatres of, 1838, 342 and 
note— the elotftions of 1831^ and the liberal 
committee in, 344— proposed railways from, 
846— state of poor, and legitimat#aiid ille- 

f 'timato births, 1838, 350— the Society des 
amilles in, 361— that of des Salsons, ib.— 
insurrection of 1 2th May, 362 — tone of 
the press of, 1839, 363 — state of the 
VOL. VIII. 


press of, 1840, 378— inaugnration of pillar 
on the Place de la Bastillo, S80— the rein- 
terment of Napoleon in the luvsiides, 884 
— political mamfestatlonB on the occasion, 
ib.— fortification of, agreed to on the East- 
ern crisis, 387— ditferent views with regard 
to it, ib.— plan adopted, ib. — continuance 
of the fortification of, 394— Soult's views 
on this, 395 — loan from bonkers of, to Bank 
of England, 1839, vi. 66— review of National 
Guard of, 1840, and reform movement 
among tiietn, vii. 130— coniiiiencemeiit of 
combination and riot in, 1840, 133— meas- 
ures of government fur their suppi'cssion, 
ib.— and Bale Railway, the. 135— Die Polish 
banquet at, interdicted, 140— attempted as- 
sassination of the Due d’Orlcaiis at, 148— 
various railways from, jilanned under Gui- 
zot, 154— elections of 1842 for, ib. —measures 
of municipality to meet the scarcity of 
1846, &c., 364— distress in, from the mone- 
tary crisis of 1847, 365— discontent of the 
National Guard of, 371— proposed reform 
IkukiucL at, 1S4S, .‘t82— agitation, 383~pre- 
paratioiis for it, and compromise agreed to, 
ib. — in-uposcd pro(*.cssion, 384— the liberals 
decide against it, 3S5— forces of the re]^b- 
li(‘ans in, 386— and of the govenimcnt, 387 
-aspect of Dig people, ib. —policy of Xs- 
tional Guard, .388 -exciteiiieiit on Guizin’a 
resignation, 390 — catastrophe before flis 
house, 301 iiicTeasecWgitntion, 3D2 — suc- 
cesses of Murslial Biigcaud, ib. — wiDi- 
drawal of the troops, 393— flight of the king 
and royal family, 397— state of, after the 
nivolution of 1848, viii. 2— <11801x1018 round, 
3— and in, 4 >forniatiou of tlic Ateliers Nor 
tionaux, 7- -unemx)loyed workmen in, 1848, 
11-^ttempt to revolutionise Belgium from, 
23 -dissolution of the Conipagnies d'Elite 
ill, 27— counter demonstration of the ex- 
treme party, 28 et «C7.'-the elections in, 36 
—revolt of March, and its defeat, ib. ef seg. 
~ grand review in, April, 33— the elections 
for, ib. - iiisiirrectioii of May 15th, 37 et seq. 
—Socialist leaders returned by, 41 — the 
insurrection of June in, 43 et seq. — cnudty 
of iuBurgeuts, 49— heroism of the soldiers, 
50— state of siege continued, 56— reception 
of the constitution of 1848 in, 60- election 
of Louis Naxiolcon for, 61— banquet agita- 
tion in, 62— conspiracy of January 29, 337 
—insurrection of June 13, and itii defeat, 
339— declared in state of siege, 340— feeling 
in, on the president’s change of ministry, 
341— election of March 1850 in, 342— Uio 
coup d’etat, 354 ft seg.— eoinbnt in, 356. 

Paris, the coiute de, his marriage v. 137 
note. • 

Parishes, number, Ac., of, in England, m. 
connect^n with education, ii. 165. 

Paiito, M., chosen lu-esideut of tli|; Sardinian 
Chamber, viii. 132. 

Parker, Mr, defe^ats Lord John Russell in 
Devonshire, 1835, vi. 2. 

Parker, Sir W., at capture of Ningpo, I’ft. 16. 

Parker, admiral, threatens Greece in 1850, 
viii. 318. • 

Parker, Captain Hyde, arrests th^Bmurders 
at Bareelone, v. 195. 

Parkliurst prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 
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Parliament, discussions in, on the property 
tax, L 50— discussion on the bnd^t, 181(3, 
56— voto for tlie army for 1816 by, 59— de- 
bate on agricultural distress in, ib. et teq. 
—discussion regarding the resumption of 
cash payments, 63 et wg.— motion regard- 
ing the Holy Alliance, 68-Hlcbate on bill 
for the detention of Napoleon, ih.— provi- 
sion voted to the Princess Charlotte, Ac., 
69— votes for public'monuments, ib. et seq. 
—votes to officers, Ac., 70— reflections on 
the proceedings for 1816, 75— meeting in 
1817, and measures proposed, 163— delates 
on trade and manufactures, 171— debates 
ou the resumption of ensh payments, 1818, 
175 efseg.— discussion on bill of indemnity. 
179— grant for building new churches, 181 
— treaty with 8pain, Ac., ragarding the 
slave triide, lS2-^iscussioiis on the alien 
act, i5.— committee on charities, ib.— acts 
relaxing the criminal c.ode, 183— ^ir James 
Macintosh in, 187 — the royal sfieech on 
opening, in 1819, 188— debates on the cur- 
rency question, 1819, ib.— on the luink re- 
striction act, 190 et seq. — Mr Vansittart's 
liuauce resolution, 199— discussion on cri- 
minal law reform, 200 et eeq. — debate on 
tlie foreign enlistment bill, 207 et seg.— the 
--c‘«w Houses of, 258— discussions in, on the 
t^tiuent of Napoleon, ii. 128— meeting of, 
1819, and the royal speech, 153— Lord 8id- 
inouth’s six acts, — meeting of, after the 

death of George III., and discussion on the 
queen, 1. '36— meeting of the new, 1820, 162 
—increase of the yeomanry, 163 — the bud- 
get for 1820, ib.— subjects deliated during 
the session, 164 — debate on the disfran- 
chisement of Grampouiul, 167 — the doc- 
trine of free trade first broached in, 168 — 
appointment of committee on aCTic^tural 
distress, 170 — Brougham’s speech on it, ib. 
et seq. — and answer of the Free-traders, 171 
— the bill of pains and penalties against 
the queen, 177 et seg.— meeting of, 1821, 181 
— ^majority for ministers, ib.— debates on 
foreign aifairs, ib. — debate on Catholic 
emancipation, 182 — carried in the Com- 
mons and thrown out in tlie Peers, 183— 
Russell's motion for parliamentary reform, 
184— committee of inquiry into agricultural 
distress, tb.— debate on bank casli payment 
bill, tb.— motion for reduction of taxation, 
and discussion on it, 185— measures re- 
garding Ireland in 1822, 196— debate on 
the Catholic, claims, 1822, ib. —increasing 
strength of the minority on it, ib.— and on 
parliamentary reform, 197— Sir J. Macin- 
tosh’s wotionjeganling the criminal law, 
J 98— discussion on tlie fall of prices, Ac., 
tb.— measures to relieve the agricultural 
distress, 199— debate on tlie curriflicy ques- 
tion, tb. ei seg.— repeated defeats of minis- 
ters, 204— reductions of taxation, 1822, ib.— 
the budget, 205— reduction of the five per 
centji,«b.— equalisation of the dearl-weiglit, 
206— small notes bill, tb.— acts relating to 
commerce and navigation, 207— the king’s 
speedR on opening, 1823, 268— debate on 
the Spbiifish question, 270 et «eg.— proceed- 
ings reganling Spain and the Soutli Ameri- 
«;an republics, 304— debates on tlie surren- 
der of Faiga, 3G0— meeting of, 1823, and 


Parliament, oonfiituedL 
king's speech, iii. 220— bn^t of 1823, 222 
—1824, ib.— conversion of abd-w«ight, 223 
—reduction of the four per centf, tb.— ar- 
rangements regarding the national debt, ib. 
—grants voted for new churches, Windsor 
Castle, Ac., 224— debates in, on the reci- 
procity system, et seq.— on the firee- 
txade system, 237— its apiflication to tlie 
silk trade^, 242— reduction of duties on 
wool, 243-^repeal of laws aminst combi- 
"ntition and emigration of artisans, 244 et 
scg.— discussion on the recognition of iho 
South American States, 252— budget of 
1825, 256— taxes reduced, and public ac- 
counts, ib.— discussion on reduction of tho 
duties on spirits, 257— lUrther firee-tradc 
nicasures, 1825, 260— new laws regarding 
colonial shipping, ib.— measures to meet 
the monetary crisis, 262— proceedings re- 
garding riot at Dublin Theatre, 275— re- 
newal of Irish insurrection act, ib . — ^tithe 
composition act, ib.— debates on Irish cor- 
ruption and Catholic emancipation, 276— 
Roman Catholic question in relation to 
England, 279— parliamentary reform, alien 
bill, and reversal of Scottish attainders, tb. 
—act for uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures, 280 — chancery reform, ib. — bill to 
repress Catholic Association, 281— debate 
oil Catholic emancipation, 1825, 285 et seq . — 
kiuj^s 8peecli,1826, and letting out of bonded 
fi^ain, 287— debate on tlie bill for suppress- 
ing small notes, 288 et aeg.— nets for re- 
lieving the distress, 296— debates on the 
emigration question in, 298— tlio budget, 
SOO^ebate on the coni laws, ib. — interim 
admission of foreign grain, 804— dissolu- 
tion, and elections, 305— opening of tho 
new, 306 — temporary relaxation of tho 
com laws, 807— king's message regarding 
Portugal, ib.— debate on the subject, ib. et 
acg.— reception of the ministerial changes 
of 1827, 315-rqjection of the Catholic bill, 
317— Peel’s speech against it, ib. et seq.— 
ministerial measures on the com laws, 319 
et seq. — proceedings on silk-weavers and 
shipowners, 322— Penryn and Easx Retford 
convicted of bribery; commencement of 
tlie reform question, 322— royal speech on 
Navarino, and discussion on it, 328— grant 
to Mr Canning’s flimily, 329— finance com- 
mittee and Catholic question, ib.— com- 
law bill, 330— bill for suppression of small 
notes, ib.— repeal of test and ^nioration 
acts, 331 et mo.— the king's speech on the 
Catholic question, 344— debate on the hill, 
345 et Mg.-x.diviHion on it, 351— Welling- 
ton's speech in the Lords, 352— hill carried 
there, ib.— bill for disfinmehising the forty- 
shilliDg freeholders, 353— O'Connell claims 
his seat in, 354— his re-election, ib.— want 
of representation of tho great towns. 365 — 
petition to, for reform in rriation to state 
of tlie currency, 366 note— motion on the 
distress of the silk-weavers, 869— budget 
fHr 1829/'ib.— Mr Attwood on the causes of 
Irish distress, 370— Mr Waitiiinan's expo- 
sition of the effects of the monetary system 
ou manufactures, 871— meeting of, 1830, 375 
—debate on the public distress in the Lords, 
376 et Mg.— clionges of party shown by the 
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diviBioiK 377— motions for reducing salaries 
of publik officers, 87&— for reduction of the 
army aim navy, 380— for a revision of the 
system of tazation,|tb.— defeat of ministers 
on a minor question, 381— motion on tlie 
currency, ib.— financial measures, 382 — 
taxes remitted, ib.— speech of Mr Baring 
on the abandonment of the sinking fimd, 
383— motions on reform dnriuK session of 
1830, 387— debate on a regency, on the ac- 
cession of William IV., 302— the West India 
question, and prosecutions of the press, ib. 
—its dissolution, ib.— results of the elec- 
tions, 393— meeting of, and king’s speech, 
1830, 390— Lord Grey’s declaration on re- 
form, 400— and Wellington’s against it, ih. 
—Brougham’s plan of reform, 401 — his 
speech on the postponement of the king’s 
visit to the city, 403— ministers defeated 
and resign, ib.— Earl Grey’s announcement 
of his principles of government, iv. 11- 
vote of, to relieve the distress in Ireland, 
13 — tlio budget, and defeat of ministers on 
it, 14— committee on the reform bill, 15 — 
petitions, 16— introduction of the bill, and 
arguments for it, ib. et seq.—iia reception 
in the House, 23— otgunieuts against it, 23 
it petitions for shortening tlie dura- 
tion of, 16— leave given to bring in the bill, 
20— petitions for it, 27 — tliat of the London 
nicrimants and bankers against it, 28 — ma- 
jority of one for second reading, ib.— coun- 
ter motion carried against ministers, 39— 
settlement on the crown, 30— means by 
which the ministry induce the king to dis- 
solve, ib.— scene at the dissolution, 33— 
results of the elections, 34 — meeting of, 
and king’s 8])ecch, 36— majority for second 
reading of tlie bill, ib.— discussion on par- 
ticular boroughs, ib.— motion to give mem- 
bers to the colonie^negatived, 37— tliat on 
£50 tenants carried, 38— third reading of 
the hill carried, ib.— Earl Grey’s speech in 
House of Peers, 39— majority against tlie 
bill in tbe House of Lords, 40— vote of con- 
fidence 4n ministers in tlie Commons, ib. — 
introduction of tlie new reform bill, 46— 
division on it, and Peel’s .speech against it, 
4G— nnqority on third reading, and Loid 
John Bussell’s closing declaration, 47 — 
motion on the distress in the country, ib. 
— resolution to create peers, 49 et seq . — 
meetings^ coerce the peers, 50— minority 
for second reading in Peers, 51— and for 
Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment, ib.— resig- 
nation of ministers, ib.— Lord Ebrington’s 
motion carried, 58— the king yields, and 
ministers resume office, 64 — his circu- 
lar to the oi>po8ition peers, ib. — the bill 
passed and receives the ro^l assent, 55 
— the Scotch and Irish bills jiasscd, 56 
— general rosults of the reform bill on, 
57— enflninc% of talent tlpnugli tlio close 
borouglis, 64— the finances for 1832, v. 5— 
the Russo -Belgian loan, kii^s 

s]ieech on Ireland, 7 — commineeR 1^ 
pointed on it, and their recommendations, 
tb.— debate, Ac., on iho tithe cmestion, 8 
€t mq . — ^tlie government tithe scheme car- 
ried, 6-prorogation of, 1882, 11— result of 
the elections for the first refonued, 13— | 
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extreme wordiness, and regulatioiSn conse- 
quence, 15— regulations for forenoon hours, 
tb.— coercion bill for Ireland, ib.— debates 
on the coercion bill, 16 et seq. —it is car- 
ried, 21— debates on bill for reducing Irish 
church establishment, 22 et seg.— new pro- 
ject reipding tithes in Ireland, 26— Mr 
Attwood’s speech on state of country, 29— 
answer of government, 30— the budget, ib. 
—ministry defeated on malt tax, 31— this 
vote rescinded^ 33— effects of these votes 
on public opinion, ib.— conduct of Conser- 
vative opposition, 33— debate on renewal 
of iMink charter act, ib. et aeg.— on India 
bill, 35 et seq. — ^resolutions in 1823, regard- 
ing slavery’, 43 — the colonists refuse to 
act on these, ib.— Mr Stanley’s arguments 
for negro emancipation, 46 ef seg.— grant of 
£20,000,000 to the slave-owners, 40— bill 
fur regulating infant labour in fa(‘.taii|es, 55 
—close of session, and review of its pro- 
ceedings, ib.- -motion by. &c., regarding 
Baron Smith, 57 — motion for repeal of Irish 
Union, and debate on it, 58 et nq. —divided 
state of, on the subject of Ireland uniF re- 
peal, 63— motion by Mr Ward on the Irish 
church, 64— commission of inquiry on it ap- 
pointed, 66— attempt to force un Mr Ward's 
motion, ih. — detdaratinri of ministers on it, 
ib.-— question before ifonBe of Lords, tb. — 
limgress of the tithe bill, 67 — opposition of 
all parties to it, 68— parting address of 
i.om Grey as minister in, 70 — moditied 
coercion bill for Ireland, 71— fate of the 
Irish church bill, 73 — poor-law aiiioud- 
ment bill, ib. — debate on it, 74 et seq. - 
ivisllng of it, 76— pi-oropition of, and king's 
speech on it, 78 -burning of the Uouse t, 
406— motion for repeal of malt tax, 412- - 
debate on Lord Londonderry’s appoint - 
ment as ambassador to St Petersburg, 413 
et seq. — deliate on Irish church, 415 et seq. 
— division on it, and resignation of minis- 
ters, 420 -predominance of the Irish mem- 
bci's, 422— debate on municipal reform bill, 
vi. 5 et fffg.— debate on Irish chundi bill, 
10— motions on tlie currenc}', agricultural 
distress, and Orange lodges, 11— the bud- 
get, 12 -opening of, 1836, and king’s speech, 
18— debate on the Irish eoiporatiou reform 
mit, 19 et seg. — ^nn^jority for Irish cor]iora> 
tion bill in Commons, 22— modification of 
it in the Lords, and its final rejection, tb. 
— ^thc Irish chiii'ch bill again passed by the 
Commons and thrown out by the Lords, 23 
— daimer from the collisiqi^s between the 
two Houses, lb.— commission by, on the 
Irish poor and its report, 26— English tithe 
bill, ana bill for rejpstration of births, Ac., 
27 — amcultural distress coinAittee, and 
refusal of currency investigation, 28— the 
budget, tb.— discussion on the army and 
navy, ib.— Lord Dudley Stuart’s spevh on 
the i^wer of Russia, 29— meeting of, 1837, 
and debate on the address, 32— the Irish 
corporation bill, tb. — bill for ^ffnishing 
church-rates, 36— vote oL on mrd Nor- 
iiianby’s jail-delivery in Ireland, 87— dis-. 
ciissions on the affiiir of the Vixen, 40 — de- 
bate in, on the working of the new jioor- 
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law, 1839, 72>-coiiiniittce on combinations, 
76— division amiiist tlie charter, 81— Mr 
Villiers as the leader of the anti-com-law 
niovemeiit in, 85— debate on the Canadian 
rebellion, 96— claim of Canada for repre- 
sentation in, t6.— debate on Lonl Darham's 
ordinaneo in Canada, 99— and on the ai»- 
prentiecshiii system, 109 — Brougham on 
the increasing horrors of the slave trade, 
110 et 8€4j . — act regaiiling jirisons in the 
West Indies, &c., 112— small majority of 
the Melboiinie ministry in, 113— debate on 
the Jamaica bill, 114 et ilivision on it, 
and resignation of ministers, 110 •election 
of Speaker, and second Jamai<‘a bill, IIS— 
settlement on Prince Albert, 1‘20 — cdiangos 
in criminal law, 12*2 — important resolution 
rcgar«.lingcolonisation,123— debatethcreon, 
124 — the penny-postage system, 127— dis- 
cussion, Ac., of privilege of, in connection 
with ||to(‘kdale’s case, 130 etitetj . — statistics 
of Irish crime laid before, 132— discussion 
on Tool'll Normauby’s liberation of ]»rison- 
ers, 134— additions voted to the annj', 1839 
anil 1840, 137— debate on tlic state of the 
iiff/y, ih . — motion of Mr Villicra on the 
corn laws, 139 — new refonii bill for Ii*ulaud, 
anil its fate, 141 -the hudget, i7i.—ili vision 
lyi it, 142— vote of want of confidoiicc, 14ii 
— dissolution, 147— result of the electiouH, 
ih.— defeats of mj!lAsters. and their resig- 
nation, 149— session of 1841, 287 — opening 
of that of 1842, 288— Sir K. Peers corn-law 
scheme, ih. et srij . — the sliding scale, 291 — 
arguments against it, ih.— it is passed, 293 
—Sir U. Peel’s pniiioscd taritf and tiiiau- 
cial measures, 294 et setf. — arguments 
against the income tax, 297 et intelli- 
gence received of the Atfgliaiiistan disaster, 
302— Lord Mahon’s copyright bill, ih. et.se, /. 
— debate on the arms act for Ireland, 307 
— session of 1843, 312— Lord Ashley’s bill 
for infant labour, ih . — iSir James Gniliaiii’s 
factory and educ.itiou bill, ih.— new fac- 
tory bill, and ten lioura aiiieiidmcnt, 313— 
bill reganliiig turnpikes in Wales, 315— 
great Chartist petition to, 316— bill for n*- 
dmdng the per cents, 326— budget for 
1844, 327— reduction of taxes, ih. — and of 
the sugar duties, ih.— debate on bank char- 
ter act, 328— Hcotch and Irisli bills, 332 - 
the railway coinmittees in, and their deci- 
sions, 33S— bill reducing railway ilejiosils 
to a half, 341— budget of IS 45, 343— income- 
tax continued, and indirect luxes rcjicalcd, 
ih. — bill for establishing seeninr colleges 
in Ireland, 3^7— enhirgeil grant to May- 
nootli, ih. —introduction of Hcote.h poor- 
law, 349— charge against Sir James Oraliaiu 
of opeiiifig letters, 352 — passinh of alien 
act, 354-« motion by Mr Cobden on agrienl- 
tnral distress, ih.— motion of Mr Miles re- 
garding it, 355— further divisions on com 
lai^, and close of session, th.— meeting of, 
1846, and queen’s speech, 861— debate on 
repeal of the com laws, 362 et ser/.— Dis- 
raeli attack on Peel, 366— arguments 
agalnsM^he hill, 367— result of delmte, 370 
— Wellington’s speech on the bill, ih. — bud- 
get for 1846, 371— new coercion act for Ire- 
land, 372— coalition against ministry, 373— 


debate on bill, ih. —minority against min* 
isters, 877— Disraeli’s pictura of the divi« 
Sion scene, 378— Sir R. Peel’s excluding 
address, announcing his resimiatmn, 379- - 
strength of the moneyed and mAiufactur- 
iiiR interest in, and its influence on tlio 
com-law question, 881— meeting of, 1846, 
and government plan for the sugar duties, 
vii. 221— discussion on flogging in the army, 
231 rt arms hill for li-eland, 236— 
]>lan8 of, for relieving the Irish famine, 239 
— meeting of, on the Irish famine, i^ul 
queen's spcecli, 241— Lord Brougham’s pic- 
ture of Ireland, 242— ministerial plana, ih. 
—amended poor and temporary relief act 
for Ireland, 243— absorption of, by th« 
Irish famine, 252— delmte on fjOrd G. Ben- 
tiiick’s irisli railway scheme, 253 et ecq. - 
the builget for 1847, 259— dehntc.s in, on 
the commercial crisis of 1847, 262 — debato 
on the navigation laws, 267— on Mr Ficld- 
en’s bill to limit factory labour, ih.— intro- 
duction of limited - service system into 
army, 272 —debates on public cducafioii, 
273— new Irisli coercion bill, 274 — promga- 
tioii and dissolution of, 275— meeting of, 
1847, and queen’s 8]»ccch on the Kuspcii- 
sion of the bank act, 2S0— dis(‘ussir>ii on 
the latter, 281 et eeq . — ^report of coimiiil- 
tecs on bank cliartcr aet, 284— promgation 
of, 285— excitement in, on the Tahiti altair, 
191 — debate on the Polish question, 264 — 
thanks voted on conquest of Hciiide, 64 — 
announcement of recall of Loitl Klleii- 
horoiigh, 72— effects of absence of eirntrol 
of, in India, 114--dangcni from its direct 
govenimeiit there, 116— ilcbato in, on re- 
peal of navigation laws, 288 et xeq. -motion 
for relief to iigriculturni classe.s, 293— de- 
l>ate on free trade, 297 e.t wvy.— difflculty of 
dii-ect rei>rcHcutatiun of the colonies in, 
308— continues Kusiieiisiun of habeas cor- 
)U8 act in Irelnnd, 314 -the Irish eiicuiii- 
lered estates hill, 315 -iiruccedings in, on 
affair of Don Paeifii'o, 319 — defeat of iiiin- 
istors on militia bill, 322 - dissolved, and 
elections for new, 324— defeat of ministers 
on the budget, and their rosignatlon, 325 
the members of, at Wellin^ou's funeral, 
329. 

Parliament, the ]tropnsed Austrian, viii. 207. 

rnrliHiiieiit House, Kdinburgh, banquet to 
George iV. in the, ii. 208. 

Parliaments, annual, oue of the points of tho 
charter, vi. 80. ' 

Farliameiitary coiriinission, report of the, 
1846, on the potato failure in Ireland, vi. 3S1. 

Parliaiiientar^tconimittce, report of, on open- 
ing lettera, vi. 352. 

Parliamentary proceedings, bill regarding 
publication of, vi. 132. 

Parliamentary reform, motion by TjOIxI John 
Russell on, 1820, ii. 167— and again, 1821. 
184— increase of desire among tho agricul- 
turists for, 18^— motion on, 1822, and in- 
creasine sti’cngth of tlie minority on it, 
%97— miition by Mr Aberoromby on, 1824, 
iii. 279— commencement of the question of, 
322— Canning the opponent of, 324— mo- 
tion oil, 1829, 868.— Reform. 

Panna, count, heads the revolutionists at 
Alessandria, i. 370. 
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Farma, grand-duclieBR of, abdication of, iv. 
132— applies for aid to Austria, 133— ro- 
stored^d amnesty granted by, ib. 

Parma, emtributions from France to, i. 109 
note— tfeaty regarding duchy of, 840— de- 
mocratic insurrection in, 1830. iv. 132— its 
suppression, 133— volunteers from, viii. 81 
—terms of armistice regarding, 106— occu- 
pation of, by the Austrians, 107— condi- 
tions of final armistice regarding, 120. 

Pnrnientier, M., the trial, &c., ot, vii. 368. 

Parnassus, mount, defeat of the Turks in 
passes of, ii. 408. 

Parnell, Sir H., on the resumption of cash 
payments, i. 175— defence of the Catliolic 
AsHociation by, iii. 283— motion by, on the 
civil list, 1830, 403— treasurer of navy, 1835, 
V. 421 note. 

Parochial Imards, tlie, under new Scotch 
poor-law, \i. 350. 

Parochial school system of Scotland, the, 
and want of it in England, i. 183— its in- 
troduction into England proposed by 
llrungliam, ii. 164. 

Parque, tlie duke del, a member of the Cor- 
tes of 1822, ii. 240. 

Piirquin, colonel, accom)ianies Louis Naim- 
Icon to Boulogne, v. 381. 

Pai-thcnon, purchase of tlio friezes from the, 
i. 70. 

Pait^-prctrc, the, undue ascendancy of, in 
France, ii. 126— increasing predominance 
of, 311 — increasing influence of, with 
Charles X., iii. 74— denunciations of, by 
the press, 85— re-cstablislimcnt of the cen- 
sorship by the, 93— urge the disbanding of 
the National Guard, 96 — compel the re- 
tirement of Labouidoniiaye, 113— danger- 
ous influence of, on the government of 
Cliurles X., 165. 

Party contests, cause of the violence of, in 
the United States, vi. 51. 

Paskewitch, field-ratfhhal, the head of the 
Tehran, ii. 13— anecdote of, 76 note— de- 
feat of the Persians by, in 1826, 350— fur- 
ther successes, and peace, -ib.— commands 
against the Persians, iii. 11— besieges A b- 
basabuA, ib.— vic.t»)ry of D.jevan-Boulak, ib. 
— captuie of Abbasabad, ib.— captures Sar- 
daralnul and Erivau, ib.— proclamation to 
his army, 12— further successes, ib.— con- 
cludes 3 )eacc, ib —fresh sui'cesses of, and 
])eace finally ratified, 13— forces under, for 
campaign of 1828, 30— his line of opera- 
tions, 31-Ahesieges Kars, ib.— its fall, 32— 
plague breaks out among his troops, 33— 
c.aptures Akhalzikb, ib.— defeats the Turks, 
34— capture of Akhalzikb, 36— furUier suc- 
cesses, 37— results of the campaign, ib.— 
his plans, and formation of Mohammedan 
corps, ib.— threatened hostilities with Per- 
sia, and measures in consequence, 40— 
forces under, and opening of campaign, i?). 
—defeats Hadgi Hassan, 41— bis disposi- 
tions, and libsition of ih# Turks, ib.— sub- 
seciuent movements, 42— battle of Kainly, 
43 et storming of intranchA camvof 
Milli Duz, 44— results of these victories, 
45— his advance and capture of Hassan 
Kale, 46— fall of Erzeroum, 46— fhrther 
movements, ib.— submission of Pacha of 
Mush, and of Boihout, 47— combats at 


Kliart, ib.— retreats to Erzeroum, ib.— 
again advances against Baibout, 48— de- 
feats the Turks there, ib.— ormiitice, and 
results of campaign, 49— mode field-mar- 
shal, tb.— ajipointcd to tlie chief command 
in Poland, iv. 206— ott'ensive plans of, 208 
—he crosses the Vistula, ib.— forees and 
)K)8ition of, 210— assault of Warsaw, 211— 
refhses all terms, ib. — appointed to com- 
mand the Rmssian army of intervention, 
viii. 258— movements assigned to, 262— 
sketch of his career, 263— forces under, 264 
—captures Dubreezyn, 266 — proiwisals to 
Oeoigcy to capitulate, 269 — movements 
•igaiust the latter, 271— battle of Debrec- 
zyn, ib.— capitulation ofGcorgey to, 279^ 
attempts of, to save tlielluugariaulcadcTs, 

Pasquier, M., Garde des Sccaux in 1815, i. 
87— retires with Talleyrand, 105— cluirac- 
ter, Ac., of, 115 — ^in Gie Chamber of 1816, 
275— chosen president, ib.— bill reMirding 
llie liiierty of the 3 >ress, uitFodnced by, 
1818, 294— views of, in 1818. 306— tenders 
his resigiiaiioii, 307— becomes minister of 
foreign afiairs, ii. 86— arguments of, for re- 
c.st.‘iblishirjg the ccnsorslup, 101 — efforts 
of, on iMihalf of the new electoral law, 104 
— circular to tlie electors drawn up by, 118 
—speech of, on the cciisorsliip, 1821, 123— 
the royalists on him, 124— ^arguments of, 
against the new laviWDf succession, iii. 88 
et sell — ^presides at the trials for treason in 
1834, V. 291— attack on Barbas by, 364. 

Passages, capture of, by Uie Christiiios, v. 
199. 

Passengers, total railway, 1845 to 1849, vi. 
:j38. 

rass:i 9 » becomes minister of finance, v. 
28.')— minister of commerce under Tliiers, 
307 note— majority against, as )>re.siilPTit, 
1839, 369— majority for, as president, 1839, 
360— finance minister under Boult, 1830, 
36:i note— minister of finance, 1»48, viii. 
67— a member of TiOuis Napoleon’s cabinet, 
332 — speech against reduction of salt du- 
ties, 333— proposed additional duty on suc- 
cessions, ib. 

Passy, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

Pastor, £1, operations of, against the Car- 
listsf V. 149— joins llodil, 161— purault of 
Don Carlos by, 163— forces under, 166— 
bloekaiied in St Sebastian, 179. 

Pastoriz, general, v. 188. 

Fastrengo, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 
87. 

Pasturage, increased direction of agriculture 
into, in old countries, vii. 31g. 

Patuns, submission of the, lfL7, vi. 179. 

Patents, abolition of tax on, in Belgium, viiL 
147. • • 

Patras, capture of, by the insnificnt Greeks, 
ii. 365 — recapture of, by the Turks, 372— 
fearful massacre, tb.— blockade of, by the 
Greeks, 375— defeat of the Greeks, near, 
377— relieved by the Turks, 398— blockade 
of, by the Greeks, 410 — capture of, by 
Greek insurgents, viL 335. # 

Patrickson, colonel, on the distrAs in Ire- 
land in 1823, ii. 195 note. 

Patronage, distribution of, in France under 
Louis Philippe, iv. 852, 853— government 
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Patronage, continued. 
corruption by means of, in Fiance, ▼. 349 
— ohuxch, advantages of, vi. 87. 

Fattle, o>lonel, at Meanee, viL 58, 59. 

Paul, the emperor, ukase in favour of the 
serfk by, ii. 15— the succession made here- 
ditary by, 55— bequest of Georgia to, 348— 
treaty with Napoleon for invasion of India, 
Vi. 210. 

Pauloise, seizure of Louvel by, ii. 02. 

Paupers, out and in door, 1840-8, v. 77 and 
note— average number of, vi. 72— English 
number of, 1842-7, 343 note— itroi^osed new 
regulations regarding removability of, 363 
—tables of, 1848-50. vii. 323 note. 

Pauper funerals, pi-oportion of, in Glasgow, 
1848, vii. 293 note. { 

Pauperism, expenditure on, in Ireland, iii. 
265— ill Paris, 1S31, iv. 311— abuses which 
had crept in with regard to, v. 72— increase 
of, by the old poor-law, 74 — statistics of, 
under new poor-law, 76 and note- statis- 
tics of, 1836 to 1811, vi. 69— increase of, 
1839, 71— ail'd 1842, 283 -1840-3, ih. note — 
history of, and law regarding, in Scotland, 
349 et great inei-easc of, 1847-8, vii. 
^1 — increase of, in Glasgow and the ncigh- 
Itouring districts, 1S4S, 29.3 — in Laiinrk- 
sliire, 1847-8, ih. note- Great Pritaiii, 1848 
to 1852, viii. 286 and note. 

Pfivia, insurrection in, viii 74 occupation 
of, by the Aitstii;iiis, 105— coucciiiration 
of the Austrians at, ll.'>. 

Pavilion Marsan, the, in the French Cham- 
ber, i. 114. 

Peace, the, stimulation of democratic pas- 
sion by, i. 2— position of governments and 
peoples during it, t6.— state of Givat Bri- 
tain on the conclusion of, 43 et er ^ — ^not 
the cause of the prevalent distress, 47— 
acquisitiniis of Russia by, ii. 1 -infliicnec 
of, on France, TT -effeet of the cnutiuii- 
anee of, in France, iii. 166— inoderation 
displayed by Germany on, iv, 210— deve- 
]o]imcnt of the resources of Germany 
since, 219 et scq. — great effect of the 
rlinnges in the currency laws during, v. 
399 — danger of unsuitable military ap- 
pointments during, vi. 270— <liuiinution of 
corporal punishment in the array during, 

vii. 232— prosperity of Gcnnany during, 

viii. 139. 

Pearl flslieiy, joint-stock company for, 1825, 
iii. 253 note. 

Peasantry, the, character and sUite of, in 
Spain, i. 325 -in Russia, ii. 14— stiite of, 
in Ireland, 192 ---the Tri.sh, rcckle.ssness, 
dsc., iii. 360— guveniiiiciit ineo-siires for 
amelidratingccoTKlition of, in Prussia, iv. 
237— state of the Irish, and its causes, vi. 
25— the, French, depressed coalition of, 
vii. 119— their state under Louis Philippe, 
166— effoTts of Russia to ameliorate tneir 
condition in Poland, 196— regulations rc- 
garrling, in Prussian Poland, 197— and in 
GaKicia, i6.— the French, feeling of, to- 
ward the revolution of 1848, viii. 16— the 
Hungarian, 143— representation of, in the 
TyrJ, ib. 

Pechlin, n., iv. 236 note 

Pechoniiier, M., v. 292. 

Pedimon, gallant defence of pass of, il 414. 


Pedro, Don, proclaimed emperor of Brazil, v. 
86, 87— recognised os such. 111— settle- 
ment of the crown of Portugatoby, 112— 
revolt in his fhvour, 119 -expedition 
to Portugal, 127— his forces, 128— his 

prospects, 129 — expedition into the Al- 
garves, i&.— naval victory, 130— established 
at Lisbon, and first measures, 132— re- 
newed attempts of the Higuelites, 133— by 
whom simported, 138— his final success, 
156 et ae^^-^apitulation and amnesty, 157. 

«Peel, the first Sir Robert, speech of, a^ii.sl 
the resumption of cash payments, i. ITil— 
views of, regaidiDg his son, vi. 276, 277. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his insurrection act for 
Ireland, 1817, i. 167— chairman of the com- 
mittee on the bonk restriction sot, ISS- - 
his speech on the subject, 189— argument. a 
of, for the resumption of cash payments, 
102 et scr/.— views of, as to the ctfect on 
prices of the resumption of cash ])ayment.s, 
199— *)n the standanl of value, ii. 137 — 
efforta of, for iniprevemnnt of criminal 
law, 182 — KX)ecch of, 1S2J, on Catholic 
emancipation, 183 — succeeds Lonl Sid- 
niouth as home secretuiy, 101— on the ex- 
pected fall of prices, 108— Arnold on, 203— 
opposc-s ac.tive intervention in Spain, 2S."> 
— cnloginin on, by Brougham, iii. 276 — 
moves renewal of the alien act, 270-"aiifl 
rcverStal of Scottish attainders, 280— a^ii- 
ineuts of, against the Catholic AsBocintion, 
281— opposes the Catholic emancipation 
bill of 1825, 285-on the Duke of York, 311 
—resignation of, on Canning’s appoint- 
ment, 313 — reception of, in parliament 
alter Canning’s accession to power, 315— 
his speech against the Catholic claims, 
1827, 317 et aew.— his sincerity in it, 818- 
on the i»robablo export of com from Ame- 
rica, 320— refonns of criminal law intro- 
duced by, 321— becomes home secretary, 
327— (‘hairman of tife finance coinniittcc, 
329— arguments of, against repeal of tin: 
test and corporation laws, 333— yielding 
of, on the Catholic question, 843 — attncic 
of Sir Clutrles Wethernll on, 344— defeated 
at Oxford, ih.— speech of, for thb Catholic 
emancipation bill, 345 et zecp.— attack by 
O'Connell on, 354— arguments of, again.st 
])roposed revision of system of taxation, 
380— ehametor of George IV. by, 389— in- 
timates the resignation of ministers, 404 — 
on Earl Grey’s firat intentions rcgarrling 
refonii, iv. 15 note— argument of, against 
the refomi bill, 23— reunion of the Tory 
party under, 26— suiiports Mr Wynn’s mo- 
tion on the details of the bill, 37— on tlio 
new reform bill, 46— his speech against it, 
?5.— refuses the premiership, 51— and de- 
clines office, 58 — his opinion of Louis 
Fliilippe, 103 — supports government on 
the address. 1833, v. 14— arguments of, for 
Irish coercion bill, 16 — on the lystom of 
intimidation fii Ireland, I'f note — argn* 
ments of, agidnst the Irish church bill, 23 
f/ «(' 7 .A«.arguments of, ogaiust the baidc 
charter renewal act, 34— declaration of, 
on the Irish church, 67— applied to to form 
a ministiTy 1834, 80— the monetary system 
of, its characteristics, 400— formation of 
Ida uiniatryt 400«>bis address to the elcc' 
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Peel, Sir Bobcrt, ctniiimitd. 
ton of Taiiiwoith, 407-Hlivision ogaiost, 
on tltt Speakenhip, 410— and on the ad- 
dxessAdll— refuses to resign after being 
defeaud on address, 412— opposes the re- 
peal of the malt tax, i&.— on the dimin- 
ished consumption of beer, 413— on tlie 
appointment of Lord Londonderry ambas- 
sador to Russia, 413— measures for relief 
of Dissenten, &c., 414— attack on his min- 
istry, on the Irish cliurch <faestion, 415— 
arguments of, against the Irish church 
^motion, 418 et resigns, 420— import- 
ance of the administration of, 421 — it 
averted the danger of revolution, ib.— its 
effect in restoring the House of Lords to 
its functions, 422— its pernicious eifects on 
Irokiud, f6.— his rise in public estimation 
from it, )23— arguments of, against corpo- 
rate reform bill, vi. 6 et se^.— motion by, 
on Irish chumh bill, 10 — details by, on 
the state of we Irish church, 11 note — 
Loid Amherst appointed governor of Can- 
ada by, 17— argiinieiits of, against Irish 
coii)oration bill, 20— again opposes a])itro- 
priation clause in Irish church bill, 2:1— 
opposes Lord Ghandos' motion for agricul- 
tural relief, 28 — supports the increase of 
the navy, 1836, 29— banquet to, at Glas- 
gow, 1836, 31— anxiety of, for coinproiiiise 
between the two Houses, 37— motion by, 
on the Irish tithe bill, 1838, 38— motion 
by, on the Irish niimici}>al bill. 39— votes 
for it, 1839, ifb.— views oi; on the case of 
the Vixen, 40— on Canada, 88— conduct, 
4:c., of, in opposition, 114— aiguments of, 
against the Jamaica bill, 115— negotiations 
with, for forming a govenuneiit, 117 — 
broken off on the houshold question, ih. < 
his true reasons for declining olUce, 118 — 
again opposes the Jamaica bill, 119— on 
the state of the finances, 1841, 135 — op- 
poses the Tcductian of the lilsh franoliise, 
141— arguments of, against tlie budget of 
1841, 142 et eeg. —wont of confidence mo- 
tion by, 146— iiiiviority for, by elections of 
1841, 147 — speech of, on amendment to 
addrCis, 1841, 149— sent for to fonn a min- 
istry, ib.— effect of his ft'ee-tnule measures 
on India, 156 note— appoints Lord Heytes- 
bury govonior-general of India, 207 - clui- 
racter of, 272— causes of the diversity of 
opinion regarding him, tb. — iiniisticc of 
the extreme view's on both sides, 273— 
did noli want political courage, ib.— but 
was not a leader of thought, 274- his style 
of oratory, ib.— his administrative powers, 
275— merit of his opposition to reform, 276 
— ambition not tlie cause A' his versatility 
of principle, ib. — real explanation of his 
conduct, 277— his views on the currency, 
ib.— explanation thus afforded of liis career, 
278— Ids private character, ib.— formation 
of his ministry, 279— tlieir foreign difficul- 
ties, ^0-^e made of the geneial distress 
in 1842 against them, 286— financial diffi- 
culties of, 294— his speech intttducing his 
tariff and financial measures, ib. et s« 9 .— it 
is passed, 299— heroic conduct of, on the 
Afl'ghanistan disaster, 302— measures of, 
agaiust the repeal agitation, arrest, trial, 
dec., of O'Connell, and effect of these pro- 


ceedings, 307 et measures of, for sup- 
pressing the Rebecca riots, 315 — and act 
for nmoving their cause, 316-3murder of 
Mr Hnimmond, his secretary, (^—charge 
bv, against Gobden, ib.— settlement of the 
Maine boundary question under, 320— his 
conduct in it. 321— on the seizure, &c., of 
Mr Pritchard at Taliiti, 325— on the pro- 
posed reduction of the army and navy, 
1844, 327— his bank charter act, 328— argu- 
ments for it, ib. et scg.— his resolutions on 
the Buh|ject, 330 note— it is passed, 331 — 
Scotch and Irish bills, 332— on the Imnk 
act as the cause of the prosperity which 
followed, 335— on the improved slate of 
the working classes during the railway 
mania, 340 note— bill reducing railway de- 
posits to a half, 341 — opening of Trent 
Valley line by him, 342— financial state- 
ment of, 1845, 343— view's of, regarding 
Catholic rleigy of Ireland, 347— enlarged 
grant to Mayiiuoth College, ib.— the repeal 
of the (‘orn laws by him only the continua- 
tion of foiiner ))()Ii(:y, .356— resignation of 
mhiistr}', 360— their restoration, ib.— argu- 
ments of, in suppoit of corn-law repeal, 
362 et seq. — reception of his xiroposed mea- 
sures in the countiy, 366— Disraclrs at- 
tack on him, ib.— the budget for 1846, 371 
— dctcniiination of protectionists to drive 
him linm power, 372— life prcsen'atioitbilL 
for Ireland, ib. — coq^ion of parties against, 
373 — majority .'igainst, on the Irish bill, 
377 — coui'ses open to him, and resolves on 
resignation, 378— liis concluding address, 
379 — refiections on his free-trade measures, 
.380 et his measures not firee trade, 
but withdiawal of protection from agricul- 
tiyc, 382 — review of hi.s conduct with re- 
gard to repeal of the com law's, 385— the 
alleviating circumstances in Ids case, 386 
— the Tory party destroyed by, vii. 219— 
course taken by, on the slave-sugar ques- 
tion, 226— measures of, for the relief of 
Ireland, 237 — arguments of, against Lord 
George Hcutiiick’s Irish raihvay scheme. 
255 ft motives of Ids ox>position, 2.3(> 
— arguments of, on the monetaiy crisis of 
1847, 264— supports motion for committee 
on navigation law's, 267— arguments of, 
agginst Mr Fielden’s facto^ bill, 269— sup- 
IK)rt8 the Irish coercion bill of 1847, 274— 
endeavours to maintain the bank charter 
act, 1847, 277 — review' of his arguments on 
the hank act, 284— the monetary crisis of 
1848 due to his monctar}' system, 304— ob- 
ject of, in the bank chnitor act, 309 — free 
trade was forced on idni, 321— efforts of, 
to secure ratification oPthe slave-trade 
treaty, 139 — langn.*ige of, on the Toldti 
affair(el91— his pacific polieja 192— views 
of, on the Spanish mamiiges,^!! and note 
— announces the recall of Lord Ellen- 
borongh, 72— appointment of Sir H. Har- 
dinge governor-general, 73 — adherence of 
Lord Dalliousie to, 98— the Irish Encum- 
bered estates bill, viii. 314— death of, 320. 

Peel, lady, refusal of a peerage byps'i. 279— 
tlireateuing letter to, 184^ 285, viii. 
320. 

Peel, Mr, large grant to, at Swan River, li. 
124. 
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Peel, colonel, Biirveyor-general of ordnance, 
1841, vi. 880 note. 

Peerage, the, made hereditary in France, L 
94-Hrtal!b of, in France, iii. 104. 

Peers, House of, see Lords. 

Peers, Chamber of, in France, ordinance re- 
garding it in 1815, i. 93— composition of, 
in 1815, 115— discussion on law of arrest in, 
121— on that against seditious cries, ib.— 
trial of Ney before the, 127— the royalist 
law of elections thrown out b)', 144— dis- 
cussion on the new law of elections 27H— 
vote in, on the law for rocruitiiigthc anny, 
294— rejection of the now law regarding 
the press by, 295— movement against the 
electoral law in, .309— discussion on it, 311 
et great creation of, 314 — vote in, on 
tlie law of arrest, ii. 100— and on the re- 
establishment of the censorship, 102— vott^ 
of, on the new electoral law, 110— vote of, 
on the censorship, 1821, 123— throw out 
the law for reducing the interest on the 
debt, 309 -strength of the Jesuit party in, 

iii. 75— mo^iority in. for the law against 
sacrilege, 83— majority in, for reduction of 
the debt. 84— defeat of the new law of suc- 
cession in, 91— division in, on the new law 
re^rdiiig the censorship, 95— new creation 
of, 98— vote of, on the exclusion of gov- 
ernment employes from the suffrage, 104 — 
d«:batc on the address in, 1829, loO — clm- 
xacter of, 168— gre.*d, creations of, by Ixmis 
JCVllI., 177 — meeting of, after the fall of 
Charles X., iv. 88— their proceedings, ib.~ 
speech of Chateaubriand in, in defence of 
the rights of Cliarles X. , 94— vote of the, 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans, 97— crea- 
tions of, by Charles X., made null by con- 
stitution of 1830, 99— resignations oL un- 
der Louis Philippe, ib. trial of the ex- 
ministers of Charles X. ordered before, 121 
—commencement of it, 123 —creation of, 
to force the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage, 167— repeated creations of, 168— 
great creation of, by Louis Philippe, 342, 
355-M:reated a court for trial of insurgents, 
1834, 378— coin ineiiccment of the troasnn 
trials before, 1834, v. 290— contest with 
the Bar, 291— coiiiiuenc.eincnt of proceed- 
ings, 292 — charges against, by Audrey de 
Puyraveau, 293— continuation of the trials, 
and violent scenes, 294— the trials disjoin- 
ed, t6.— conclusion of them, 295— trial of 
Alibaud before, 313 — fresh creation of, 
1637, 343--vote in, 1837, on reduction of 
interest, 345 — afresh creation of, 1839, 372 — 
debate on infant labour in, 378— trial of 
Louis Napoleon before, .382 — trial of 
Darmhs*beforei^ 383— vote of, on the fortifi- 
cations of Paris, 395— chanoeter, want of 
consideration, Ac., viL 122— adopLthe doc- 
trine of moral complicity, 149— vote in, on 
the Tcgenfty question, 158— discredit into 
which fallen, 164— bill rds^ding Jesuit 
schools carried in, 193— trial of Teste, Cu- 
bi4r«i, Ac., before^ 368. 

Peers, Chamber of, in Prussia, its functions, 
Ac., ix.255. 

PeerageTi^mands of Lafayette regarding the, 

iv. 127-^he hereditary question of the 
abolition of tlie, 162— arguments for the 
abolition, ib. et sej.— and against it^ 164 A 


w®.— it passed by tlie Deputies, 166— and 
forced through the Uiiper House by crea- 
tion of Peers, 167— reflections on this, i&.— 
its previous degradation, 168. ” 

Pegu, the revolt of the Burmese flnof i, vi. 183 
—capture of, by the British, viL ilO— pro- 
vince of, annexed, td. 

Peishwah, the, defflat of, before Poonah, vi. 
179— second defeat of, ib.— furtlier suc- 
cesses against him, and his surrender, 180. 

Pekin, po]mlction of, vii. 3. 

Pplet, general, tlie writings of, iii. 199. 

Pelct de Lozhre, M., minister of public in- 
struction under Tliiers, v. 807 note— Un- 
anco minister, 376 note. 

Pelin^ mountains, the, vii. 3. 

iVlissier, marshal, character of, vii. 17.5. 

Pellapra, M., tlie trial, Ac., of, vii. 368. 

Pellew, see Exmoutli. 

Peloponnesus, see Morca. 

Felt^ defeat of Buzzaris at, ii. .388. 

Penal code, the amelioration of the, by Peel, 
vi. 275. 

Fenenclcn Heath, great Protestant meeting 
at, ii. .339. 

Peninsular army, grant voted to the, i. 70. 

Pennefather, colonel, at Mcanes, vii. 67 
woimded, 58. 

Pennefatlier, Mr, attorney-general for Ire- 
land, 1830, iv. 4 note— and 1835, v. 407. 

Pennicnik, at assault of Khclut, vi. 239. 

Pennsylvania, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 
note— ma^lority against Van Buren in, 59 — 
miles of railway in, vii. 290 note. 

Penny, brigadier, at Goojerat, vii. 10.5. 

Penny postage system, introduction of the, 
vi. 127 — its results, 128 — causes of its fail- 
ure as a source of revenue, fb.— Peel on 
the results of, 295. 

Peiiryhn, conviction of, for bribery, and its 
di-sfranchiseinent, iii. 322— partWly dis- 
franchised, iv. 21 note. 

Pensions, naval and miVtary, conversion of, 
1824, ill 223. 

Punsionera, the, calling out of, 1819, ii. 152 
— me^asure of Wellington for enrolling, vii. 
236— number of, 272— conduct of, at Glas- 
gow, 1848, 295. c 

Peiitonville prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 

Fejie, pneral, heads the Neapolitan revolu- 
tioni.stR, i. 364— apjiointed coinmander-in- 
cliief, 365— operations of, against the Aus- 
trians, ii. 40— disiiiissed fixun Portugal, v. 
89— escapes, ib.-- revolt of, 1848, viii. 91 — 
defence of Venice by, 131. « 

Pope, General Floridan, suppression of tlio 
insurrection at Palermo by, i. 367— the 
capitulation annulled, and renewal of hos- 
tilities, 368-*JismissGd from command, 

Pepin, an accomplice of Fieschi’s, execution 
of, V. 299. 

Pepinis, Geoige, a Greek naval leader, ii. 886. 

Peppier, increased consumption of, during 
railway mania, vi. 340 note. 

Pera, tlie suburb qf, ii. 335— grait flib at, S95 
—naval school established at, v. 268. 

Perceval, Peel's views against emancipation 
borrowea frotn, vi. 274. 

Perczcl, general, defeated by Jellachich, viii. 
242 -successes of, 261— forces under, 264— 
battle of Tzombor, 269. 

Perdita, mistress of Geoige IV., iiL 390. 
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Percd, battle of, viii. 265. 

Perier, Camille, ill. 140 note. 

Perier, Casimir, returned to the Deputies in 
1817, L 289— protests against the expulsion 
of M^uel, ii. 282— retained for Paris, 
1824. S07— subscription for General Foy’s 
family, iii. 86— returned for Paris in 1827, 
100, 108— votes for, for the presidentship, 
1829, 107— joins the royalists against Mar- 
tignan, {&.— votes for, for the presidency, 
118— meeting of liberal rhieit at his house, 
J40— appointed minister of the interior, 
151—* member of Louis Philippe's first 
cabinet, iv. 99 — resigns presidency of 
Chamber, 107— party and views of, in the 
ministry, 121 — resfgn.ation of, 124— be- 
comes premier, 14.8— feeling of parties on 
his appointment, ib.— denunciations of, by 
tlie liberal press, 144— his speech on the 
principles of his government, 145— out- 
voted in Chamber, and tenders his resigna- 
tion, 148— defence of the foreign policy of 
ministers by, 158 et se^.— during the debate 
on Poland, 159— attack by the mob on him, 
160— supports the abolition of the heredi- 
tary peerage, 162— views of, regarding Po- 
land, 184— measures of, against tlie revolt 
at Lyons, 308— resolves on the expedition 
•to Ancona, 314— his preparations for it, 
and its success, 815— heroism of, during 
the cholera, 319— his death, 820— his cha- 
racter, ih. 

F4rlgnon, the ma^iiis do, iv. 99. 

Perin, general, viii. 266. 

Periodical literaturo, state of, in France since 
the Revolution, iii. 218— class of writers 
for it oompsired with that in England, 211 
—effects of the dcstnudion of property on 
it, ib.— and of the facility of revolution, 
212 . 

Perishable incomes, injustice of the income 
tax on, vi. .301. 

Pcrjiignan, iiisiiiTefft;ion .at, 1834, iv. 376— re- 
form banquet at, vii. 131. 

Perrcgaux, general, wounded at assault of 
CoiiHt.antiiie, v. 341. 

Perrin,^ Mr, attorney-general for Ireland, 
1835,V 421 note. 

Perrot, general, during tlic insurrection of 
.June, viii. 47— npiunnted to command of 
National Guard, 348. 

Persecution, religious, invariable results of, 
iii. 3.58. 

Persia, peace between, and Russia, ii. 81 — 
conqiii'tts of Peter the Great from, 348 — 
tn{.aty of Gulistan, 349— war with Russia 
in 1826, lb.— pea«*e, and losses by it, 350— 
war declared against Tui^oy by, 1821, 878 
- advantages gained by Russia over, iii. 2 
—hostile preparations of, ib.— repeated de- 
feats of her troops, ib. — operations in, 
1827, 10— peace concluded with Russia, 12 
— t'resh rapture, and peace of Tourkmant- 
chai«13— assiissination of the Russian min- 
ister, 38-^reatened hostilities with, 1829. 
40—08 the barrier of India on the north, vi. 
208— treaty with, in 1801, Gil— rupture 
with her, ib.— and renewed alliance, 212— 
war of, with Russia, and her defeat, ib.— 
acquisitions of Russia from, 213— subser- 
vience of, to Russia, 215— hatred of the Aff- 
ghans to, ib.— subservience of, to Russia 


with regard to Herat, 217— claim of, over 
Affl^hanistan, ib.— treaty of, regarding He- 
rat, 220 — siege of that place, ^ et seq . — 
raising of it on the interference m England, 
224— her influence again predominant at, 
ib.— intrigues of Vizier of Herat with, 241. 

Persians, successes of, over the Turks in 
1823, ii. 394. 

Porsigny, M. de, a partisan of Louis Napo- 
leon's, V. 322. 

Persil, M., iii, 140 note — becomes keeper of 
the seals, iv. 372— minister of justice, v. 285 
—and again, 316 note— removed from the 
ministry of justice, 326. 

Persoir, Don Francisco, revolt of, at Oporto, 

V. 12 ». 

Personal friicdom, proposed new law reganl- 
ing, in France, i. 279 .ci expiry of the 

laws ngninst, in France, 295 

Personal projHiriy, abolition of tax on, in Bel- 
gium, viii. 147. 

PerKi>cctive Newski, tlic, at St Pctensbuig, 
ii. 48. 

Perth, reversal of attainder of family of, iii. 
280 — niemhcr given by refonii bill to,iv. 
56— ratio of mortality in, vii. 271 note. 

Peru, British consul a])pointed to, ii^B05— 
and exports to, ib. note— origin of tne po- 
tato in, vi. 356. 

Peschiera, AiiKtrian prcparntiniis at, viii. 84 
— ^siege of, l)y flie Saitlinians, 87, 88— nlbvc- 
ments of Railetsky W relieve it, 92— its fall, 
94 - invested by tltp'Austrians, 104 — surren- 
dered by armistice, 106. 

Pesliawnr, acquisition of, by Rnnjeet Singli, 

VI. 218— cession of, to Kunjeet Singh agreed 
to by Shah Sooj.ab, 2*26— collect ion of forces 
under Pollock at, vii. 21 — tiieir dejtresscil 
st^te, 24 — road from Calcutta to, 108 
note. 

Pcstcl, colonel, a lender in the Russian con- 
spiracy, ii. 59— the leader of the revolt in 
the army of the south, his character, Ac., 
07— his demeanour on execution, 60— his 
execution, 70— generosity of Nicholas to 
the father of, 71. 

Pcsth, Hungarian mnv(‘ment organised at, 
viii. 206— meeting of the Hungarian dei»ii- 
ties at, 213— murder of count Lanibeig at, 
224— city of, 241— advance of the Austrians 
tc^ 243— inactivity of Windischgrafz in, 247 
— occn])ie(l by the ITungarians, 259. 

Peter tlie Great, cstab]i.shment of the Tchinn 
by, ii. 12- Russia under, 20— gains of Rus- 
sia under, 29 note — the erection of 8t 
Petersburg by, 47— the statue of, 48— pa- 
rallel between Nicholas and, 75— his sys- 
tem of foreign iiiter^’ention, 348— his jiro- 
gress towanl the GaspUhi, ib.— progress of 
Russia since, vi. 213. 

Feterlqp, the meeting at, ii. 147 — great ex- 
citement at, and its object^ ib.— its dis- 
tersinu by tte military, 148— reflections on 
t, 150— ana on the conduct of the magis- 
trates on tlie occasion, ih. 

Fetersfield, disfranchised, iv. 20 noti. 

Feterwaradein, fortress of, viii. 241— block- 
aded, 243— surrender of, to theMluBtiians, 
280. « 

Petit, M., aflkir of, vii. 376. ^ 

Petition, ri^t of, accorded to PrusBia, iv. 
255. 
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Fetito’s collection of military memoirs, iiL 
197. 

Peupin, attack on Louis Blanc by, viii. 
30. 

Peyron, abbc, vii. 841. 

Peynmiiet, M., xetumed as member to the 
Deputies, ii. 119 — becomes secretary of 
state and minister of Jostitie, 124<-charac* 
ter of, 222— new law regarding the press 
brought forward by, 223— suiipoi'ts Mont- 
morency on the Spanish question, 260— ar- 
guments of, for the new law of succession, 
lii. 90, 101— becomes minister of the inte- 
rior, 131— arrest of, iv. 107— demeanour 
of, before trial, 122 — and at it, 123 — Mar- 
tignac counsel for, 125— sentence of, 126— 
liberation of, v. 317. 

Pfuel, general, viii. 165— becomes minister, 
166— resigns, 168. 

Phaiisi-gars or Thugs, destruction of tlic, in 
India, vi. 204. 

Philadelphia, the crash of 18.37 in, vi. 59. 

Fhilhellenes, the, ii. 360 — formation of the 
corps of, 402. 

Philipville, surrendered by France to the 
allies, i. 108— tcriii.s of treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle regarding, 301. 

Fhilftps, Mr, aigiiments of, for repeal of the 
com laws, iii. 301. 

Phillips, Mr, mayor of Newport, niea.sures 
of, during the Ghai-tist rising, vi. 83 — 
knighted, 84. .. 

Phillips, captain, dispersion of the Derby- 
shire insurgents by, i. 165. 

Phillips, mivior-gencral, i. 136 note. 

Phillips, Mr, anecdote of, at Cuudahar, vii. 
33 note. 

Phillips, major, at Maharajpore, viL 70. 

Philorthodox, party called, in Gieectk vii. 
334. 

Philosophers, error of, regarding institutions 
and national character, i. 34. 

Philosophical writers, the leading, of Eng- 
land since the peace, i. 228 et seq. 

Philosophy, schools of, in Gernnuiy, iv. 291. 

Physical defonnity, iirevalence of, in the ma- 
nufacturing districts of France, iv. 304. 

Piave, passage of, by the Austrians, viii. 90. 

Piekersgill, the paintings of, i. 260. 

Piepus, cemetery of, interment of Lafayette 
in, iv. 379. , 

Ficton, Sir Thoiiias, monument to, i. 09. 

Piedmont, see Sardinia. 

Piet, M., on the endowment of the clergy, i. 
147. 

Pietra, capitulation of Turks at, iii. 64. 

Film Caucasiee and Albauite, the, ii. 345. 

Fillersdorf, Austrian minister, viii. 211. 

Pimento, produce of, West Indies, 1828-41, v. 
52 note — imports of, from West Indies, 
1847-9, vU, 227 note. « 

Findatrees, origin of the war with, and their 
outrages, vi. 177— the war with, 178 etseg. 
—their final defeat, and conclusion of the 


war, 181. 

Pindailee war, reflections on the, vi. 192. 
Pindus, mount, defeat of Chourchid Pacha in, 
ii. 376r;and of Hassan, ib. 

Finkar, M. viii. 239. 

Piombini, movement of, at Rome, vii. 342. 
Piracy, prevalence of, among the Algerine 
states, i. 73. 


Piscatory, M., French ambassador to Greece, 
ViL 834, 385— opposes the king’s abdica- 
tion, 396. a 

Pitmilly, lord, defence of old Scotch ^or-1aw 
by, VI. 360 note. | 

Pitt, Mr, his system of borrowing inihe three 
per cents, ii. 206— Canning enters public life 
under, 214 note— intimacy of Huskissoii 
with, iii. 227 note— his alleged accession to 
Catholic emancipation, 817— on the estab- 
lishment ofthe sinking ftmd, 383— the over- 
•throw of the coalition ministry by, compar- 
ed with that of the Wellington mmistry, iV. 
1— on the dangers of reform, 26— compari- 
son between his course and Earl Grey's, 69 
-measures of, to arrest Russia in 1789, v. 
281— error of, in borrowing in the three per 
cents, vi. 326. 

Pius VIIT., death of, iv. 318. 

Pius IX., election and character of, vii. 337 
et state of opinion in Italy, 338 — 
general amnesty, 339- -his first acts, «5. — 
tlifficulties which lieset him, i6.— declara- 
tion against liberalism, 341— revolutionary 
movement in Rome, 342 -admi8sion of lay- 
men to tlie council, 347— riot in Rome, .848 
—constitution proclaimed by, 349— insult 
by the mob to, viii. 70— concessions of, on 
the French nwolntion, ib. — constitution 
granted by, 79— compelled to declare war 
a^inst Austria, 80— the troops of, 81— new 
ministry' under Rossi, 108— revolution, and 
his flight, 109— excommimicates his sub- 
jects, 110— recapture of Rome, and amnes- 
ty, 120. 

Piznrro, 3f., minister of finance, v. 218. 

Pizzo, landing of Murat at, i. 136. 

Placemen, alleged corruption of parliament 
by, iv. 25. 

Placentia, treaty regarding duchy of, i. 340— 
tems of aniiistiee regarding, viii. 100, 120. 

Plague, ravages of tlic, in Canea, ii. 400— 
aiiitnig the Hnssians, hi. 33. 

Planters, rejection of progressive emancipa- 
tion by the, v. 43— they refitso to act on 
the resolutions of parliament, ib. 

Plaongolin, M., procurcur- general of Tou- 
louse, vii. 147. • 

Plater, mademoiselle, iv. 206. 

Plaj-fair, Dr Lyon, report by, on the potato 
failure in Ireland, vi. 381. 

Playfair, the works of, i. 234. 

Playfair, the. anshitect, i. 258. 

Plaza, colonel, a Carlist leader, v. 174. 

Fledges, commencement of systen. of requir- 
ing, in England, v. 12. 

Pleignier, arrest and execution of, i. 151. 

Fleignier, lieutenant, resistance of, to Loiii.8 
Napoleon atlStrasbourg, v. 322. 

Flcneia, captured by the Carlistn, v. 197. 

Plunkett, Mr, afterwards lord, motion by, 
on Catholic emancipation, 1821, ii. 182 — 
becomes attorney-general for Ireland, 193 
—lord chancellor of Ireland, 1880, iv. 4 
note— Hand again, 1836, v. 421 »not^Peer» 
argumentsforomancipation borrowed fhrni, 
vj. 374. 4> 

Plymouth, Canning’s speech in 1823 at, li. 
306— bank, failure of, 1886, ill. 262— expe- 
dition of Fortnguese refugees from, 372— 
garrison of, 1846, vlL 284— that needed by 
it, 235 note. 
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Plymptan, disftanchisedy iv. 20 note. 

Fo, the, passage of, by the Austrians, Tiii. , 
107-^ilitary position of, 114. ; 

Podgorze, capture of, by Austrians, Tii. ■ 

Fo<lolia, acquisition of, by Russia, iv. 172 — 
originiilly a province of Poland, 173— de- 
mands of the* Poles remrding, 183— statis- 
tics of, 100— insurrection in, and its sup- 
pression, 202. 

Pocilachia, successes of the Files in, iv. 210. 

Poetry, decline of, in France, iii. 206. • 

Poietiers, insurrection at, 1834, iv. 376. 

Poix, tlie Prince de, i. 126. 

Poland, acquisition of, by Russia In 1815, ii. 
2 —establishment of the kingdom of, 3— 
iirst measures of Constantine in, 4— advan- 
tages tojt from the union witli Russia, 5 — 
inc’rease of its military sti-ength, i5.— fail- 
ure of the representative system, 6— the 
Russian army of, 25— arrival of Alexander 
in, 1818, 32— his speech to the Diet, 33 - 
preparations for establishing military colo- 
nics in, 34— suppression of secret societies 
in, 46— revolt in the army of, 68— its sup- 
l^ression, ib.— the Russian intervention in, 
347— conspiracy in, 1826, iii. lO—distnist 
of Russia toward, 1830, iv. 120— excitement 
<;aused in Hungary by the war in, 134 — 
measures of Prussia against, 135— scene in 
tlie French Deputies during debate on, l.'iO 
— disastrous effects of Uie partition of, 172 
—sin of Europe iu it, ib.— increase of power 
of Russia from it, ib.— faults of the inhabit- 
ants which led to it, 173— its former power, 
resources, and extent, ib.— ruined by im- 
patience of taxation, ih. — connection be- 
tween it and the cause of democracy, 174 — 
its prosperity under Russia flxim 1815 to 
1830, 175— increase of the passion for inde- 
pendence, lb.— secret societies, 176— plans 
of tlie conspirators, ih. — original plan, 
which proves abJTtivc, 177— supineness of 
Constantino, and progress of the conspi- 
racy, ib.— insurrection at Warsaw, 177— its 
rapid progress, and retreat of Constantine 
from Warsaw, ib. — appointment of provi- 
sional government, 179— its first act, and 
negotiations with Constantine, ib. — he 
sends back the Polish troops, and retreats 
into Russia, ib.— enthusiasm ion their ar- 
rival in Warsaw, 180— new provisional gov- 
ernment, and seizure of the dictatorship by 
Chlopicki, ib. — military preparations, 182 
— cond'Act of Constantine, ib.— negotiations 
with Nicliolas, 183— prenarations and con- 
ference of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, ib. 
—secret views of Franco and Austria re- 
garding, ib. — England '»aeclincs to join 
France on behalf of, 184— meeting of the 
Diet, resignation and reappointment of 
Chlopicki, 185— his first acts, ib. — procla- 
mation and preparations of the Czar, ib.— 
manifesto of the Diet, 186 et seQ.— vain ef- 
forts of Chlopicki at acsommodation, 188— 
the Czar dethroned by the Diet, 189— sta- 
tistics of kingdom, ib.— of Ahstriansand 
Prussian, 190— and of Lithuania and Rus- 
sian, ib.— population of, 1831, 189 note- 
military forces of, 191— strategetical ad- 
vantages, ib.— history of the war, 192 et eeq. 
— resmts of the war to, 212— conduct of 


Nicholas in, after it, 218— reflections on her 
fall, ib.— excess of democracy the cause of 
her ruin, 214— and it has preve)|ted her re- 
storation, ib.— her restoration essential to 
the independence of Europe, 215— the re- 
volution in, its effbet in Ocrniany, 238— 
progress of the cholera over, 316— mission 
of Lord Durham, Ac., to Russia on ^half 
of, V. 254— its formal incorpoiation with 
Russia, lb.— acquisitions of Russia from, 
vi. 213— state of, since the termination of 
the war, vii. 196 — beneficial (iianges in 
Prussian, 197— state of Gallicia, ib.— dis- 
putes about the Corvecs, 198— spread of 
socialism, 199— influence of the Jews, ib . — 
and of the disbanded soldiers, ib.— the in- 
surrection in Gallicia, 200 et aeq. — its hor- 
rors, 201 — disturbances at Cracow, 202-"- 
its recapture, 203- and annexation, ih. 
cmbanassiiient of the French and English 
govoniments on the question of, 204— ef- 
fects of the diKimion between France and 
England on, .331— Prussian, Sclavonic pop- 
ulation of, viii. 139. 

Pole anil Co., banking-house of, its failure, 
1825, iii. 262. 

Poles, character of the, ii. 2 — ^faults of,«w]ilch 
led to their subjugation, iv. 173— the re- 
fugee at Lninarquc’s funeral, 330 - declara- 
tion of lamartine to, viii. 23— movement 
of, in Posen, 1848, 152— their revolt there, 
164 sympathy of.-«wilh the Hungarians, 
258. 

Poli<*e, the, increase of, in Ireland, ii. 196 — 
pro])oscd, for the suppression of strikes, iii. 
248 et scf/.— Ireland, supported by Great 
Britain, 267— the Dublin, grant for, ib. note 
—enactments of municipal refunii bill re- 
girdiiig, vi. 4- the Irish, remodelling of, 
1837, 36— nciv organisation of them, 1.32 
ndations of, to increase of crime, viii. 304. 

Polignac, Ariiiaiid dc, i. 114. 

Poliguae, Jules de, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 94 - • in the Cliainber of 
Peers, 116 — refuses the oath of fidelity, 
117. 

Poliguae, the iiriiiec de, agreement of, re- 
giirdiiig Portugal, ii. 302— proposal of, re- 
ganliiig the 8ouUi American States, 305— 
a member of the Camarilla, iii. 72— sent for 
blithe king, 105— speech of, during the dc- 
iMitc oil the address, 106 — ^becomes premier, 
uiid his ministry, 109- .sketch of the career 
of, ib. — his chai-acter, 110 — disunion^ be- 
tween, and Labourdoniiaye, 113— memoir 
on the state of the country by, 115 et aeq . — 
views of, regarding the charter, 122— re- 
solves on the expedition to Algiers, 126— 
appoints Bouniioiit to i^mniaiid it, 127 — 
at the signing of tlie ordoiinances, 135— 
waiit^of preparation on the part of, 136 — 
during the Tliree Days, 145-,-rcceptioii of 
the libeKal envoys by, 148 — ordered ti» 
retire from St Cloud, 152— fidelity of, to 
Charles X., 157 - - last iniemew of, with 
Charles X., ih. — supinencss of," during 
tlie conflict., 161— the Revolution directed 
against, as the organ of the Jcsui#i, iv. 80 ~ 
arrest of, 106— demeanour of,j))efore trial, 
122— sentence of, 126 — the measures of, 
vindicated under Louis Philippe, 350— lib- 
eration of, V. 317. 
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Folignac ministry, the, characters of the 
leading mumbers of, iii. 109 et se?.— attacks 
of the Dress on it, 112— -retirement of J-a 
B oiirdomaye, 113 — ^vehemence of the press 
against, 117— measures of, on the address, 
122— prorogation of the chambers. 123 ■ 
prosecutions of the press, ih.— report of 
finance minister, 124— dissolve the Cham- 
bers, 131— majority against them, 132— re- 
solve on a coup d’etat, ib. — i*e|X)rt on the 
oidonnanccs, 133 et aet/.— the ordonnances, 
13.*)— their security on the first disturb- 
ances, 139— dismissal of, 161 -want of pre- 
paration by, 161— their poiiti(‘<*il reasons 
for the project of advancing France to the 
Khiiie, 168— their conduct wiUi regard to 
the ordonnances, 1T7— trial 4)f the members 
of, ordered, iv. 121— their condm't l)cfore 
it, 122— their trial, 123— their <?ondeinna- 
tion and sentence, 12tf— conveyed to Vin- 
cennes and thence to Ham, ib. 

Polish banquet, interdiction of the, at Paris, 
vii. 139. 

Polish romniittce, the, at Paris, and remon- 
strances of Russia and Prussia against it, 
iv. 362. 

Foli.sh Diet, Alexander's speech to the, 1S18, 

ii. 33 — meeting and dissolution of Die, 
1820, 35 ~ meeting of the, and reappoint 
Chlopicki to the dictatorship, iv. 185 — 
mtiiifesto of the, 1S6 et m/.— n'jccfion of 
the terms of Nicholas, 188— formally de- 
throne him, 189— appoint Skrzimecki com- 
inandcr'in-chief, 196. 

Polisli emigrants, propagandist siiirit of the, 
iv. 362. 

Polish refugees, efforts of the, in Switzcrlaml 
and Italy, iv. 363. 

Political agents, employment of military%offi- 
cers as, in India, vi. 268. 

Political associations, interdiction of, in Ger- 
many, iv. 239. 

Political change, true causes of the passion for, 

iii. 293— how induced by fall of prices, 294. 

Political consistency, dangers of, vi. 273. 

PolilicAl economists, the, resistance of, to an 

li-i.sh poor-law, vi. 26— views of, on emi- 
gration, 134. 

Political offences, incxpedicnee of punishing 
with death, i. 158 -punishment of dcaDi 
abolished for, in France, viii. 19, 60. • 

Political prisoners, punishment of, in Spain 
in 1815, i. 336— number of, on the acces- 
sion of Pius IX., vii. 339— liberation of, in 
Paris, 1848, viii. 6. 

Political societies, formation of fresh, in 
France, 1837, v. 328. 

Political Union, the National, fonmition and 
deelaratiSn of, 45. 

Political unions, the rise of, and tlicir influ- 
ence, iii. 3fi{l-^neral formation o| iv. 16 
—preparations of, for insurrection, 1831, 
34— great meeting of, at Birmingham, 41— 
proclamation against, 45— efforts of, to co- 
erce the Peers, 50. 

PoUasti%n, madame de, iii. 71, 72. 

Polling, restriction of time of, under the re- 
form a(± V. 12. 

Pollock, sir F., attorney -general, 1835, v. 
407 notc-^nd again, 1841, vL 280 note. 

Pollock, general, heroism of, vi. 267 — ap- 
pointed to command at Feshavnir, viL 22 


—his career and character, ib.— depressed 
state of the troops on his arrival, 25 -ad- 
vance of, from Poshawur, 26— poss^ of the 
Khyber, 27 ei set/.— advance to JelTnlabnd, 
28— orders to retire sent to, 35— irges a<1- 
vance to Cabul, 36— Improved csondition of 
his troops, 38— expedition into the Shin- 
waree Valley, ib.— advance toward Cabul, 
39 -victory rat Jugdulluck, 40— radvanccs 
to Tezeen, ib.— victory there, 41— iuiiction 
with Nott lit; Cabul, 43— destruction of the 
4inzaar, 44 — ex]iedition to Istaliff, ib. 
ineiiKtires for deliverance of the captives, 
45 et eeq. 

Foltcnhcrg, Colonel Ernest von, execution 
of, viii. 281. 

Polygamy, influence of, in Constantinople, 
ii. 335. • 

Polidcchnic School, the scholars of the, dur- 
ing the Three Days, iii. 143 — threatening 
aspect of pupils on the trial of the ex- 
ministers, iv. 127— the pupils of the, at 
Laniarque’s funeral, iv. 331— decree dis- 
solviug, 3.34. 

Poinarc, queen, applies for the protectorate 
of Great Britain, vi. 32.S— interference of 
the French missionaries, &c., 324— conven- 
tion with the French admiral, ih. — com- 
]>clled to submit to the Frimcli, ih. 

Pomerania, resistance to the revolution in, 
viii. 152. 

Pommier, trial and execution of, for the Ro- 
chelle eoii8]nrn(;y, ii. 227. 

Ponce, de Leon, Vincent, attempt on Don 
Carlos by, v. 164. 

Ponsonhy, Mr, arguments of, against tho 
continuance of the income-tax, i. 50— on 
the budget for 1816, 56— arguments of, 
1816, for the TPsumx>tion of cash payments, 
64— death of, 172. 

Ponsonhy, captain, wounded at Furwandur- 
rah, vi. 244. 

Pcinsonhy, lord, dcclanfcion of, regarding 
Luxembourg, iv. 151— leaves Brussels on 
the declaration, of the Belgians not to ho 
hound by the act of separation, 152— and 
the affair of the Vixen, \i. 40. 

Pout de la Concoixle, grant for, iv. 3w note. 

Foutevedra, revolt at, i. 349. 

Poonah, defeat of the Peishwah before, vi. 
179— surrenders to the British, ih. 

Poor, the, sums raised for, in England and 
Ireland, iii. 265— want of employment for, 
in Ireland, 270— necessity of assisting the 
emigration of, 299— state of, in l^ris, 1838, 
V. 3.*j0— ebependiture on, 1836-41, vi. 69— 
expenditure on, 1847-8, vii. 291 and note- 
want of legal Provision for, in France, and 
its effects, 13^ 

Poor and temporary relief act for Ireland 
amended, the, 1847, vii. 243— expenditure 
under it, and relief afforded, ib. 

Poor law, advantage which would have ac> 
crue/1 to Ireland from a, iii. 273— c«iiinii8- 
sion of inquiry iifto working of the, and its 
report, 1839, H 72— demand for a, in Ire- 
hind, 25 -thistory of it, and causes of its 
long alieyance, tft.— Mr Nicholl’s report on 
it, 26— for Scotland, introduction of, 349— 
history of the subject, ib.— causes of the 
old law being evaded, ib.— evils which en- 
sued, ib.— provisions of tho bill, 361— goo<l 
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Poor law, eonlinued. 

effected by it, 352— iid efficient working 
during the famine, vii. 251. 

Poor laws, effects of the want of, in Ireland, 
iii. 27(^influence of want of, in Ireland, 
V. 26— the, sketch of history and oiieratiou 
of, 72— abuses which hail crept in, ib. — ef- 
fect of the contraction of the currency, 73 
— abuses of, 74 -7 inefficient operation of, 
in Ireland and the Highlands, on the com- 
menccineiit of the famine, viiW39— amount 
levied in former, 1840-6, i&. note. • 

Poor-law act, effect of the crisis of 1837, &c., 
on its administration, vi. 71— dissatisfac- 
tion witli it, and changes induced by dis- 
tress of 1839, ib.— debates in parliament on 
it, 72. 

Poor-law ivlministrntion, Scottish, 1840-56, 
vi. 353 note. 

Poor-law amendment bill, the, v. 72— brought 
in, 74— arguments for it, ib. et sey.— it is 
carried, 75— further progress of it, 76 -it 
becomes law, ib. — its effect as to amount 
of poor rates, 77. 

Poor-law cases, various law decisions on, in 
Scotland, vi. 351. 

Poor-law commissioners, report of the, v. 74 

— l)oanl of, their proposed powers, &c., 75 
—views of the, and struggle between them 
ami the guardians, vi. 71. 

Poor-law guardians, views of the, vi. 71. 

Poor-law unions, proposed foiination of the, 
V. 75. 

Poor rates, Hie, at the close of the war, i. 44 

- unequal pressure of, on agiiculture, 62— 
increase of, 1811 to 1822, ii. 204 note — ^in- 
crease of, in England, 1823-30, iii. 373 and 
note— class by which i»aid, iv. 60— pres- 
sure, &c., of, 1833, V. 30— increased pres- 
siirc.of, from contraction of the crn'raucy, 
73— comparison of them with population 
and prices of wheat, 1801-36, ib. note — 
amount of, undei*tho new poor-law, 77— 
compared with population and price of 
wheat, 1834-49, ib. note— England, 1842-7, 
vi. 343 note— proposed new regulations n*- 
gardiim, 1846, 303— amount of, in Scotland, 
1846 to 1850, vii. 251 note— relative ninouut 
of, in Eiighuid and li’cland, 260. 

Pope, brigi^ier, at Chilianwallali, vii. 103. 

Pope, the, insurrection against, in 1830, iv. 
132— ap]>lies for aid to Austria, 133— dis- 
pute dwitli Prussia regarding mixed mar- 
riages, 246— manifesto of, on the arrest of 
the Arclftishop of ColQgno.247 — adjustment 
of the dispute between Prussia and, 249 
— inovemeut headed by Konge,&c., against, 
253— excitement in liis duin^iioiis, 1831 and 
1832, and intervention orUie Austrians, 
314 et Ills indignation on the seizure 
of Ancona by the Franch, 816. 

Popery, check given to, by Catliolic cmauci- 
]»ation, iii. 358— reaction against, in Great 
Britojii, 3^— and in America, ib. 

Popish cler^, influence Of the, in Ireland, 
iii. 269— falling off in numbers of, in Ire- 
land. 362— ofManders, Iv. 4l6*-viewf of, 
in Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, v. 854. 

Popoff, general, forces under, iii. 34r— defence 
of Bajazetli by, 46. , ^ . 

Popular goveminent, adaptation of, to new 
colonies, vi. 107. 


Popular movements, objects to which direct- 
ed, iv. 80. 

Popnlar societies, proceedings of government 
of Louis Philippe against the, iv. 107 — 
speech of the minister of the interior on 
the sulyect, 108. 

Population, decrease of, in Groat Britain, i. 
5— increase of, in the United ISlates, 6— - 
causes of the diffusion of. 24 et dim- 
inution of, in Great Britain, 32 note — 
British, 1792 and 1815, 44-Maltlius'H doc- 
trine of, 230— suiidus, advantages of col- 
onics 08 outlets for, 317, 318— of Russia, ii. 
8— ratio of its increase there and in Great 
Britain, 9— advance of, in France from tlio 
>em:e, 77— causes of tlie excess of, in Ira- 
and, 192— state of, in the Turkish empire, 
321— its general decrease there, 323— Rus- 
sia, 1826, iii. 3— France, 1830, 124— Algiers, 
130— crowding of, into tow'iis in France, 
175— radundanec of, in Ireland, and its 
effeets, 266— diminution of, in Ireland. 274 
note — effects of free tiade. A’c., on, in Ire- 
land, 362— table of, 1805 51, ib. note — Great 
Britain, increase in, 1814 to 1825, 378 note 
—not the original basis of repraseiitatioii, 
iv. 23 — ratio of, dependent on agriciiitunt 
and on commerce, A’C., 77— how limited in 
old communities, 80 — Russia, 1831, 189 — 
Poland, 1831, /b.— Gallicia and Posen, 190 
— Russian Poland, ih. — progress of,* iu 
Prussia since the '«ace, 220-^ecline of, 
in Jamaica, &c., v. 47— comparison of poor- 
rates with, 1801 36, 73 note— and 1834 49, 
77 note— (Miusc of rapid increase of, in Ire- 
land, vi. 35 — rapid increase of, in tlio 
United States, 48 — ratio of (‘rime and mor- 
tality to, in Glasgow, 1822-38, 77 note — 
coji))ai'ative increase of, in the United 
States and in Canada, 105 — coinparisoii of 
navy with, 1702 and 1838, 138 note-Graot 
Britain, 1815 and 1845, 333 note— effects of 
destitution in promoting increase of, 350 — 
diminution of, iu Ireland, vii. 248 — ratio of 
mortality to density of, 271 note— decline 
of, ill Great Britain, 291 and note— how 
affected by influx into towns, 314— increase 
of, in France, 1841-6, 118 and note — Al- 
geria, 169, 189 — Chinn, 2 — India, 1857, 
114— Great Britain, 1851, viii. 301— arrest 
of,iby the European convulsions, 361— in- 
fluence of monetary measures in arresting 
it, 362. 

Foraelaiii, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 
260. 

Pork, fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note. 

Porlier, general, revolt of, in Spain, i. 336— 
its failure and his death, ib.— elocution of 
officers concerned with, !A5. 

Poros, fort of, Missolonghi, ii. 415. 

PoroszlA^ combat at, viii. 271. • 

Port-Glasgow, intended rising jn, 1848, vii. 
295. 

Ports, opening of the, proposed by Sir R. 
Peel oil the potato failure, vi. 360. 

Portal, Itoron, minister of the marine in 1818, 
i. 308— views of, on the electoral law, ii. 88 
—the royalists on, 124— appointw^ member 
of the Privy Council, 126. j 

Fortalis, M., called to the Council of State, 
1. 309— a nieiiiher of the Richelieu minis- 
ti7 in 1820, ii. 96— becomes keeper of the 
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l\>rtali8, M., eonUnusd. 
seals, iiL 101— 107— becomes minister of 
foreign efliiilrs, 108— dismissed from office, 
ib.— moves the trial of Louis Blanc, viii. 40. 

Porter, Mr, on the depreciation of British 
shipping, iii. 282— tables of British and fo- 
reign shipping from, i6. 

Portland, duke of, lord privy seal, iii. 314 
note— becomes president of the council, 
320. 

. Portland prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 

Porto Bello, seizure of, by British adven- 
turers, i. 207. 

Porto Rico, increased production, &c., of 
sugar, vii. 227 note. 

Portsmouth, garrison of, 1846, vii. 234— that 
needed by it, 235 note— prison, statistics 
of, viii. 307 note. 

Portugal, effect of representative institutions 
in, i. 31— situation of, after the peace, 330 
—influence of the removal of the seat of 
govemnient to tlie Brazils, predomin- 
ance of English Ikahits, &c., in, ih . — double 
maiTiages between its royal family and that 
of Spain, 338— creation of the kingdom of 
Brazil, 330 — identity of its recent history 
witli that of S])ain, 359 — revolution at 
Oporto, i/i.— followed by one at Tjisbnn, 
.360— effect of the banishment of the British 
from, 361 — violent proiiosnls, ih. — subse- 
quent reaction, 362— clinmctcr of the re- 
volution of 1820 inici. 212— state of, dur- 
ing 1823, and royalist insurrection, 300 — 
counter revolution in, 301 — retaliate^ 
measures for the navigation laws by, iii. 
230— reciprocity treaty witli, 231 note — 
king’s mcs.sage regarding, 182^ 307— causes 
of the differences with France regarding, 
■i5.— Mr Canning’s speech on it, ih. eti'Seq. 
— sailing of the exTiedition, 309— .iustiilca- 
tion of the expedition to, 325— relations 
with, 1829, and declinature of the Welling- 
ton government to interfere, 371 -the ex- 
pedition to Terceira, 372— which is inter- 
cepted by the British cruisers, {'6.— the 
royal speech on, 1830, .309 — grounds of 
complaint of France against, and her in- 
tervention, iv. 155— submission of the gov- 
ernment, 156 — state of, during 1823, v. 86 
—democratic revolution, —separation 
of Brazil, <5., 87— royalist reaction, «37 et 
seqr.— proclamation by the king, 89 — posi- 
tion of England toward, 90 "■ arbitrary 
proceedings, 91— liberal revolution, 92— 
independence of Brazil recognised, 111 — 
death of the king, and proceedings on it, 

112— movement in favour of Don Miguel, 

113— its^uppr^sion, 114— Don Miguel re- 
gent, 116— he assumes the crown, 118 et 
seq.—thQ war of succ^ession in, 120 et eeq.— 
meeting and proceedings of the Crates, 121 
—effect of tthe French revolution in, 125 — 
dianged position of France and England 
towanl, 126— expedition of Don Pedro to, 
127 ^ ssf.— final success of the liberals, 
132 « se 7 .— the quadruple alliance, 134— 
state of parties in, 138— ultimate overthrow 
of Dom Miguel, 156 et se^.— «id given the 
Christines^ by, 161— affairs of, 1847, and 
differences between France and England 
regarding, viL 886— final results of French 
revolution toward, viii. 858. 


Portngnese, the, and tlie slave trade, vi. 110. 

Portuguese zefrigoes, expedition of ihc, from 
England against Don Miguel, iii. «72— its 
failure, {5. 

Portuguese slave-ships, the, vii. 225b 

Posen, ^rand-duchy of, assigned in 1815 to 
Prussia, ii. 3— spread of the secret societies 
to, iv. 176 — preparations of Prussia in, 
1831, 183 — statistics pf, 190 — the arch- 
bishop of, rastored by Prussia, 249— states 
of, debate m, on the liberty of the press, 
!250— demands of the estates of, 254— insiv*- 
rcction in, 1846, and its suppression, 255— 
beneficial changes in, vii. 197— movement 
in, 1848, viii. 162— revolt of the Poles in^ 
164. 

Pospolite, the Polish, iv. 174. 

I’ospnlite Riizseni6, the, called out in Fo- 
Land, iv. 208. 

Post Office, the, motion on, and defeat of 
ministers on it, ii. 204 — statistics con- 
nected with, vi. 128 note. 

Post-office reform, Mr Hill's plan of, vi. 127 
— its results, 128 — causes of its failure as 
a source of revenue, 130. 

Potato, the, the food of the Irish, iii. 265— 
aflvantages and dangers of, us the food of 
man, vi. 356— first appearance of the rot, 
357. 

Potato crop, failure of tlie, in France, 1846, 
vii. 364. 

Potato disease, the, committee of inquiry on, 

vi. 3.58 — IjOmI John Russell on, 359— Peel 
on the possible results of, .364— cessation 
of the alarm fn>m it, 366— firat exaggera- 
tions of, 1846, 381— partiality of, in 1845, 

vii. 237— its extent in 1846, 2.38— and fa- 
mine, in Gkmtland, 251— means taken to 
combat it, i5.— relations of, to the mone- 
tary crisis, 304. 

Potato failure, alleged inflnenee of the, on 
the crisis of 1847, vii. 2(i5. 

Potato ground, depeudeffee of the Irish poor 
on their, iii. 270. 

Potatoes, pernicious effects of, in Ireland, 
iii. 270 — prodiiise of, in France, 173 note — 
]irice of, in Ireland, 1845'6, vi. 381 and 
note — increased produce of, in irolaud, 
1849-53, vii. 316 note. 

Poti, ceded to Russia, iii. 62. 

Potocki, general, death of, iv. ITS. 

Potosi, decay of city of, i. 48. 

Pott, general, viii, 266. < 

Potter, M.. viii. 147. 

Potteries, riots at the, 1842, vi. 2S(I. 

Fottinger, Eldred, at tlie defence of Herat, 
vL 222 et M^.-— succeeds Macnaghteii, and 
treaty opposqd by him, 262— the surrender 
of the guns, 263— treaty for liberation of 
the captives in Affghanistan, vii 46. 

Fottinger, Colonel Henry, created a baronet, 
vi. 237— defence of, at Charekar, and his 
escape, 250— appointed plenipotentiary to 
China, vii, 12,^ 15 — treaty^ concluded, 

Ponqueville, M., French consul at Patras, ii. 

Pownal, captain, anecdotes of, i. 73 note. 

Fozzo di Bongo, count, i. 86, 153, 284, ii 
300 — declines office in 1815, i 87 — at 
Aix-la-Chapdle, 208— at the Congress of 
Verona, ii 258— secret despatches of, re- 
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Pozzo di Boigo, count, continued. 
gaxd^g Louis Philippe, iv. 102— and Casi- 
nier rericr, 820— remonsti-ance of, against 
the Polish committee at Paris, 362— he- 
coinetl French ambassador to London, v. 
288. 

Pmdt, the abbe de, opposed to the ultramon- 
tane party, iii. 76. 

Fraga, defensive works at, iv. 185— fortress 
of, 191— battle of, 193. ' ^ 

Pragmatic sanction, the, in SpiSln, v. 103. ■ 

Prague, residence of Charles X., Ac., at, 

v. 318— commencement of agitation in, 
viii. 203— Sclavo assembly convoked at, 
204— outbreedc at, 205— desperate conflict, 
and capitulation, th. 

Praslin, the due de, murder of the dudiesse 
by, and his death, vii. 369. 

Pratt, major, capture of Wang-tong by, vii. 
13. 

Pravadi, repulse of the Turks before, iii. 49 
—attempt of Redschld Pacha on, 53— fresh 
attempt by him on it, 54— description of 
it, 55. 

Precious metals, the, diminished supply of, 
from America, and its eflects, i. 48— policy 
of the Spanish government regarding, 323 
views of Adam Smith on, ii. 134— lia- 
bility of a currency founded on, 138— and 
its danger, 140— diminished supply of, from 
the state of South America, 141 — ^paner as 
the representative of or substitute for, iii. 
216— expected increase in production of, 
from South American independence, 218— 
increased supply of, from South America, 
V. 56— danger of a cui'roucy depending on 
retention of, 400— increased supplies of, 
from South America, 404— the diminished 
supply of, vi. 46— drain of, from Fugland 
to India, 171— dmiu of, from England, 
1839, dsc., 282— Peel on, as the standard of 
value, 329— drain of, 1845-7, from Bank of 
England, vii. 260^xport of, caused by the 
imports of grain, 261— increased supply of, 
and its etfccts, viii. 327 et 

Frccursor Association, the, its otyects, Ac., 

vi. 13g— converted into tliat for repeal, 305. 

Fiefects, the, power given to, by the electo- 
ral ordinance of 1815, i. 91— Soiilt's circu- 
lar to, iv. 355. 

Fi-erau, railway between, and Olniutz, iv. 
251. 

Freriottv one of Napoleon’s attendants at St 
llclenaj^ii. 129. 

FreregatiVe, the contest of Charles X. for, 
iiL 160. 

Fresbuig, commencement of agitation in, 
viii. 203— insurrection oij^ised in, 206— 
excitement in, on the Froncli revolution, 
i5.— retreat of the Austrians to, 261. 

Presbyterians, number of, in Ireland, vL 11 
note. 

Prescott, defeat of Ihe American sympa- 
thisers at. vi 102. 

President, discussion lej^larding election of, 
in Fiance, viii 58 et legr.— prindples of con- 
stitution regarding, 60— electAn of Siouis 
Napoleon os, 66. 

Press, ease with which converted to support 
of despotism, i. 20— freedom of the, re- 
stored in France, except to the journals, 
92— royalist character of the French, 1815, 


Press, continued. 

103— the laws regarding, continued in 1816, 
274— liberty of the, proposed new law re- 
garding, in France, 279— tone or, in France 
m 1817, 290— law regarding, 1818, 294— new 
law reading, in France, li. 80— increasing 
violence and exasperation of, in France, 82 
—attacks of, on tiie ministry in 1810, 86— 
violence agmnst the new electoral law, 89 
—re;establishment of censorship, 100 et eeq. 

— violence of, against the government in 
1820, 103— new law regarding the censor- 
ship of, in France, 122— discussion on it, 
123— increasing influence of, 211— new law 
regarding, in France, 222— proposed law 
against, in Spain, 239— new law regarding, 
242— censorship of, almlished by Charles 
X., iii. 73— re-cstablishment of tlie censor- 
ship, 93 et ordonnauce for it, 08— 
eflbrts of, in France against tlie Jesuit 
party, 99— new Inw regarding, 104— vio- 
lence of, against the Polignac ministry, 
112, 117— influence of, in France, 117 - 
ordonnanco regarding, 135— hostility of, 
against the restoration, 168~the working 
classes in France disregarded by, 177— pro- 
secutions of, under the Wellington minis- 
tiy, 392— violence of, on the reform ques- 
tion, iv. 27, 28— violence of, during the 
elections of 1831, 33- -absorption of tment 
by, and danger of this, 74— eflbrts ol, to 
popularise the Ori^vins dynasty, 94— sub- 
jection of crimes of, to juries in France, 99 
—edicts coercing, in Bavaria, 135— rigor- 
ous censorship of, in Poland, 175— regula- 
tions of the Germanic (!onfcdcracy regard- 
ing, 217— censorship of, in Rhenish Prus- 
sia, 225— resolutions of the Germanic Diet 
regarding, 227 — measures against it, 228 

— repressive measures against, in Ger- 
many, 231— decision of the Germanic Diet 
regarding, 232, 239 — decree of 5tli July 
a^nst it, 239— libeily of, its suppression 
in Germany, ib . — concessions to, in Pnis- 
sia, 250~paitial liberation of, in Pnissia, 
252— freedom of, demands of the estates of 
Pnusia for, 254— the republican, in Paris, 
311 — prosecutions of, under Louis Phi- 
lippe, 340— how secured on behalf of gov- 
cminent of Louis Philippe, 352- union for 
liberty of, in Germany, 1833, 363— violence 
of, in Paris, 1833-4, 367— state of, under 
Ix)UiB Philippe, 382 — attacks of, on the 
Melbourne ministry, v. 79— freedom of, in 
Grecce,260— the French, violence of, against 
England in 1840, 274— violence of. on the 
treason trials, 1835, 294— proposed friither 
measures of repressiou gainst, in France, 
299— new law against, :&3— eflccts of the 
passion for gain in France on, 348— state 
of, i& France, 1840, 378 -violence of, in 
France on the Eastern quest'pn, 387— tone 
of, in England, 1835, 408— in the United 
States, war of, against tlic bonks, vL 52— 
liberation of, in India, 206— position of, 
1841, toward Louis Philippe, vii. 117 — 

S rosecutions of, in Franc.e, 1341, 141— in- 
ignation of, against the Ckjimber of 
Peers, 149— state of, under^Louis Phi- 
lippe, 166— violence of, on the settlement 
of the Tahiti afikir, 192— liberation of, in 
Tuscany, 340— censorship of, relaxed in 
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Press, contiwMd. 

Piedmont, S46— removal of the restrictions 
on, in Naples, 849— measures of Cavaigiiac 
against, viii. 51— restrictions on, in France, 
1848, 55— fteedom of, proclaimed in Naples, 
77— freedom of, in Pnissia by constitution 
of 1848, 172— abolition of restrictions on, 
in Austria, 202— liberty of, deciced in Aua- 
tria« 207 — provisions of Austrian constitu- 
tion of 1849 regarding, 239. 

Fresse, la, tone of, 1839, v. 304— opposed to 
Thiers, 1840, 378. 

Preston, the great strike at.iii. 247— t>lectiou.s 
of 1835 ill, V. 409 - the great strike of 1854 
in, vi. 80 note— rates of mortality in, 1841, 
283 note. 

PrOvost, M., heads the I'evolution of 1830 at 
Lyons, iv. 100. 

PrevOtal courts, law passed in France estab- 
lishing, i. 120— continued, 274 — expiry of 
the law establishing, 295. 

Price, Mr, liears the Burmese proposals of 
peace, vi. 192. 

Prices, effects of an abuiidatit currency on, i. 
17 — fall of, fnnii reduction of currency, 19 
— rise of, during the war, and its causes, 
60— foil of, agricultural distress attributed 
to, D2 — alleged cause.<( of the, 64— aiitici- 
liated and real change of, from rfisiiniption 
of cash iiayments, lOO—ellects of increased 
supplies of the precious metals on, ii. 134 
—influence of expan(fo',l uuiTency on, 140— 
fall of, on the Continent, 1818, dsc., 141— 
rise of, in England, 1818, 143 -rapid fall 
of, on the resninptiou of cash payments, 
144, 145, 19S— Ifuskissoti on this, 2U0— and 
Mr Attwood, 201— rise of, frem the paper 
currency during the war, and their fall 
after 1819, iii. 217- rise of, from expans^cd 
currency not immediate, 218 —rise in 1823 
and 1824 in England, 219 -rapid fall of, 
1825, 262— etiect of fall in Ireland, 266— 
etfects of rise in 1824 in Ireland, 276 — in- 
fluence of the monetary act of 1826 on, 293 
— how it acts in inducing passion fur 
change, 294--invarinbie effect of contrac- 
tion of currency on, 295 -influence of liiglt, 
in securing community of interest, 3G6 - 
effect of the fall of, caused by contraction 
of currency in inducing the desire for re- 
form, ib. — the fail compels the remistioii 
of taxes, 3S6 fall of, effects of it in induc- 
ing tlie passion for reform, iv, 62 — ^liow it 
did so, T'b.— amount of it, 1824, 64— in prin- 
cipal articles of commerce, 63 note— fall 
of, distress arising from, 1833, v. 29 -rise 
of, in United States, vi. 48— the fall of, the 
cause of the suffering in Great Britain, 70 
—table of it. 1W2-1837. ib. note— fall of, 
origin of the anti-coiii-law agitation from 
it, 84— the fyll of, fironi coiitraction«of the 
currency, nmde the new tariff necessary, 
300 — improvement in, 1843, A&, 311 — 
rise in, encouragement to speculation by, 
1844, 336— fall of, under new tariff, 1845, 
355 an& note— fall of, made abolition of the 
com laws inevitable, 356— losses by fall in, 
during arisis of 1847. vii. 286— rise of, 
caused oy increased supplies of gold, 306, 
325— viii. 327— effect of growth of wealth 
in raising, 362— cry for fine trade induced 
by, i5. 


Priests, numbers, Ac., of, In Spain, i. 325 — 
resistance of the king to the dedree 
356— reception of the decree in thf coun- 
try, 359— party of the, undue ascendancy 
of, in France, 11. 126— secret cama|jUlla of, 
under Charles X., ill 72— dnn^rous influ- 
ence of, on government, 165— interference 
of, in the elections of 1826 in Ireland, 306 
—entire supremacy of,„there, 834 — they 
support the system of multiplying voters. 
335— eftbrts Cf, to bias the voters, 15.— <li- 
luinished number of, in Ireland, 302-^ 
violent measures of Don Pedro against, 
V. 132— effect of education atMayiiouth on, 

vi. 348. 

PrIesMy domination, jealousy of, in France, 

iii. 169. 

Primary Assemblies, proposed alyilition of 
the, in France, i. 142. 

Prituary iustraction, measures regarding, in 
France in 1819, ii. 79— and in 184^ viii. 335. 

Primary schouls, number, &c., of, in France, 

vii. 123. 

Primogeniture, defeat of attempt to rc*estab- 
lish, in France, iii. 91. 

Prince, colonel, defeat of tlie American sym- 
pathisers by, vi. 102. 

Prince hkiward’s Island, malapproxiriation of 
lands in, vi. 124. 

Princes, proxmsed council of, for Germany, 
viiL 185. 

Principalities, the, treaties between llussia 
and Turkey reg^ing, ii. 351 note— nego- 
tiations regardiiif^ in 1823, 394— demands 
of Hiissia, regarding, at Ackerman, iii. 8 — 
provisions of convention of Ackerman re- 
gaitliug, 1*5.— ovemiD by the Russians, 15— 
terms of treaty of Adrianople regarding, 62. 
— Moldavia, Wallachio. 

Pringle, Alex., a lord of the Treasury, 1841, 
vL 280 note. 

Printed calicoes, proposed reduction of duties 
on, iv. 15 and note. 

Printing, early knowledge of, in Clilna, vii. 7. 

Prisons, Council - general of, foniied in 
France, ii. 79 — state of, in Paris under 
liuuis Philippe, iv. 867— bill regaidiiig, in 
Jamaica, vi. 114. *' 

Prison labour, laws regarding, in France, viii. 
334. 

Prisoners, number of, under Ijouis Philippe, 

iv. 382— bill regarding counsel to, vi. 27. 

Pritclianl, Mr, the outrage by the French on, 

at Taliiti, vi. 325— reparation to him agreed 
to, ib.— excitement caused by hh arrest, 
vii. 2— indemnity from France to him, 192. 

Private banks, necessity for restriction on, v. 
404. 

Privilege of parflament, the, in connection 
with the Btockdole case, vi. 130 et set/. 

Privileges, abolition of, in Siiain in 1820, i. 
352— exclusive, in Hungary, viii. 143— abo- 
lition of. in Holland, 1848, 148— surrender 
of, by the Hungarian nobility, 207. . 

Privy Council, Blie,*speech of Queen Victo- 
ria to, on her accession, vL 41— grants for 
eduBation f y, viL 273. 

Probate duty, increase of, in Ireland, v. 62 
note. 

Produce decline of, in West Indies ftt>m ex- 
haustion of soil, V. 60— heavy duties on it» 
tb.— increase of, in India, vi. 101. 
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l^roducen, th«, BoUey Of govemment towaid, 
la Turkey. iC 826— alleged Influence of Itee 
traci) on tne interests % liL 888— and eon^ 
sumen, ecdliskm of interests iMtween, 866 
•*dlminiiili^ away of, in Great Britain, iv. 
1— interests of the, overbalanced by those 
of the consamerB, 61— their distress one 
cause of the reform bill, 68-*the interests 
of the capitalist opposed to, 64— effects of 
the refonn bill on the interests of, 66— still 
a majority in England, 77#-predominance 
of the moneyed over, and how obtained^ 78 

* —their influence destroyed with the nomi- 
nation boroughs, vL 388. 

Producing interests, proof of their dlsfhin- 
chisement by the rdoim bill, vii. 230. 

Production, identiilcation of interests of, 
with tlg»e of tlie aristocracy in England, 
iv. 169— effect of the contraction of the 
currency in lowering the cost of. vi. 300— 
comparative effect of capital on, in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, viL 811. 

Progresistas, the, in SjMin, v. 100, 190, 191. 

Prolegat, governor of Bologna, indecision of, 
on the insurrection there, iv. 132. 

ProUtaires, the, Louis Blanc on, in France, 
iv. 803— schism between, and employers in 
Franco, 888— secret society called, 373 
note. 

Prome, advance of the British on, vi. 188— its 
capture, i6.— defeat of the Bunnese befora, 
198— capture ot by the British, vii. 110. 

Prondsyuski, general, plans urged by, iv. 199 
—at iganie, 800. 

Propagande, secret society called, iv. 373 
note. 

Propagandlsm, new forms of, in France, 1832, 
iv. 362— resolution of Congress of Muntz- 
Graetz against, 365. 

Properties, excessive division of, in France, 
iii. 88— and proprietors, number, income, 
of, in France, 17S note— number of, in 
Ireland, 269. a 

Property, destruction of, in Great Britain by 
popular ascendancy, i. 82 note— influence 
of tlio destruction of, in France, on periotii- 
cal literature, iii. 211— principles of the St 
SimSnians rugaiding, fv. 140— Proudhon’s 
views on, vlii. 64. 

Property qualification, abolition of, one of 
the points of the charter, vi. 80. 

Property tax, discussion in parliamenton the, 
i. 6i^its abolition, 68— refleotions on the 
suttiect, fb.— 8 m Income tax. 

ProprietOra, the, discontent among 
France, Hi. 126— poverty of the small, 168 
—destruction of, by the Revolution, iv. 81 
— acliism between, and uroldtaires, 383. 

Proprietary clergy, disousabn in the Depu- 
ties on a, i. 286 et uq. 

Proscribed, return of, to France, iL 80— de- 
bate In the Deputies on it, 81. 

Prosperity, anticipations of, in Great Britain 
on the peace, L 44— influence of, in inducing 
discontent, iv. 82& • 

Protected states in India, rapid decline of 
the, vi. 170— causes of this, m • 

Protection, ayatem of. under the <fld constl- 
tiMon of England, iv. 60— a result of uni- 
form representation in France, 79— Lord 
Palmeraton’s definition o^ vL 144— excite- 
VOI*. VIII. 


went against, 1841, 147— the ej'steni of 
yo'>®8«d growing etatee, vii 824— results 
of, to France, 826 note— strgggle for, in 
France, 144— circumstances which weaken- 
ed the cause of, 1849, viU. 293. 

Protectionists, the, arguments of, against foee 
trade, iii 289 et m^.— oppose ^ic sliding 
scale, vl 29.3— declaratiou of, 1846, 866— 
aiguments of, against the abolition of the 
com laws, 367— detennination of, to drive 
Sir R. Peel fooni power, 372— oppose the 
Irish coercion bill, 877 — conduct of the 
leaders of, 384— the secession of, breaks U]t 
the Tory party, vii 219— pai-ty of, in the 
Commons, 227— support Lord Geoige Ben- 
tinck's railway scheme, 256— support Mr 
Fielden'B factory bill, 270— arguments of, 
against Mr Villier’s motion, viil 298 et 

Protective dutie.s. Sir R Peel on entire abro- 
giition of, vi. 362. 

Protective system, arguments of the Londom 
merchants against the, iii. 237 et «ey.— 
growth of the industrial interests uuder 
the, iv. 2— use made of the distress ot. 
1842, d(c., against the, vi. 286— influence 
of the, on British shipjiing, viii. 292 and- 
note. m 

Protestant Charter School, Ireland, grant to 
the, iii. 267 note. 

Protestantism and Catholicism, jpalousy 
caused by, in the Netherlands, iv. 1 iff— al- 
leged diniinution^f; in Ireland, v. 416— 
establishment of, In Prussia, viii. 139.' 

Protestants, ijeraecution »)f, in the sfnitk- of 
France, i. 1U2— the Irish, origin of Oiange 
IimIms among, iii. 271 — proportion of^ .to 
Catholics in Ireland, 277— great meeting 
of, on Penenden Heath, SSO^increased' ra- 
tio of, in Ireland, 362— conflicts between,, 
and Catholics in Ireland, 1829, 375— total 
number of, in Germany, iv. 258— outcry 
among, against the Irish secular colleges, 
vl 347— and Catholics, disnnion between, 
in Germany, viii. 187— number of, in Aus- 
tria, 140 note— dissensions between, and 
the Catliolics in Prussia, 1848, 152. 

Proudhon, M., ap]>ointed by mob to provi-; 
sional ^veraincnt, viii. 39— relumed to 
Assembly, 41— implicated in the revolt of 
June, 64 and note— heads the (Socialists,^ . 
asid his views, 64— trial and sentence of,j, 
65— opposes the constitution of 1848, 69— 
heads conspiracy of January 29, 336. 

Provinces, the revolt of, the cause of decay v 
in eastern monarchies, v. 242. 

Provincial assemblies, introduction of,- into<> 
Naples, i. 363. 

Provincial Diets, illusory edict cf Pruasia re«- 
garding. iv. 283— impon of the ounstitns- 
tion of these, 234— Count Berustorfl’S’ cfah - 
cub# regarding them, t6.— tlmir real worth,. . 
235. • 

Provincial estates, opening of thc^in^iPhitt-' 
sis, 1841, and excitement attending; it, iv. 
260. • 

Provins, resistance to the valuatton' inj vii 
146. 

Provisions, low price of, not inflicatiVe of- 
prosperity, vi. 290 — great variations in- 
prices of, 1847, vii. 287 — effects of.ftee 
trade on prices oi; 816. 

• 2M' 
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Provisional i^oveniment, the French, first 
nets of, 184S, viii. 3- pressure on the, &c., 
3— institqjliion of the ^rde Mobile, 5--de- 
eree against ex-ministers, Ac., {b.— forma- 
tion of the Ateliers Nationanx, 7— sus- 
pension of cash payments, 13— financial 
measures, 15— decree convoking National 
Assembly, 16— and postponing it, 17— 
measures to sway the elections, ih. et seg. 
—military preparations of, 24--^rand re- 
view by, 88— new, appointed by insurgents 
of May 16th, S». 

Provoas, general, defeat of the Pedroites by, 
V. 122. 

Prudhommes, the, at Lyons, iv. 805— the 
council called, proceediiigs of, regarding 
the tariff of wages, 306. 

Prussia, cRects of the alliance of Franco and 
England on, i. 4— violence of the revolu- 
tion of 18-18 in, 10— standing army of, 12— 
relations of enme and education in, 26— 
position of the forces of, in France, 98— 
contributions from France to, 109 note- 
convention of, wiUi lliusia, A'c., regarding 
France, 109— a party to the Holy Alliance, 
111— representatives of, at Aix-la-GliafKille, 
298rr4cquisiiiona of, from Poland in 1815, 
ii. 8— population per square mile in, 10 
note— representatives of, at tlio Congress 
i)f Troppau, 36— loans raised by, 1817, 142 
n&te — number of children receiving educa- 
tion in, 165— expo^^S from England per 
head to, 173 note— representatives of, at 
the Congress of Verona, 258— her views, 
359— views adopted by, on the Spanish 
<lue8tion, 262— note of, on it, 263 note— 
withdraws her ambassador from Spain, 267 
—the note of, on the Spanish constitution, 
371— the prince-royal of, iii. 14— designs of 
France regarding, 131— fonnation ()f the 
ZoUvereiu by, 285— exports to, 1840-9, 2SG 
note— measures adopted by, in retaliation 
for ttao navigation lawH, 229— reciprocity 
treaty with, 231 note— ship] ling employ^ 
in trade with, 233— recognition of Louis 
Philippe by, iv. 102— want of representa- 
tive institutions, and state of imlitical feel- 
ing in, 115— disturbances in, 116— jealousy 
cf France in, caused by tlie revolution in 
Belgium, 120— a party to convention for 
separation of Belgium and Holland 129, 
130— state of feeling in, 1830, and measures 
of the government, 135— a parly to the 
partition of Poland, 172— originally a 
of Poland, 178— preparations of, and con- 
ference with Russia, Ac., regarding- Po- 
land, 188— retreat of Gielgud, Ac., into, 
207— abbaervience of, to Russia, and meas- 
ures to aid bef against the Pules, 208— re- 
treat of the Folbh army into, 212— votes 
of, in the Germanic Diet, 217 not^popu- 
lation aii4 military contingent, 219 and 
note— prosperity and advances of, since 
the peace, 220— education in, 221— statis- 
tiespf it in relation to crime, ih.— declara- 
tion of, 1815, regarding eonatitutional gov- 
omment, 884— breadi of fkith on the pait 
of tb 4 (|govemmenL {A— farther prointoes, 
285— re^^tanee of; to lepresentative as- 
semblies, 228— eirenlar by cabinet of, on 
Kotzebue's maider2^229 et sag.— increasing 
influenc e of, Imthe Dietk 282-^uaoiy edict 


Pnissia, continued. 

of, regarding provincial Diets, 233— import 
of the constitution of these, 2S4-f Bern- 
storff’s circular regarding them, ib.— regu- 
lations regarding secret societies, 285— the 
real worth of the provincial eatatm, ib.— 
causes which prevented on outbreak, 286 
—wisdom of internal government of, tb. — 
specific measures introduced, 4b.— ultimate 
effect of ‘these on fteedom, 287— militaiy 
preparation!: oL ou the French revolution 
of 1830, tb.— effect of the Belgian and Po- 
lish revolntions, 288— formation, Ac., cZ 
the Zollveroin, 241 ei seg.— dispute be- 
tween, and the Pope regarding Archbishop 
of Cologne, 246— manifesto of, on his ar- 
rest, tb.— internal reguhitions of, 247— 
amnesty, and reciprocity treaty with Hol- 
land, 248— deatli of the king, dhd revival 
of the question of the constitution, tb. — 
answer of the king to demand for a consti- 
tution, 249— adfustment of the dispute 
with the See of Rome, ib.— opening of the 
provincial estates, and excitement attend- 
ing it, tb.— extension of Zollverein, and 
her increasing intellectual strength, 250— 
extension of railways, tb.— inauguration of 
cathedral of Cologne, and king's speech, 
251— meeting of gonoTal estates of, tb.— 
secret views of the government in this, ib. 
—progress of constitutional ideas in 1843, 
232— religious movement in, 253— constitu- 
tional progress in 1845, fb.— and in 1846, 
254— increased demand for reform, 255— 
progress in 1847, and convocation of gcii- 
ural Diet, tb.— opening of Statos-geneml, 
and king’s speech, tb.— effect of the long 
evasion of the promiseof a constitution in, 
267— influence of Russia on, and its effects, 
259— attitude of, toward France, 1882, 814 
—attitude of, regarding tlie cession of Ant- 
werp, 314— but compelled to remain quiet, 
348— memoir by, agai'^st the Polish com- 
mittee at Paris, 362— measures of, against 
the Polish rcfhgees in Switzerland, 863--4 
party to the Congress of Mnntz-Graetz, 864 
—statistics of army of, 865 note— declines 
to recognise the Queen of Spain, *i. Ill— a 
party to treaty for settlement of the East, 
269— a party to the treaty of March 1841, 
regarding the Dardanelles, 280— a party to 
the occupation of Cracow, 311— declara- 
tion by, regarding Belgium, 1838, 855— 
warlike preparations o^ 366— sldbs with 
England on the Eastern question, 885— 
proportion of army to population in, vi. 
167-viBit of king of, 184^ to England, 288 
—condition of the labouring classes in, 290 
—proportion A bhildren at school in, 814 
note— the Protectionists on, 868— class 
from which the aimy is drawn in, vii. 283 
—details of army of, 286 note— exports to. 
1846-9, 287 note— effects of the monetary 
crisis in England on, 808— increased pro- 
tective system, of, 834— exports 2md im- 
ports with, ib. note— negotiations with, re- 
g^ingrtiie slave trade, 188— changes in- 
troduced by, into her Polish provinces, 197 
—capture of Cracow by troops of, 208— in- 
demulty for Cracow reoeived by, 332— a 
party to the proposed league against Grant 
Britain, 859 — acknowledgment of the 
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Prussia, wnlinwd. 

French republic by, vilL 2^tate of. 1848, 
IS^Btatiatics of, 140 noto— statisucs of 
education in, 141— the niiUtaiy ayatem of, 
ifr.— nl^ecta, Ac., of the ZoUverein, 144— 
its elrecta, 145— first disturbances in, 1848. 
150— proclamation by the king, 46.— tumuli 
in Berlin, 151— conflict there, and submis- 
aion of the kingL 46. —division in, on these 
changes, 152— new constitution, 153 et teq. 
—dispute with the genend Diet, 154— 
meeting at Heidelberg, 46.— elections .for 

' general Diet, 156— invasion of Schleswig- 
Holstein by, 158 et annistice, 161 — 

dissatisfaction with the election of the 
Archduke John, 163— revolt in Posen, and 
its supi)res.sion, 164— new constitution of, 
1^48, 1^— riots in Berlin, and change of 
ministry, 46 l — ininisti'y again changed, 
measures of the king, 166— diso^ers in 
Berlin, and conduct of the buigher guard, 
167— ministry again changed, 168— the As- 
sembly resolve to resist, 46.— is dissolved 
by force, 170— final victory of the crown, 
171— king's constitution, 172— address of 
tlie king to the troops, 46.— breacli wiUi 
the Assembly at Frankfort, 181— aids in 
suppressing the revolt in Saxony, 183— 
and in Baden, 184— Germanic constitution 
agreed to by, 186 et wg.— proceedings of 
new Chamber, 186— new electoral law, 46. 
—ascendancy of moderate party in it, 46. 
— affliira ill 1850, 187— dissension with Ans- 
tria regarding Uesso-Gossel, 188— interven- 
tion of Russia, and her demands, 189— the 
Olmutz convention, 100— renew^ of hos- 
tilities in Schleswig-Holstein, 101— treaty, 
192— renewal of war, 198 et le^.— final set- 
tlement, 195— eflbets of the representation 
by classes in, 198. 

Prussian commercial loagnc, the, see Zollvc- 
rein. 

Prutb, the crossing of, by the Russians in 
1828, ill 15. 

Fsamado, death of, at Sphocteria, and gal- 
lant escape of his vessel, ii. 412. 

Psariotes, ^orious resistance of the, ii. 405. 
—S^ IlMora. 

Ptolemais, military bnportance of, in time of 
the Gmsoders, v. 245. 

Public burdens, equal distribution of, in 
England, under the old system, iv. 60. 

Fublm companies, increase of, in France, 

1837 Y, 34g, 

Public* criers, law against. In Paris, iv. 369. 

Public instruction, ordonnance regarding, in 
Fiance, ii. llfi— society for advancing, in 
France, Iv. 878. ^ 

Public meeting, ric^hfe of, Ibcuiod by French 
constitution of 1848. 'nlL 60. 

Public meetings, act for regulating, 1819, ii. 
158. 

Public moniimeiits, votes for, in England, i. 

69. 


Public officers, motion for reducing salaries 
of. ill. 279. 

PubUc works, various, 1825, iil. 250-grant 
voted for, 1838,* in Prance, iv.»369— (Kstrl- 
bution of it, 360— influence of Avant of, in 
Irehmd, v. 26— former, in India, vi. 108— 
difflciulties of the British government in 
India with regard to, 159— in Ireland, for 
relief of tlio distress in 1846, vii. 237— In- 
creasing numbers employed on them, 240 
—insufficiency of relief aflTorded on these. 
242— Lord George Bentinck on them, 253 
—Slim required for. in France, 1840, 136-^ 
diminished ezpcnditiii'o on. in Franco, 
1847, 865— under Lord Dalliousic in India, 
107. 

Public works act, the Irish, 1846, vii. 237— 
expenditure under il^ 246 note. 

Puckner, general, viii. 222— forces under, 241 
—operations against Bern. 244, 249, 250. 

Puente de la Re^a, siege of, by the Carlists, 
V. 185. 

Puerto Rico, acceptance of the consiitution 
in, i. 354— increased pniductiou of, since 
emancipation, v. 53. 

Pufibn, colonel, defeat of, viii. 261. 

Fiiim, road fhun Rangoon to, xiL 108 note. 

runishment, necessity for eertaintif in, I. 
206— arbitrai iiiess of, m Russia, ii. 19. 

I*iin.1ab, the, the kingdom of tlio 8ik1is in, vi. 
217— displays, &c., m, before tlie march into 
Afighanistan, 228 - death of Ruivieet, and 
threatening qspeiff of affairs in, 241— state 
of, alter Uunjcct Kingh’s death, vii. 66— 
origin, &c., of the Sikhs, 76— geographical 
description of, 46. — Runjeet Singh, 77 — 
imsition of affairs in, SO— hostile move- 
ments, 81— advantages on side of Sikhs, 82 

S movements of both jiailios, 83— battle of 
oodkee, 46.— liattle of Ferozeshah, 85— of 
Aliwal, 91— Advance toward Lahore, 95— 
treaty, 46.— renewed hostile appearances, 
90— tranquillity during 1847, 97— renewed 
disturbances, murder of Agnew, &c., 98 — 
first operations, 99 — defection of Shere 
Singh, 100— Imttle of Ramiiuggur, 46. — 
operations of Gough and Sliere Singh, 101 
—battle of Chilianwallab, 102 et bat- 
tle of Goojerat, 104 et uq. — capture of 
Hooltan, 103 et its incorporation, 106 
f canals in, 108 note— reflections on the 
war in, 113. 

Purs Republicains, secret society called, iv. 
373 note. 

Furwandurrah, defeat of the British at, vl 
214. 

Fusy, M., v. 108. 

Futraux, cholera at, iv. ,317 note. 

Pu^ce^la, defeat of the Sipanislf royalists at, 

Pi^nweaii, Audry de, eee Auto. 

Puys oe Dome, grain riots in,^817, L 28L 
Puyxellier, captain, opposes Louis Napoleon 
at Boulogne, v. 381. 
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Qnadrople aUianee, the, vil. 209— its objects of, by the Cariists, v. 158, 154-)tirtheT 
and effects, v. 188 et wq. movements, 164— again defeated, 165— snp- 

Quseatora, what, in the French AssemUy, pression of the revolt of La Graqja by, 189 

vilL 861 note— motion 1^ the, 362— its re- — vigour of, against the revolutionists, 

jection, 353. 208, 210— dismissed &om otBee, 209— mur- 

» ifijai d'Orsay, Hotel du, giant for, iv. 860 dered, 210. O 

note— excess of expenditure on it, v. 311. Quettah, arrival of the Affghanistan expedU 
l^uarterly Review, rise of the, i. 2S6— picture tion at, vi. 281— siege of, by the insoigeuts, 

of the .state of lihigland in 1825 from, iii. 242— advance of England to, vU. 38— second 

250— opposes the reform bill, iv. 35. advance of England Arom, 38. 

Quear, ensign, viii. 826 note. Quiberon, monument of, defoced, iv. 822. 

l^ebec, suspension of cash iMiyiiients by Quiivraiu, check of French revolutionists at, 
bank of, vi. 90. viii. 23. c 

Queen’s Bench, the Court of, in Ireland, con- Quilez, a Carliat leader, v. 201. 

Anns O’ConneU’s sentence, vi. 308. Quimperl5, bribery at election for, viL 367. 

Queen’s County, effects of the cocixnon act Quinette, M., indemnity to, ii. 122 note, 
in, V. 22 note— proclaimed in 1848, vii. Quinsonnas, general, during the Three Days, 
801. iii. 143. 

Queeiiboroiigh, disfhinchiscd, iv. 20 note. Quiroga, general, one of the leaders of the 
Quelen, archbishop of Paris, a member of the insurrection at Cadiz, i. 846— measures of. 

Camarilla, iii. 72. os commander of the insurgents, 847— his 

Qiionisifict, Frangois, attempted assassination difficulties, 348— his perilous situation, ib. 

of the Due d’Orleans by, vii. 149. —elected to the Cortes of 1820, 863— pen- 

Querelles, lieutenant, a partisan of Louis Na- sion bestowed on, 856— denounced* by the 

poleon’s, V. 323. revolutionists, t&. — made captain-general 

Que^ida, heads the royalists in Navarre, 1L of Galicia, ii. 249— v. 189. 

242— renewed outbre^ of, 246— defeat of, Quotidienne, the, circnlation of, iii. 118 note 
by Lopez, 251— succe^es of, ih.— defeated, —suppression of, iv. 834— publication of 
and retires to Bayonne, 252— operations of, the alleged letters of Louis Philippe by, 
in concert with the French, 289— defeats vii. 140. 


• R. 

Raah, fortress of, viii. 241-Hidvance of the 89— joined by the army of reserve, 90 — ik>- 

Austrians to, 242— evacuated hy the Aus- sition on the Adige, 91— movements to re- 

trians, 264— captured by thorn, 266— cap- lieve Peschiera, 9^vlciO]W at Curtatone, 

tore of, by Klapka, 276. 93— repulse at Goito, i6.— lUl of Peschiera, 

Raban, ensign, death of, at Cabul, vl 94— dangerous position and difficulties of, 

252. ib. — movemento, and their aim, 96 — 

Race, persistence of the character of, 1. S3— marches on Vicenza, ib. — victor^here, 

relations of, to religious faith, 823— .wars ih.— returns to Verona, and loss ofBivoli, 

of, in the East, it 316— and in the east of 96— importance of the capture of Vicenza, 

Europe, 318— vehemence of these in the 97— position and further preparations of, 

Turkish empire, ib . — disunion froim in 98— reinforcements, 46. — his difflcidtieB 

Germany, vilL 137— diversity of, in Aus- from the state of the country; 99— relieves 

tria, 138. Ferrara, 100— Mantua blockaded, 46.— le- 

Bocea, modem wars of, in Europe, t 34— pulsed before Rivoli, 46.— fUrthpr move- 

variety of, in the Turkish empire, it 318— ments, 101— tettle of Custoza, 46.— danger 

influence of diversity of, in Turkey on gov- after it, and bis subsequent movements, 

emment, 820— animosity of, in the Aus- 102— defeat at the Bomina Canpagna, 46.— 

trian empire, viii. 208. subsequent op(mtions, 108— battle of Va- 

Bachel, mademoisule, the actress, iit 213"- leggio, 46.— movements in pursuit, 104— 

first appearance of, v. 348. terms of aimistiee demanded by, 46.— ca- 

Radcliflh, Mrs; the novels of, i. 249. ^ pitulation of Milan, 106— armlsnoe, 106— 

Radetsky, marshal, measures of, against re- forces of, on renewal of the war, 112— 

volt in Milan, 1830, iv. 182— occupation of their qiiiit, 118 — his proclamation, 46. 

Bologna by, 316— biography of, viii. 71— note— pUffis, 114— first movemumtiv 46 l— 

retreats from Milan, TO et fee.— piodama- concentratea his TOrees at Pavla, 116— Hist 

tion hy, 74— retreats to the ]lincio,*46.— combat ^.—battle of JStarum. 117 M sag. 

forces and position of, 82— measures to se- — lihnlstlcA' oonduded, 120— Ohm Milan, 

cure th«iTyrol, 46. — retires behind the 121— military conduct of, 183. 

Adige. of the T^l, 85— Radicals, th& otdeots ana proeeedings of, 

movements oi; 86— defeated at ratrengo, 1819, iL 146-^ meeting of, at Peterloo, 
or— retreats behind the Adige, 46.— battle 46. et seg.— oontinuanoe Of miUtary training 
Of Sta Lnda, 88*>views of, aubsequently, among, 1820, 160— views of, fegmdiDg the 
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Badicals, the, continued, 
case of the queen, 176— oUects of, in desir- 
ing Monn. ill. 401— efforts of, to coerce 
the Peers, !▼. 60— oUects of, in Great Brl- 
taini^v. 1— defeats ol^ on the address, 1888, 
14— Split hetweeiL and the Whigs on the 
Irish coercion hlU, 21— resistance of the 
Grey ministry to, 66— difflenlties of the 
Grey ministry Item) 67— views and ohjects 
of, 68— feeling or, agfdnst the Lords, vi. 13 
—attacks on the Melboonp minisixy by, 
82— oppose the additions to the navy, 1836, 
28— and again, 1889, 187— damour of, on 
the letter-opening question, 862— intended 
rising of, in Scotland, 1848, vli. 296. 

Radicals, the Swiss, suppoim by England, 
viL 366— their excitement, 867— forces of, 
358— their easy victory, i6.— dedine the 
mediation of the five powers, 869. 

Radical leaders, impression made by Lords 
Sidmouth and Castlerea^ on the, fi. 164. 

Radical press, the, attacks on Thiers by, 
1840 V. 878b 

Radid&ismt growth of, in the Swiss cities, 
viL 362. 

Radowits, general, negotiations by, for league 
a^nat England, m -SSO— resignation of, 
viii. 190. 


Radsiwil, Prince Hidiael, a member of the 
provialonal government of Poland, iv. 179 
—appointed member of national council, 
186— appointed comnuiader-in-chlef, 189— 
retires before Diebitch, 192- position and 
forces of, at Grochow, <6.— battle of Gro- 
chow, 19^battle of Fraga, i6.— removed 
ftom the command, 106. 

Rae, Sir Wm., lord advocate, iii. 878— and 
again, 1835, v. 407 note— and in 1841, vi 
280 note. 

Raeburn, Sir H., the paintings of, i 260— 
created a baronet, ii. 208. 

Raffd, colonel, killed by the eiq)lo8ion of tlic 
infernal machinm v. 297. 

Railways, companies for, 1825, ilL 253 note 
— capital invested in, 390— losses sustained 
in, i6.— the first continentd, iv. 246— re- 
gmations of the Frossian government ro- 
^nRng, 247— vast system of, In Northern 
Oormany, 260— ftuther extension of, in 
Germany, 1844, 262— discussions in the De> 
puties on, 1889, v. 866— speculation in, 
1835-6, 406— rapid increase of, in Canada, 
vt.J08— importance of constructing, in 
India, 163— passion for, in England, 1844, 
8M— plans. 4te., lodged with board of 
Uade, 46.— total preliminary exiienses, 888 
—sums authorised for: 1848 to 1849, re- 
ceipts, passengers; miiM completed, &c., 
46. note— bill lAacing^ a half the de- 
posits on, 342— eifects of this, 46. —em- 
ployment aflferded:!^, in England, vii. 252, 
268— Lord George Bentinekw scheme for 
their extension to iTdsnd, 258 et mo.— as 
the alle^ cause of the c^s of 1847, 264 
— expeimiture on, 1846-7, 275 and note— 
this alleged as the canue of the ctislB, 282 
—losses on, 1847, 4m., 286«288— |Edl in 
value of shaves, 289 not^mefits of ex- 
penditure on them, 289— number of miles 
In Great Britain compared with other coun- 
tries, 290 note-^minished trafllo on, 1845 
to 1849| 292— expenditure on, in France, 


1841-7, 118 — government loan for, In 
France, 1841, 120— fiiilure of the attempt 
to form, by private enterprise in France, 

185— taken up by goveinment,*46.— embav* 
lassment caused to the French finances by, 

186— extension of system of, In France, 164 
— diminished expenditure on, in France. 
1847, 866— Importance of, in India, and 
measures for furthering them, 76— Indian, 
under Lord Dalhousie, 107 and note— gov* 
ernment sequestration of, in France, 1848, 
viiL 15— influence of, on wages, 4ec., 298— 
mrpenditure on, 295— influence of, on emi- 
gration, 864. 

Railway committees, the decisions of the, vL 
839. 

Railway companies, rapid increase of, in 
France, v. 846. 

Railway crisis, losses of the middle classes 
by the, vii. 288. 

Railway lines, Arago's report on, v. 346. 

Railway mania, extension of the, to Ger- 
many, iv. 245— coiiimciiceinont of the, in 
France, v. 304— commencement of the, in 
England, vi. 336— effecto of it on society, 
46. — and on the public mind, 837 — its 
benefits to some classes, 46.— effect of the 
speculations in tlie country, 338— flivision 
ill landed intei’cst occasioned by it, 339— 
its good effect on the labouring classes, 46. 

Railway scheme. Lord George Bcntinchls, for 
Iroland, vii. 253. 

Railway stations, ffestraction of the, roimd 
Pails, 1848, viiL 3. 

Railway system, rapid growth of tiie, in Eng- 
land, iii. 396— its great and lasting mone- 
tary effects, 46.— its moral effects, 46.— and 
])olitical, 397— its evils and dangers in the 
qpdue sway of the capital, 46.— its influ- 
ence on great cities, 46.— its military re- 
sults, 398— it augments the means of de- 
fending nations, 46.— effects of, on com- 
merce and manufactui-es, vi. 840— indirect 
benefit to working classes from, 341— mag- 
nitude and perfection of, in Great Britain, 
vii. 290— effects of, on agriculture, viii. 295' 
—and on political parties, 46. 

Railway Times, picture of the crisis from the, 
ViL 288 note. 

Rainey, flight of the Duke of Orleans to, iv. 

B^s, severity of the, in Great Britain, 1838, 
vi. 63— the season of, in India, 156. . 

Rnjgah, caiiture of fort of, by tlie British, vi. 
242— evacuated, 243. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, the prose of, iv. 282. 

KiUfe, Mr, solicitor - general, 1835, v. 421 
note. 

Rambouillet, retreat of Oharles X. to, iii. 164 
—his abdication there, 46.— march of the 
revolutionists on, 155. . 

Ramel, general, murder of, i rol. 

Ramgurn, rapture of, by the British, vL 176. 

Ramnuggnn battle of, viL 100. 

RamondrM;.,mado a councillor of state, i. 
809. * 

Bamoo, defeat of the British at, vi. 186L 

Ramoiino, general, defeat of by, iv. 
210— retreats into Anstrla, g^foices un- 
der, viii. 114— movements 0^115. 

Ramree, cession of, to the British, vi. 192. 

Randon, general, war mjfiister, viiL 850 notOi 
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Bangoon, capture of, by the Britiah, vi. 184 
—auccesaeB of tho Britiah near, 186— aicgo 
of, by the BnrmeBe, 187— victories of tho 
British btfore it, 188— road to Buna fh>in, 
viL 103 note— stormiiig of, 109. 

Bonk, peculiarities of, in Russia, ii. 13 - 
privileges of, the first French revolution 
directed against, iv. 80. 

Banke, the works of, iv. 285. 

Bapatel, general, operations of, in Algeria, 
V. 884. 

Raphael frigate, captured by the Turks, iii. 
62. 

Raphoe, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note. 

Rapp, general, mode a peer, i. 314— appoint- 
ment of, to the household, ii. 117. 

Bapp, new sect headed by, in Prussia, iv. 
254. 

Baspail, M., demanded as counsel bv tho 

S risoners for treason, v. 292— a leader of 
10 Socialist deiiioustmtion, vlii. 28, 29— 
a party to insurrection of May 15th, 37— 
appointed by mob to provisional govern- 
ment, 39— votes for, as president 66. 
Bastadt, surrender of the Baden insurgenis 
at, v^ii. 184. 

Bateau, 51., proposition of, for dissolution of 
Assembly, viii. 336. 

Bathcorinack, riot at, v. 79. 

BatiAnalisin, rise of, in Germany, iv. 294. 
Battray, Mr, murder at Chaickor, vi. 
266. 

Bausch, the works of, iv. 29S. 

Bautre, trial and execution of, for tho Bo- 
chellc consTiiraey, ii. 227. 

Bavee river, the, vii. 77. 

Bavenna, capture of, by the papal troops, iv. 

315. • 

Bavez, M., i. 272— elected president of the 
Deputies in 1819, ii. 87— again, 1823, 280 
and again, 1824, iil 77— outvoted for the 
presidentship, 1828, 103. 

Baw materials, proposed reduction of duties 
on, vii. 299— sir B. Peel on reduction of 
duties on, 362. 

Bawlinson, mf^or, aftcnvanls Sir Henry, ])o- 
lltical a^nt in Candoliar, vi. 246— orders 
from Macnugliten to, regarding the tron])s 
at Candahar, 264— proceedings of, in Can- 
dnhar, vii. 31— measures for security of 
Candahar, 32— defeneo of it, 33— uiges co- 
operation with England, 34. 

Bayneval, M. de, interim foreign minister, 
iii. 105. 

Bozen, the, revolt of, viii. 220, 228. 

Bead, general, defeat of cavalry under, iU. 
21 - « 

Beal, Basso, capture of, by the Sicilian in- 
surgents, viiL 78. 

Beal de Monte Mining Company, the/uiL 263 
note. • 

Beoncey, M., circular to the electors by, 
1846, vii. 208. 

Bebecci^ots, the. vi. 315 et aeq^ 

BecamiS’, roadame, ii. 222. 

Becart, M., presides at reform banquet at 
Chatniot, vii. 181 — minister of public 
works undgr Cavaignac, viii. 51 note. 
Beciprocity system, the, Lord Liverpool on, 
ii. 169— b^un by Huskisson, iii. 227— in- 
troduction of, 229— eifbets of, 281 et sej.— 


f 

cause of its failure, 286— influence of, on 
British shipping, viiL 202 and note. . 

Beciprocity txeaueS, countries wiilrwliich 
concluded, iiL 231. 

Beconrt, a revolutionary leader, 1M7, vii. 
872. 

Recruiting, new law of, in France, L 291 et 

'ts in ill * f in A h * 
taii,'vi. 268 — annual mmber off^u tho 
army, viL 

Reesey, count, viii. 225. . 

Becidt, M., minister of interior, 1848, viii. 36 
note. 

Red Sea route to India, opening of the, vi. 
205. 

Redschid Fjffendi, iii. 5. 

Bedschid Poc^ha, siege of Missolonghi assign- 
ed to, ii. 411— invests Missolonghi, 412 
—its siege and capture by, 415 et scr^.— de- 
feat of the Greeks near Atliens by, 424— 
assnmes the command against the Rus- 
sians, and his first movements, iii. 53 — 
combats of Kskl-Ainautlar, and retires to 
Schumla, i‘h.— again advances on Pravadi, 
54— his subsequent movements, 55— battle 
of Kouleftscha, 56— retreats to Schumla, 
and bis losses, 57— demonstrations against, 
in Sohuinla, 58— movements of, after pass- 
ing the Balkan, 59— appointed to command 
against Ibrahim Pach^ v. 248— forces un- 
der him, 249— battle of Eouieb, ib. et eeg. 
—language of Admiral Boussin to, 1838, 
264. 

Redwitz, the poems of, iv. 281. 

Befomi, oifects of, In Ireland, iii. 274— grow- 
ing imssion for, in Great Britain, 365— fos- 
tered by the want of repi-esentation for tho 
coiumercial towns, f 5.— by the interests of 
the boroughs being now at variance witli 
tliose of the counti'V, 366— by the eflbcts of 
the contraction of the currency, i6.— hy the. 
success of the CatholiosngltatioD, 367— de- 
sire of, promoted by Catholic emancipa- 
tion, ib.— by the effect of the supprossion 
of small notes, 368— tho cry for, caused by 
tho contraction of the currency and gene- 
ral distress, 386— the IVhigs generally dis- 
inclined to it, fb.— motions on it during ses- 
sion of 1880, 887— Lonl Grey's declaration 
on, 1830, 400— Wellington’s against it, ih. 
— Brougham's plan of, 401— importance of 
Wellin^on's declaration asJklnst, jy, 2— 
consistency of Earl Grey on, 4— Earl Grey’s 
official declaration on, 11— the pdl^sion for, 
a.H induced by Hie fall of prices, 62— how 
this ensued, tb.— the Duke of Wellington’s. 
declaration against, ami its effects, 68— er- 
ror of the Wln^ in forcing it on at that 
time, 60. 

Reform, general demand for, in France, viL 
126— Arago's speech on, 128 et seg.— debate 
on, 1841, 148— debate on, in the Council of 
State, 140— movement In favour of it in the 
Deputfes, 150— gSKeral coalitioft in Ihvour 
of, 1847, 870— discussion on, 1848, 876 et eeq. 
— banquelt'in favour of, resolved on. 883. 
— resolurion of ^ king 

proposed, 884. 

, Reform, increasing demands for, in Prussia* 

1 iv. 255. 
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Aeform agitation, efltet of the firmness of the 880*-the TThig party destroyed by, vii. S19 

Conservatives during, v. 8— general distress —proof of Its having disftanchlsed the col- 

' whiAi followed the, 8^— enect of the, on onies, 230— Lord Qeoige fientinok's sup- 
the West India question, 44. port ot 257— colonial duoontera produced 

BefoniLbill, the, ^e result of low prices and ny the results of, viil. 809. 
genenldistress,iii. 294— -Bari Grey mialedas Reform Club, subscription at the, for refimn, 
to the eflbots of, iv. 5— committM on, 15— iv. S2. 

feelings in the coun^, and petitions on it, Reform excitement, reaction firom the, v. 
15— tmu£^t Iq^ the House, ib.— argu- 421. 

ments In favour of it, 17 et its ue- Reform mania, influence of the cholera in 
tails, 20— feeling in the Hfose. 22— argu- cheddng the, v. 5. 

ments against it, leave granted to bwig Reform minisury, the, eflbct of tlio niodora- 

* it in, 26— agitation on it, 27— petition from tion of, v. 4— reflections on tlie fall of, 81— 

the London merchants against i^ 28— ma- their merit in resisting frirther change, ib. 

jority of one fbr second reading, ib.— delu- —review of their career, ib. 

sions among the people regarding, 35— ex- Reform movement, the, headed by the aris- 
amples of resistance to these, ib.— king's tocracy, v. S. 

Bpcech,«S6— minority for second reading, Reform party, divisions in the, v. 78. 
ib.— discussion on purticular boroughs, ib. Refonuateur, pn)Reciition of the, v. 294. 
—motion to give members to colonies, 37 Reformation, the, amnestyinPrassia on SOOtli 
—motion on £60 tenants, 88— third reading anniversaiy of, iv. 248— influence of, in Ger- 

carried, ib. — eflbrte to intimidate the many, 298— effects of, on imuperism in Scot- 

Peers, 39— Earl Gray's speech in the Peers, land, vi. 349 et spread of, in Prussia, 

ib.— tliTOwn out in the Peers, 40— introduc- viii. 139. 

tion of the new, 45— its increased democra- Refoiine, the, on the proposed reform pio- 
tic character, 46— diAiaion on it, and Peel's cession, &c., vii. 386. 
speech against it, ib.— majorito on third Reformed clei]^ in Russia, the, ii. 12 note, 
reading, and Lord John Russell's closing Reformed parliament, tlie elections nr tlie, 
declaration, 47— resolution to create peers, v. 13. 

49— negotiations witli the waverers, 50 — Reformers, the, and Consen’atives, clear di- 
meetings to coerce the Peel's, ab.— majority vision' of, iv. 26— division among, from the 
for second raadlng in Peers, 51— and for greatness of tlieiririnmph, v. 68. 

Lord Lyndhurst's amendment, ib. — resig- Refugees, foreign, tnie principles of legista- 
nation of ministers and frirtlicr proceed- tion regarding, iii. 280— expulsion of the, 

ings, ib. et sec/.— circular of tlio king to the from Cracow, v. .311— oiganisation, Ac., of, 

opposition peers, to withdraw their oppo- in Switzerland, .314— measures of Franco 
sitlon, 64— danger of civil war from its re- and Austria against the, ib. — opening of 
jection, 55— posses and receives the royal letters of, by Sir James Grabaiii, vi. 352— 
assent, ib.— tliose for Scotland and Ireland imiubcr, &e., of, in Switzerland, vii. 851. 
passed, 56— effects of these, ib.— and of tiie Rerageo question, reflections on the, v. 
bill generally, ab.— its results on the iiiine- 815. 

rial parliament, 57— on our extcnial rmu- Regency, debate on a, in the event of Wil- 
tions, ib.— and o« internal and social state, liam IV. 's death, iii. 892. 

,38— tlie great emigration due ultimately to Regency question, deliate on the, in France, 
it, ib.— an effect of the increase of realised after the death of the Due d’Orleaiis, vii. 
wealth, 62— error in the estimate of its ef- 156. 

fects. 65— predominance given to shop- Regent Street, London, the architecture of, 
kee^rs by, 66— error committed in its sys- i. 257. 

tern of umform representation, 69— fiedlure Regent's Park, the arcbitecturc of, i. 258. 
of, to give representation to the colonies, Reggio, democratic insurrection in, 1880, iv. 
71— labour unrepresented under, 72— in- 1^2. 

telllmce and education unrepresented nn- Regicides, continued oxclnsion of the, freiu 
derJTS— increase of corruption under it, 74 ranee, ii. 80— discussion aud excitement 
—fault of tlio liberals in the way it was car- regarding it, 81. 

Tied, 7l>~^faults on both sides in connection Regis, colonel, heads the revoliitionista at 
with, 76— has strengthened government ^ Alessandria, i. 870. 

enlarging its basis, 77— jiolitical truth Registration bill, the, iiassed, vi. 27. 
evolved by, 70— <langer of the conntiy on Registration of electors act, rasults of tho^ 
the passing of, v. 1— rl8wer given to the v. 12. • • 

Whigs by, 2— moderation of the govern- Registration courts, the straggle in the, v. 
ment altw the passing of it, and its effbet, 12. • • 

4— the registration of electors under, 12— Regnanit on the banquet agitq^ion, vii. 875* 
first elections under it, and their result, 13 Regnault, colonel, murder of, viii. 47, 50. 

— i^'acter of the House elected, 14— ef- R^ault de I’Angely, general, ministoiMit- 
fccts off on the foreign relations of the war, viii. 348. 

country, 127— Peel's declaration on it, Reichstadt, duke of (Napoleon's sAi), c]ins<- 

1886, 407— experienced failuis of, vi 46— actor and death of, iv. 866. 

new, for Ireland, and its fiite, 141— the fall Reid, major, force under, vii. 83^t Meanec^ 

of the Whigs due to, 150— how it destroy- 67. ^ 

ed the supremacy of England, ib.— merit Reldi, defeat of the Neajxilitanl at, U. 40. 

of Peel’s opposition to, 276— prepondei^ Reigate, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

ance given to the commeiciol interest by, ReiUe, general, mode a peer, i. 814. 
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Religion, increaBing influence of. in Enioite. 
i. 41— state of, in Bnasia. iL 12--nndue re- 
presentation of, in France, 126— division 
caused liv* in the Turkish empire, 819— 
ahsenee of the restraints of, in the towns 
of France, iiL 169— influence of Chateau- 
briand’s writings in favour of, 184— Popish 
effects of, in Ireland, 269— character of, in 
Germany, and its origin, iv. 298— separa- 
tion of education from, in France, vii. 123 
—state, 4cc., of, in China, 6— Proudhon’s 
views on, viiL 54— disunion in Ger- 

many, 137— provisions of Austrian consti- 
tution regarding, 239. 

Religious belief, impossibility of unity of, 
iii. 359. 

Religions differences, not a gronnd of politi- 
cal exclusion, Iii. 358— they are unavoid- 
able, 359. 

Religious disputes, origin, Ac., of the, in 
Switzerland, vii. 352. 

Religious education, measures for, in France, 
vii. 193. 

Religion.*) fnitli, relations of, to national cha- 
racter, i. 32.3. 

Religions feeling, prevalence and power of, 
in Russia, ii. 12. 

Rtdigious instruction, difficulties arisingfrom, 
in the education question, ii 166. 

Religious parties, indifference of, to strikes, 
vi..78. 

Religious societies of women, law reganling, 
in France, iii. 84. •“ 

Religious toleration, agitation in Germany 
for, 1846, iv. 254— prevalence of, in India, 
Vi. 204. 

Remusat, If., arguments of, for the abolition 
of the hereditary peerage, iv. 162 — ^minister 
of interior under Thiers, v. 376 note— at the 
last council of Tjouis Philippe, vii. SOo— 
votes against revision of constitution, viii. 
351. 

Rendsburg, meeting of the estates of Schles- 
wig at, viii. 158— captured by the Prussi- 
ans, 159. 

Rciines, reactionary meeting at, viii. 335. 

Reiineville, de, iii. 75. 

Rennie, the engineer. L 233. 

Reunion, the niaixiuis de la, appointed gov- 
ernor of Cadiz, ii 237. 

Rent, effect of over-population in raisingwin 
Ireland, iiL 267. 

Rent-chaige, proposed substitution of, for 
tithes in Ireland, v. 7, & 

Rental, total annual, of Ireland, iii. 273— in- 1 
crease of, in Dublin since the Union, v. 62 ! 
note. 

Braeal agitation, commencement of the, in j 
Ireland, vK 305 -a the monster meetings, 
and language used at them, 306— measures 
of government, 307— the Clontarf niMting 
stopped, andf O’Connell arrested, 308— ef> 
fects of tliesef proceedings, 809. 

Rei)e8l Association, organisation of the, vL 
305— arrest of the leadien of the, 308— their 
trial and sentence, ib. 

Representation, the working dasses excluded 
flum the, in France, iii. 176— want of, for 
the great tommercial towns, 865— dangers 
of uniform, Cr. 24— mtem of. under tlie 
old constitution of England, 59— right of 
the manufacturing towns tOb 07-*varied, 


secured through the uominatlou boroughs, 
70— system of, in the provincial esbites of 
Prussia, 234— exftiiBion of, denfonds of the 
estates of Prassia for, 254— substitation of 
delegation for, under the nform bip, v. 12 
—danger of basing it on numbers vi. 9— 
daims of Canada for, ,06— division of pa^ 
ties in, in Germany, viii. 142— by classes, 
effects of, in Prussia^ 19^ 

Representatives, paid, one of the points of 
the charter, fi. 80. 

Representatives, House of, demands of ihg 
Canadian revolutionists regarding the, vi. 
88 . 

Representative Assemblies, establishment of, 
in Hanover, Baden, Ac., iv. 225— establish- 
ment of, in the colonies, viiL 810. 

Representative government, selection of min- 
istry nnder a, iii. 159— pledge of the Prus- 
sian government Teraraln& iv. 224— delay 
in redeeming this, to.— And act of the Ger- 
manic Diet regarding, 282— its effect, 288— 
establishment of, in nussla, 255. 

Representative Institutions, general lon^^ng 
for, i 30— their general Ikilure <5.— doubts 
which this has excited, 81— their effect in 
Great Britain, t5.— and in America, 32 — 
doubts as to the wisdom of, 34— on their 
real character, 35 -thorough establishment 
of in France, ii. 78. 

Representative system, the, entire feilure of, 
in Poland, ii. 6— defects of, in France, 120 
—causes of the difficulties of, iv. 61— in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, 110. 

Republicans, the, views of, in the con^ncy 
of 1815, i. 149— their views, 1830, in mnee, 
iii. 159, 160-after the fall of Charles X., 
and their chances of success, iv. 83— meet- 
ing and proceedings of, at the Hotel de 
Ville, 86— meeting of, at Lointfers’, 88— 
their proceedings at the Hotel de Ville, 89 
—opposition of, to the Duke of Orleans, 92 
—interview between, aifd the Duke of Or- 
leans, 94— efforts of, against Louis Philiime, 
98— their estimate of Louis Philippe, 108— 
denunciations of Ijofayette by, 128— views 
of, regarding Belgium, 181— disenntmt of, 
under Louis Philippe, 187— extravagances 
adop^ by, 140— renewed eflbrts of, after 
the Lyons insurrection, and their leaders, 
310 — renewed conspiracies among> in 
France, 313— results of Louis Philippe’s 
victory over, 851— state and views nf^fter 
the defeat of St Meri, 856— opposition of, 
to the fortification of Paris, 850-Hngani8a- 
tion of secret societies by, in France, 378— 
losses of, by the elections of 1884, 881— on 
the failure of the revolution of 1880, 882— 
repeated defeatirbr, to 1884 in France, v. 
283->-changed views of, 1839, 865— oMects 
of, 1847, vii. 871 -^strength of; in Aria, 
1848, 886. 

Republicans, conspiracy of, at Cadis, ii. 249. 

Republican institutions, necessity pf, te co- 
lonial setttementA 89. 

Republican pariy, the, in the Broglie minis- 
try, tv. 121-«l£efri^W8, ib.' 

Republican press, the, strength of, in France, 
1831, iv. 811— violence of, in Paris, 1883-4, 
867— attacks on Thiers by, 1640, v. 87a 

Republican states, aggressive character of, 
vL 823. 
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RepnbllcanisDi, reprcBBion of, by Chloj^oki, 
iu Pplaod, iv. 18l-*now laws roganUng 
avoiml of. in France, vF88S— inoreaeiog; in 
France, 1842, ▼it 154,. . , 

Bepnbllqne UnivereeUeu EiBaitt, Fraternity, 
seeni eociety celled, !▼. 873 note. 

Be^ndiatlon, origin of, In the United Btatea, 

BMiiena, lepdlse of Gomez at, ▼. 801. 

Beainde. the rnarqUa de, ▼. 121. 

Restoration, the, peoiuiaritiie of France 
during, i. 8— the first, state, of France 

• during, 84— cause of the fall of the govern- 
ment of, it 880— dfuiger to the government 
of, from the Spanish revolution, 268— pro- 
gress of France under, iit 124 el aeq.—Te- 
flectionB on the fUl of, 158-^ehement o]i- 

^ed %e^^al dii^to^lOO— li- 
terature of France during^ 170— Ohatcau- 
briand’s influence on, 182— repeated degra- 
dations of the peerage under, iv. 168— 
results of the overthrow of the government 
of, 881. 

Resumption of cash payments, causes which 
led to it, ii. 139— dangers with which at- 
tended, 141— disastrous eflTects of the act 
for, 144— debate on, 1821, 184— discussion 
on, 1822, 109 at mq.— political changes in 
progress from, 210— flail of prices on, iii. 
217. 

Retainers, multitude of, in Turkey, ii. 331. 

Retiring idlowances, importance of, to aged 
oflloers, vl 271. 

Retrenchment, undue eztent of; in India af- 
ter Burmese war, vi 199. 

Retuerta, defeat of the Christines at, v. 

220 . 


Reuss, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 
note— population and military contingent, 
219 note. 

Revenue, the, rise of, in Great Britain, be- 
tween 1792 and 1£^6, i. 48— rise of, in 1818, 
174— flall^ off of. In Great Britain in 1819, 
188 — improvement of the Polish, under 
Russia, iL 6— the French, statistics of, 1816 
to 1822, 78 note— tlie Turkish, 831— Brit- 
ish, 1820-6, iii. 281 note— influence of the 
revolution of 1880 on, in France, iv. 187— 
amount of, derived from West Indies, v. 
46— how raised in India, vi. 166— Great 
Britain, effects of the distress of 1841, y^c., 
on, 2^Fr8hce, 1840 to 1847, viL 118 note. 


Reviews, the modem, and their essays, i. 235 
—want of, in France, iii. 810. 

Revocation of Bdict of Bfantes, permanent 
' effects of the, iL 8&Q. 

Revolution, eflhots of the sAance of France 
and Enghuid on, L 4— of 1848, calamitous 
effects of, 9— its extreme violence In Ger- 
many, 10— daii»rs accruing from it, 12— 
its efrects on the cause of freedom, ib.— 
npidiiT of reaction agdnst the, 80— the 
Spanftn, df 1820, reflecimDB on, 850— sene- 
lal character of, 871— canses of its flulnre, 
372— effects of; on the Bmpero^Alexander, 
ii. 85-*effectB of the Smidab. in France and 
Europe, 268— wan of, m the West, 816— the 
thirst for, in France, iU. 168— the passions 
of, opposeid to peace, 166— destruction of 
commerdal capital during, the, 176 — of 


1688, contrasted with the French, 178— ef- 
fects of, on the literature of France, 179— 
reaction against, in France, tb.— facilities 
of, in France, its effects on theldaily press, 
212— effect of Peel's administration In 1886 
in averting, V. 421— reaction against, in 
France, viii. 835.— 8ee also French Bevolu- 

I tion. 

Revolution newspaper, a republic advocated 
by the, iv. 811. 

Revolutionary governments, reason of the 

I rigour of, v. 342. 

Revolutionary spirit, simultaneous outbreak 
of, in 1819-20, ii. 211. 

Revolutionary war, resumy of the, 1. 1— ef- 
fects of the expansion of the currency dur- 
ing, 18— influence of, on Germany, iv. 256 
—its effect in increasing the passion for 
freedom, 267. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, the, iii. 210. 

Revue Frangaise, essays by Guizot in the, v. 
848. 

Rey, colonel, during the revolt of 17th March, 
viii. 29. 

Reybell, general, at meeting in Ihvour of 
Louis Naiwleon, viii. 864. 

Reyna, colonel, v. 181. ^ 

Reyna, colonel Vincent, death of, v. 185. 

Reynell, general, at the assault of Bhurtpore, 
vi. 198. 

Reynell, SirTIiomas, on the character offtho 
Sepoys, vl. 195. - 

Reynosa, defeat of tne Christfnos at, v. 200. 

Rheiiiis, coronation of Charles X. at, iii. 85— 
lionis Napoleon at, IS.'iO, viii. 346. 

Rlienish Bavaria, address from, against the 
measures of tlie Diet, iv. 240 note— socie- 
ties for liberty of the press in, 863. 

Rhegish Moi'cnry, suppression of the,iv. 226. 

Rhenish Prussia, despotic measures of gov- 
ernment in, iv. 226— remonstrances of the 
local assemblies, and answer of the king, 
ib.— oxcitoinent in, on the arrest of the 
archbishop of Cologne, 247— states of, de- 
mand of the freedom of the press by, 250 
petitions for the Btates-general from, 262— 
visit of Queen Victoria to, 254— increasing 
demands for reform in, 255— views of the 
Belgian Republicans on. v. 354. 

Rhine, the, agreement with Russia for ex- 
tegiiing the French frontier to, iii 181— 
scheme for advancing France to, 167— po- 
litical reasons for this, 168— fortresses of, 
provisions of the Diet regarding, iv. 218— 
regulations regarding the free navigation of, 
236— proposed railway between tiie Medi- 
teiranean and, vii. 154. 

Rhode Island, statistics of bankg in, vL 49 
note. • 

Rhodes, population of, ii. 831 note— the con- 
gnesttff, by tlie Turks, 382— still excluded 
from Greece, v. 260. • 

Rhone, the, inundation of, 1841, vii. 140. 

Ribbon societies, powerlessness of the law 
against, 1823. iii. 275. . 

Ribbonism, origin, Ac., of, in Irelana, L 368 
—increase of, in Ireland, vi. 73. 

Ribbonmen, origin and objects of, it Iryiand, 
iii. 271— suppression of the, jdmed at by 
the Catholiq Association, 278.^ 
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407 note. 
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tb.— their destruction, 248. 
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of the, in France, ii. 116. 

Royal Tar, the case of the, v. 171. 
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restoration, i. 89— massacres by, at Mar- 
seilles, 99— and in the south of Imnce, lOO 
—predominance of the ultra, during the 
elections of 1815, 102— violence of, against 
Ney, Ac., 12.3— views of, with regaixl to riie 
new law of elections, 143— opposition of, to 
the ministerial budget, and difficulties of 
the government ftrom tliem, 146— views of, 
as to the ordinance of September 5tfi, 164 
efforts of, in the French elections of 1815, 
272 — their success, 273 — in the new Cham- 
l)er of Deputies, 276— arguinents of, agaltast 
the new law of elections, 277— measures 
advocated in 1817 by, regarding tlie press, 
Ac., 279— feelings of, on the ajipointmcnt 
of St Gyr, 289— losses of, by the elections 
of 1817, {&— op}>osition of, to the new law 
of recruiting, 293— secret memoir of, to the 
Congress of Aiz-la-Chapelle, 301— losses of, 
ill 4he elections of 1818, 305— losses of, in 
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ceediiigs of, on the law regai-ding tlie press, 
80— position of, in the Deputies alter tlie 
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of ministry from, 124— views of the French, 
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141— opposition of, to the proscription of 
the Bourbons, 144— policy of, in France 
during elections of 1831, 147— coimpiracy 
of, 1882, 818— arrest of leaden of, 638— re- 
sults of Louis Philippe’s victory over, 361 
—result of the elections of 188^to, 881— 
victories of Lonis Philippe ^er. v. 288— 
insurrection of, in Portugal, ilf 807— gene- 
ral arreat of, in Spain, iL 332— the Spanish, 
insuirection of, in the ppith, 239— sneoes- 
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loyalists, the, eontiunal. 

Hire disasters of, in Catalonia, &c., 252- 
violcnco of, in Seville, 292— violence of, in 
SaragosAa, &c., 293— their irritation over 
the country, 294— cruelties of, in Spiiin, 
298i 

Boyalist cominitteo of Paris, secret circular 
issued by, ii. 104— measures of, on the at- 
tempt of the Duchess <le Beni, iv. 324. 

Royalist jonmnls, the, in 1819 in Pans, ii. S2 
—circulation of, In France, iii. 118 note, 168. 

Royalist peers, resiinintioiis of, under Louis 
Pliilippc, iv. 99. 

Royalist reaction, causes of the, in France, 
II. 127. 

Roycr^Collard, M., character, &c., of, i. 115 
—supports tlie cstablishiuent of courts- 
martial, 120— one of the presirlents of col- 
leges, 164— arguments of, for the new law 
of elections, 276 - aigunienta of, for Bie 
new law of recruiiiug, 292— called to the 
Council of State, 309— a leader of the Doc- 
trinaires, ii. 82, 87— ai'gninents of, against 
the new electoral law, 104— disinisse<l from 
tlie Council of State, 116 — ndnmed for 
Paris in 1827, iii. 100— chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the Deputies, 103— elected prc.si- 
■<lcnt, 1829, 107 — president of the Chambci's, 
1830, llS-'prcsentatioii of the address io 
the king, 122, 132— arguments of, against 
tlie abolition of the hereditary peerage, iv. 
164— eloge on Casirair Porier by, 320— ma- 
jority against, as president, 1834, 381— 
votes for, as ]iresiJciit, 1S.34, v. 284— op- 
poses the new laws against the pi‘e.'«s. 1.930, 
.303— character of Barrot by, vii. 162— op- 
position of, to the Jesuits, 19.). 

Rozyeke, retreat of, into Gmlieia, iv. 212. 

Ruekhort, the poems of, iv. 280. • 

Rudiger, general, operations under, in 1828, 
iii. 18— defeat of, 21— near Sehnmia, 24 — 
attack by the Turks on, at Rski-Stambuiil, 
24, 25— i»assagc of the Balkan by, 69 -ail- 
Viuicc of, to Midiah, &c.., 61 — defeat of 
Dwcmicki 1^, iv. 208— forces and ])Ositioii 
of, ih. --at Waitzeii, viil. 208— capitulation 
of Geoi-gey to, 279 et teq. 

Rue Prouvaircs, conspiracy of the, iv. 313. 

RufTo, canlinal, ii. 39. 

Ruhli^res, general, at siege of Constantine, 
V. 340— suppression of revolt at Tovlousc 
by, vli. 147— returned to Nali()nal iVsscni- 
bly, viii. 41— war minister under Louis Na- 
poleon, 67— at Bugcaiid's funeral, 341. 

Rukawina, general, defence of Temesvar by, 
vlli 276. 

Rnlly, the Countess do, ii. 06. 

Rum, remission of duties on, iii. 222— pro- i 
duce 0^ Jamaica, before and after eiiianci- 1 
patlon, V. 52 note— and the ^ycst Indies, ' 
1828-41, fall in price oL 178%1837, vi. | 
70 note— ixports of, from West Indies, lie- 
fore ond after emancipation, 113 note— pro- 
posed reduction of duties on, vii. 223— im- 
ports of, from West Indies, 1847-49, 227 and 
notr— modification of duties on, during 
Irish famine, 243. 

Rnmlpjl^ general, during the insnnection of 

Rangpore,ll[efeat of the Burmese at, vl. 189. 

Ruujeet Singh, threatened collision with, 
1813, vi. 174— Ifght of Shah Soojah to, 216 


—rise of the Sikh kingdom under, 217— a 
prty to treaty for restoration of SOiah Soo- 
jah, 226— rcccpfton, &c., of the governor- 
general at Lahore, 228— death of, 241— 
treat}’, with Scinde I'egarding, vii. 61— state 
of the Pin^ab after the death of, u6— army 
of, 76— his rise and character, 77. 

Rupjore Singh, operations a^inst Sir H. 
Smith under, viL 90. ^ ' 

Rural classes, alienation of the, ftom tho 
Wellingtoitministry, Iv. 2. 

Rural districts, representatives of. in States- 
general of Prussia, iv. 255 note— diminu- 
tion of iiopulation in, in Francye, vii. 314. 

Rural labour, want of demand for, in France, 
iii. 173. 

Rural labourers, failure of the French revo- 
lution with ragard to the, iv. fU. 

Rural iiopulation, influence of the feeling of 
race among tho, i. 84— excess of, in Russia, 
ii. 8, 11. 

Rush, Mr, American minister at London, vi. 

321— settletnent of the Oregon question by, 

322— acknowledgment of the French rcpiio- 
lic by, viii. 24. 

Russell, ensign, viiL 826 note. 

Russell, Lord John, his life of Moore, i. 221 
— motion by, for parliamentary reform, 
1821, il 184— his motion on parliameiitai'y 
refonn in 1822, 107— defeat of, in the elec- 
tions of 182A ill. 306— arguments of, for 
the repeal of the test and corporation acts, 
332— vote of, on the address, 1830, 377 — 
declaration by, against rajCdtrm, 387 note 
motion on it, 1830, 3S7— and amendment 
on it, 388— character of, iv. 0 ri seq.-^ne 
of tlie committee for proparing the rofonii 
bill, 15— the details of tho reform bill ar- 
ranged by, 16— its introduction by him 
into the House, 16.— his aimnients in its 
favour, 17— motion by, on tlie reform bill, 
and its defeat, 20— answer of, to the poli- 
tical unionist, 41— iiriroduccs the new re- 
form bill, 45-^eclaration of, on the Irisli 
church, V. CO-proiiosed as chancellor of 
the exchequer, 80— motion by, against tho 
Peel ministry. 412— declines to bring for- 
ward wont of conlldence inotioirin Pcol, 
415— motion by, on the Irish elmrch, ih . — 
his arguments for it, 416— finther motion 
of, and majority for it, 420— announces the 
formation of the Melbourne ministry » 16.— 
home secretary, t6. and nofb— mei^jts of his 
motion on the Irish church, 423-^efeated 
in Devonshlie, 1885, vi 2— ar|umentB of, 
for corporate reform bill, 5— motions by, 
on the Irish corporation bill, 22— on tlie 
Irish church bill, 23— moves committee on 
agricultural wtross, 28— the Irish corjmm- 
tmn bill again brought forward by, 1837, 
32— Iriah poor-law biil brought in by, 83— 
new Irish church bill introduced by, 38— 
brings in the Irish miiniciiml bill, 1&8, ib. 
—am again in 1830, 39— aigiunen^ of, for 
the Jamaica bill, 114— announces the re- 
signation of ministers, 116— bill for ameli- 
oration criminal law brought In 122 
—moves the committal of the sberins, 181 
—bill brought to 1^, regarding publication 
of parliamentary proceedings. 182 — ap- 
proves of Lord Nonnanby*8 liberation of 
prisouers, 134— oh the com laws, 139— 
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Russell, Lord John, contimedL 
motion of, 1841, on tho com laws, 141— 
motion liy, on the scigar duties, 140 — 

, 8pee<di of, on amendment to address, 1841, 
149— announces resignation of the minis- 
try, iU— arguments of, against the sliding 
scale, 291— amendment by, on the income 
tax, 297— his arguments against it, id.— 
motion by, on slaTe-grown sugar, 328— 
motion by. on nom laws, 1840, 365— his 
letter to tao electors of l 4 ^don on the 
com laws, 869 et applied to, to fopn 
a govermuent, and foils, 860— arguments 
of, against coercion bill for Ireland, 870— 
becomes premier, viL 220— plan of, regard- 
ing the sugar duties, 221 et announce- 
ment of, regarding flogging in tlie army, 
232— on the Irish famiiie, 241— supporia 
Mr Fiel8eu’8 factory hill, 209— his letter 
antliorisiiig suspension of bank charter 
act, 277— on the Spanish marriage ques- 
tion, 211 note— a^nstment of dispute re- 
garding Monte Video by, 886— ileclaratioii 
of, regarding France, 1848, viii. 26— moves 
national thanksgiving for harvest, 286— ar- 
guments of, for repeal of navigation laws, 
288 et seq. — on tlie increase of \iolent 
crimes, 303— motion of, for lowering tlic 
franchise in Ireland, 821— differences be- 
tween, .and Palmerston, «d.— defeated on 
militia bill, and resigns, id.— I'ctum of, to 
offloe, 826. 

Russell ministry, the, formation of, vii. 220 
—measures of, for mlief of Ireland, 240— 
fUitlier measures for relief of tlie Irish fii- 
raine, 242— oppose Lonl George Bentiuck’s 
Irish railway scheme, 254— the budget for 
1847, 269— Irish coercion hill brought in 
by, 274 — authorise suspension of hank 
charter act, 277— move for committee on 
bonk charter act, 281— minorities of, on 
bank cliarter act, 284— preparations of, 
against the Cliar^t insurrection, 297. 

Russia, effects of tne allianco of France and 
England on, i. 4— vast recent increase of, 
7— her increase foom the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848, id.— the intervention of, in 
Hungry, and its results, 11 — standing 
army of, 12— increased produce of the gold 
mines of, 20— ratio of imorease of popula- 
tion in, 21— increasing influence of the con- 
quests of, 88— position of the forces of, in 
France, OS-^^ministm of Richelieu in, 105 
— trijsty of, with Prussia, he., regarding 
FrunceplOO— a party to the Holy Auianco, 
111— subsidy from Great Britain to, 112— 
representatives of, at Alz-la-Ghapclle, 298 
—purchase of ships of war from, by Spain, 
341— vast growth of, in iecent times, it 1 
—increase of, by the treaties of 1814 and 
1816, tA— her acquisition of the gnuid- 
duchy of Warsaw, 2— portion of Poland 
assigned to, in 1816, 8— increBsed influence 
of, m Europe, 7— wisdom of her external 
lM)li8y, id.— her imity v»f purpose, id.— 8ta> 
tistics and population, 8— ratio of its in- 
crease, 0— ca^bllMM for Inpeased popu- 

— reamms of tliis, and As&tto ^its^iid 
religions foelings of the population, id.— 
unity of Interest in, 11— atate of education, 
and msuffldency of achoola, id.— the clergy, 


Russia, continued, 

12— rank in— the Tchinn, id.— great power 
given by the Tchinn, 13— the caste of the 
noblee, id.— the trading or honiteois class, 
14— tbe serfs, their number, condition, he., 
id.— privileges and advantages enJoyM by 
the serfs, 16— the Tieglo, its advantages 
and evils, id.— contrast between its culti- 
vators and those of England, 16— evils of 
the serf system, 17 — foreign conquest 
forced by her climate on, 1§— fear the 
principal element of government, id.— gen- 
eral lue of corporal punishment, 19— char- 
acter thus impressed on the population, 
id. — effects of tlieir institutions on the 
character of the inhabitants, 20— causes 
which have fonned their cliaracter, id.- 
effect of her internal distances on, 21— civ- 
ilisation confined to the higher ranks in, 
id.— imitative character of the people, 22 
—military strength of, id.— her military 
colonies, 23— the Cossacks, td.— discipline 
.and training of the anny, 24— the navy, id. 
finances, 25 — position of the principal 
annies in, id. —general comiption, 26- 
abuses which prevail in, 27— examples of 
this corruption, id.— emigration all inter- 
nal in, id.- -impulse given to agriculfiire by 
free trade in Britain, 28— her probable des- 
tiny, 29— her increase since 1402, id. note 
—two different peoples in, 29 — liberal 
ideas brought back by the army from 
h'^ance, &e., 80— first steps of Alexander 
on his 10111111 ill 1816, id.— efforts of Alex- 
ander for the cnfran(‘hiscment of the serfs, 
34 — transactions of 1819, id.— expulsion of 
the Jesuits, id.— representatives of, at the 
Congress of Troppau, 36— revolt in a regi- 
ment of the Guards, 44— extension of her 
empire in Noith America, 46— suppression 
of frccinasons' and oUier secret societies, 
id.— iiitenial measures during 1S24, and 
settlement of her boundaries in America, 
49— the empress, 50— death of the Emperor 
Alexander, 54- and of the empress, 55- < 

, state of tlie succession t4> the thi-one, 66— 
Coiistuiitine refrises the crown, id. — Nich- 
olas proclaimed emperor, 59— the conspi- 
racy against him, id.— plans of the conspi- 
rators and their objects, 60 et seq.—^ revolt 
i&decided on, 61— outbreak of tlie revolt, 
62— heroism of Nicholas, id.— victory of 
the emperor and suppression of the revolt, 
66— appointment of commission of inquiry, 
id.— report of the commission on the in- 
surrection, 67— leaders of the revolt in the 
army of the south, id.— and in tliat of the 
west, id.— outbreak in the army of Poland, 
68— its suppression, id.->^condehination of 
the conspirators, 69— their execution, id. 
—reactions on the revolt,, Ac., 79— re- 
fonns introduced by Nicholim after the re- 
volt, 72— great legal reforms, *73— the crime 
of the insurgents, 74— coronation of tho 
emperor and empress, id.— chai’scter of 
the ompeitir, and i)aiiillel hetweeirliimand 
Peter the Great, 76— loans raised by, 1817- 
18, 142 note— exports from England per 
head to, 178 noi^rqnresentalfves of, at 
tlie Congress of Verona, 26#-deGlaration 
from, regarding South American indepen- 
dence, 260— views of, ^ the congress, on 
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the Sj»iil8h question, SSi^withdraws her- 
ambassador from Spain, S6T«-denunciation 
of the SS^ish constitution 271— her 

offer of assistance in Spain rejected by 
France, 302— conquests of. flrom the Turks, 
332— conquest of the Nomad tribes by, 338 
— ^the command of tlie sea or support of 
Austria necessary to her conquest of Tur- 
key, 843— causes of her dlfliculty in sub- 
duing the Caucasus, 846— her policy of in- 
tervention, 347— examples of its applica- 
tion, ib.— as pursued by Peter the Great, 
848— her establishment in the Caucasus 
and on the Caspian, tb.— measures of, to 
secure Georgia, 349— tlie war in the Cau- 
casus, fb.- war with Persia, ib.— her gains 
by the peace, 350 — intervention of, in 
Wallaohia and Moldavia, ib.— treaties be- 
tween Turkey and, regarding the Princi- 
palities, 351 note— efforts ot, to rouse in- 
surrectioa in Greece; &c., 331-— dependence 
of tlie Greek Hetairists on, 858— depend- 
ence of the Greek insurgents on, 363— she 
remains neutral, 364— official declaration 
of, against the Greek insuigents, 369— 
angry negotiations of, with Turkey, 1821, 
378— her ultimatum, and its refusal, 879— 
ultimatum of Turkey, tb.— efforts of the 
English ambassador to avoid a rupture, 
380 — renewed negotiations between, and 
Turkey, 394 — protocol reganling Greece 
agreed to by, 422— lift! treaty of 6th July 
reganling Greece, 425 — naval prepara- 
tions to enforce it, 426 — final* note to 
Turkey, 427— rapture between, and the 
Mohammedan powers on the accession 
of Nicholas, iii. 1— advantages gained by, 
over Persia, 2— fresh war between tli^ni, 
lb.— statistics of, in 1826, 3— state of tlie 
negotiations between lier and Turkey, ib . — 
iiegntiations with Turkey at Ackerman, 
and her demands, 7— tliese acceded to, 8— 
convention of Ackennoii, ib.— right of pro- 
tectorate over the Principalities, 4ic., given 
to, 9— reforms introduced by Nicholas into, 
tb.— the war of 1827 with Persia, 10 et seq. 
—peace between, and Persia, 12— in-eiiara- 
tions for war with Turkey, 13— fresh rup- 
ture with Persia, and peace of Tourknmnt- 
chai, ib.— recriminations between, and^lur- 
key, ib.— forces of, 14— coiniiienceiiieiit of 
hostilities, 15— plan of operations and its 
dangers, 16 — position and dangers of her 
forces, 1828, 23— dangers and losses of the 
troops before Schui^, 24— losses of, dar- 
ing campaign of 1828, 30— assassination of 
theambassMorto Persia, OS-^ireparations 
of, for cimpaigfi of 1829 in Turkey, 50— 
naval superiority of, over Turkey, 61 — 
secret convention against, after t^e ad- 
vance to Adrianople, 62— the treaty of 
Adrianople, ib. et s« 7 .— importance of con- 
stituting a Gre^ kinsdoni as a barrier to, 
65— policy of, in the treaty of Adrianople, 
67— m military strength as shown in the 
war, 68— her strength in defensive and 
weakneu in oflhnaiva war, ib.— dangers of 
her posinon with regard to Turkey, 69— 
secret agretment between, and France for 
extending the French flrontler to the Rhine, 
131— redpiocity with, ^1 note— ez- 


Russia, continued* ... 

ports to, 1640-0» 236 hote— Imboiiiance of 
the railway system to, 89$—^ Slllance 
. between Fiance anclBIngland against, iv. 68 
—exports to, oompared with Austidia, ib. 
note— reception of ambassador fimh Ijonie 
Philippe in, 101— Jealousy of Franoe exoit* 
ed in, 1880b 120— a party to conventkm fot 
separation of Belj^um and HollandL 129, 
130— increase of ^j^wer of, from partition 
of Poland, flT2— prosperity of Poland un- 
der, 1815-80. 176— preparatfons of, and con- 
ference with Austria, Ac., regarding Pol- 
and,' 183— preparations of, against Poland, 
185— strength of the national feeling in, 
188— statistics of, for the contest with 
Poland, 189— forces of, for the strag^e 
with Poland, 191— results of warHEo, 
212— her steadfast progress, 218— effects of 
deinociBoy on, 214— Kotzebue assassinated 
as the agent of, 228— occupation of Cracow 
by, 255— influence of, on Prussia and the 
lesser ^xiiiau states, 259— extension of tlie 
influence of, by the French revolution of 
1880, 261-iattitude of, toward France, 1882, 
813— progress of the cholera over, 316 — 
supports Prussia on the Antwerp question, 
343— but compelled to remain quiet, 348 — 
additions to power of, by the French revo- 
lution of 1830, 840 — remonstrances oC 
against the Polish committee at Paris, 862: 
—a party to the Congress of Muntz-Graetz, 
364— statistics of onny of, 365 note— recoff* 
nition of the reactionist government in 
Portugal by, v. 80— her sympathy with the 
absolutists in Spain, 100— declines to re- 
comise tlie Queen of Spsiii, 111— peril of, 
before the tmty of Adrianople, 242— the 
system of government of, 243— application 
of Turkey to, for aid against Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, 252— which is accorded, 253— attempts; 
of Turkey to dmw back, iA— fresh exiiedi- . 
tion from, 264— mlssifn of Lord Durban) i 
to, its objects, Ac., ib.— formal incorpora- 
tion of Poland, and terms exacted from i 
Turkey, ib.— treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi with . 
Turkey, 255— remonstrances of the Western i 
powers against it, 266— view's and' policy 
of, ogarding Greece, 258 — exclusion. of * 
ritual of, from Oreeiw, 261— coldness be- 
tween, and France, ib.— views of Palmer- 
ston regarding, 1838, 265 and note-^dnnger ■ 
of second intervention in Tufkey, yiewa 

of European powers on it, 268— a party, to 
treaty for settleroent of the E|uit,' 2(M1— 
forces prepared by. for enforcing the treaty, 
272— a i>arty to toe treaty ofMarch 1841,. 
regarding the Dardanelles, 380— the true 
danger to Turkfy is from her,46.<^ifectof 
the refoaal of aid by Bnglsnd' to- Turkey, 
281— a party to the occnpatiqppf. Cracow, 
811— convention with Turkey for evacua- 
tion of Silisi^ 812- declaratiQn of, re- 
garding Belgium, 1888, 855— exjunples of 
naval attack on Uliid defences auring war 
with, 858— sides with Bi^Ia^on.the JSsst- 
ensquestiqrii 885— aeoures tbs noognltiop. 
of the treaty of UnUu^M, 
flections' on this, to’ T^ey 

from, sines treaty of Ua]dsr49k9le8a|, ib.— 
debate on Lord Londonderry^ appoint- 
nieut as ambassador strength of 
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BoBsia, eofUinued. Bdileswlg qneatioiu vlU. 100— interrentivn 

UAVjLot 18^ Vi. 20— Lord Dudley Stoart'a of. iu Hesse-Caiiael, ISO^tnaty with Aus- 

spe^ on her power it tbe Bait. <A.— the tri% 4ms., ib.— the intervention in Bungaiy 

albir of the Vixen. 88 « leg.— danger o^^ flrat eo ^t, 250— her intervention ap^ed 

Bna^d fItOm, 45— the navy of; contrasted for by Auatria, 257— plan of Hungarian 
witnfhe Britiah, 1840, 187— restrictive sya- campaign by, 202— jealousy between, and 

tern of, 144— peduliaritiescV the conquests Austria, after the war, 282— diflhrencea 

of, 158— difflonlties of, as to conquest of .with, regarding Hungarian refhgees, 817— 
India, 158— proportion of amsy to popula- part taken by, in afilurof Don Facifloo, S19 
tion in, lOT— Jearonsy of. In the Eas^ 212— —danger from fleet of, 1850, 820— eifiBCts of 

her rapid progmss there, tl^eftOot of the the French Revolution on, 350. 

Turkish war,l^, in augmentii^ the dm- Russia proper, population of, 1831, iv. 189 
* ger in the Hut from, 214;— ehaneea of inva- note. 

Sion of India by her, ib.— Ailbhanistan as Roulans, numbers of, in Paris, 1819, ii. 78— 
the bsirier agslnst her, 216— designs of, on their mode of fighting the Turks, 342. 
Herat, 217-4ntrigueB pi; in Alfghanistan, Russian America, settlement of the bound- 
218— liberal promises of her envoy, 220— aries of, IL 50. 

diuvow^ or her agents in Persia and AfT- Ruuian engineers, means used by, for de- 
ghanistan, by, 224— effect of the raisiim the fending batteries against ships* broadsides, 
siege of Herat on her influence in the Eut, ▼. 357. 

225— expedition of; against Khiva, and its Ruuian Poland, statistics of, iv. 190— state 
defeat, 240>^reatenJng position, Ac., of, of, 1848, viii. 164. 

1841, 281— proposed share of, in partition Russo-Belgian loan, the quution of the, v. 
of Turkey, 834 — secret conferencu of 6. 

the emperor with the Britiah ministry re- Rutherfhid, lord advocate, bill regarding 
gaidlim Turkey, ib.— increued suppliu of Jury trial introduced by, i. 109 note— lorn 
gold from, 88f^its prodace, 1837-46, ib. advocate, 1840, vil. 221 note, 
note— the Protectioniata on, 308^-compo8i- Rutlandshire, rates of moitality in, 1^1, vi. 
tion, Ao., of the army in, viL 283— army of, 283 note. 

1840; 234, 235 note— navy, 235— invut- Bybinski, general, opemtions of. iv. 187— 
ments of emperor in English and French ayppointeu to the command arter fag of 

funds, 276— expansion of her paper cur- waruw, and retires into Prassia, 212— and 

ren^ by, 283— effects of the monetary crisis the Polish banqu#, vil. 140. 

In Ebgfand on, 303— importations of food Rye, general, defeat of the Fniuians by, viiL 
flrom, 316— leBtrictive tariff of, 324— ex- 102— his death, tb. 

ports to and imports ftom, ib. note— nego- Rye, partially disfeanchised, iv. 21 note. 
ilaUons with, legsidlng the slave trade, 138 Ry la, defeat of tlie Ohoorkas at, vi. 170. 
—poUcypunnea toward Poland by, 198— Rylcif, a leader of Uie Ruuian conspiracy, 
occupation of Cracow by troops of, 203— ii,59, 61, 64— character of Putel by, 67— 

indemnity for Cnusow received by, 332— condemned to death, 69— his demeanour on 

secretly supports the revolution in Greece, execution, ib.— his execution, 70— heroism 

1848, 334— subsequently disowns it, ib.— of, 73 note— generosity of Nicholas to tho 
a party to the proposed league against widow of, 72. 

Great Britain, Sbib-military importance of Ryuden, general, defeat and death of, iiL 5& 
railways in, 75 tnote— position of, on the Byotwar system, the, in Madras, vL 165. 


s 

Soaisfleld, general, treachery of, regarding Saffl, a Roman revolutionist, viii. 126. 

the revolt at Caou. L 844. Saginlugh, pau of, iii. 31— cavalry combat 

Sabalkansky, See Diebitch. at, 33— j^ition of the Turks in the, 41. 

Sadie, Advance of Nugent to, viiL 90. Sahara, description of the, vii. 167— its de« 

Sack, comysellor, iv. 225. pendenco on the Tel, 168— its climate, 

Backen, genei^ check of, in Guriel, iii. 48— ib. 
at hatue of Kainly, 44— at MUli Dnz, 45— Saheld, terms of treaty of La TafUa regard- 
forcu under, 1820, 50— defeat of, on the ing, v. 339. 

Niemen, iv. 206. • St Aignan, Auguste, iii. 160 notc8-elected a 

Sacred Battalion, the Greek, li. 868— dutruc- member of the Deputies, U. 80. 

tion of, at Dragasehan, 871. St An^ Jean Bon, indemnity to, ii. 128 

Sacred Battalion, the, of Madrid, U.247-de- noteT * 

feat the Royal Guard, ib. St Antoine, rising of the workmen of, 1820, 

Bamllm law against, in France, iiL 88— it ii. 100— and 1830, iii. 141— emeute in Iku- 

repw^iv. 107. • bou» of, iv. 122— rising of, 1832, 382— bo^ 

Sade, H. da, expoaltion of govenuuent policy ricade of, cairied by the troopB.^i35—re« 

1^, 1838, . k 067. • ^ . volt in, 1840, viL 188. 

Sam, Hr, axgamenis of, agaanst Catholic St Arnauld, manhal, on the Zonyes, iv. 869 
emaneipatiovlU. 848— vote of,«n the ad- —character of, vu. 175— miniRer-at-war, 
dien, 1880, 877— speech of, against reform, vUL 852— meosnru against lAe Assembls; 

iv. 20. 853— and the coup d'uai^354. 
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St Aulaire, M. de, coarse followed by, after 
the fidl of Decues, ii. 88— concurs in the 
Anstrian intervention in Italy, iv. 816— 
his defimce of the seizare of Ancona, 818. 

St Benoit, dispersion of the Canadian inaur- 
gents at, and destruction of the village, vl. 
81. 

St Chamont, M. de, L 100. 

St Charles, meeting of the Canadian revolu- 
tioniats at, vL 88— defeat of the insuigents 
at, 81. 

St Cloud, signing of the ordonnonces at, iit. 
185-Hproceedings, Ac., of court at, during 
the Three Days, 145— mission of liberal 
peers to, 147— retreat of the Guard to, 150 
—retreat of the court ftom, 158. 

Bt Cyr, Gouvion, iniuistei^at-war in 1816, L 
87— xeoiganisatioii of the army by, 90— re- 
tires with Talleyrand, 105— aceesnon of, to 
the ministry, 888— sketch of his career, ib. 
—new law of recruiting introduced by, 291 
—views of; in 1818, 308— reappointed min- 
ister-at-war, 308— measures of, with regard 
to the anny, 309— views of, on the electo- 
ral law, ii. 86— dismissed froin the minis- 
try, *6. 

St David's, bishop of, votes for the reform 
biU, iv. 51. 

St Denis, church of, grant for, iv. 860 note. 

St Denis, success of the Canadian insurgents 
f%t, vL 90— capture of it, 91. 

St Denys, one of Napoleon's attendants at St 
Hdena, ii. 129. ^ 

St Domingo, acceptance of the constitution 
in, i. 364— formal recognition of tlie inde- 
pendence of, iii. 87— legislative measures 
regarding, i6.— effects of the loss of, on 
France, 175— present state of negroes in, 
V. 48. 0 

St Etienne, prosperous condition of, 1824, 
iii. 76— iiuurrection at, 1834, iv. 376. 

St Eostache, defeat of the Canadian insur- 
gents at^ vi. 91. 

St Gall, changes in constitution of, 1830, iv. 
117— decision of, on the Jesuit question, 
vii. 354— and on the Sunderbund, tb. 

St George, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 390. 

St Georges, M. de, viU. 355. 

St Germain, partially diallaiichised, iv. 20 
note. 

St Germains, lord, life-preservation bUl for 
Ireland introduced by, vi. 372. 

St Germains rAnxerrois, defeat of the royal- 
ists at, iii 148— tumult in, 1831, on funeral 
service for the Duke de Berri, iv. 141— 
sack of the church, i5. 

St Gory, BL , on the endowment of tho clergy, 
1. 146. . 

St HelenI, bill I0r the detention of Napoleon 
at, L 68— the residence, death, and burial 
of Napol^n at, ii. 127 et teq. — ranoval of 
xemams m Napoleon bom, v. 379, 383. 

St Helena Memoirs, the, iii. 197— sensation 
caused by ii, i28. 

St Helens, dispute between France and Por- 
togaicgardingihe, iv. 156, v. 127. 

St figo, defeat of General Forlier near, i. 



^ J^ JjuWly dMltandiiaed, iv. 21 note. 


St John river, the, claimed by tho United 
States, vL 810— its navigation Mded to 
them, 820. ^ 

8t Juan d'Ullos, bombardment of, hj the 
French, v. 357. . ^ 

St Leo, defeat of Garibaldi at, viif. ho. 

St Leonards, lord, on the cotton-spinners* 
trial, vL 75 note^oid chancellor, viil. 822 
note. ^ 

St Leu, the duchess de, 1. 124— her chateau 
tlie headonarters of the Napoleonists, v. 

• S14-deate^,862. 

St Leu, death of the Duke do Bourbon at, iv. 
105. 

St Tjouis, fort, capture of, at Cadiz, iL 205. 

St Lucie, great hurricane in, 1881, v. 44. 

St Lue, defeat of the Turks at, iL 398. 

St Maude, proposed reform banquet at, vii. 
181. 

St Marcean, rising of the workmen of, 1830, 
iii. 141-and 1832, iv. 332: 

St Marne, madame de, iii. 157. 

St Mawe's disfhmchised, iv. 20 note. 

St Meri, cloister of, made tlie headquarters 
of the insurgents, iv. 385— stormlug of it 
by the troops, 886— renewed struggle in. 
May 1838, v. 363. 

St Michael's, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

St Michel, general, indecinon of, during re- 
volt at Toulouse, vii. 147. 

St Michel, imprisonment bf June insuigents 
at, viil. 49. 

St Nicholas, desperate defence of convent of, 
iL 406. 

St Ouen, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

St Paul’s, monuments erected In, i. 69— Wei* 
lington's interment in, viiL 330. 

Ste Pelagie, escape of the prisonois under 
trial for treason from, v. 294. 

St Peter and St Paul, burial of Alexander in 
cathedral of, ii. 54. 

St Petenbuig, TOpulation of, ii. 11— educa- 
tional establisliments at, i5.— the origin of, 
21— return of Alexander to, in 1815, 30— 
establishment of university at, 84 — the 
flood of 1824 in, 47— description of its situ- 
ation, 15.- effects, Ac., of the inundation, 
48— burial of Alexander at, 54-%xpiatory 
ceremony on the scene of the revolt, 72 
—the cholera in, and conduct of Nicholas 
during it, iv. 213— ravages of cholera in, 
317. 

Saint-Romans, marquis de, resignation of, iv. 
99. 

St Simon, defence of assassination of princes 
by, iL 89. 

St Simonians, views of the, as to the cause 
of the condition of the working classes, iv. 
305— trial of rife leaders of the, 354. 

St Simonianlsm, spread of, among the work- 
ing classes of Paris, Iv. 140. 

St SpiridioD, capture of convent of. ii. 424. 

St Sulpice, the cure of, attends Ney to ox- 
ecutfoD, 1. 180. • 

St Vincent, naval detion off, v. iSO. 

St Vincent, great hurricane in, 1881, v. 44— 
grant to/.45. 

Susons, the Societe des, vii. 886— oiguiisa- 
tion, cjtjjects, Ac., of, v. 361— insurrection 
of, 362. 

Sakhtoii^ defeat of the Tnikteh fleet at 
Samos by, iL 406— and again, 413— ap* 
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‘Sokhtouri, eonttnual, 

prouhes Miisolooghl. 416 — raises the 
blockade, ih. * 

flalabeny, k., aigaments of/agaiost the iiew 
lawofrecrultiiig, L 298. 
fialamftica, addreaa to Ferdinand VII. ftom 
the nnivenitjr of, t 834. 

SaUunis, the Athenians retire to, if. 408. 

Salasco, general, jrilL 106. 

fialazar, Don Luis Maria, minister of marine, 

ii. 800 note. # 

Saldanha, count, heads the eiqieditioni* to 
* Iteroeira, iL 878— Joins the liberals at 

C^rto, V. 131— defeated and withdraws, 

^danha de Oliviera, Don, measures of, 
against the Miguellte insurrection, v. 114— 

mlnistiy of, 116 . 

4Salo, midor, afterwards Sir R, at the capture 
of Kemeiidiue, tL 185— fhrther operations 
of, ih.— successes of, before Bangoon, 187— 
at battle of Milloon, 191-et the assault of 
Ohusnee, 235--created aknight, 287->dofeats 
of Dost Mahoniiued by, 243— operations 
^igainst him, 244— forces under, at Jellola- 
bad, 248— ordered by Macnaghten to Gabul, 
251— decides on not obeying, 254— heroic 
conduct of, at Jellolabad, 266— defence of 
Jellalaliad by, vii. 24, 26 et Mg . — relieved 
by Pollock, 28— defeat of the Aflghans, ib. 
—brigade under, during advance to Cibul, 
39— at the Huft-Kotul, 41— aent forw«*ird 
fur deliverance of tlie captives, 43— meet- 
ing with Lady Sole, 497— death of, at Mood- 

iial^^iody, vii. 45— deliverance of, 46— meet- 
ing of, with her husband, 47. 

Saleh Faciia, deposition of, iL 895— of Maid- 
an, preparations of, against the Russi.ms, 

iii. 38— forces under, and his position, 40, 
41— defeat of, at Kaiuly, 43 a evacu- 
ates Hassan Kale, and falls bock on Erze- 
roum, 45. 

Saleh Mahoiuined, Treaty with, for liberating 
Lady Sale, Ac., vii. 46. 

Salerno, enpture of, by the Neapolitan to- 
volutionists, i. 364. 

Balic ZffW’, the, in Spain, v. 102— introduction 
of, vii. 208— its abromtiou, 209. 
fialices, defeat of the wlists at, v. 225. 
Kalinas, check of Cordova at, v. 199. 

Kalis, M. de, during the Three Days, iii. 148. 
Kalismiry, marquess of, privy seal, 1852, viii. 
322 note. 

Kalisbury, speech of Lord Brougham at, y. 
80. 

Kalmon, imported, proposed new tariff on, 
vi. 296 note. _ 

Salmond, Mr, at tlie loss^f the Birkenhead, 
viiL 826. 

Kalom, Friedrich, the works of, iv. 276. 
Kalona, capture of, by the Greek insurgents, 
ii. 868— and again, ill. 64. 

Kaloidca, nacha of, ii. 897— forces under, 
1822, SSflMiuppressidh of the insunection 
in lumedonia by, 888. 

Salonica, population of, IL 8||l note^mas- 
aocres of weeks at, 867— besieaed by tlie 
insurgents, 868— establishmentpf aeadeiny 
at, V. 268. 

Kalop. additional members for, iv. 21 note. 
Baltv rise in the duty on, L 62— the taxes on, 


in India, vi. 163— the government mono- 
poly of, in India, and revenue ftom il^ 165 
—repeal of tax on, in Franc^ 1848, viiL 

Salt dnties, debate on the, in the Frendi As- 
sembly, viii. 333. 

Salt mines, the Polish, iv. 190. 

Salt tax, motion for reduction of the, iL 804 
—its reduction, ib. 

Saltash, disftanchised, iv. 20 note. 

Saltoun, lord, vii. 10. 

Saltpetre, j^ces of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note. 

Salvador, Don Sanchez, trial of, decreed by 
the Cortes, ii. 242— suicide of, 294. 

Balvandy, the works of, iii. 198— becomes 
minister of public instruction, v. 326— suc- 
ceeds Villeniain as minister of public Jn- 
structioD, vii. 193— <1cciee against, viiL 5. 

Salvas, check of the Carlists at, v. 226. 

Salveite, M., ilL 140 note. 

Salveste, M., Ensebe, at the funeral of La- 
fayette, iv. 878. 

Samos, insurrection in, and mossacre of the 
Turks, ii. 371— danger of, 406— defeat of 
the Turkish fleet off, and its deliverance, 
15.— tlireatened by the Turks, 1826, 423— 
excluded ftom Kingdom of Greece, iii. 65. 

Son Esteban, suireuders to the CarMsts, v. 
180. 

San Marciol, regiment of, revolt of, at Cadiz, 
il 297. • 

Snn Marcial, dcfeato>f Mina at 1830, iv. 109. 

San Martin, suppression of the tumult at 
Madrid b)', ii. 236— energy of, against the 
Madrid rioters, 240. 

San Miguel, M., becomes minister of foreign 
allhini, ii. 249— a member of the Spanish 
committee in France, iv. 108— premier, v. 
« 8 . 

San Roman, dismissal of, v. 209. 

San Sebastian, blockaded by the French, ii. 

• 288— surrender of, 294— blockaded by the 
Carlists, v. 179— their repulse before, 199— 
combats near, 205, 206. 

Sanchago, defeat of the royalists at, !i. 252. 

Sand, George, the romances of, iii. 200. 

Sand, the assassination of Kotzebue b}\ ii. 
88, iv. 228— his execution, and sensation 
excited by it, 228— influence of it on the 
cause of freedom, 229. 

Salford, Mr, bears tlie Burmese pro])osals 
01 peace, vi. 192. 

Sandilli, a Caffto chief, viii. .311. 

Soneijak Sheriff, the, brought out against ilic 
Janizaries, 8, 5 et displayed against 
the Russians in 1828, 15. 

Sandon, lord, returned for Liveipool, 1838, 
V. 14— and again, 1835, 409— moves the ad- 
dress, 1835, 411. * * 

Sandowy, cession of, to the British, vl. 192. 

Sondvgcl), partially disftranchiged, Sv^ 81 note. 

Sandwich, atrocities of tlie American sym- 
pathisers at, and their defeat, vi. 102— 
execution of the leaders, 103. 

Sanitary Improvements, commencopient of, 
in England, v. 6. 

Santa Cruz, the marquis de, ii. 249. 

Santa Cruz, defeat of the SiuudaidB at, ii. 
291. 

Santa Lucia, battle of, viii. 8Sr 

Santa Maria, embarkation of FerdinanA aL 
ii. 297. • 
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Santa Patii, eaptote of. at Cadiz. IL 297. 

Santander, declared a free port, L 841. 

Sittl^oi^ oi^apoleon'a attendanta at St 

Santo Porto, the Count, v. 113. 

Santoa-Ladron, a Carllat leader, his ezeca- 
tion^^v. 142. 

Sana, Pablo, execution of, v. 280. 

Sanzaa, colonel, murder of, at Palermo, i. 

of, vlL 186—inundall^ of|^841, 140.** 

Saracens, conquests of the, over the nomads 
of Northern Africa, v. 830. 

Saragossa, insurrection at, 1820, L 849— pro- 
clunation of the constitution at, 360— dis- 
«turbances in, 863— the Gommuneros in, ii. 
236— Riego’s plot at, th.— agitation on his 
arrest, 287— reception of the French In, 
289— violence of the royalists in, 293— atro- 
cities of the mob in, v. 187, 103, 195— cap- 
tured by the Carllsts, and its recapture, 
224— attempted massacres of Carllsts in, 
227. 

Sardar-Abad. capture of, by the Russians, ii. 
350— and again, iii. 11. 

Sardinia, effect of representative institutions 
in, *t. 31— contributions from France to, 
109 note— the king of, reforms introduced 
by, 362— commencement of the revolution 
iff, 369— revolt in Alessandria and Turin, 
870— the king acceptsf^he constitution, 871 
—abdication of tlie king, th.— movements 
of the insurgents, iii. 41— preparations of 
the allied sovereigns against them, «6.— in- 
creasing difflculties of the insurgents, 42 — 
their defeat, <6.— termination of the war, 

43— reaction in, and treaty with Austria, 

44— the queen of, at Verona during the 
congress, 259— king of, treaty for evacua- 
tion of his dominions, ih. — recipi'ocity 
treaty with, iU. 231 note— revolutionary 
excitement in, 1830, iv. 118— attempted 
insurrection in, 1830, 133 — liberal and 
propagandist conspiracy in, 1833, 864— pro- 
tests against the change of succession in 
BlNiin, V. Ill— treaty with, regarding the 
■lave trade, vii. 138— movement in, 1847, 
841— growing excitement in, 843— great re- 
forms introduced into, 846— constitution 
proclaimed in, 849— invasion of, threatened 
oy tte French, 1848, viii. 22— forces of, at 
the outbreak of the war with Austria, 75— 
see Charles Albert— the war with Austria, 
81 it MQ.— renewal of the war. 111— forces, 
112— faeling of the troops, 113— proclama- 
tion, ih.— abdication of Charles Albert, 119 
— armistlpe, 120vthe Deputies reject it, and 
are dissolved, 121— insurrection at Genoa, 
122— conclnsiun of peace with Austria, 182 
— condnet of her commanders duimg the 
war, 133. * 

Barmento, M., v. 184. 

Bamns. M., his work on Lonis Philippe, vii. 
142. ft 

Bsixe-Louis, surrendered hj France to the 
allies, L 108. 

BsrsUdd, general, operationa against the Car- 
lists, V. 14%. 

Bartoilns. admirsl, v. 129— minister of mar- 
titfl,190. ' 

Ssrum. disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 


Bass, seneial. vUL 208. 

Satoxy, Louis Napoleon at . review tt^ vlii. 
840. 

Sattara, the r^iah of, vL 179— taken prisoner, 
180— depoaect^OT. 9 

Sattara, capture of, by the Biitiduvl. 180— 
incorporation of, with BritUh India, viL 
112 . 

Saumur, attack on Beiniji&in Constant at» iL 
116. ^ 

Saurin, Mr, letoitiey-general for Ireland, ii, 
l02— retires, ib. c 

Sauzet, colonel, a leader of the conspiracy in 
the army, iL 111. 

Sauzet, IL, defence of the ex-ministers of 
Charles X. by, iv. 125— minister of Justice 
under Thiers, v. 807 note— on the labour 
question, vii. 182. * 

Savary, see Rovigo. 

Savenay, monument of, defaced, Iv. 822. 

Savings banks, general establishment of, in 
Great Britain, L 171-^TOgress of; in Ire- 
land, V. 62 note— of Brussels, failure of, 
856— proceedings of the French revolu- 
tionists regarding, 1848, viiL 12— suspen- 
sion of cash payments by, in France, 1848, 
24. 

Savoy, the duke of, forces under, Ac., viii. 
81— crosses the Mincio, 86-4it Sta Lucia, 
89— operations under, 102— abdication of 
Charles Albert in fkvour oi; 110. 

Savoy, attempted revolniion in, viiL 83. 

Saxe-Cobntg, princess of, matiisge of, to the 
Dnke de fvemonra, v. 875. 

Saze-Cobnrg, representation of, in the Diet» 
iv. 217 note— population and military con- 
tingent, 219 note— the family of, vL 121. 

Saxe-CoborffGotha, representation of, in the 
Diet, iv. 217 note— population and military 
contingent, 219 note-^ccepts tlie Germanic 
constitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Soze-Hildburghausen, representation of, in 
the Diet, Iv. 217 not» —population and 
military contingent, 219 note. 

Baxe-Memlngen, representation of, in the 
Diet, iv. 217 note— population and mili- 
tary contingent, 219 note. c. 

Saxe-Weimar, representation of, in the Diet, 
iv. 217 note— i^palation and military con- 
tingent, 219 note— accepts the Germanic 
constitution of 1848, riiL 181. 

Saxony, position Of the fbrcesof, in France, 
L 98— Fouebd appointed minister Oo, but 
recalled, 104— contributions froqi Fhince 
to, 100 note— marriage of Ferdinand VII. 
to princesH of, 840— revolutionary move- 
ment in. 1830, iv. 110— revolntlonaiy ex- 
citement and Incnrrectioiis in, 1831, 130— 
duchies of, representation of, in the Diet, 
217 note— votes of, in the Germanic Diet, 
ih.— population and military contingent. 
210 note— reciprocity treaty netween, and 
Holland, 248— army of, 866 note— king of, 
visit of, to Queen S^ictoria, vL 884-Otatia- 
tica of, vUL 140 note— a member of the 
ZoUverein Jv. 242, viiL 144— liberal con- 
ceSBiooa InnStB, 166-mijeet8 the Germanfo 
constitution of 1648, 180— revoluttonary 
outbreak in, 1848, 188— Gemianlo constitu- 
tion agreed to Iqr, 186 si ee^ 

Say, M., on the oante of the depremed con- 
dition of the working olasaee, iv. 806. 
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Bcanderbeg, the straggle of, sgainst the 
Turks, iv. 172. 

Scarlett^ Sir James, atto^ey-goneTal, lit. 814 
note— resigiiatiion of, 887— otoseeation of 
the y oniing Jouraal hy, 892. 

Schanftoist, l^e xefonns of. In Frassia, Iv. 
288— the mfitaiy ayirtem of, vliL 141. 

Schauftip, lieutenant, ill. 68 note. 

Schaumooig-LipM, representation of, in the 
Diet iv. 217 note— population and military 
contingent, 819 note. # 

ScheUhr, mission of, to the Duke of Orleans, 

• iv. 86. 

Scheldt the, fortresses on, terms of treaty of 
Aix-la-Ghapelle regarding, 1. 801— settle- 
ment of navigation of, iv. 848. 

Schelling, placed at the head of public in- 
sfructioin in Pni^, iv. 250— the philoso- 
phy, dec., of, 898. 

Schiller, puailel between, and Goethe, iv. 
871 — cnaraoter of his dramas, 872 — his 
powers of the pathetic and of rhetoric, ib. 
—his merits as a lyric poet, 87S— as a his- 
torian, ih. 

Sdiimnik, the, in Russia, IL 52. 

Bchlechtonan, defeat of Struve at, vlil. 161. 

Schlegel, the works of; iv. 288— the criticisms 
of, Til. 188. 

SchlegeL F.. the works of, iv. 892. 

Sohleinits^ si, minister of foreign aflkirs, 

tul lafl. 

Schleswig, capture of, by the Prussians, viii. 
159— district of, overrun by the Danes, 195. 

Schleswig-Holstein, first demands of Ger- 
many regarding, viiL 158— history of the 

a uestlon, it.— claims of the duchies, 157— 
ie revolt, i5.— invasion by Prtusla, 158— 
victory of the Dane& id. —renewed inva- 
sion, 159— armistice, 101— resolution of the 
Diet at Frankfort on, 173— settlement of, 
by Olmutz convention, 190— renewal of 
hostilities, 191 et se^.— treaty with Prussia, 
192— renewal of 193— final settlement, 

Schlick, general, forces under, viiL 241— de- 
feats of, by Gmigey, 248— Joins Windisch- 
gratz, 247— at Kapolna, 248— defeated at 
Hoi^ 251— captures Raab, 288— at battle 
of Acs, 267— defeat of Georgey by, 277. 
Bchlosser, the works of, iv. 286. 

Sdhmerling^ M., viiL 183— resigns, 176. 
Schneider, general, vlL 149 — war-minister 
under SotH; 1889, v. 868 note. 

Schoeade, general, vll. 19. 

Schoenbiimn, death of theDukeof Beichstadt 
at, iv. 866. 

Schonen, H de, ilL 140 note — signs de- 
thronement of the k^, 168 — declares 
against all n^tlatloni^ith the king, 151 
—embassy or, to the king, 155— majority 
a|ainst, as vice-president of Deputies, iv. 

School system of Scotland, pn^ed intro- 
duction pf, into England, ll 104. 

HctencyoE^ Rnaaia. IL 11— 
ht of, in Intaaia Iq Alexander, 
84— aecretarlea-general of, in Erance, 118— 
atatistloa of. In Engjland, 186~4pread of. 
In Greece, 857— the Jesnitk .anpmeaaed in 
France, ill 105-Hsnmher of, inPraasia, Iv. 
281— lepresaive measnrea against the, in 
Germsny, 281— grants for estsbliabment 


of, viL 278— government system of muiar 
Lonie Philippe, 128— the Jesuif in mnoe. 
198— deeiee for establishing, m the Papal 
States, 889— number of, in Raaeia, imL 
141. 

Schools of law, reform of, in Sardinia, viL 
841. 

Schramm, general, war-minister, vilL 847— 
resigns, 848. 

Schrekenstein, M., mlnister-at-war, viii. 188. 

Schroda, defeat of the Poles at, viii 185. 

Schnmla, the intrenched camp of, ii. 348— 
preparations at, for campai^ of 1828, iiL 
15— cavalry action before, 22— blockade of, 
it.— operations before, 24— the blockade 
raised, 85— attack on Wittgenstein before^ 
28— Turkish force in, 1829, 49— operaticgis 
of Diebitch against, 57 — passes through 
the Balkan firom, 58 — demonstrations of 
the Bnssians against, 59— operations at, 
after the pimsage of the Balkan, 61. 

Schwarzer, M., viii. 215. 

SchwartzbuTg, accepts the Germanic consti- 
tution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Schwartzenbeig, prince, viii. 101— at Carta- 
tone, 93— exposition of views of Austria 
by, 190— character of, 220— ministry of, 
237— at the abdication of the empeuar, 238 
—dismissal of Windischgratz from tlio com- 
mand, 255. 

Schwartz Rudolstadt, representation ofi in 
the Diet, iv. 21Lnote — population and 
military contingent, 219 note— a member 
of the Zollverein, 241. 

Schwartz Sundershausen, representation of, 
in the Diet, iv. 217 note— population and 
military contingent, 219 note— a member 
of the Zollverein, 241. 

Schweehat, battle of, viii. 235. • 

Schwirdel, general, execution of, viii. 281. 

Schwytz, democratic constitution of, vil 351 
—protest by, against the suppression of 
the convents, 353— a member of the Sun- 
derbund, 354. 

Science, impulse given by the war to, i. 214 
—early progress of, in Germany, iv. 267. 

Scinde, terms of treaty with Shah Soojah re- 
garding, vL 228— march of the Afighanis- 
tan expedition through, 229— reinforce- 
ments for Nott prepared in, vii. 33— de- 
s^ption of, 50—^e Ameers, i5.— British 
intercouise with, 51 — treaties with the 
Ameers, ib. — passage of Keane's army 
through, 52 — treaty of 1838 forced on 
Ameers, 52— views of Ellenborough, 53— 
new treaty proposed, i5.— and forced on 
the Ameers, 64— expedition against Emaun- 
ghur, ib. et 009.— reesh ne^tiaiions, 58— 
attack on Ontram in the Resiaency, ib.— 
forces on both sides, 57— battle of Meanee, 
ib. capture of Hyderalmd. 59— posi- 

tion of Napier, 60— annexation of Scinde, 
ib.— proceedings of Shere Mohammed, 81 
— battle of Hyderabad, 82 — capture of 
Heerpoor and Omercot^ 63— fingl defeat 
of Shere Mohammed, 84— proclamraon and 
rewards, tb.— lefiectionB on its conquest, 
85, 113. • 

Scindia, the trekty with, vi. 172— its discre- 
ditable terms, ib.—secTet1r favours the 
Findarrees, 178— heads the confederate, 
bat compelled to snbmiit, ib. 179. 
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Bcfos, tee Chios. 

Sclaves, the, original characteristic of, IL 20 
—oppose^ the Magyars in Hungoiy, viil. 
228. 

Sclavonians, the, the conquests of, ii. 317— 
settlements of, in Austna, viii. 138— num- 
bers of, in Austrian empire, ib. note— in 
Fmssia, 139— hostility Mtweon, and the 
Magyars, 208. 

Sclavonic Assembly, proceedings of, at Fra- 
me, viii. 204— dissmved, 205. 

Sclavonic character, adaptation of, to its ap- 
pointed )iart in the world, i. 40. 

Sclavonic eiiipirc, proposed formation of a, 
viii. 200. 

Scodra, pacha of, defeat of, by Bozzoiis, ii. 
4199— «ee Mustaplia— forces of, 1829, iii. 40 
—irruption of, 03— his retreat, ib. 

Scotch banks, pressure on the, 1847, vii. 
277. 

Scotch church, the Free Kirk secession fh>m 
the, vi. 80 et sea. 

Scotch farmers, jcalon.sy of, in Ireland, iii. 
271. 

Scotch notes, bill prohibiting the circulation 
of. in England, iii. 330. 

Scotch spints, Increase of duties on, iii. 383. 

Scotland, reduced pitxliice of wheat in. from 
free trade, i. 5— proportions of educated 
and uneducated criminals in, 26-^introduc- 
tOui of jury trial in civil cases into, 108 — 
its failure, ib.— the iiasochial school system 
of, 183— statistics of criminals in, 205 note 
—steam navigation first attempted in, 215 
—increasing discontent in, ii. 160— insur- 
rection in, 161— its suppression, ib.— pro- 
posed introduction of tlie school system of, 
into England, 164— proportion of children 
recOiving education in, 165— causes opfthe 
success of the educational system in, 166 
—newspapers published in, 1782, 1790, and 
1821, 198 note- arrival of Charles X., Ac., 
in, iii 158— average produce per acre in, 
174— reduction of duties on spirits in, and 
its effects, 258— crime in, 1822-30, ib. note 
— ^her early resistance to England, 268— 
criminal committals in, 1822-34, 273 note- 
extinction of tithes in, 276— the banking 
system of, 296— suppression of small notes 
prevented, 297— operation of the test and 
corimration acts regarding, 332— proposed 
scheme of refonn for, iv. 22--majority of 
members for, against the reform bill, 29 
uote, 34— violence at, during the elections 
of 1881, 33— riots in, ib.-the reform bill 
for, 86— passing of it. 56— effects of it, ib, 
—county and borough members of, under 
it, 57— ei^jcation in, 221— analogy between, 
and Germany, as to religious churaetcr, 293 
-rise of rationalism in, 294— cffci'ts of the 
reform bill cn, v. 1— outbreak of chMcra in, 
5— system of tithe commutation in, 8— the 
elections for 1833 in, 14— those of 183.0 in, 
409— burgh reform in, vl 3— immigration 
of Irich labourers into, 25— paupers in, 
1840, 69— the Free Kirk movement in, 85 
et effects of the schism, 87— reflec- 
tions on^it, ib. -the elec14on8 of 1841 for, 
148 note— Vberal mi^iority retnmod by, 151 
—passion lor self-government in, and its 
results, ib.— riots in, 1842, 285 — hanking 
act of 1845 for, 3C2— uilcs of railway com- 


pleted in, to 1850, 888 note— diminatlon of 
crime in, during mlway maids, 840«ote— 
introduction of poor-law for, 848 et 
provisions of the bill, 350— effects of the 
drainage act in, viL 288— the potato^seaso 
in the Highlands of, ib. — inefRdaiey or 
relief afforded by the poor laws, 289— the* 
potatoldlsease and fhmine In, 261— means 
taken to combat it, ib.x •contributions to 
customs and excise in, compared with Ire- 
land, 254— 4»mparative mortality in agri- 
cultural and mannfkctnring districts, 271-r 
miles of railway in, 290 note— increase of 
pauperism, and expenditure, on it, 1847-8, 
291 and note — committals for crime in, 
1844-9, 292 note— town and country rates 
of mortality in, 318 and note— produce of 
wheat in, under free trade, 160 rote— pau- 
pers relieved In, 1848*56, 817 note— pani)er- 
ism in, 1848, Ac., viii. 286— diminished pro- 
duction of wheat in, 295— population of,. 
1851, 802— mortality in town and country 
districts, tb. note. 

Scott, Sir Walter, literary character of, and 
his works, i. 217 -Lockhart’s Life of, 
239— on the coronation of George IV., ii. 
188— superintends the arrangements attho 
king’s visit, 207— his defence of the Scot- 
tish hanking system, iii. 297— attack on, at 
Jedburgh, iv. 38. 

Scott, Bn^dicr, at Mahan^pore, vii. 69. ‘ 

Scott, major, at tlie Rickabashee fort, vi. 254 
note. 

Scott, Miss Joan, afterwards wife of Canning, 
ii. 214 note. 

Scottish attainders, reversal of the, iii. 280. ^ 

Scottish banks, act of 1845 for regulating the, 
vi. 332. 

Scottish parliament, the old, legislation of, 
V. 76 and note. 

Scrope. Mr, motion by, for Irish poor-law, 
vi. 

Sculptors, recent Germi^ iv. 297 et seq. 

Scutari, the suburb of, ii. 335— population of, 
SSI note— approach of Ibraliim Fecha to, 
V. 251. 

Sea, the, impassible to nomadic harharians, 
i. .30— the mode of transit in mature civil- 
isation, ib.— command of, necessaiy to the 
Russian conquest of Turkey, ii. 345— im- 
portance of, in war in Syria, v. 245— com- 
mand of, importance of, as, to India, vl. 
158. « 

Sea-coast, military importance of, in Syria, 
V. 245, 273— great extent of, in 'India, vl. 
158. 

Seafonl, disfraniihised, iv. 20 note. 

Seaports, original, want of, in Russia, ii. 21. 

Seaton, lord, at Wellington’s funeral, viii. 
330 and note. 

Sebastian, Don, defeat of Evans by, v. 212— 
approaches Madrid, 219. 

Sclmstiaui, general, i. 131, liL 140, 146 notes— 
votes for, for the presidency, 118— protest 
against the dethwmement of the king, 147 
—mission of, to tlie Duke of Orleans, iv. 
86A.head8%ieputation offering Ifentenancy- 
general to the Dnke of. Orleans, 91— minu- 
tcL' of marine under Louis FhiUppe, 99— 
npiioscs the intervention in Spain, 108— 
becomes minister of foreign afihlni, 124— 
tenders his resignation, 148^efence of the 
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SebostUni, mnenl, oonfttiKftf. 
foreign iwioy of minioten by, 158 et Mg.— 
dnel between, and Laiftuqne, 159 note— 
on the fUl of FbUuuL and attack by the 
mob on him, 100— naignation of, 872— ne- 
gotfalUbna of, with En^and regarding Bel- 
gium, y. 355— murder of liia daimhter, yii. 
36ft— removed from the command in Faria, 
1848, 891. • 

Scbastiani, OenonlHoTaceb indemnity ti-eaty 
with the United States oongluded by, v. 

j|289. • 

Sebastopol, the naval attack on, and its fiiil- 
nre, v. 358— danger to Constantinople from, 
397— Pellssier at the storming of, vii. 176. 

Secondary punishments, necessity for cer- 
tainty in, i. 20G— neglect ot, it 182, vL 122 
—how tWs was brought about, 128. 

Secret-service money, vote for, in France, v. 
311— vote of Deputies on, 1837, 346— and 
1839, 866. 

Secret societies, formation of, in Spain, 1 336, 
358— influence of, in Itoty, 863— their ori- 
gin, ih— Cieir previous history there, ib.— 
suppression of, in Russia, ii. 46— prevalence 
of, in the Russian army, 59— prevalence of, 
in Paris, in 1819, 88— general oiganisation 
of, throughout France, 224— dangers to so- 
ciety arising from, 227— or Gominuneros 
of Spain, the, 235— increased violence of, 
in Spain, 239— formation of, in Greece, 357 
—origin and ohiects of, in Ireland, iii. 271 
—the Irish, poweiiessness ofthelawagainst, 
275- prmiosed su]ipres8ion of the inferior, 
by the Catholic Association, 278- pnwa- 
lence and objects of, in Poland, iv. 176— 
in Poland, plans of the leaders of the, ib. 
— Kotzebues murder iirompted by the, 229 
—the Prussian cabinet on the, ib. —pro- 
ceedings against, in Pnissia, 235— flirthcr 
measures against, in Germany, 244— forma- 
tion of, by the Republicans in France, 356 
—now law againsL In France, 369— debate 
on it, 379— it is poised, 372— general resist- 
ance of, to the law against them, 4b.— their 
organisation and objects, 373- -report of 
Girqd do TAin qd, v. 290-^Topo8ed fririher 
lueasures against tlie, in Iwce, 2i)9 et teq. 
—state, &c., of, in Switzerland, 814— for- 
mation of fresh, in France, 828 — efforts, 
dc., of, in Italy, vii. .SSS— forces of, in Paris, 
1848, 386— in Vienna, 1848, vili. 199. 

Sectatymism, obstacles presented by, to a 
system of national education, ii. 166— in- 
crease Sf, in Scotland, vL 87. , 

Secular c^olleges, grants to, in Ireland, vL 347. 

Sedgwick, professor, i. 234. 

Seditious cries, law agaii^, in Fiance, i. 118, 
119. • 

Seditious meetings, the net of 1817 for pre- 
vention of, i. 165. 

Seditions meetings bill, the, and vote on it, 
ii. 154. 

Seditious jmectings, Lord Tenteiden on the 
law of, w. 13 note. • . 

Seditious publications, act for supiiression 
of, ii. 153— law agamst thqp criers of, in 
Paris, Iv. 869. 

Se<lko-Sadc, appointed grand iriifti, ii. 395. 

Sedlnizkl, M., viii. 202. 

Seed, raising the potato from, vi. 357 and 
note. 


Seeds, proposed abolition of duty on, vL 368. 

Sc^to^lzoy^^lonel, cruel treatment of mo- 

Segesvai; defeat of Bern at, viiL 223. 

Seglio^ cardinal, viii. 108. 

Segovia, capture of, by the Carlists, v. 217. 

S^ur, count, tlie work of, iii. 199. 

Seine, department of, statistics of births is. 
iv. 140— elections for, viiL 34 note— Lo^ 
Napoleon elected for, 61. 

Seine canal, vote for the, vii. 136. 

Self-acting mules, general introduction of, 
iu cotton-spinning, vi. 76. 

Self-government, impossibility of, i. 28— ef- 
fects of passion for, in Scotland, vi. 161— 
right of, conceded to tlie colonies, viii. 
808. 

Selim L and II., the conquests of, ii. 332. * 

Selim, the muider of, by the Janizaries, 
ill. 4. 

SqjDpis, count, vii. 341. 

Semcnoif, revolt of tlie regiment of, ii. 44. 

Seminaries, tlie Jesuit, suppressed in France, 
iii. 104. 

Semonville, M. de, mission of, to the king, 
iiL 147. 

Senard, M., minister of interior under Ca- 
vaignar, viii. 51 note. 

Senate, the Greek, powers, &c., of, ii. 381. 

Senate, the American, collision between, 
and the president on the banking question, 
vL 54. 

Senate, demands of ^e Canadian revolution- 
ists regarding the, vi. 88. 

Senior, Mr, the works of, i. 2.H3. 

Sennoor, assigned by treaty to Mchemet Ali, 
V. 279, 396. 

Seoaiie, general, v. 209, 213— his effort 3 
agginst the revolt of the troops, 218. 

Seo d’Urgcl, regency c.stabliHhed at, ii. 251— 
defeat of tlie Constitutionalists at, ib. — 
flight of tlic regency from, 252— besieged 
by Mina, ib. 

Sepoys, ebaracter, &c., of the, as troops, vi. 
168— characteristics of the, 105— anecdote 
of the, in Scindc, vii. 63 note— discontents 
among the, 1844 , 73— number of, from 
Oude, 111. 

Sepoy revolt, causes of the, viii. 358. 

Septenniality, law of, in France, ii. 307 et eeq. 

Sepulveda, revolt of, against the Cortes, iL 
•i6l. 

Seraglio, the, at Constantinople, ii. 334. 

Scrent, tlie duke dc, i. 116. 

Scroschaners, the Austrian, viii. 112. 

Serfs, the, number and condition of, in Rus- 
sia, ii. 14— privilcgcji 'and advantages en- 
joyed by tlicin, 15— llaxtliausen on, and 
their enfranchisement ill RussHi, 17— evils 
of the system of, ib.— efforts of Alexander 
for tye enfranchisement of, 34— the eman- 
cipated, state of, in RusskL 47— number 
of, in Russia, 1831, iv. 189. 

Serfdom, necessity for, in Russia, ii. 16— en- 
tire abolition of, in Prnssia, iv. 237— rela- 
tions of, to slavery, v. 40— abolitibn of, in 
Oallicia, vii. 197. 

Serignay, general, death of, at assault of 
Constantino, v. 341. * 

Semontkouski, general, deathisf, iv. 178. 

Serru-Capriola, duke di, sent as lieutenant- 
general to Sicily, vii, 348— placed at tte 
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SemrCapriola, duke di, eonthmud, 
head of the minlitiy, 840— difBcnlties of, 
hi Sicily, th, TiiL 78— minlitfy of, 77. 

Serrano, geiiera], IkToniite of Queen Isabella, 
▼ii. 888. 

Series, M. de, rharaeter, Ac. , of, 1. 116— diosen 
president of the Chamber, 1816, 875— argu- 
ments of, Ibr the new law of elections. 276 
amendment proposed by him on it. 278— 
arguments of, in favour of the new laws 
regarding personal freedom and the liberty 
«f the press, 888— keeper of the seals in 
1818, 808— circular by, on the administra- 
tion of justice, li. 80— speech of, on the 
setum of the proscribed to Franco, 81— 
aketch of his career, 85— his character, ib. 
—views of, on the electoral law, 88— aigu- 
ftients of. for the new electoral law, 10^ 
the loyalists on, 124— appointed member 
of the Privy Council, 125— speech ot 
against the new law regarding the press, 
823— death and character of, iii. 88. 

Semirier, votes for the capital punishment 
ofNey, i. 129. 

Servia, picture of, by Lamartine, il 822— 
prosperous state of, 328— the revolt of, 
against Turkey, 383— the revolt of, and its 
resume, 350— state of, in 1821, 361— terms 
demanded by Russia for, iii. 3— and ac- 
cepted by Turkey, i&.— demands of Russia 
regarding,! at Ackerman, 8— provisions of 
convention regarding, i5.— revolution in, 
V. 268. 

Servians, race of the, ii. 819— revolt of the, 
in Hungary. viiL 220. 

Servicea m kind, abolition of, in Prussian 
Poland, vii. 197. 

Serviles, party called, in the Cortes of 1820, 
i. 853— in Spain, v. 100. p 

Scsia, the, conditions of armistice regardmg, 
viii. 120. 

Session, court of, decision of, regarding the 
old poor-law, vi. 349— decisions of, on right 
of able-bodied poor to relief, 351 and note. 

Setif, occupation of, by the French, v. 371. 

Setola, defeat of the Ghoorkas at, vi. 176. 

Seton, colonel, at the loss of the Birkenhead, 
viii. 326 and note. 

Settlement, new law of, v. 75. 

Seville, the archbishop of, speech of, at the 
opening of the Cortes, 1820, i. 354. 

.Seville, refuses to receive the governor ftp- 
pointed by the king, ii. 237, 238— tlie au- 
thorities of, defy the government, 239— re- 
treat of the Cortes and advance of the 
French on, 200— reaction against the revo- 
lution in, 202— Carlist conspiracy at, v. 178. 

‘■Sjymoor, Sir G., a lord of the Admiralty, 
1841, vi. 2b0 notd! 

Seymour, Sir EL, declaration of Nicholas re- 
mirding Egypt to, v. 262— the partition of 
TOrkey as proposed to, 334. 

'Sfakiote^ the, insnnection of, in Crete, ii 
378— heroism of, 391. 

■Sfroni, general, viii. 70. 

Sliadweuf’ Mr, becomes vice-chancellor, iii 
326. 

Shaftesborj^ partially diaftanehised, iv. 21 

Shaftesbnry, lack'd, on the decline of popula- 
tion, viii. 308. 

Sliah-Ohur, fortress pf, vii 55. 


Shahpoori, attaidcon, by &e Burmese, vi.l84. 

Shakespeare, Captain Sir Richard, aant to 
auperintend the ftrtifying of Herat, vi 341 
—liberation of the prlsoneie in Allkfaania- 
tan by, vii 45. " 

Shanghae, powers of viceroy of, vtt. k-Hsap- 
ture of, 18— opening of 20. 

Sbarpe, A., trial and aentence of,' vlL 300. 

Shaw, alderman, at the Spifleld rlota, i 73. 

Shaw, Mr, opposition of, to the tithe bill, v. 

68 . pf 

Shaw, Sir CSuurlee, evidence of, on strikes, 
vi. 75 note. * 

Sheehan, Mr, during the elections of 1886, 
iii 806. 

Sheep, consmnption in Fftris, 1789-1840, 
iU. 172 note. 

Bheemess, garrison required vii. 235 
note. 

Sheffield, members given to, iv. 21 note— vio- 
lent reform meeting at, 60— elections of 
1885 in, vi. 409— small proportion of chil- 
dren at school at, vi. 814 note. 

Sheffield and Manchester Railway, parlia- 
menta^ expenses of, vi. 888 note. 

Shelley, P. R, the poemi of, i 225. 

Shelton, general, on the first outbreak at 
Cabul, vi 850— Jealomw between, and El- 
phinstone, 858— storming of the Rickaba- 
shee fort, 4b.— defeats the Afl^hans on the 
heiights, 254— opposes removal into the 
Bam-Hisaar, 256— defeat of, at Beh-Meru, 
257 et se;.— declares against holding the 
Bala-Hissar, 862— during the retreat, 265— 
his surrender, 266 l 

Shere Mahommed, forces under, vii. 59— 
movements, Ac., of, 61— battle of Hyderar 
bad, ib. a wo.— his flight, 68— and final de- 
feat^ 64. 

Shere Singh, accession of, vii. 66— his mur- 
der, 67— revolt of, 100— operations of, 101 
battle of Chillianwallah, 102 ctseq.— retreat 
of, toward Goojerot, lO^battle of Gooje- 
rat, 105— surrender of, \06. 

Sheridan, friendship between, and Canning, 
ii. 214 note— the comedies of, iv. 277. 

Sheriffk, powers of the, under the new l^potch 
poor-law, vi. 250. 

Bheriir courts, cases in the, in Scotland, i 169. 

Shiel, Mr, daring the elections of 182A iii 
806 — description of the state of Ireland 
in 1828, 337— increased violence of, 342— 
violent language of, 1830, iv. 12 qote— 
arguments of. against the coercion act, v. 
19 et eeq. —altercation between, <iind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 57— opposi- 
of, to the tithe bill, 68— violence of, during 
the elections of 1885, 410— opposes Lord 
Londonderry's d^intment. 418— argu- 
ments of, on the Irish churen, 416— resist- 
ance of, to tithes, vi 84— revives the Catho- 
lic Association, 86— resistance of, to an 
Irish poor-law, 80— speeoih oL on the Irish 
corporation bill, 1837, 88 note— master of 
the mint, 1846, vii. 221 note— oppoeesTjord 
George Bentinck's railway scheme, 250. 

Shields, memksr given to, it. 21 note. 

Shikaigahs of Boinde, the, idi 51. 

Shikarpooif ronte of the ^ifiMiitoliitsn expe- 
dition by, vi 229, 280. 

Shinwanee Valley, ciq^eOitlon of PolloUk in- 
to the^ vU. 88. 
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SMpb* IxroadgldeB, eompuriBon of, with land 
hathulOB, ▼. 857. 

S hl^-hn ^U^, iligged filling off in, in Bng- 

Shipowners, ailments of the, against the re- 
ciprocity system, ill gSl—discuasion in- 
nnUngthe. 1827, 328. 

Shipping, BiftlBh and foreign, pioporUons of; . 
1820-51, L ISngte^British, 1702 and 1815, 
44-'StatlBtfcs oT 1818, ISO^^tish, to Ca- 
nada and the united Stains, 819 note — 
French, 1822-80, Hi. 125 note— Mr Wal- 
lace’s five acts relating to, 828— effects of 
the reciprocity sy^m in depreciating, 2S2 
—its effects on British and foreign, i&.— 
and on that with the Baltic powers, 238— 
statistics of, 1801-40, 232 note— inapplica- 
bility of ftee-trade principle to, 244— col- 
onial, new laws regarding, 1825, 260 — 
amount of, with the West Indies, v. 46— 
West Indies, 1828-41,52 note— Irish, be- 
fore and since the Union, 62 note— French, 
1837-41, 347 note-Britisb, 1834-6, 405 note 
—Canadian, increase of, since 1841, vi. 106 
—comparison of navy with. 1702 and 1838, 
138 note— British, 1815 and 1845, 838 note 
—British, increase of, 1842 to 1847, 842 and 
note— statistics oi; 1845 to 1850, viL 291 
note— British and foreign, 1842-56, 327 note 
—French, 1840 to 1847, 118 note— decline 
in, 1848, viiL 68— resnlts of repeal of navi- 
gation laws on. 292. 

Snipping interest, the old protective system 
toward the, iv. 60— practical disfranchiHc- 
ment of the, by the reform bill, 69, 70— 
subjected by it to adverse interests, 71 — 
support the repeal of the com laws, vi. 
870. 

Slioes, proposed reduction of duties on, vi. 
363. 

Shopkeepers, the, transference of political 
power to, iv. 1— predominance given by the 
reform bill to, 66— interesta of the, at 

variance with tholye of the colonies, 70— dis- 
tress of, in Paris after the Revolution, 
127. 

Shreyrabury, a miBSionoryln Barbodoes, treat- 
ment of, by the planters, v. 44. 

Shuldham, general, operations of, in Bur- 
mah, vi. 189. 

Shnmsnoodeen, defeat of, before Ghuznee, 
vii. 42. . 

Sianu treaty with king of, vi. 193. 

Siberia, the conquest of, by Ivan the Terri- 
ble, 1920— banishment to, as a punishment 
in Russia, 19— establishment of schools in, 
34— the Russian political exiles in, 71— 
number exiled to, in 1826, iii. 10— popula- 
tion of, 1831, iv. 189 mte. 

Sichem, capture of, by the Dutch, iv. 158. 

Sicily, constitiitio^st fueling in. 1. 862— 
causes which prepared for revolution in,865 
—the revolution in, 866 et mo.— negotia- 
tigaa between, and Raplea, 867— suppres- 
sion of the insurrection in, 868— overthrow 
of the revolution in, IL 41— reception of 
Lord Mlnto in, vU. 915— re^ in, 1M8, 848 
—convulsions in, 849— revdation and civil 
war in, viil. 76 et sag.— spreaff of it, 78— 
Ferdinand* dethrone, and the Duke of 
Genoa dected kiim, ih— contest at Mes- 
sina, Tfl^forces or the insurgents, 124— 


fltilure of negotiations, and renewal of the 
- war, 125— Aiu of Catania, 45.— Hubmiaaion 
of Palermo, and close of the war, 126. 

Siokak, battle of the, v. 834. * 

Siddona, Mrs, aa an actress, i. 268. 

Sidi-Bmbauck, an Arab chief, vii. 181— defeat 
and death of, 182. 

Bidi-Feruch, landing of the French at, iU. 127 
—battle of, 128. 

Sidmonth, lord, msaanres of, against the Ra- 
dical movements in 1817, i. 164— circular 
fiom, on the inaurrectiouary spirit, 179— 
defence of the Buspenaion of the habeas 
corpus act by, tb.— conduct of, on the Man- 
chester meeting, ii. 148— efforts of, to aug- 
ment the military force in 1819, 152— the 
Six Acts introduced by, 153— Impression 
made on the Radical leaders by, 154-2ef- 
forta of, for increasing the yeomanry, 163 
—at the trial of the queen, 177— firmness 
of, after the acquittal of the queen, 180— 
retirement of, from the home-secretmy- 
ship. 191— his character, ib. —attack on 
Lord Grey with regard to tlie reform bill 
by, iv. 5 note. 

Sidon, stomiiug of, by the British, v. 276. 

Sibtde, the, tone of, 1889, v. 863 — supports 
Thiers, 1840, 878. • 

Sierawiki, general, defeats of, by Kreiitz, iv. 

201 . 

Sierocm, defeat of tlie Russians at, iv.^95. 

Sierra Leone, pronosed admisKion of negro 
labourers from, vii. 223. 

SleTTa-Pambley, Don Philippe, becomes fin- 
ance minister, ii. 241. 

Siewers, general, operations under, ill. 61. 

Sikhs, the, rise of the kingdom of, vi. 217— 
Jealousy between them and the Affghans, 
gl8— origin of, vii. 76— description of them, 
and their power, 45.— their countiv, 45. — 
Rmiject Singh, 77— hostile disposition of, 
alter the death of Runjeet Singh, vL 241.— 
•S'ee Pmusb. 

Silemno, pass through the Balkan by, iii. 

68 . 

Silemo, defeat of the Italians at, viii. 86. 

Silbnc, crew of the, liberated at Algiers, iii. 
130. 

Silesia, originally a province of Poland, iv. 
173— the cotton manufactures of, 220— re- 
volt in, 1844, 258 — the estates of, their 
lueeting, Ac., in 1845, 254— Sclavonic po- 
pulation of, viii, 139. 

Silistria, the fortress of, ii. 841— the pacha 
of, operations of, against Ipailanti, 870— 
blockaded by General Roth, iii. 22— siege 
of, abandoned by the Russians, 29— garri- 
son of, 1828, 20— commencement of siege 
of, 63— description o9it, 45.8>captuxe of, 
57— convention l)etween Russia and Turkey 
fos^vacuation of, v. 812. « 

Silk, fall In, 1818 to 1822, ii. US note— remis- 
sion of duties on, 1824, iii. 222— raw and 
thrown, diminution of the duties on, 248 
—raw, prices of, 1824-6, 251 noto-^nsump- 
tion of, 1822-A 45.— fall in, 1825-S, 262 note 
-raw, reduction of duties on, 869— raw and 
wrought, imports of, 1826^, 45. note- 
prices of, 1827-9, 878 note— imports of, 45. 
—prices of, 1824-82, iv. 69 nou— fUl in 
price of, 1782-1887, vi. 70 note— impeurts of, 
1839-44, 311 note— abolition of duty on, 844 
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Silk, eontiwued, 

—prices of, 1845 to 1861, viL j286 note- 
decline in imports of, France, 1848, Tiii. 

ea • 

Silks, wrought^ exports of, 1823-49, iil 243 
note. 

Silk manofactiiro, origin of the, in England, 
iii. 242— propose redaction of duties on, 
Vi. 302; 363. 

Silk threiul, imports of, 1827o9, iii. 373 note. 

Silk trade, state of the, 1823, iii. 242— ap])li- 
cation of free trade to, 243— depressed con- 
dition of the, 1829, 373. 

Silk-weavers, discussion regarding the, iii. 
322— motion on the distress of tlie, 1829, 
869 — depressed state of the, in France, 
1^1, iv. 303. 

Silver, at present the tme standard of value, 
ii. 137— projioscd introduction of, as a 
standard of cunency, iii. 292— danger of a 
currency dependent on retention of, v. 400 
—drain of, from England to India, vi. 171. 

Silver coinage, now, in Great Britain, i. 71. 

Silver standard, a, proposed by Mr Baring. 
&c., iii. 381— arguments against it, 382 
note. 

Silviera, violent measures of, in Portugal, 
1820. ir 3G1 -expelled from Lisbon, 362— u 
Miguelito partisan, v. 114. 

Biinbschcn, gciieial, defeat of, at the Somnia 
Caiapagxia, viii. 102 — surrender of Dem- 
binski's forces to, 280. _ 

Simeon, M., called to the council of state, i. 
309— becomes minister of the interior, ii. 
93— arguments of, for re-establishing the 
censorsliin, 101— efToriH of, on behalf of 
the new electoral law, 104— aiguments of, 
for the new electoral law, 106— new law re- 
garding the censorship of the press jiroims- 
cd by, 122— the royalista on, 124— apiioint- 
cd member of the Privy Council, 12a. 

Simla bank, the, vi. 171 note. 

Simmons, M., violent declaration of, v. 356. 

Simmons, major, force under, vii. 33. 

Siinonich, marslial, captures Leopoldstadt, 
viii. 243. 

Siinonich, count, intrigues of, in Affghanis- 
tan, vi. 219— treaty arranged by, 220— his 
proceedings disavowed, 224. 

Sinclair, Sir John, the works of, i. 256. 

Sinclair, Miss, the novels of, i. 253. 

Singapore, acquisition of, by the British, vi. 
199. 

Sinking fund, the, at the close of the war, i. 
44— amount of, in 1816, 61— 1S17, 167— 
amount of, ISIS, 174— amount of debt iiaid 
off by it, 180~ -Mr Vansittart’s plan regard- 
ing, 200— the French, its amount in 1820, 
ii. 110 note— redifttion of, by tlie budget 
of 1822. 20.5— Castlcreagh’s efforts to main- 
tain, 209— itSa practical abandonment 210 
—the French, iii. 124— arrangements n>- 
garding, 1823, 224— provision for, 1825, 257 
—amount paid to, 1826-8, 321— surplus ap- 
plicable^, 1829, 369— Mr Baring's speech 
on its abandonment, 383— reflections on 
its abandonment, 384— causes which led 
to it, 385 debt juid off by, v. 78— 

entire extinction of, vL 28— entire ignoring 
of, 1845, .'{46.1 

Sipiagine, general, operations of. In Penui, 
lii. 11. . 


Sirdar Khan, installation of, at Mooltao, 
and efforts to save Vans Agnew, 4^ viL 
98. * 

Sismondi, the works of, iii. 190 et sag. 

Sisters of charity, the, during the yelloir 
fever at Baredona, ii. 287— in Fran%, ill. 
84. 

Sivas, population of, ii. 331 note. 

Six Acts, the, introduced into parliament, ii. 
153. 

Sizepolis, captufs of, by the Bussions, iil. 51 
—repulse of toe Turks at, 52. 

Skalski, murder of Gielgud by, iv. 207. 

Skariatinc, general, defeated at Herman- 
stadt, viii. 260— death of, 273. 

Skarzinski, general, forces under, iv. 197— 
operations of, 198. 

Skorret, general, monument to, i. 6(h 

Skibbcrcen, the famine in, viL 244. 

Skonleni, croaaing of the Prutli by the Rus- 
sians at, iii. 15. 

Skrzynecki, general, iv. 180— at Orocliow. 
192— utPraga, 193— appointed commander- 
in-chief, 106— his biography and character, 
V5.— attempts at negotiation, and prepara- 
tions, i&.-Jiis plan of operations, 197- his 
forces, ib. — successes of, 198 — further 
operations of, 199— plan atlopted by, t5.— 
victoiy^ of, at Iganic, 200— arrested by cho- 
lera, it. --check sustained by, 201 — forccH 
under, and operations in Lithuania, and 
against Diebitch, 202— marches against the 
Russian right, 203— and Diebitch again.st 
his rear, 204— battle of Ostrolenka, 204 — 
his repulse, 205— excitement in Warsaw 
against, 206— forces under, and prepara- 
tions, 208— inactivity of, 200— his fall, ib, 
—his magnanimity, ib. 

Slane-( Castle, visit of George IV. to, ii. 190. 

Slnnes Valley, burial of Nimoleon in, ii. 131. 

Slaves, the liberation of, nrom Algiers, 4rc., 
i. 81— increase in importation of, since 
emancipation, vii. 225— innvased importa- 
tion of, caused by tlie iffigar-diities bill of 
1846, 228 — treaty between England and 
Franco regarding right of search for, 196. 
—.See Ncgiu 

Slave -grown sugar, declaration of* Peel 
against, 1841, vi. 142— Palmerston on the 
admission of, 144— proposed reduction of 
tliities 011 , 828— alleged necessity for ad- 
mission of, vii. 221— pro]K>8ed reduction of 
duties on, 222 et «rg.— increa&ed p^uc- 
tiun and imiiort of, since 1847, 227^aiiil 
note. • 

Slvve slii}>B, the modem, vi. 110 —the Spanish 

■ and Poi-tugucse, vii. 225— u Brazilian, pic- 
ture of, 226 note. 

Slave states, incrcaied production in, since 
emancipation, v. 53. 

Slave trade, the, treaty with Spain, Ac., for 
the abolition of, i. 182— and for its limita- 
tion, 840— resolution of the Congress of 
Verona regarding, 260 — convm^n^ lie- 
tween France and England regaming, iii. 
97— importance it had assumed, v. 89— ih- 
fluenee of abdition <ff, in fixing the negroea 
on particular estates, 41— impetus given 
by cmancqiation to, 63— Lora Brougliaiii 
on the Increasing horrors of, iH. 110 et eeq. 
—Palmerston on the suppression of, 144 
the right of search in connection with, 317 
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Slave trade, the, eonfinvet?. 

^elftged etfect of admisBion of slave-grown 
sogara in restoring, vir. 225--its increased 
extent and horrors, <6.— •effect of the ad- 
mis^n of slave-grown sugars on, 228— ' 
efforts of fiDgland for the suppression of, 
137— treaty with France for its suppres- 
sion, i6.— and with the allied powers, 138 
—is not xatiflei^ 189. , 

Slavery, necessity for, in Russia, iL 16— in 
early times, r. 42— Tesoluti>ns of parlia- 

e meut in 1823 regarding, and their rmeetton 
by tlie planters, 43— Orders in Council 
regarding, 1831, 87— the Orders in Council 
of 1831 regarding, 44— resistance in the 
colonies to these, 45— the alleged encour- 
agement of, by admission of slave-grown 
sugar, vti. 222— explnnations of conduct of 
England with regard to, 229— abolition of, 
in Scinde. 65 — abolition of, throughout 
France, vili. 60. 

Sleigh, general, capture of Dooijun Saul by, 
Vi. 198. 

Sliding scale, proposed, 1827, ill 319— adop- 
tion of the principle of the, 330 — argu- 
ments of Peel fur a, vi. 291- -that proposed 
by him, ih. et sa;.— reception of it in the 
country, 294— the protectionists on the ef- 
fects of the, 368— operations of the, in ad- 
mitting com duty-free, 380. 

Small notes, former acts prohibiting, iiL 280 
— more steadfast circulation of, 295— bill 
probibitiiig the circulation of Scotch, in 
England, 330— effect of the suppression of, 
ill stimulating the desire for reform, 868— 
oontiuction of currency caused by their 
entire suppression in 1829, and distress 
caused by it, 373— suppression of, fall of 
prices caused by, and influence of this in 
compelling the i-emission of taxes, 386— 
efTecra of the wont of, in France, vii. 126. 

Small notes bill, introduction of, ii. 206— de- 
bate on the bill for suppressing, iii. 288 et 
it is carrieu, 292— its effects, 293— 
augmentation of eurrcncy caused by, 1823, 
218. 

SmaU jfiropcrtics, alleged effect of, on agri- 
culture, iii. 89— etTccts of the, in France, 
172. 

Smart, sergeant, during the outbreak in 
Glasgow in 1848, vii. 295. 

Smith, Adaig, influence of, i. 232— views of, 
onetlie currency question, ii. 134— on a 
paper mirroncy, 136— on the effect of varia- 
tions m the currency, 137— on the beuellts 
of an inconvertible paper currency, 140 
note— on the navigation laws, iii; 228— ex- 
ceptions to firee-tra^ principle by, vi. 
291. 

Smith, boron, the case of, and proceedings 
of parliament on it, v. 57. 

Smith, Dr, conversation of Cobbett on the 
potato witlK vi. 357 note. 

Smith, Sir Bfarry, atLMoodkee. vii. 84— at 
Ferozeshah, 86— capTure of Dnurum Kote 
by, 90— subsequent movements, t5.— battle 
of Aliwal, 91— called up tdiSobraofl, 92— 
at Sobraon, ih., 98— oporationa of, against 
the Caffirca, viil. 811, 812— at Wellington’s 
fdneral, S.S0 and note. 

Smith, Mr J., on the reform bill, Iv. 27 note. 

Smith, Sir Lionel, reeonimcnds the abolition 


the^uSTTi’*^^^*^ system, vi. Ill— oa 

Smith, Sydnw, as an essayist, i. 238— on 
Lord John Rnssell, iv. 9— ^n tne delusiona 
prevalent regarding the reform bill, 85— 
character of liord Melbounio by, vi. 1. 

Si^h tho missionary, trial and death of, r. 

Smith, lieutenant, death of, at Hyderabad, 
vij. 62. 

Smith, mejor, in Gwalior, vii. 69. 

Smith, general, operations of, against the 
Peishwah, vi. 179— captures Sattaia, ISO- 
further successes, i5. 

Smith, colonel, repulse of, at Kyploo, vi 186. 

Smith, Mr, of Norwich, on the pound, i 193 
—ailments of, for repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, iii. 332— on the effect of 
Catholic emancipation in increasing the 
desire for refoim, 368. 

Smith, Mrs Charlotte, the novels of, i. 249. 

Bmithors, innrder of, by Tliistlewood, ii. 159. 

Smollett, the novels of, i. 249. 

Smyrna, population of, ii. 331 note— massa- 
cres of the Greeks in, 367— renewed mas- 
sacres in, 376 — acknowledgment of Melie- 
met All by. v. 254— establishment of aca- 
demy at, 267. • 

Smytlio, Miss, aftcrwanls Mrs Fitzherbei't, 
vi. 42. 

Sneyd, captain, at the battle of Dunabnq vi. 
188. . 

Soap, reduction oAluty on, 1833, v. 31 and 
note— proposed reduction of duties on, vL 
363. 

Sobanski, insurrection in Podolia under, iv. 

202 . 

Sobieski, the deliverance of Vienna b}% ii 

Subraon, position of tlie Siklis at, vii. 01— 
battle, 92 et setj. 

Sobrier, M., leader of thor extreme party, 
viii. 29, hH. 

Soobozannet, general, operations under, near 
VaiTia, iii. 27. 

SocM'nlism, spread of, among the working 
classes ill France, iv. 383, vui. 121, 123, 126 
-blindness of the govenmient, Ac., to its 
iliingers, 124— spread of, in Gallicia, 198- - 
declaration of l^rmatine in favour of, 375. 

Sogialisis, tho efforts of tlie liberals to keep 
b-ack, vii. 374— true jmiiciples of, viii. 8— 
answer to their doctrines, 9— great demon- 
stration of, 28— discontent of, with tho 
I'xpcutive commission, 36 — division be- 
tween, and the Assembly, iA— insurrec- 
tion of, 37 rtitc?.— insurrection resolved on 
by, 41— measures against thqm, 42 — the 
insnrrection, 43 et so}.— views of, ns enun- 
ciated by Proudhon, 54 — abortive insurrec- 
tio# of, June 1849, 339— Jlight of their 
loaders, .240— triumph of, in elections for 
Paris, March 1850, 342— revolt of, after 
the coup d’etat, 356. 

Soei6te Dissidente, the, vii. 886. • 

Society des Droits de I’Hommc, revolt of 
June 1848 organised under, viii. 43. 

Sod4tu dcs Families, the, in Pqiris, its orga- 
nisation, Ac., V. 361— it is diang^ into La 
Socicto des Saisons, ib. * 

Soci4t6 Gauloisc, the, at Lamarqiic’s fnncral, 
iv. 3.20. • 
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SocUti CMnirale de Braxelles, cash payments 
snape^ed by, 1848, viil. U7. 

tSoci^ des SaisoBS, oiganteation, objects, 
Ac., of tlfi; V. SSl-^inaumctioii of, 862. 

Society, spread of the exclusive system in, i. 
268— its effect, 267~stracture of, in Ger- 
many, its influence on their comedy, iv. 
277. 

Bohahini, death of, at Sphacteria, ii. 412. 

Soldiers, danger of leaving them mingled 
with insurgent mobs, iii. 163 — old and 
young, Wellington on, viL 272 note— dis- 
banded, number and influence of, in Qalli- 
cia, 199. 

Soleuie, changes in constitution of, 1830, iv. 
117. 

Solignac, general, v. 129. 

Sintyk, Roman, moves the dethronement of 
Nicholas in the Polisli Diet, iv. 180— on tlie 
prosperity of Poland, 1831, 190 — plan of 
attack recommended by, 200. 

Sttmerset, Lord Fitzroy, sent by Wellington 
to Madrid in 1833, ii. 267. 

Somerset, Lord Granville, commissioner of 
land revenue, 1836, v. 407 note— chancellor 
of durhy of Lancaster, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Somerset, colonel, repulse of, by the Gatfees, 
viii. ?12. 

Somerset, major, death of, at Ferozeshali, 
vii. 89. 

Sonerset, a<lditional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

Soriima Campagna, defeat of Charles Albert 
at the, viii. 103. 

Somnauth, removal of the gates of, vii. 43, 

49. 

Sonderhaiiscn, accepts the Germanic consti- 
tion of 1848, viii. 181. 

Sons of Liberty,” the, in Lower Cam^a, 

Vi. 89. 

Sonjah-ool-Moolk, Shah, accession of, and 
treaty with the English, vi 211— dethrone- 
ment of, 216— his after adventures, and ef- 
forts to regain his throne, it.— determina- 
tion of the British government to restore, 
225— his incapacity, Ac., tb.— treaty for liis 
restoration, 236— preparations and forces 
for expedition, 227— march of the exited! • 
tion, 2^ €t »eq . — ^massacre of Ghazee pri- 
soners by, 234— entry of, into Cabul, 237— 
unpopularity of, 238 — imgcants, Ac., at 
Cabul, 239— suspected of complicity in file 
insurrection, 246— general desertion of, 247 
—on the conduct of the British officers at 
Cabul, 249 note— attempt of, to save 
Ifeimes, 250— urges removal into the Bala- 
Hlssar, 256, 258 -terms of the capitulation 
regarding, 259— murder of, vii. 36— family 
of, take refbge wAh the British, 47— terms 
of treaty with, regarding Scinde, 52. 

Soojah-ool-Dowlah, murder of Shah l^ah 
by, viL 36. 4 

Sophia, the princess, iii. 311. 

Sophia, pass throu^ the Balkan by, iii. 

5 ®- 

Sordut Sidhh, vii. 67. 

Soudjonk-Ksi4, capture of the ^ixen at, vL 

Souliotes. sr^ulfotes. 

Soulo, defeat o&the Turks at, ii. 878. 

Soult, nmrshal, i. 809— made a <dievalier of 
the Cordon Bleu, i^L 85— during the Jubl- 
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lee, 92— created a peer,' 99— and the ineniv 
rection of St Merl, 161— beoomee mtaieter- 
at-war, iv. 124 -Measures proposed by, 
against the Lyons Insnrgtots, 808— ad- 
vances against them, and their eubmjhieibn, 
809— preparations of, iMinet the linurrec- 
tlon of 1882, 882— iniOtary measuree of, 
against the insurgents, 88^fbrce8 accu- 
mulated by, ib.— recommends abandon- 
ment of the Tuileries, 885— his plan of 
operations, 4b.— their racceas, ib.— stonn- 
iag of Cloister of St Merl, 886— become^ 
premier, 841, 855— circular to the prefects 
by, 855— measures of, in Algeria, and or- 
ganisation of the Zouaves, 866— ^plied to 
to form a ministry on the fall of Thiers, v. 
276— resignation of, 284— causes of It, ib, 
note— refuses the premiership in 1834, 287 
—recommends the king to send for Thiers 
on Hole’s resignation, 859— second minis- 
try of, 862— measures of, in the East in 
1839, 369— minority in the Deputies against, 
376— his resignation, fb.— sgaln becomes 
premier, 891— his ministry, to. note— urges 
the fortification of Pari& 395— his military 
view of the qiiestion, ib.— at the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, vi. 120— character 
and influence of, vii. 164— at the last coun- 
cil of Louis Philippe, 804. 

Sotindgurh, defeat of the Ghoorkaa at, vL 
176. 

Sourds et Mnets, Institution des, grant for, 
iv. 360 note. 

Sonter, captain, during the retreat firom Ca- 
bul, vi. 266. 

South America, money raised in, 1803-22, 1. 
10 note— results of republicanism in, 31— 
diminished supply of the precious metals 
from, 48— succours sent from England to 
the insurgents in, 207— punishment of *the 
conduct of England toward, 212—108868 
sustained by her intercourse with, ib.— 
decline on her exports to, ib.— cause of the 
loss of the Spanish colmiies in, 819— influ- 
ence of the Cortes of 1812 on, 829— noto 
fVom England at Congress of Verona re- 
garding independence of, U. 260— British 
exports to, 805— uqjnstiflableness of the 
English Intervention in, 816— its ultimate 
effects on England, i5.— effect of the revo- 
lutions in, on the currency of Great Britain, 
iii. 217— exports to, 1817-25, jb. note— act 
regarrling importanon of produce ftom, 
228— formal recognition of the republics 
of. by England, 262— Canning's iheasnres 
with regard to, 825— drain of gold to, 879— 
increased supply of precious metals from, 
184^ ^^^^creai^ supplies of gold from, 

Sontli 'American colonies, effects of the loss 
of, on the finances of Spain, L 827, 841— 
decree of the home government iregaidlng, 
1818, 341— fete of flret expedition against 
them, 842— proceedings or the lil|Bnu^v- 
ernment witn legardf to, 861 

South American insuigenti, bill to prevent 
succeurs to Qie, I. 207 Msto.— the fmcconre 
still continue, 210, 211. 

South Ameman mines, losses by the, 1825, 
ill. 261 j • 

South Americsn mining companieB, the, 1825» 
iii. 252 and note. 
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Boafh Ameridui repnUioa, the, amoant of the 
loeps to, iL 260^recQgnition oi; by Great 
mtain, and viewa of the goremment on 
itr 802el «eg.-^ectB of thia on IMtlah in- 

» L 805— efibrta in Franee for recogni- 
, tti. 87— effeot of the independ^ce 
of, on the currenoy of Great Britain, 818 
— reoognlaed by Spain, v. 818 — acknow- 
ledgment of tbe Irench repnbllo by, viii. 
86 > 

Sooth Amerioan rev01otiona«itbe, effecta of, 
on the minea, i. 48— effecta of, in diininiah- 
ing the auppty of the preoioua metals, U. 
141— infloence of. on the conduct of Eng- 
land towards Spain, 266. 

South American apeenlationa, drain of apede 
caused by the, 1826, iii. 866. . 

South Caioli^ atatlatica of banlu in, vL 48 
note. 

South-Eastern Ballway, parliamentary ex- 
penses 0 ^ Ti. 888 note— mil in, 1846*5S; vii. 
289 note. 

South Sea Islands, spread of Christianity in 
the, vi. 828. 

South Wales, the Rebecca riota in, vL 814 et 

ggq, 

South-Western Railway, lUl in, 1846-52, viL 
289 note. 

Southampton, non-registration of foreigners 
at, vi. 864. 

Southern Australia, iwinciples of colonisa- 
tion ndimted in, vi. 12^ 124. 

Southey, Robert, the works of, i. 223 et teq. 
Southwark Bridm, London, i. 268. 

Souza, inadame de, i. 98 note. 

Bpafeld riots, the, i, 72. 

Sjiain, effect of representative institutions 
in, L 81 — position of the forces of, in 
France, 98— treaty with, for abolition of 
slave trade, 182— remoiistrancea of, against 
tlie aid given the South American insur- 
gents, 807— alleged treaty with, regarding 
succours to the Srath American insurgents, 
308, 216— commefte with her South Ameri- 
can colonies, 218— analogy of the early his- 
tory of, to that of England, 817— her colo- 
nieg not a source of weakness, ib.— benefits 
she Serived from them, 818— commercial 
decline of, ftom the loss of her colonies, 
819— her tyrannical rule over them, 820— 
her colonial exports sU of foreign manufac- 
tnres, {6.-^ant of industry in the national 
cluster, 821-dier physical circumstances 
favoured commerce but not manufactures, 
ib.— eflbcts of the long-continued hostility 
with the Moors, 323 — impolitic laws of, 
with regard to money, 823— efliecte of tlio 
Roman Catholic fait^on, ib.— difference 
between the towns aim the country os to 
political opinion, 824— disposition of the 
army, ib.— tendencies and Influence of the 
church in, 826— state of the peasantry, ib. 
of the nobility, 826— efllsota of the loss of 
hei^i^ American ooloniea on her reve- 
nues, 886— the consfitntion of 1812, 827— 
democKsttc character of the oonatitution, 
ib.— its unsuitahleness to th 9 peoplep 828 — 
unpopularity of the Cortes and constitu- 
tion, ib— character of Ferdinaim VII., 831 
—his arrival, and treatment by the Cortes, 
ib.— their unpopularity in, 882— decree of 
Valencia, ib. — Tfdoicings on it, and re- 


Spain, eowtiwiudL 

tun of the king to Madrid, 888-deapotie 
intMum of theldng, and re-estobHohmeut 
of the limuisition, 884-discodlient thereby 
ej^ted in various districts, 836— revolt of 
Mina In Navarre, tb.— fresh arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the crown, ib.— revolt of For- 
Her, 886— its faUure, and his death, ib.— 
invasion of France by, in 1815, and retreat 
of her troops, 837— fresh tyrannies of the 
king, ib.— new ministry, and cliange of po- 
licy, ib.— restoration of the Jesuits, and 
other despotic measures, 388— double mar- 
riages between its royal family and that of 
Portugal, ib.— insurrection in Valencia, 889 
—conspiracy in Barcelona, ib.— papal bull 
remrding contributions by the cimrch, 840 
—treaty regarding Queen of Etruria, ib.-— 
treaty with Great Britain for limitation of 
the slave trade, tb.— its internal state, the 
army and navy, 341— penury of the finances, 
ib.— death of ue queen, 342— (kte of first 
expeditiou to Lima, ib.— fresh revolt in 
Valencia, and its suppression, ib.— causes 
of that in the Isle of Leon, 843— efforts of 
the liberals to promote it, tb. — the revolt 
of the army at Cadiz, 844 et sery.— measures 
ngaliist it, tb.— sale of Florida to th» United 
States, 345— marriage of the king, 346— re- 
volt of Hiego and Qniroga at Cadiz, ib.— 
measures of the government against them, 
347— insurrectiom at Corunna and in Na- 
varre, 848— revolution at Madrid, and ac- 
ceptance of the constitution by the king, 
349— roflectiuiis on the revolution of 1820 
in, 850— its rapid progress, ib.— reception 
of it at Barcelona, tb.— massacre at Cadiz, 
351— new ministry, ib.— first ineasutes of 
the new government, 852— establislimeiit 
of clubs, Ac., tb. — legislative measures, 
Ac., ib.— meeting of tlic Cortes, and their 
coiu])OBition, 353— disorders in the provin- 
ces, tb.— opening of tlie Cortes, 854— report 
on the state of the anny, ib.— leaders (if 
the Cortes, ib.— suppression of the Jesu- 
its, and measures regarding entails, 855— 
financial measures, ib.— tumult at Madrid, 
and dismissal of Riego, 356— closing of the 
session, and rupture with the king, tb.— 
reception of the decree against the priests, 
^7— complete triumph of the revolution- 
ists, 358— society for executing Lynch law, 
t'b.— identity of its lecent history, and that 
of Portugal, 359— effects of the revolntlou 
in, on the latter, tb.— influence of, on Nap- 
les, 864— character of the revolution of 1820 
in, ii. 212 — attempted restoration of the 
royal authority, 230— unening qjTthe Cortes, 
and dismissal of the ilnnisters, 231— con- 
duct of the Cortes, and appointment of new 
miniitry, ib.— effect product by tlie crush- 
ing of the insurrection in Maly, ib. — out- 
break of revolutionary friry in the east, 282 
—revolutionary laws passed by the Cortes, 
ib.— murder of the pnest Vinuesi^ 288— in- 
stitution of Uie Order of the Hammer, ib. 
—insurrection in Navarre, and its suppres- 
sion, 234— proceedings of thefortes, in- 
state of the finances, and measures regard- 
ingtliem,ib.— fresh tumults AModrid, 235— 
Murillo resigns, ib.— the secret societies or 
Communeros of, tb.— g^ot of Riego, and hia 
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fipain, eoiUlnued, 

arrest, 286<-tumiatB at Madrid on it, t6.— 

S dlow fever at Baxeelona, 287— firesh agi- 
tion, {65— revolt at Corunna, 288— open- 
ing of extraordinary Cortes, {6.— their con- 
tradictory resolutions, 232— irresolute con- 
duct of we king, and royalist insurrection 
•in the nortl^ io.— proposed laws against 
the press and the dubs, i6.— composition, 
{^c., of the new Cortes, 240— new ministry, 
241— opening of the Cortes, and state of 
the finances, t6. — general disturbances 
over, 242-^roceed{ng8 of tlio Cortes, and 
progress of the civil was^ i6. cfMj.— severe 
laws passed by the Cortes, 244— great ex- 
tension of the civil war, 245— ^leplorable 
state of the finances, i6.— riot in Madrid, 
^6— the struggle between the Royal Guard 
and the garrison, t6.— entire overthrow of 
the royal authority, and new ininistiy', 249 
— ^provincial appointments, Ac., ib. — sevc- 
ritlea of the goveminent, 2M— execution of 
Elio, {&.— continued civil war in the north, 
251— vigorous measures of tlie revolution- 
ary goveminent, ih. -disasters of the roj’al- 
ists, 252— effect pmduced hy these, 253— 
effects of the triumph of the revolutionists 
in, France and Buroiic, {6.— views in 
Great Britain regarding French interven- 
tion, 255— danger of renewal of tlic family 
ofinimct between them, i6.— aiiioimtofthe 
British loans to, 256— views of the cabinet. 
Ac., on the revolution li, 257— instnuitioiis 
to the French plenipotentiaries at Verona 
on, 261— and to the English, i6.— measures 
adopted by the majority of the congress, 
262— questions proposed by France, and 
answers of the other powers, i6.— nipturc 
of negotiations wiUi Franco, and igth- 
drawal of the French amliassador, 2o7— 
i^ply of the government to the manifesto 
of mnee, 268— discussion in tlio English 
parliament on, 270 et England decides 
on non-intervention, 273— speech of Cha- 
teaubriand on, 274 ef K 9 .— and of Manuel, 
279— enthusiasm in France for tlie inter- 
vention in, 282— preparations for it, i6.— 
and of the liberals in France against it, ib. 
— ^feelings in England regarding it, 283— 
first difficulties of the French in, 286— forces 
of, 287— imperfect organisation, &c., of the 
anny, and feelings of the population, {6.— 
oomineuuement of tlie invasion, 288— rapid 
progress of the French, ib. et their ad- 
vance to Madrid, 289— proclamation of the 
French, i6.— tlio French advance into An- 
dalusia, 291 — proceedings of the Cortes, 
and deposition of the king, i6.— violent re- 
action, 292— thMecree of Andqiar, 293— 
irritation of the royalists, 294— dissolution 
of the Cortes, and liberation of the king, 296 
—his first 4 )^, 207— cruelties of the royal- 
ists, t6.— execution of Riego, 299— entiy of 
the king into Madrid, {6.— new ministry', 
Ac., SOj^-distracted state of, after the re- 
storatibn, i6.— intervention of Russia in, 
offered and declined, 302— former trade of, 
with her colonies, 805— inferences from the 
resnlt of Vie revolution of, 813— ability and 
moderationttf the French invasion, 814— 
it was Justifiable, 815— origin of the differ- 
ences between, ayd Portu^l, 1826, iff. 307 . 


pain, eoHtiniied. 

— grovemment of, refhse to recognlsvLouis 
Fnilippe, iv. 108s-attempt from Faria tt> 
revolutionise, 1830,16.— it favouredby Louis 
Philippe, Ac., id.— its frilure^ 109— Ohango 
of the order of succession in, 118— Aiotives 
and ol^ects of it, 46.— promulgation of tho 
decree, 119— influence of the revolutionary 
wan on, v. 82 ei «».— Btxpggle during tho 
reign of Ferdinand, vii. 84— effoct of tho 
French liit^'ention in 1823, 85— state of 
the finances, and effect of this, 46.— state 
after the French withdrew, 46.-dlfiicu1ti(A 
of the government, 9S— intrigues and dis- 
sensions, 94— debt oontiacted, Ac., 46. note 
—sides taken by England and France, 94— 
secret absolutist conspiracy, 95— suppres- 
sion of tho revolt, 96— cruelties pf govern- 
ment, {?>.— new ministry, 97— insurrection 
in Catalonia, 46.— false reports of liberals, 
98— insurrection by them. 99— cruelties of 
the royalists, 46.— Indifference to the de- 
niocratic constitution in, ib. — sympathy 
from abroad witfi the two parties, 100— 
marriage of the king to Queen Christina, 
101— law of, 08 to female succession, 102— 
intrigues with a view to changing it, 103 et 
se^.— preparations of both parties, 104— ir- 
resolution of the king, 105— measures of 
the queen's party, 106 ef »eq . — ^new minis- 
tiy, 107— its proceedings, 46.— death of tho 
king, and proclamation of Queen Isabella, 
100— position of the European powers, 46. 
et set/.— rcftognition of Don Miguel by, 124 
—tho quadraplc alliance, 134— state of par- 
ties in, at this time, 188 ri seq.— the nobifity, 
140— effect of the intervention of Franco 
and England, 141— history of the Corllst 
war, 46. et its cruelties, 147— scene of 

thevrar, 148— atrocities urged by tho, gov- 
ernment, 153— fi'esh agreement of Franco 
and England, 160— change of generals and 
plans, 165— the Elliot convention, 175 et 
seg.— effect of the Caltist successes, 178— 
demand for ihrther foreign intervention, 46. 
184— riots and atrocities of tho mob, 187— 
revolutionary movements, 190 et eeq . — 
changes In ministry, 46. — rovolfftfun at 
Madrid, 208 et «e 7 .— forced loan, Ac., 210 — 
new Cortes, 211— finances, 46.— reco^iition 
of the South American States, 212— revolt 
of Uie troops, and overthrow of the minis- 
try, 218— difficulties of govefnment^ 222— 
close of the war, 232— overthrow of the 
queen mother, 233— Espartero regent, 46.— 
his overthrow, 2.34— reflections on the re- 
volution, 46. et sro.— its subsequent pro- 
gress, 240 et so;.— intervention in, 1886, ad- 
vocated by Tliierfli* v. 816— cause or the decay 
of the colf)iiie.s of, vi. 107— position of, to- 
wrard England, 1841, 281— treaty of 1817 
with, regarding the slave trade, vii. 137— 
former law of, regarding the succession, 
208— its abromtion, 209— danger te Eng- 
land from allianc# between Fikneo and, 
208— iilienation of the king and queen, 888 
— igterventipn of, in Rome, vllL 128— final 
results of French revolution in, 358. 

Spaniards, 8 the, and tho slave trade, vi. 

110 . 

Simnisli army, the treocbeiy of the, in 1880, 
i. 360. 
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Spanish hondhoben, influence of the, in 
Eiffland on the Spanish question, ii. 250. 

: Spanish church, papahhull regarding contri- 
ratlon by tho, L 340. 

. Spanish marriages, the, negotiationa between 
Flince and England on, vi. 320— history of 
the question, vii. 208 et coldness in 
consequence between France and England, 
206— who wijf to blame in them, 218— the 
FHnce de Jomville on, 303. 

•Spanish question, importaime and dangers of 
. the, 1830, y. 316— resignaflon of Thiers on 
• it,». 

Spanish reyolution, influence ot in Naples, 
i. 364— diObrent views taken of the, in Eng- 
land and France, ii. 212— effects of, on 
(Ireece and Turkey, 860— influence of the, 
en Qgrmany, iv. 226— of 1820, disastrous 
effects of, on Germany, 260. 

Spanish slave-ships, tlie, vii. 226. 

Spanish war, objects of the French govern- 
ment in the, iii. 167. 

Spanish West Indies, increased importation 
of slaves into the, viL 225. 

Speakership, division on the, 1885, v. 410. 

Special constables, enrolment of, in Loudon, 
vii. 297. 

Specie, abundance of, in 1818, i. 175— drain 
of, ftom England, 1825, iii. 256. 262 and 
note— drain of, from Bank of Engiand to 
America, 1838, Ac., vi. 65— averages of, in j 
Bonk, 1888-40, 66 note— failure of the bank I 
charts act to prevent witlidrawol of, vii. j 

281— drain of, from Franco, 1846, 364— 
scarcity of, in France, 1848, viiL 12. 

Spectator, the, supports the refonii bill, iv. | 
35. 

•Speculation, tendency of variations in the 
currency to foster, ii. 138— the distress of 
1825 attributed to, iii. 288— alleged causes 
of it, 292— rage for, in Germany, 1838, iv. 
245— increase of, in France, 1836, v. 304— 
fever of, in France, 1838, 347— tendency of 
the monetary flystem to foster, 401— fer- 
vour of, 1844, &c., and its direction to 
railways, vi. 336— influeuce of, oii mercan- 
tile character, 338— alleged influence of, on | 
tn^moneiary crisis of 1847, vii. 264— effect i 
of the bank charter act in fostering, 279, 

282— effects of the monetary system in in- i 

flaming, 304— how fostered by the bank i 
charter act, 310— passion for, in France, 
1841, 116? j 

Spraulative Society of Edinbnigh, the, i. 185. 

Spelt, firodnce of, in France, iii. 173 note. 

Spencean Philanthropists of 1817, the, i. 164. 

Bpexzia, maritime im]iortance of, ii. 336— re- 
volt of, 365— tlircatened by the Turks, 
1826, 423. • 

.Spliactcria, capture of, by the Turks, ii. 
412. I 

Spices, fall hi, 1825-6, iii. 262 note. 

Spires, the biwop of, iv. 249. 

.Spfrits, rise in the duty on, i. 62— reduction 
of duties on, 1825,411. 257 note— disoussion 
on this, 257— increase of crime caused by 
It, 258— a flt subject fo^taxatian, 259— 
dangers, Ac., of cheap, tlT— quantity con- 
sumed, and criminal commitments. 1821-48, 
46. note— Increase of duties on, 888— con- 
sumption of, in England, 1722 and 1833, v. 
413 - fall in price of, 1782*1837, vi. 70 note 


—proposed increase in duties on, in Iro- 
Iwd, 296— decreased consumption of, in 
Ireland, 304— this only temporary, 805— 
increased consumpt of. daring railway 
mania, 340 note. 

Spitalflelds, the silk-manufhctures of^ iiL 
242— state of the silk-weavers in, 1880, 369 
note— riots in, 369. 

^leny, bsron, a Hungarian emissary in 
Italy, viil. 111. ' 

Spohr, the works of, iv. 301. 

Spring Bice, Mr, arguments of, against re- 
peal of the Union, v. 60 et w?.— statistics 
regarding Ireland given by, 01 note— be- 
comes colonial secretary, 64— chancellor 
of exchequer. 1835, 420 and note— votes 
against Mr Villiers’s motion on the com 
laws, vi. 130. * 

Stacey, colonel, at the Kojuck Pass, vii. 34— 
at Sobraon, 92, 93. 

Stock, mafor, forces under, in Scinde, viL 
60— at Hyderabad, 62. 

Stadion. cotmt, minister of interior, viii. 237 
—during the discussion on tlio constitu- 
tion, 289. 

Stacl, M. de, views of on the electoral law, 
ii. 87— course followed b}', after the fall of 
Decozes, 98. 

Stael, madame do, ii. 232— the woms of, iii. 
185 et seq . — on the works of Ixssing, iv. 
207— on Wicland, 268— on Goethe, 269— on 
comedy, 278— on the fine arts, 297— the 
Duke do BrogEs married to the daiuditer 
of, V. 289. 

Stafford, intended rising at, 1817, i. 166. 

Stafl'ordshire, additional members for, iv. 21 
note— election of 1835 in, vi. 2— riots in. 
1843, 284. 

^ge, the, present state of, in France, iii. 
212— influence of, on the modem French 
school of painting, 215— Goetlie’s picture 
of the influence of, iv. 271. 

Stump duties, the, iii Russia, ii. 25— pro- 
posed equalisation of, in Ireland, vi. 296. 

Stamp duty oii pamphlets, law imposing, in 
France, iv. 369. 

Staiulard, denial of tlic intended repeal of 
the com l.aw8 by the, vi. .361. 

Standard of value, effect of flnctnatioiia in 
the, ii. 134— what is it? 137--Huskis8on 
on, 200— Peel’s definition of, vi. 328. 

Standing annies, increase of, from the revo- 
lution of 1S4S, i. 12. 

Stsuiding army, want of a, in Poland, iv. 
173. 

StandischeVerfassung, the, in Germany, viii. 
142. 

Stanhope, earl, speech of, on the national 
distress, 1830, iv. 37fFet seq,* 

Stanhope, Colonel Leicester, arrival of, in 
Qipcce, ii. 403. 

Stanley, Mr, afteiwards loiy, and Lord Der- 
by, Irish secretary, ISSO, iv. 4 note— and 
tlie prosecution of O'Connell, 1881, IS— 
views of, on tithes in Ireland, v. S— his 
4 )icture of the state of the Irisn clergy, t6. 
— arguments of, for Irish coercion mil, 16 
—arguments of, for Irish church bill, 24— 
prepares the negro emanciflition bill, and 
Iiis aigumeuts for it, 46 gf sa;.— agrees to 
the grant of £20,000,000, 49— resignation 
ot^ 64— declines to Jqin Sir B. Peel’s minis- 
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Btuiley. Hr. amUniud, I 

try, 407— oppoaea Lord Londonderry'a ap> 
pointment, 414— ugoments of. againat the 
Iriah ohur^ motion, 418 et ae^. — argn- 
menta of, againat the mnnicipal reform 
bill, vL 7— againat Iriah corporation bill, 
SO—againat Iriah church bill, S8— votea for 
Iridi municipal bill, 1889, 89— aigumentH 
of. againat the Jamaica bill, 116— on Iriah 
crime, 188— colonial aecretary under Feel, 
279— oppoaed in the cabinet to the views 
of Peel, 860— applied to to form a protec- 
tionist government, but declines, t6.— i*e- 
aigna, 861 — arguments of, for the com 
laws, 867— secession of Lord George Ben- 
tinck with, vii. 267— on the bankruptcies 
in Lancashire during 1847, 286 note.— See 
iJarby, lord. 

Starodub, statistics of, iv. 190. 

State criminala, new law mgarding, in Ger- 
many, iv. 245. 

State debts, i-epudiation of, in the United 
States, vi. 61. 

States-general, provision for, by the consti- 
tution of tlie Germanic confederacy, iv. 
217— demands of the estates uf Frassia for, 
254— |>etition for the. in Frassia, 262— of 
Fruss^ decree suiuiiioniug ttie, powers 
conferred on them, &c., 255— opening of 
them, and king’s speech, >6.— new consti- 
tution of the, in Hollaml, 1848, viii. 148. 

Statesmen, cliange in the character of, ii. 

211 . • 

Statiaqne de la France, the, iii. 172. 

Staufen, defeat of Stnive at, viii. 175. 

Staunton, captain, defeat of the Feishwah 
by, Vi. 179. 

Steam, the applications of, to mechanical 
labour, and their effects, i. 22— its inap^i- 
cability to agriculture, 23 et effects 
of, on the struggle between labour and 
capital, iv. 82— importance of, in naval at- 
tacks on land defences, v. 857. 

Steam communication, advantages and dan- 
gers of, i. 29. 

Steam navigation, progress of, in Great Bri- 
tain after the war, i. 215— influence of, on 
emigration, viii. 364. 

Steamboat passengers, proposed duty on, iv. 
16 note. 

Steele, the essays of, i. 236. 

Steele, Hr, violent language of, in Ircland,*v. 
17. 

Stein, baron, the reforms of, in Prussia, iv. 
286— tlie memoirs of, 287— clianges intro- 
duced into Prussian Poland by, vil 197— 
views of, on representation, viiL 142. 

Stephen, the archduke, regent of Hungary, 
viU. 203, b04— appointed viceroy, 204 — 
disavows the proceedings of Jmlachich, 
212 . , . - * 

Stephens, Hr,^ chartist leader, (diaiged with 
sedition, vi 81. 

Stephenson, tlie engineer, i. 233. 

Steuble, Jacob, an accomplice of Hubert's, 
V. 852. • 

Stevenson, Hr, a^nstment of the right of 
search qnmon bv, vi 318. 

Stewart,' lora, ambassador at Viemia, re- 
caUed, iii 22*. 

Stewart, Sir Charles, ii 86— procures recog- 
nition of indepeiidence of Brazil, v. Ill— 


proceedings of, in Porti^ial, on tho death 
oftbe king, 112, 118. ^ 

Stewart, Dug^d, theq^ospphical .worCi of, 
i 228. 

Stewart, Hr, of Omoa, dozing the Ghwgow 
outbreak of 1848, viL 296. » 

Steyning,dlsfirHichiBed, Iv. 20 notei 

Stipendiary magistrates, proposed appoint- 
ment, powers, he., of, in tiie West indies, 
V. 47. 

Stock Ezchangg, speculation in the, 1825^ 
iii.29L ^ 

Stockbiidge. disfrauchiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Btockdale the bookseller, case of, and tho 
privilege of parliament, vL 180. 

Stockpoit, member given to, iv. 21 note- 
suppression of Chartist meeting at, vi 82 
—rates of mortality in, 1841, ^ note— > 
distreas in. 1841, 284. 

Stoddart, colonel, mission of, on belialf of 
Herat, vi 224. 

Stofilet, column of, mutilated, iv. 822. 

Stonaiambella, massacre of Cretans at, ii 
401. 

Htoosha, general, minister-at-wor, viii 108. 

Stopford, admiral, fozcea of, for the naval 
campaign in Syna, v. 272— bombardment 
of Beyiout, 273— fhrther anocesses of, and 
steers for Acre, 277— bombardment of it, 
t6.— receives Hehemet All’s submission, 
278— his capture of Acre as an instance of 
naval attack on land defences, 858. 

Stogfo^ msjor, wounded at Hahan^pore, 

Btoro, occupation of, by the French, v. 870. 

Storey, nuuor, at Hydmbad, vii 62. 

Storo, defeat of the Italians at, viii 87. 

Stourbridge, riots at, 1842, vi 284. 

Sti^ella, occupation of, by the Austrians, 

Strang, Dr, statistics of births, he., in Glas- 
gow by, iv. 804 note. 

Strangers, uumbeis of, in Paris, 1810, ii. 78. 

Stranpord, lord, sent a# ref>reBentatlve to 
the Congress of Verona, ii. 268— efforts of, 
to prevent a rupture between Bussia and 
Turkey, 880. 

Strasbourg, Louis Philippe at, iv. 146— the 
cathedral of, 299— outbreaks in, 1831, 313 
—the attempt of Louis Napoleon at, v. 819 
tt eeq.— proposed raUway from Paris to, 
346— resutance to the new valuation in, 
vii 146 — Louis Napoleon ali; 1850. viii. 
346. ' 

Strathaven, inaurrectionaiy movenmnt at, 
and its suppression, U. 161. * 

Stratts, (wptain, i. 138. 

Strauss’s Life of Christ, character of, iv. 294 
—the olarm regaiflhig it unfounded, ih 

Straw plaits proposed zeducUon of duties on, 
vi 868. 

St^es, evils Induced by, iii 246— their fre* 
quency and extent, 247— causes of their 
frequency, t6.— true system to be adopted 
regarding, 248 e( as}.— frequency^'oL unco 
the reform bUl, iv. 72-^great, In Lyons, 
1884| 874— iMuneotion on the trisl or the 
leaders, i6.— great increase of, 1834 to 1887, 
vi 78— efflictof thecotton-spinners'trialOn, 
76— importance of the snlyect^ and neglect 
of it. io.— demozalfaing influence of, t6.— 
causes of the little attention paid to them. 
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Strikes, eontimed. • 

ib.~-TKsaouB why they are so ftisqu&nt, 78— 
mean of guarding agginst the evil,- 79— 
cost of various, to the community, %b. note 
—frequency of, in France, 1840, dsc., viL 
126->^crea8ing frequency of, in Faria, 183 
—prevalence of, 1848, fto., viil. 286. 

Stri^land, Miss, the historical works of, L 
245. 

Strogonoff, haronfat the Congress of Verona, 
il. 258— ambassador to Turk^, disowns the 
Greek insurgents, 363— proWat of, against 

•the arrest of Danesi, &c., 378— ultimatum 
presented by him, and its refhsal, 370— 
breaks off diplomatic relations, ib. 

Strosler, colonel, death of, ii. 65. 

Struve, M., a member of the Diet, viii. 155— 
revolt under, 161— revolt under, in Baden, 
175— his^apturo and sentence, ib. 

Stuart, Lord Dudley, speech of, on tlio 
power of Russia in the East, vL 29. 

Stuart, a private, at the Rickabashee foit, 
vi. 254 note. 

Stimit dc Rothesay, lord, publication of al- 
leged letters from Louis Fhilippc to, vii. 
140. 

Stubbs, general, v. 118. 

Students, the, rising of, in Paris in 1820, iL 
108, 109— head the revolution in Vienna, 
viii. 202— tlieir increased demands, 209. 

Stunner, count, viii. 318. 

Stuttgart, society for liberty of tlie press at, 
iv. 363— excitement in, on the French revo- 
lution of 1848, viii. 149— removal of National 
Assembly to. 182— its violent proceedings 
at, and dissolution, ih. 

Subjugation, universal feeling of resistance 
hi, vi. 152. 

Sac(;ession, change in order of, in Spain, iv. 
118— war of the, its origin, Ac., vii. 208. 

Succcs.sion, law of, in Turkey, ii. 325— pro- 
posed changes in tlie law of, in France, iii. 
88 et — ^taxes on, in France, 174 note — 

additional duty on^^n France, viii. 286. 

Succession tax, tlie, iv. 60. 

Snchtelcii, count, operations of, in Persia, iii. 
13— operations of, against Varna, 22. 

Suda, hlgckaded by the Greeks, ii. 413. 

Siidlmry, iiaihially disftniichised, iv. 21 note. 

Suddur-Adawlut, court of, at Calcutta, vi. 
169. 

Sue, Eugene, the novels of, iii. 210— a writer 
for the dailjbpress, 211. 

Sue d’Vrgel, capture of, by the royalists, ii. 
245. _ 

Suez, opening of route to India by, vi. 205. 

Sutfering, influence of, as a corrective of 
nations, L 30 — effects of, on modem 
French literature, iii. influence of, in 
inducing desire for political change, 293— 
rise of chuiism from, vi. 82— prevalence 
of, in England, 1848, viii. 286. 

Suffolk, additional members for, iv. 21 note. 

Sutfrage, the, l^s of, as agreed on for the 
refoMi bill, iv. 15 — gxtension of, would 
only increase corruption, 74—08 regulated 
by constitution of 1880 in France, W— 
lowering of, under Louis FHAippe, ft4— 
commencement of agitation forilowering. 
In France, v. 872— extension of, deferrM 
by the Thiers ministry, 377— measnres of 
VOL. VIII. 


Hungarian Diet regarding, viii. 213.— 8ee 
also Franchise. 

Sugana, the Val, forcing of, by the Aus- 
trians, viii. 97. • 

Sugar, rise in the duty on, i. 62— fall in, 1818 to 
1822, ii. 145 note— decreased export of, from 
England, 1822, iii. 222— prices of, 1824-5, 
251 note— fall in, 1825-6, 262 note— pricesof, 
1827-9, 373 note— prices of, 1824-32, iv. 63 ‘ 
note— colonial, necessity for reducing duty 
on, V. 42— estimated prollt from cultiva- 
tion of, 47— increased production of, and 
decline of population, tb.- uppiessive cha- 
racter of the duties on it, 50— produce of, 
Jamaica, before and after emancipation, 
53 note— and the West Indies, 1828-41, ib. 
—increased production of, in slave states, 
53— decreased production of, in Janiaii-a, 
1835, vi. 16-fall in price of. 1782-1837, TO 
note— exports of, from West Indies befoi-e 
and after emancipation, 113 note— comiui- 
rative consumption of, in England and 
abroad, 290— imports of, 18.39-44, 311 note 
— ])rodu(ie of duties on, 1844, 327— increased 
consumption of, during railway mania, 340 
note— reduction of duty on, 1845, 343— fall 
ill price of. 1841 to 1845, 355 note— pn*- 
posed reduction of duties on, 303— total 
consumittion of, in Great Britiiiii, m 221 
—effects of negro emancipation on produc- 
tion of, in W'est Indies, 223— iinjiorts jef, 
from West Indies, 1847-9, 227 and note — 
increased production and importation of 
slave-grown, ib. — niodificatiou of duties 
on, during Irish famine, 243 — increased 
consumption of, 1S43-6, 260 note- prices 
of, 1845 to 1851, 286 note— decline in coii- 
suiiiptinn of, in France, 1848, viii. 68. 

Sugar duties, proposed changes in tlip, 1841, 

vi. *142— division on these, ib . — motion on 
the, 146 — debate on reductjoii of tlie, 
1844, 328— government plan for tlie, 1846, 

vii. 221— passing of the bill, 220— its re- 
sults to the West Indies, 227— its effects oii 
the slave trade, 228. 

Sngden, Sir E., Irisli chancellor, 1835, v. 407 
note— lord clianccllor of Iralaud, 1841, vi. 
280 note. 

Suleau, M., appointed director of registers, 
Ac., iii. 122. , 

Suliotes, the, insurrection of, il. 352-^enc- 
rab insurrection of, 368— defeat of Clioiir- 
chid Paclia l>y, 384 — removal of, to the 
Ionian Isles, 388. 

Sultan, despotic powers vested in the, ii. 324, 
325. 

Sumner, Mr Hobiie, vote of, on the civil list, 
1830, iii. 404. 

Sunderland, members gives to, iv? 21 note — 
first appearance of cholera at, v. 5. 

Sunderbund, forniiition of the, in Switzer- 
land, *vii. 354— proceedings ^ the great 
council against it, 45.— forces of the, 358— 
their defeat, 359. 

Supelerda, general, v. 88. 

Supervision, board of, established ft Scot- 
vi. 351. 

Supplies, the, the alleged etoppage of, 1881» 
iv. 82— stopiMge of, moved in 1R7, vi. S3. 

Suresne, chateau of, sacked Ay the mob, 
1348, Till. 3. • 

2o 
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Surrey, distnrbaneeB in, 1830, iii. 309— oddi* Napoleon in, and liiac extradition, 353— 

tionol members for, iv. 21 note— compara- state of, sinrc 1815, and progress of deiiin- 

tive mortality in, and Manctiester, vii. eraey,vii. 851— growth of i-adicaiisnftn tlio 

268. c cities, 352— oiifdn of the religious dispntes. 

Suspension of cash payments, resumption of ib.— invasion of the Free Bands under Och- 

small notes durii^, iii. 280— decree for, in senbein, 853— which leads to the Sundcr- 

France, 1848, vUL 13.— files Cash payments. bimd, 854— proceedings of the greac coun- 

•Sussex, disturbances in, 1830, iii. 899— addi- cil a^nst it, iJb. — proi)aTations for civil 

* tional members for, iv. 21 note. war, 355— policy of Franco and Austria to- 

Su8sy,C!ollinde,iii.l52,iv. 88— his reception ward, tb.— policy of Ixfi'd Palmerston in 

at the Hotel do Villc, 80. supporting the Badleals, ib. — forces on 

Sutlej river, tiie, vii. 77— passage of, by the both sides, tbS— success of the Radicals, 
Sikhs, 83— terms of treaty regarding, 95. fb.— the mediation of the five powers d<i- 

Suttee, abolition of, in Indiii, vi. 203. dined, 359— acknowledgment of the French 

■Hutton, Mr Manners, proposed as leader of sepublic by, viii. 25. 

House of Commons, iv. 51 — elected Sydenham, lord, succeeds Loid Durham as 
Speaker, 1833, v. 11 —majority against, as governor of Canatla. vi. 100— changes iutru- 
Hpeaker, 410. duoed into Canada by, 104. 

Sutton, C. M., homo under-sccretary, 1841, Syghau, fort of, evacuated by tlic British, vi. 

vi. 280 note. 243. 

Siiyshan, defeat of the Chinese at, vii. 19. Sykes, colonel, on the drain of the precious 
Huzzo, Prince Alexander, death of, ii. 362. metals to India, vi. 171 note— on tlic go> 
Hwan River Settlement, the, vi. 124. vemraent of Oudo, vii. 111. 

Hweaboig, bomhardfiicnt of, as on instance Sylhet, threatened by the Burmese, vi. 184 — 
of naval attoxsk on laud batteries, v. 358. abandonment of, by the British, 187. 
Sweden, the queen of, ii. 50 — reciprocity Syra, destruction of a Turkish vessel at, ii. 
treaty with, iiL 2‘Jl note — shipping em- 413. 

ployed in trade with, 233 - exports to, 1840- Syracuse, surrender of, to the Neapolitans, 
9, 23d note— restric.tive Hystoiii of, vi. 144— viii. 126. 

acquisitions of Itimsia from, 213- -treaty Syria, views of Mehemet Ali on, v. 244— i»liy- 
with, regarding the slave trade, vii. 138 — sumiI description of it, tb. — iismilitnryclui- 

iiTtervention of, on the Schleswig question, racter, tb.— cession of, to him, 255 — his 

viii. 160. preparations in, 1838, 264— ultimate dc< 

Swiiiton, the iiortraits of, i. 260. mauds of the parties ragarding, 260— con - 

Swiss, massacre of, during tlie Three Days, ditions of treafy of five ]>owera regarding, 

iii. 149. fb.— forces, Ac., for the naval campaimi in, 

Swiss Diet, predominance of the Radicals in, 272— military description of, 273— submiS' 

luid their measures against the Sunder- sion of, to tlie sultan, 278— terms of treaty 

bund, vii. 354— clforts at accommodation, with Mehemet AU regarding, 279. 

and military' preparations, ih. S>Tians, race of the, ii. 319. 

Swis.s Guard, defeat of the, during the Three Systemenoi, the, in the Hetairia, ii. 357. * 

Days, iii. 144. Szachoffskoi, general, operations under, in 

Swiss Guards, tlic papal, defection of, viii. Poland, iv. 192— at battle of Praga, 193. 

110. Szawlc, defeat of Gielgud at, iv. 207. 

Switzerland, contributions from France to, i. Szecklers, the, revolt of,' viii. 250. 

109 note — number of children n'ceiving Szegedin, battle of, viii. 274. 
education in, ii. lori — political contests in, Szela. .Jacques, vii. 201. 

1830, iv. 117— iealousy cxcite«l in Austria Szcmliek, general, iv. 180— at Groclgiv:, 192, 
by the changes in, 120— efforts of the French 193. 

prowandists and Polish refugees in, 363 Bzemere, colleamic of Kossuth, viii. 223. 

— stite of the secret societies in, v. 314— Szollos, capitulation of the Hungarians at, 
deindnds of France regarding tlie refugees, viiL 279. 

«b.— residence of the Duchess of St Jjcu ami Szolnok, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 
Louis Napoleon in, 319— intrigues of Louis 249. 


T 

Toad, success of fiem at, viii. 273. sionaries, 324— tlic French take possession 

Tabriz, capture of, by the Russians, ii. 350. of it, fb.— aflhir of Mr Pritchard, 325— ad- 

Tabuenca, defeat and death of, il 25'^. justment of the matter, ib.— excitement in 

Tafha, defeat of Abd-el-Kader on the, v. 334 France regarding, vii. 191— Its settlement, 

—relief of tlie blockaded French in, ib.— 192— violence of the Jouinals and in the 

retreat of Abd-^l-Kader to the, vii. 180. Chamber on it, ib.^ ,, e 

Taganreg, last journey of the Emperor Alex- Tait, captain, at Meanee, vii. 68— at Hydero- 
auder to. IL 53— his last illness, and Meath bad, 62. 

there, ib. et aeq. TakfbhefT, M9de, at the Congress of Verona, 

Tahiti, incinaaed dissension between England ii. 258. 

and France on the ground of, vi. 283— Talaveia, defeat of the Spaniards at, ii. 290. 
origin of tno dispute with Franco regard- Talbot, lord, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, U. 
Sng, 323— biterflerenoe of the French mis- 192— retires, ib. 
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Talent, value of th# eloso boiougha as admit- 
ting iv. 25, 64— comparative exclusion of, 
unAr the refonn biU, 73— driven to tlie 
press, 74. ^ 

Talfourd, Hr, efforts of, on behalf of copy- 
rigl^ vL 303. 

Taliacnof, general, ii. 07. 

Tnlish, cession of Khanat of, to Russia, iL 
350. 

ToUado, a CarlM leader, defeat of, v. 224. 

Talleyrand, M., appointed to the ministry, L 
86— becomes premier, 87<#‘OppoKes reac- 
tionary measures, 80— proposes the expatri- 
ation of the Count d'Artois, 91— advocates 
restoring the Ireedom of the press, 62— 
made member of Chamber of Peers, 94— 
supports the hereditary peerage, ih. — 
Fouch6 dismissed by, 104— fell of, and of 
his ministry, ib.— cll'nrts of, fur the escape 
of tlie proscribed Napoleonists, 123— and 
for the escape of Ncy, 126— vraming of 
Didicr against, 160— efforts of, on behalf of 
Poland in 1816, ii. 2— on the capture of the 
Tuileries, hi. 161— views of, as to the suc- 
cession to Charles X., iv. 86— recommends 
the Duke of Orleans to accept the lieuten- 
ancy-general, 91— pacific policy of, 1830, 
132— views of, regarding Holland and Bel- 
gium, 149— supports the election of Prince 
Leopold, 150 — on the intervention of 
Fmiicc iind England in Belgium, 162 — 
convention regarding Antweim signed by, 
343— aigi^s the Qinulmplc Alliance, v. 134 
—resigns the emliassy to London, 287— 
last illness and death of, 350— his charac- 
ter, 361. 

Talleyrand, Auguste de, resignation of, iv. 99. 

Tallow, prices, of, 1824-6, iii. 251 note— pro- 
posed reduction of duties on, vi. 362. 

Tallow candles, proposed reduction of duties 
on, iv. 15 note. 

Talma, the actor, ili. 212. 

Tiilon, 31., ii. 06. 

Talon, general, recaptures tlic Hotel dc Villc, 
iii. 142, 143. 

Tamwoith, partially disfouchised, iv. 21 
note— Feol’s address to electors of, 1835, 

v. «iClZ. 

Tang, viceroy of Wantiing, proceedings of, 
against the English, vii. 10. 

Taijgiers, boinbardinent of, by the French, 
vii. 184. 

Taormina, dgfoat of the Sicilians near, viii. 
12^ 

Tao-tse, followers of, in China, vii. 6. 

Tara, lan^age of O’Connell at monster meet- 
ing at, vi. 306. 

Tariff, the new, as proposed by Sir B. Feel, 

vi. 296— is passed, OOi^ircuinstancewhicIi 
mode it necessary, to.— 1846, 362— its al- 
leged results, 365. 

Tarleton, caiitain, capture of Promo by, viL 
109. 

Tarragona, the archbishop of, a member of 
ilia resmey at UrgoL ii. 261— surrender of 
town to the Frcn(m,ll92. 

Tartars, the invasions of India by tlie, vL 
208. V * 

Taitiff soldiery of China, the, vii«2. 

Tiirtar invasion, effects of the, on Russia, ii. 

20 . 

Tartary, acquisition of, by Russia, vi. 213. 


Tartas, colonel, at the battle of Isly, vii.. 
186. 

Tasdiereau, M., sub-prefect of department of 
the Seine, iv. 128. , 

Tasso, Kara, at the battle of Modon, iL 
411. 

Taby^azadjik, pass through the BoUcan by, 

Tattah, town of, viL 51— occupation of, by 
the British, 62. 

Tauris, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 12. 

Taurus range, tlio, v. 273— aspect of the vil- 
lages, Ac , of, ii. 328. 

Tavira, captured by Don Pedro, v. 130. 

Tavistock, the close borough of, iv. 16. 

Tavoy, cession of, to the British, vi. 192. 

Taxation, reduction of, on the ])cace not the 
cause of the distress, i. 47— direct and in- 
direct, 53— rise of, during tlie war, Cl— 
eom])arutive lightness of, in Ireland, 68— 
demands for reduction of, in England, ii. 
185— i>rc8sure of, as measured by price of 
grain, 200— reductions of, in Great Britain, 
1823, iii. 222—1824, i6.— reductions of, 
1S26'28, 321— motion for ravision of sys- 
iciii of, 1S30, 380 — 3{r Baring on the reduc- 
tions of, 1830, 384— the successive reduc- 
tions of, the cause of the abandomnent of 
the sinking fund, 385— not the ^riginsl 
basis of repit'sentalion, iv. 23— etyinl dis- 
tribution of, in England under tlic old sys- 

• tern, 60— unequal distribution of, siiicS the 
refonn bill, 71~|ampaticiice of, m Poland, 
and its effects, li3— concessions regarding, 
in J’rns.sia, 219— powers of tlic States gene- 
ral of Prn.sKia ivgni'diiig, 255— itressure of, 
on West India pniduco, v. .50— alleged ex- 
cess of, in Ireland, 59 reforms re^rding, 
ill Turkey, 207 — relative amount of, m 
#i-nat Bribiin and Ireland, vi. 34— indirect, 
inipossiliility of augnienting, in India, 103 
— ]»rcssurc uf, in Miuiras presidency, 200— 
oxeiiiptions from, in Hungary, viii. 143— 
eipiality of, established in Prussia, 172— 
measures of Hungarian Diet regarding, 213. 

Taxes, increased weight of, from the cur- 
rency bill of 1819, i. 3— ell'ects of the con- 
traction of tlic cmi'cncy on, 13— amount 
of, repealed after the peace, 199— new, im- 
posed in 1819, 200— produce of, Prance, 
1830, iii 124— vaiious, repealed m Great 
Britain, 1821-3, 221 note— amount of, re- 
mitted in England, 1822-6, 226— reduction 
of, 1825, 250— repeal of, 1826, 300— amount 
repealed, 1822-6, ib. note— repeal of, 1830, 
382— indirect, their repeal the cause of the 
nbundoiinicnt of the sinking ftmd,.385— 
amount repealed, ib. note— this due to the 
contraction of tlie currency, tSSO— refusal 
of ])aymcnt of, agreed to at Birmingham, 
iv. 41 — various, abolished by the urban 
coifttitueiicies,71— increasemf, under Louis 
Philippe, 381— reduction of* 1833, v. 31 — 
excess of, in Great Britain over Irdand, 61 
note— reduction of, 1844, vi. 327— pressure 
oL on land in France, vii. 110-«indirect, 
r^iealed in France, 1848, and additions to 
direct, viii. 16. 

Taxis, Prince William, death ofgs’iii. 96. 

Taylor, colonel, at the pa8sa|m of the Khy* 
ber, vii. 27— death of, at Sdbraon, 04. 

Taylor, Jeremy, the prose of, iv. 282. 
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•Taylor, Sir Herbert, ncgotiationB of, with the > 
Tory peers, iv. 60— present at the meeting 
legarning the creation of peers, 54 aiul 
note— hisciircalar to the opposition peers, 
64 note. 

Taylor, Mr, table of fall of prices by, vi. 
70 note. 

Tchechipine, general, a Russian conspirator, 
iL 62. 

Tcheodaeif, geneisl, captures Debreczin, viii. 
266. 

Tcherbutoff, general, corps under, 1828, iii. 
14 note. 

Tchemigov, statistics of, iv. 190. 

Tcheskan, operations of Ibrahim Pacha at, v. 
248. 


Tchesmi, the naval battle of, ii. 368. 

T(#iovtsovadze, prince, iii. .37. 

Tchinn, system of the, in Russia, U. 12— 
great power given by it, 18. 

Tchirkvona, combat at, iii. 56. 

Tcliitinsk, the Russian political exiles at, ii. 
71. 

Tea, now taxes on, 1819, i. 200— fall in, 1818 
to 1822, ii. 145 note— prices of, 1824-32, iv. 
63 note— consumption of, in England, 1722 
and 1833, v. 413— faU in price of, 17821837, 
vi. 70 note— produce of duties on, 1844, 327 
— ind^ased consumpt of, during railway 
mania, 340 note— increased consumption 
0 ^ 1843-6, vii. 260 note— prices of, 1846 to 
isal, 286 note. 

Teesdale, colonel, at Mernee, vii. 67— death 
of, 58. 

Teheran, assassination of the Russian minis- 
ter at, iii. 38. 

Tekendorf, defeat of Bern at, viii. 273. 

Tel of Algeria, district of the, and its inha- 
bitants, V. 329, vii. 167— influence on^g 
from its possession, 108. 

Telfonl, Thomas, the engineer, 1. 233. 

Tellier, colonel, trial and sentence of, for the 
conspiracy at BOfort, ii. 225. 

Temesvar, olockade of, viii. 258— the siege 
and defence of, 274— its relief by Ilaynau, 
275 et se^. —battle of, ih. 

Tempo, the defile of, ii. 355— forced by the 
Turks, 388. 

Temperance leagues, formation, &G., of, in 
England, iii. 259. 

Temperance movement, the, in Ireland, vl 
804— its pr«)gre88 and decline, 305. *■ 

Temporary relief act for Ireland, 1847, vii. 
244— expenditure under it^ and relief af- 
forded, 246 note. 

Tempoure, colonel, defeat of Sidi-Embauck 
by, vU. 182. 

Temps, the, circulation of, ill. 118 note— 


olflce of. Closed government, 138— tone 

of, 1889, v. 364. 

Ten hours amendment, Lord Ashley’a, and 
its fate in ttfi Commons, vl. 313. ^ 

Ten pound Ihmchise, the, iv. 21— determined 
on for the reform bill, 16— eagerness of the 
towns for, 27— retained in the new reform 
MU, 46i» 

Tenants-at-will, extension of the ftandiise to, 
iv. 88— clauae regaiding, retained in new 
reform billf 46. 

Wtr^Sh^^ndo^tbrlrtbud.,,. 


taantry, the, estrangement between, and 


c 


their landlords in IreUtnd, iii. 271— repre- 
sentation of, imder the old constitu|jon of 
England, iv. 59. « 

Tenasserim, cession of, to the British, \i. 
192. 

Teuedos, naval defeat of the Turksiat, ii. 
392. 

Tennant, J. E., secretary of hoard of control, 
1841, ^•ii. 280 note. * 

Tennessee, statistics of Danks in, vi. 49 
note. ^ 

Tcipiyson, Alfred, the poems of, L 227. 

Tenterdeu, lord, on the law as to seditiou# 
meetings, iv. 13 note— attack on, 44. 

Terceira, the duke de, advance of, to Lisbon, 
V. 131— capitulation of the M^elites to, 
157. 

Tei-ceira, the expedition to, iii. 37^it is in- 
tercepted by the British cinisera, t6. —dis- 
pute between France and Portu^ regai'd- 
iug blockade of, iv. 156 — recognition of 
Bon Pedro in, v. 123— expedition against, 
124. 

Teniaux, returned for Pails in 1827, iii. 100. 

Teriiova, passes through the Balkan by, iii. 
58. 

Territorial aristocracy, difference between, 
and a commercial, i. 161. 

Test and corimration acts, tlie, Canning op- 
posed to repealing. iiL S24— sketch of, 331 
—their repeal, 332 a aeo.— reflections on it, 
834. 

Teste, M., becomes minister of commerce, v. 
285- keeper of the seals, Ac., under Soult, 
1839, 363 note— minister of public works 
under Soult, 1840, 391 note— the trial and 
conviction of, vii. 368. 

Texas, alleged inroad of the Americans into, 
1819, i. 346— reciprocity treaty with, iii 331 
note— the appropriation of, by the United 
States, vi. 322. 

Texeiro, intrigues of, against Marotto, v. 
330. 

Tezeeu, defeat of the AfiS^hans at, vii 40. 

Tliackeray, the novels of, l 253. 

Tliackwell, general, oiierations of, i^nst 
the Sikhs, vii 101— Sir Joseph, at Sobraon, 
93. e •• 

Thain, major, death of, vi 266. 

Thames tunnels, joint-stock companies for, 
1825, iii. 253 note. 

Tliorin, Bishop of Strasbnxg, aj^inted pre- 
ceptor to the Duke de Bordeau, iii ^ 

Theatre, decline of the, in France, iii. 212. 

Theatres of Paris, licentiousness of,fl832, iv. 
354— sums vot^ to, 1888^ v. 842 and noto 
—public companies for, in France, 346 note 
—the French, state of, 1888, 348. 

Theiss river, the, vUi. 241— passage of, by the 
Russians, 266. 

Theliu, Charles, aids Lonis Napoleon to es- 
cape, vii 206. 

Theodore Vladimarako, heads the revolt in 
Wollachla, ii 862— treachery and dea^ of, 

Theodorito, ai6hbldiop, vice-president of 
the {jegislattye Council of Greece, ii 409. 

Theodorowiten, general, viii 860, 262. 

Theresienstlidt, meeting of Bmpexor of Aus- 
tria and King of Prussia at, iv. 841. 

Therlssow, capture oi; bsr the Turks, ii 
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Themopylir, defeft of the Turks at, ii. 373>- 
— rltoeated defeats of Chourchld Pacha at, 
390. • 

Tlicsiger, Sir F., attomey-geneml, 1852, viil. 
822 note. 

Thessfty, the pacha of, operations under, in 
Macedonia, u. 888~spread of tlio insurrec- 
tion to, 808-4ucceBse8 of the Turks in, 373 
—successes of4he Greeks iu, 398~deTasta' 
tlons of the war in, 409— included In King- 
dom of Greece, ill 65. • 

JThetford, partially disfhmchised, iv. 21 note, 
^hibaudeau, Adolphe, at Lafltte’s, iv. 90. 
Thilict, kin^om and mountains of, vii. 3. 
Tliiele, M., a leader ’«of the Pniitan party in 
. Prussia, iv. 268. 

Tliienfeld, M., viii. 237. 

Thierry, Aniadde, the works of, ill. 192. 
Thierry, Auguste, the works of, iii. 192. 
Tliiers, M., connection of, with the Gonstitn- 
tionnol, ii. 82— attacks of, on the Polignac 
ministry, iii. 112— career and character of, 
115— efforts of, against the Polignac minis- 
tiy, 118— signs the protest against the or- 
donnances, 138— course coimsclled by, 144 
—the historical works of, 94— a writer for 
the daily press, 211— supports the Orlcan- 
ists, iv. 84— placard prepared by, in the 
Orleans interest, 86 — mission of, to the 
Duke of Orleans at Nouilly, i‘7i.— proceed- 
ings of, against the Napolconists, 90— ef- 
forts of, to popularise the now dynasty, 94 
— ^returned to Deputies in 1881, 147— de- 
fence of the foreign policy of ministers by, 
158 et M^.— aigumeiits of, against the abo- 
lition of the hereditary peerage, 164 — em- 
ployment of Deutz by, 327— becomes min- 
ister of the interior, 342, 355— circular to 
prefects drawn up by, 855— large grant for 
public works moved W, 1838, 359— admis- 
sions of, regarding his liistory of tlie Revo- 
lution, 368— ailments of, for the law 
against association, 871— animosity in the 
cabinet to, 372— Decomes minister of the 
interior, iib. — during the insurrection of 
1834, 377— policy of, on the Eastern iiucs- 
ting, 1839, V. 268— views, Ac., of, on the 
Eastefh question, and on the ti'eaty of the 
allies regarding it, 271-HStatement by, of 
the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 1840, 
/5.— violence of, after the bombardment of 
Beyrout, 276— note of November 8th to the 
alh^ powm, 276— his foil, and succeeded 
by Guizot, 45., 285— resumes office, 285— 
divergence of views between, and Guizot, 
288— intrigues of, against de Broglie, 305— 
becomes premier, 307— his character as a 
statesman, 308 tt <eg.-;^ourso followed re- 
garding the reduction vf the interest ques- 
tion, {5.— declaration of his views, 809— at- 
tack on him in the Chamber, 310— financial 
statements, 311— negotiations of, regarding 
occupation of Cracow, fh.— other diploma- 
tic Ij^ties by, 812— proceedings of, regard- 
ing the rafugees in SvMtzerland, 315— views 
of; on the Spanish question, and his resig- 
nation, 816— views of, on ^Ipgeila, 335— 
sent for by the king on Mold’s resignation, 
and conditions demanded by Inm, 360 — 
renewed attempt to form a ministry, 45.— 
excluded foom the Soult ministry, 362— 
party headed by, 863— views of, as to the 


Tliiers, M., continued, 
government of the executive, 878— speedh 
of, on the Eastern question, 1^, 45. et eag^ 
—heads the coalition against the ministry, 
876— formation of second ministry of, 376— 
statement of his principles, 877— his first 
measures, 45. — his support, Ac., in the 
press, 378— views of, and project for re- 
moving the hones of Napoleon to France, 

379 — inauguration of pillar to insurrection, 

380— policy of, in tlie East, 884— views of, 
on tho allied treaty, 886— vigorous moas- 
ures proposed by, 887— groat warlike pre- 
parations of, 888— change of policy, and 
abandonment of his warlike views, 889— 
communications with Guizot, 390 note— his 
resignation, 391— speech of, on the addreas, 
392— majority agaiust him, and charge of 
his speculating in the fimds, 394— kind of 
fortification for Paris urged by, 45.— expen- 
diture under, 895-^rrors committed by, on 
tho Eastern question, 397 et increase 
of the deficit under, vii. 120— popularity of 
Ills ministry from its aggressive tendencies, 
127— answer of, on pariiamentary refonn, 
129 et the railway scheme of, 135— ar- 
guments of, for the regency bill, 156 et nq, 
— iwsition taken up by, 159— his cUhracter 
as a statesman, 160— os a public speaker, 
«5.— his fate as a minister, ICl— aigument 
of. against the Jesuits, 193— circular tefthe 
electors by, 184eu 207— joins the coalition 
against tho govemnient, 372 — efforts of, 
against the Socialists, 374— speech of, on 
the finances, 1848, 377— sent for to form a 
ministry, 391 — oniers the withdrawal of 
the troops, 393— resigns, 394— at the last 
council of Louis Philippe, 45. — appearance 
oil in the Deputies oxter the flight of the 
king, 390— indecision of, on the crisis of 
1848, 402— returned to the National Assem- 
bly, viii. 41— views of, os to tlie Socialists, 
343 — one of tlie committee on electorsl 
rights, 344— speech of, in the Assembly, 
349— votes against revision of the constitu- 
tion, 351— views of, before the coup d’5tat, 
353— arrested, 355. 

Thirlwall, tlie History of Greece by, i. 247. 

Tliirsk, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Thirst, sufferings, Ac., from, during iflfghan- 
expedition, vi. 231. 

Thistlewood, Arthur, sketch of the career of, 
ii. 157— heads the Cato Street conspirators, 
45.— tlieir designs, 158— their final plans, 
45.— conflict in the Cato Street loft, 169— 
his execution, 160. 

Tliomas, captain, at Ali-Mnqid, viL 24. 

Tlioinas, colonel, during |fio iusuriection of 
June, viii. 47. 

Thomas, Emile, abuses under, viii. 42. 

Thomdi, general, appointed to command Na- 
tional Guard, viii. 39. • 

Thomson, major, at tho assault of Ghuznee, 
vi 234 235 

Thomson, Mr Ponlett, motion for revision of 
syitem of taxation by, 1830, iii. 880— trea- 
surer of the navy, 1880, iv. 4 note— be- 
comes president of the boardafif trade, v. 
64— president of board of trade, 1886, 420 
note— succeeds Lord DurhoA as governor 
of Canada, vi. 100— vote of, on we com 
laws, 139. t 
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Thonson, the juUntlDgs of, i. 259. 

Thorbum, the portraits of, i. 250. 

Thornton, ^ E., ambassador to Portugal, v. 
90. 

Thornton, general, i. 172. 

Thornton, Mr, on tho resumption of cash 
payments in 1818, i. 177. 

Thorwaldsen, the works of, iv. 297. 

Thouara, insurrection at, 1822, iL 225. 

Tlmught, general power of, over mankind, i. 
28~-advantage8 as icgiurdB tho coniiimnica- 
tion of, fiom steam, &c., 29--increa8ing in* 
fluence of, in governments, ii. 211. 

Three Days, the, tee France, Charles X. 

Three and a-half per cents, reduction of the, 
in England, vi. S25. 

Three per cento, ciTor of Fitt in borrowing 
in the, vi. o26. 

Thugs, destmetion of tlic, in India, vi. 204. 

Thuigovia, changes in constitution of, 1880, 
iv. 117. 

Thui]c.s, capture of iSmith O’Brien at, vii. 302. 

Tliuni, count, viii. 00— junction of, with lla- 
detsky, i7i.— repulsed at Vicenza, 91— rcin- 
forcenients brought up by, 99— repulse of, 
at Rivoli, 100— o<!CU 2 )iea Parma, 107— sur- 
render f)f Charles Albert to, 119— occupies 
Feriitira, 124. 

Ticino,, )iassagc of the, by tlie Sardinians, 
viii. 114. 

TiAct-oMeavc system, introduction of, and 
its results, viii. 307. ft 

Tidd, one of the Cato Street conspirators, ii. 
158— execution of, 1.59. 

Ticclk, the works of, iv. 278. 

Ticglo, tho, in Russia, its advantages and 
evils, ii. 15— way in which it i.s carried into 
effect, 16. 

Tierney, Mr, on tho budget for 1816, i.^o6— 
ai-guiuenis of, on agricultural distress, 
1S16, 59— aimmicnts of, 1816, for llie i-e- 

* sumption of cash payments, G-l— on tin; 
distress, Ac., in 1817, 164— on the resump- 
tion of cash payments, 175— motion by, on 
the bank restriction act, 1S8— nimiments 
of, against the foreign enlistment 209 
— suggest.^ tlie appointment of Lord Al- 
thorpo as lender of the finance rommittce, 
iii. 327— declaration hy, .ngainst refonn, 
387*ote. 

Tiers 6tat, progress of the, in Gci many iv. 
2.j6. 

Tiers Foiii, tlio, in the Chamber of Dc]mties, 
1834, V. 288. 

Tigh Singh, vil 80. 

Tighc, an Irish leader, trial of, vii. 302. 

Tiles, reduction of duty on, v. 31 note. 

Tile-draining, gcMnil introduction of, viii. 
294. 

Timber, colonial, proposed duty on. iv. 15 
note- pnmssod reduction of dut/on, vi 
296— and ^ain, 362. 

Timber duties, proposed changes In tlie, 1841, 
vi. 142. 

Times, Che.'violence of, on tho lofoiin ques- 
tion, iv. 28 note— violent language ol', dur- 
ing the elections of 1831, 33— violent lan- 
guogo 0 % against the Wcllin^n ministry, 
63 note— a^cks on the Melboiimo minis- 
try by, V. 79— on the new poor-law, 1839, 
yi. 72 - on the effects of tho currency sys- 
tem, 301— annorincement in, of the ap- 


proaching repeal of tho com laws, 361— oit 
the commercial crisis of 1856, 307 n#tc. 

Timonr, route of, t(f liidieu vi. 208, 209. 

Tiinour, prince, son of Shah Soqiah, forces 
under, for expedition into Aflkhanistaii, 
vi 227— passage of tlie Khybcr bjr forces 
under, 232— disorders of troops of, 240, 246. 

Tindall, Sir N., solicitor -general, iii 314 
note. 

Tiughae, capture of, by the British, vii 10. 

Tipperaiy, tht assizes for 1822 in, ii. 194 — 
thrtMitened insurrection in, 1828, iii 38^ 
disturbed state of, 1830, 375— outrages in, 
1831, iv. 48— proclamation of, in 1832, v. 
10— tithe outrages in^-lSSO, vi. 24— agrarian 
outr^es in, 1840, 374, 375 note— incren.se 
of crime in, 1847, vii. 274 and note. 

Tithes, ulmlition of, by the Cortcsiin 1820, i. 

i 355— difibrent mode of collecting, in Eng- 
land and Iralond, iii. 275— org^sed re- 
sistance to, in Ii-cland, 1832, v. 7— cnin- 
mittces on them, and their abolition, ih . — 
advantages of this, 8— facts brought out in. 
the. evidence, ib. it govemnieiit plan, 
and O’Conncirs opposition to it, 9— in- 
creased agitation aj^inst, 11— small amount 
individually duo, ib . — new ministerial pro- 
ject n^garding, in Ireland, 26— causes of 
the resistance to, 67- proposed siihstitii- 
tioii of land tax for, tZ>.— armed resistanci; 
to, in Ireland, 79— commutation of, hill 
for, 1835, 414— causes of the combination 
in Ireland against, 416— renewed agitation 
against, in Ireland, vi. 24— measures of 
Ilungarian Diet regarding, viii. 213. 

Tithe bill for England, introduction of, 1836, 
vi. 27— Ireland, progress of, v. 67— opposi- 
tion of all parties to it, 08— ultimate fato 
of, 72. 

Tithe composition net, the Irish, Us imi- 
visioiis, &c., iii. 275— its bcncflciul work- 
ing, 277. 

Tithe conflicts in Irelt^l, 1831, iv. 48. 

Titles, hereditary, in luissia, ii. 12. 

Titoff, baron, viii. 818. 

Titterj", surrender of, to Abd-cl-lvader, v. 
339. , 

Tlemsen, attempt of Abd-cl-Kador on, and U.*s 
relief by Clausel, v. 333— danger of the 
French in, 334— relieved, ih.— measures of 
Bngoaiid for relief of, 338— terms of treaty 
of La Tafiia regarding, 339-^aiitui'C of, by 
the French, vii. 180. ^ 

Tobacco, new taxes on, 1819, i. 200— pricft.«i 
of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note— fall in,9825-6, 262 
note— proposed reduction of duties on, iv. 
14 and note— fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 
70 note— Imiiort^of, 1839-44, 311 note — in- 
creased consumitVof, during railway mania, 
340 note— dave-gi'own. Lord John Russell 
on the admission of, vii. 222. 

Tocqucville, count dc, created a peer, iii. 9'> 
—the works of, 204— speech of, on the ad- 
dress, 1848, vii. 37,7. ,, i 

Todd, caiitain, sent to superintend the forti- 
^ing of Herat, vL 241— retires Bom Herat, 
24B. 9 

Toiknri, i^iduciion of, by the Turks, ii. 401. 

Tokay, exploit of Cossacks at, viii. 266. 

Toledo, the ardiblshop of, v. lOS. 

Toleration, theoretic, establishment of. in 
Turkey, ii. S30— efibets of, iii tho Nether* 
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Toleration, eonfinted. | 

laifls, iv. llO—provislon for, in the Ger- 
manic confederacy, tl7— declaration o^ 
by Frederick-Willlam, 261— rellgkma in In- 
dia, vi. 204. 

Toilonn, arrest and execution of, i. 161. 

Tolls, pressure of, in South Wales, and tlie 
Rebecca riots imnst them, vL 314 ei msq. 

Tolosa, advancft the French to, iL 288— 
their reception in, (289— captured by the 
Carlists, v. 180. f 

•Tolstoy, count, at battle of Tzombor,«(viiL 
209. 

Tombazi, operations of, in Gandia, 1823, it 
400. 

Tommasio, a Venetian demagogue, viii. 70— 
liberation of, at Venice, 71— at head of pro- 
visional government, iO. 

Toinosuh, pass of, forced by the Russians, 
viiL 272. 

Tongres, defeat of the Belgians at, iv. 153. 

Tonnage duty, abolishment of the, ii. 204. 

Tooke, Mr, on the financial position of Eng- 
land in 1819, ii. 142— on the fall of prices 
and consequent distress in 1810, Ac., 145 
note— on the state of trade, 4m., in 1823-24, 
iii. 250— the ftee-trade petition drawn up 
by, 238— on the anxiety caused by the ex- 
port of goid, vL 67— on the railway crisis, 
vii. 288. 

Toolsa Bye, murder of, vi. 181. 

Tootundurrah, defeat of Dost Mahommed at, 
vL 243. 

Top-Doffh, storming of the, iii. 4G. j 

Toplinni, great fire at, ii. 305. | 

Topjees, the Turkish, U. 337. ! 

Toreno, the marquis, a leader in the Cortes 
of 1820, i. d.*)5— new society headed by. ii. 
339— supports the law against the press, 
240— threatened by the mob, «5.— a mem- 
ber of the ^lanisli committee in Franco, iv. 
108— minister of war, v. 190. 

Tories, the, want of sociid influence among, 
i. 268— support nie bill for disfranchising 
the forty-shilling ftecholders, iii. 353— di- 
vision among, from the effects of the con- 
Ua^ion of the currency, 307— tlieir indig- 
nation at Catholic emancipation, 368 — 
secession of, fi'om the Wellington ministry, 
377— feelings of, toward Geoige IV., 889— 
objects of, in desiring refonn, 401— views 
of, on tl\p Irish church commission, v. 67 
-^reations of poors by, vi. 15 note--^ins 
oC by the elections of 1841, 147— different 
view^of Peel taken by, at different times, 
vii. 272— coercion bills for Ireland brought 
in by, 373.— iSee also Conservatives. 

Toro, defeat of the ro^ists at, ii. 252. 

Toronto, advance of tlft insurgents on, vi. 92, 
93— their defeat, 93. 

Torot, Colonel Ignats, execution of, viii. 281. 

Torrijos, general, liberal revolt under, v. 99, 

Torrilla, prince, vii. 349, viiL 77. 

To4oni|^ occupation of, by the Austrians, ii. 

Tortosa, ravages of yellow fever in, ii. 237— 
capture of, by the allies, ^ 277. • 

Torture, abolition of, in SpainJ. 334— aboli- 
tion of, among the Cossacks, iii. 10— use 
of, in China, Wi. 6. 

Tory party, the, breaking up of, iii. 377— re- 
union of, umler Feel, iv. 26— breaking up 


588 

of, by the eom-law question, vii. 219— this 
done by its own leaders, ib.— entire break- 
ing up of, 275. 

Totness, pailiaUy diafhmchisedfiv. 21 note. 
Toula, population of, iL 11 note. 

Toulon, insurrectionary attempt at, 1821, ii. 

to Al- 


giers at, Iii. 126~ontbroaka in, 1831, iv. 313 
—reform banquet at, 1840, vii 181— fire in 
the arsenal of, 367. 

Toulonse, the archbisho]) of, iii. 74, 105— roy- 
alist atrecities at, i. 100— proposed railway 
from Paris to, v. 346— reform banquet at, 
vii. 181— riots in, 1841, against the new 
valuation, 147— revolutionary banquet at. 
1848, viii. 62. 

Toultclia, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 

20 . • 

Tour, prince de la, ii. 41 — anti-revolutionaiy 
effoitH of, at Turin, 42, 43. 

Tomgunoif, Nicholas, condemned to Siberia, 
ii. 69. 

Tonrkmantcliai, ticaty of, iii. 13. 

Tourluin, M. de, death of, at B5fort, ii. 225. 

Tourret, M., minister of commerce, viii SI 
note. 

Tours, arrcsl of the ex-ministers of Charles X. 
at, iv. 107— reform banquet at, vi^ 181. 

Tower, ])reparatioiiH against the Chartists at 
the, vii 297. • 

Towns, inability of huge, to support ^eir 
numbers, i. 24-^redominance of democra- 
tic passion in, .41— increase of crime in, 201 
— the Spanish, prevalence of liberalism in, 
.324— lar^, want of, in Russia, ii. 8, 11- 
population of principal, in Russia, 11 note 
— tlio French, state of public feeling in, 
229— policy of government toward, in Tur- 
dccy, 326— the Ayams in the Turkish, 380— 
lK)pulation of, in Turkey, 831— increased 
value of houses in, in France, iii. 124— the 
French, absence of religions restraint^in, 
169— large preportion of natural cbildren 
in, ib.— crowding of population into, in 
France, 175 — ilie great commercial and 
manufacturing, want of representation of. 
in Great Britain, 865— collision of interests 
between, and those of the counties, 866— 
increase of realised wealtli in the, 378— the 
great, influence of the railway system on, 
397— excitement in, 1830, iv. 1 2— exintement 
*in, on the reform hill, 27— increased num- 
ber of members for, under new reform bill, 
46— representatives of, in the States-genc- 
ral of Fnissia, 255 note— the French, state 
of the working classes in, 1831, 302— the 
elections for 1833 in the large, v. 18— pre- 
dominance given to the, by the refonn bill 
vi. 46— growth of ari^eraey’in the, in the 
United States, 51— outcry in, against the 
cqgn laws, 138— effects iit^e railway sys- 
tem on the large, 840—^ Scottish, in- 
crease of pauperism in, 350— objects of, in 
seeking repeal of the com laws, 381— com* 
parative mortality of, and the country, vii. 
£71— increase of population in*in France, 
314— influx into, m France from the coun- 
try, 184— the Swiss, progresyff Radieidism 
in, 852— increased inlluenc^giveu by rail- 
ways to, viii 205. f 

Town districts, comparative mortaUtv of. 
viii 302. ' 
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Tracy, M. de, niinUter of marine, 1848, viii. 
67. 

Trac}', Leon, a member of Louis Napoleon's 
cabinet, T<ii. 832. 

Trade and manufactures, debate in parlia- 
ment on, 1817, i. 171— sound condition of, 
in England, to end of 1824, iii. 250— con- 
tempt for, among the Affglians, vl 200— 
improYement in, 1843, 310. 

Traders, disti'ess of the, in Great Britain, 
1839, Vi. 65. 

Tnides unions, origin, &c., of, in England, i. 
363— violence employed liy, iii. 245— inca- 
snres of the Oennatiic Diet against, iv. 244 
—origin of, vi. 72— violences of, 73— effect 
of the cotton- spinners* trial with regard to, 
76. 

Tiftding class, the, in Russia, ii. 14. 

Trading classes, the, pnisjierity of, in Paris 
under the Restoration, iii. 171— accumula- 
tions of capital by, iv. 7S— influence of, in 
the boroughs, 70— prosperity of, in Frsince, 
81— alarm of, at the income tax, \i. 297. 

Trafalgar, uionumciit voted for battle of, i. 
69. 


threatened by the Rnsftans, Hi. 47— estab- 
lishment of academy at, v. 267. • 

Tregony, disfranchiaiad, iv. 21 note. 

Tregtay, general, death of, iiL 27. 

Treilhard, £1, prefect of police, resignation 
of, iv. 128. » 

Trdlat, M., at the Hotel de Ville, iv. 80— 
speech of, on his trial for treason, v. 296— 
minister of public worlv, 1848, viii. 36 
note. 

Trcmonille, thf prince de la, i. 118. 

Trent, insurrection in, viii. 82— recaptured, 
83. 

Trent Valley Railway, commencement of the, 
by Sir R. Peel, vi. 342. 

Trcstnillon, a royalist assassin, L 101— tried 
and acquitted, ih. 

Tretes, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 320. 

Treves, the holy coat of, and excitement 
(MUsed hy it, iv. 253. 

Trevino, csiptured by the Carlists, v. 179. 

Treviso, the duke of, made a peer, L 314— 
invested by the Austrians, viii. 97— capitu- 
lation of, ib. — garrisoned by Bodetsky, 
98. 


Tragala, Perro, the, the Spanish revolution- 
ary song, ii. 2‘t.5. 

Triilniim, military, act for prohibiting, ii. 153. 

Trajan, the wall of, iii, 17. 

Tr.aian<fpolis, advance of the Russians to, iii. 

Transfers of land, taxes on, in France, iii. 174 
note. ♦ 

Transport, defective means of, in India, vl. 
162. 

Transportation, practical abandonment of, i. 
205— advantages of, and its uliaiidunment, 
vi. 122— relinquishment of the system, viii. 
304 ft M' 7 .— effects of the almidoniiient,^. 

Transylvania, i>roposed union of, to Hun- 
garj’, viii. 207— oper!iti<»ns of Bern in, 243, 
,249— occupied by the insurgents, 250— de- 
feats of Bern. Aec., in, 272. 

Trant, Inspector, defeat of Smith O’Brien 
and the Irish rebels by, vii. 301. 

Trapani, surrender of, to the Neapolitans, 
viii. 126. 

Tmppist, the, a royalist leader in Spain, see 
Maranon. 

Tras-octoMontes, royalist insurrection in, ii. 
301— ^igiiclite insurrection in, v. 120. 

Tra\e1, extension of, to the middle dairies 
by the railw:iy system, iii. 397. 

Travelling, passion for, in Russia, ii. 22. 

Treason, inexpcdlencc of y)unishing with 
death, i. 158— defect in the English law nv 
ganling, 16!)— commencement of the tri.ils 
f«)r, in France in 1834, v. 290— effect of the 
mode of ttlal reSCflved on, ib.— conimcnce- 
inent of the trial, and contest with the Bar, 

291— contest about the choice of defenders, 

292— the pr^eedings, ib.— the accused re- 
fuse to plead, tb.— progress of the trial, 293 
—continued disonlers, and letter of Audry 
de Fu}rrnveau, tb. — proceedings in the de- 
puties Vegarrling the trials, 294— the trials 
disjr)incd, and escape of part of the prison- 
ers, ib.» conclusion of them, 295— reflec- 
tions on tl^lin, tb. et seq, 

Tre^urcrshii) tlie navy, motion on the, iii. 

Trebizond, population of, ii. 331 note — 


Trevor, captain, murder of, with Macnagh- 
ten, vi. 261. 

Trezcl, general, defeat of, by Abd-el-Kadcr, 
V. 332. 

Trianon, retreat of Cliarles X. to, iii. 154. 

Tribune, the, denunciations of Casimir Perier 
by, iv. 145 — suppression of, 334— violent 
language, &c., of, 1833, 367 note— suppres- 
sion of, 1834, 377. 

Tricolor, hoisting of the, in Paris in 1880, iii. 
142— change in, 1848, viii. 2. 

Tricorphee, defeat of the Greeks at, ii. 415. 

Tricoiipi, M., Greek minister, vii. 335. 

Trieste, extension of railway lines to, iv. 
252. 

Trim, O’Connell at monster repeal meeting 
at, vi. 806. 

Tripoli (Africa), the bey of, negotiations with, 
regarding piracy, &c.,*. 74. 

Tripoli (Asia MinorX population of, ii. 331 
note— defeat of the Turks at, v. 246— se- 
cured by treaty to Mclieniet Ali, 255-TCup- 
tui-c of, by the allies, 277. * 

Tripolitza, description of, and Its siege by 
the Greeks, ii. S74— storming and massacre 
of, 375— importance of its capture, ib. — 
surrander of, to the legislatiyo, 403— cap- 
ture of, by Ibrahim Pacha, 414. , 

Tristaiiy, a Carlist leader, v. 215. 

Trocadero, assault of the, at Cadiz, 4i. 295. 

Troncliet, M. , a leader of the Parti-prOtre, 
iii. 75. 

Tronson, colonel, check of, at Joolgali, vi. 
244. • 

Tropi>au, the congress of, ii. 36— its proceed- 
ings, ib.— discussion in iMrliament on it, 
181. 

Trott, M. de, iv. 239 note. 

Troubetzkoi, prince, a leader of the Rivssian 
conspirators, ii. 59, Vii —named dictator by 
the conspirators, 61, 64 — cowanliiw and 
arrest of, 66r -condemned to Siberia, 69. 

TroubetzkoL the princess, accompanies her 
husband ^ Siberia, 41. 71— cruelty of Ni- 
cholas to her, 72. 

Truuve-Cliaiivcl, M., appointed minister of 
police, viii. 39. 
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Troy, sioge of, EiAipoan and Asiatic chanc- 
te%as exhibited in, iv. 171. 

Troyes, Louis Philippg at, iv. 146— resist- 
ance to the valuation in, vii. 146. 

Tniguet, admiral, made a peer, 1. 814. 

Tru]% lord, decides against right of able- 
iHMiied poor to relief in Scotland, vi. 861. 

Truro, partially disfroncliised, iv. 21 note. 

TruxiUo, capture of, by the French, ii. 291. 

Tse-Kee. defearof the Chinese at, vii. 17. 

Tsikhe^Jeri, repulse of the Russians at, iii. 

Tskhout, defeat of the Turks at, iii. 34. * 

Tudors, Mr, map by, of the Maine boundaiy, 

vi. 319. 

Tuflhell, Mr, views of, regarding the poor 
law, vL 71 note. 

Tiiiierie^ the, return of Louis XVITI. to, i. 
88— tnreatened by tlie insurgents in 1820, 
ii. 109— capture of, by the insurgents, iii. 
148— importance of the capture of, 161— 
last council of Louis Fhilipiie at, vii. 394— 
sacking of, 1848, viii. 3. 

Tulloch, brigadier, during advance to Cabul, 

vii. 89. 

Tunis, the Bey of, negotiations with, regard- 
ing piracy, Ac., i. 74. 

Turban, reintroduction of tlie, in Turkey, v. 
267. 

Turcoing, defeat of Franch revolutionists at, 

viii. 28. 

Turiak, defeat of Bern at, ^iii. 273. 

Turin, revolution in, i. 370— evacuation of, 
by the revolutionists, ii. 43— reception ot 
Lord Miuto in, vii. 846— excitement in, for 
renewal of the war, viii. 111. 

Turkey, recent acquisitions of Bussia fW)m, 
i. 7— tendency of Russia towanl, ii. 18— 
Russian intervention in, 347— conquesbt of 
Peter the Great from, 848— treaty of Bu- 
charest, sei^-treatieB between Russia and, 
regarding the principalities, 350 note— tlie 
cession of Farga to, in 1819, 360— its sur- 
render to her, ii.— effects of the Spanish 
revolution on, 360— state of, in 1821, 361— 
its military weakness at this time, ih.— 
commencement of the Greek insurrection, 
$62^flra( measures of the government, .303 
— spread of the insurrection throughout 
Greece, 366— excitement at Constantinople, 
866— murders of Greeks, {6.— measures of 
the Sultan, 367— cruelties in Asia Minor, 
a6.— maHkacres in Cyprus, 368— the iiisiir- 
ifction general, t6.— war between, and 
Persia 378— disputes and negotiations 
with Russia, 46.— ultimatum of the latter, 
and its refusal, 370— her ultimatum, f6.— 
efforts of the English ambassador to avoid 
a rupture, 380— lossss of, by campaign of 
1828, 393— earthquakes, Ac., in, 304 — re- 
newed negotiations with Russia, 46.— revo- 
lution in favour of the Janizaries, 395— 
preparations of, for campaign of 1824, 404 
—terms proposed by the three imwers ro- 
(jhrdiilg Greece tof 426— reply of her gov- 
ernment, 46. et sei;.— preparations of, 426— 
final note of the allies, and rep^, 427— 
duty and advantage ot Arly interference 
between her and Greece, 43iF-condnct of, 
on the battle of Navarino, and rupture 
with the alllPB, 430— state of the negotia- 
tions with Russia, 1826, iii. 3— mcasui-es 


Turke\% continued, 

resolved on against the Janizaries, 4b.— 
new statute regarding the Janizaries, 4 — 
their insurrection, 5— their dgfeat and de- 
struction, 46. et seq. — effects of their de> 
stmetion, 6— civil reforms, 7— negotiations 
with Russia, and demands of the latter. 46. 
—these acceded to, 8— convention of Acker- 
man, 46. — its disastrous conseiiucnces to 
her, 9 — ftirther reforms of Mahmoud in, 46. 
— preparations of Russia for war with, 13 
-recriminations between, and Russia, 46. 
—commencement of hostilities, 16— prepa- 
rations of, 46.— forces mised, 46.— critical 
position of, 1828, and finimess of the gov- 
ernment, 23 — losses of, during campaign 
of 1828, SO— preparations of, for the cam- 
paign of 1829, 88— preparations of, for otm- 
paigu of 1829 in Eiirtipe, 49— naval forces 
of, 1829, 52— the treaty of Adrianople, 62 et 
nc//. —final convention regarding Greece, 64 
—effects of the severance of Greece on, 65 
—the alleged regeneration of, 67— iiolicy 
of Russia toward, in treaty of Adrianople, 
46.- -difficulty of her conquest, 46.— her 
strength fi-om situation, 68— destined tri- 
umph of Christianity in, 69— reciprocity 
treaty with, 231 note— commercial trealy 
of Priiasia with, 1841, iv. 250— rfisolntion 
of the Gongrc‘ss of Muntz-Graetz ragarding, 
304-6(76018 of the possession of Constan- 
tinople on, V. 242— her weakness aftA tlio 
pciu‘e of Adrianople, t7>.— Mchcmet All in 
Egypt, 243— origin of the war witli him, 
244 -commencement of it, 245 et 
suits of the cum))aigii, and gr(;at prepara’ 
tioriH, 24S— danger of, after the battle of 
Konieli, 251— applies to England, and is 
TOftised succour, 16.— reasons for not ap- 
"ilying to France, 252— makes ajiplication 
fiir help to Russia, 46. — which is accorded, 
253— the goveninieiit endeavours to coun- 
termand the Russian succours, and br&eh 
of tlie negotiations, 46.— fresh Russian ex- 
pedition, 254 — mission of Lord Durham, 
Ac., to Russia reganling, 46.— terms ex- 
acted by the latter from her, 46.— treaty 
between Mcliemet Ali and, 255— treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi with Russia, 46.— remon- 
strances of the western powers i^inst it, 
256— new treaty regarding GreCTe, 259— 
• commercial treaty between England and, 
263— increasing coldness between France 
and, 46.— mutiial recriminations between, 
and Mchcmet Ali, 264— efforts of France 
and England to avci-t hostilities, 46. — 
commences hostilities, 46.— forces of, 265 
— Mttle of Nezib, 266— treacherous sur- 
render of her fleet#46. — death and cha- 
racter of Biiltan Mahmoud, 46. — effect 
of hiH refonna on her power, 46.— re- 
veal of pacific views, 2^— reforms and 
changes under Alslul Merljid, 46. — revo- 
lution in Servia, 268 — danger of second 
intervention of RiiHsia, and views of the 
European powers, 46.— ultimate demands 
w, regarding Egypt, 269— treaty with the 
four powers for settlement of question, 46. 
—terms finally granted liA to Meheinet 
Ali, 278 — treaty concluded, 279— treaty 
with the European powm regarding the 
Dardanelles and Bosphoms, 46.— her true 
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Turkey, contimird. doclibo of the country, *{&.— multitude of 

danger ft-om Russia, 280— -fatal effect of the servants in, ih.— its variable strengtlk, 832 

TefUsal of aid to her by England, 281— con- —great vicissitudes in its history, ib. — inde* 

▼ention with Russia for evacuation of Silis- pcndence of the larger pachas, and weak- 

tiia, 312— debate in Deputies on, 1839, 366 ness of central government, 883— import- 

. et S 09 .— Tliiers's policy toward, 384 — final ance of its capital on the fortunes o# man- 

treaty between Mehcinct Ali and, 396— kind, ib.—maritimo forces of, 336— the Ja- 

danger firom Russia to, since treaty of Un- nizaries, ih.— the cavalry, 887— loss of its 

kiar-Skelcssi, 397— acquisitions of Russia light horse, 338 — sourcof» of its present 

lh>m, vl. 213— prostration of, before Rub- strcngtli, {6.— fortifications, and mode of 

sia, 215— the secret object of the Emjieror defending them, 339— natural defences of, 

Nicholas's visit to England, 334— flight of 341— tlio Dnnnbo as its frontier stream, ih 

tlie Hungarian refugees into, viii. 280— de- -the Balkan, t5.— the command of the sea 

mands of Russia for exxmisiou of Hun- or support of Austria necessary to Russian 

gaiian refugees, 317. conquest of, 343— defences of the Asiatic 

Turkey in Europe, population of, ii. 324— provinces of, 344— the Caucasus as a mili- 

classification of the population, 325 note. tary barrier, ib. —description of Asia Minor, 

Tusks, tlie, race of, ii. 310— system of govern- 345— the Caucasian trilies, 346. . 

ment of, i&.--tlie iiiilitiii-y strength of tlie Turkish fleet, traachcrous surrender of, to 
empire derived from tliein, 320 — cliaracter Mehemet Ali, v. 266, 279. 

of, 329— -skill of, in the use of arms, 338— Turkish war, effect of the, in augmenting tlio 
their defeucc of fortresses, 339— causes of danger from Russia, vi. 214. 

their ob.'«tinatc defence of these, 340 — Hus- _ Turna, ca])ture of, by the Riissions, iii. 50. 
siaii inode of lighting them, ih. — exaspera- Turner, a Radical, execution of, i. 165. 
tion between, and the Greeks, before the Turner, Sharon, the historical works of, i. 240. 
revolt, 3.)2— massacres of, in Moldavia, 863 Turner, the paintings of, i. 259. 

---enthusiasm of, against the Moldavian in- Turnips, increased produce of, in Ireland, 
Hurgent.s, 364— successes of, in the Moroa, 1840-58, vii. 316 note. 

1821, $72— renewed massacres by, iu Sni>T- Timiiukes, the pressure of, in South Wales, 
iia, 3i6 — naval defeats of, 392— results of and the Rebecca riots against tliciu, vL 314 
campaign of 1823. 393 — plans of, for the et seg. — proposed new regulations regard- 
campaign of 1823, 397— prei>aration8 of, for ing, 1846, 363. 

eainpaign of 1825, 410— f wees of, at Nava- Turnpike trusts, consolidation of, in Wales, 
rino, 428— their dcifeat there, ih. it sef/.— vi. 315— necessity for reform in, 316 note, 
atrocities of, during the Greek war, 432— Tiiseony, contributions from Franco to, i. 100 
excitement of, on the passage of the Bal- note — ^the priiieesspf, at Verona during the 

knn, iii. 62— number of, iu Algiers, 130 note congress, ii. 259— attempted insuiTectlon 

—disastrous efl'ccts of the conquest of the iii, 1830, iv. 132— treaty with, regarding tho 

Byzantine empire by, iv. 172. ^ slave trade, vii. 138— liberal policy in the 

Turkish emiiire, the, vehemence of tho strife grand-duchy of, 340— annexation of Lncca 

of races in, ii. 318— variety of races iu it, to, 346— the granrl-duko dr; constitution 

U9— division ofChristiansaudMussulmans granted by, viii. 70— amnesty proclaimed 

in, ih. — system of government, i5.— the di- in, 80— auxiliary troops from, ib. — cxcite- 

vision of races made it mure easy, 320— its inent in, after tho 1X11 of Milan, 107 — 

military strength derived from the Turks, anarchy in, 100 — grand-duke retires to 

ib. — its civil business conducted by the Gaeta, 111 — counter revolution in, 123— 

Greeks, 321 — increase of Cliristians os com- dispersion of Garibaldi’s troops in, IJiO — 

pared with Turks, ib. — funeral decrease of restoration of grand-duke, 132.r • 

population in, 323 — statistics of it, ih.--in Tw'elve judges, decision of the, on O'ConneU’s 
what does the oppression consist, 824— the ease, vi. 809. 

lives and property of all belong to the Sul- Tykokz}’n, defeat of tlie Russians at, iv. 204. 
tan, 325— great extent of land held in mof t- Tyncmoutli, member given to, iv. 20 note, 
main, 826— iiguiy done by iiiiixirtation, i5. Tyre, military importance of, in tfiiie of Alex- 
— venality in holders of office, 327 -weak- under, v. 245— imsition of, 273. 
ness of the executive, ib. — venality and Tyrol, measures of Radetsky to seoure, viii. 
corruption of justice, 328— weakness of go- 32— rising in favour of Austria, 33— inva- 

vemment in, ib. — effects of the want of sionof, by the h'ree Corps, 85— their defeat, 

means of communication, ih. — excellent ib. — operations of Welden in, 07— represen- 

a iialitics in tlie iictivo character, 329— the tatioii of tlie peosaif ry in, 143— flight of the 

licory of the government mild, ih, — the emperor to, 210. 

Ayams, 380— the village system, ib^re- Tytlerts History of Scotland, on, i. 242. 
venue of, 331/>’i)opulation of the towxfii and Tzouibor, combat at, viii. 260. 


u 


Ubicini, on l^culture and population in 141 note-capture of, by the Austrians, 
Turkey, iL 3SU note— classitlcntion of the viii. 00. 

Turkish pop^tion by, 324 note. Uhland, tlie poems of, iv. 280— rejected for 

Udine, prices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819, il the General Diet, viii. 155. 
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Ukraine, the joiifncy of Alexander over, ii. 
89^orlgiually a part of Poland, iv. 17S — 
Mtatiotica of, 100— intnircction in, and its 
Rupprossion, 202. 

Ulema or Onlema, the, in Turkey, ii. 328. 

Ulikfw, defeat of Qallicinn insurgents at, viL 

201 . 

Ulloa, M., Spiiiiisli minister, v. 108. 

Ulm, tlie cafhfldral of, iv. 299. 

Ulster, state of tlic population of, ii. 192— 
Catholics and Protestant^ in, iii. 277 note 
, —tenant right in, vi. 876. • 

Umballa, preparations at, vii. 80. 

Uminski, general, forces under, iv. 197— de- 
feat of, near Iganio, 200— operations of, et 
Ostndenka, 208- at assault of Warsaw, 
212— at Jjamarque’s funeral, 331. 

Umritzm*, city ofl vii. 77. 

Uinur Singh, a Ghoorka chief, defeat of, vi. 
176— surrender of, 177. 

Unifomi representation, dangers of, iv. 24 — 
arguments against, 35 note— error commit- 
ted in system of, 69— evils, Ac., of, 79. 

Uniform sufftage, dangers and evils of, iv. 
144. 

Union, repeal of the, the agitation for it in 
Ireland, iii. 274— one object of the Catholic 
Association, 278— resistance to, in Ireland, 
360— commencement of agitation for, 374 
—increased agitation, iv. 13 — coiuincnce- 
ment of the agitation for it, v. 57— O’Con- 
nell’s arguments for it, 56 et teq. — and 
those against it, 60— result of debate, 62— 
increased agitation for it, 63— its chances 
of success, ih . — increased agitation for, vi. 
304— monster meetings for it, 306 — pro- 
ceedings of government, 807— effect of tho 
arrest, &c., of O’Connell, 809. 

United Greeks, clergy belonging to the, in 
Russia, i L .12 note. 

United Mexican Mining Company, the, iii. 
253 note. 

United States, th^ increase of territory and 
population of, ir6 — distress in, fooni con- 
traction of the cumney, 19— ratio of in- 
crease of population in, 21— proportion of 
•diieated and uneducatM cnminals in, 26 
— enec^of representative institutions in, 
32— probable effects of the increasing num- 
bers of Irish in, 35— increase of emigration 
to, 36— firmness of, toward Algiers, 73— 
policy 0 ^ toward England, ii. 319'-rato of 
(gEpoi-ts per head foom England to, ih. note 
—and shipping with, ib. - - Florida sold 
by bfiain to, 345— vast growtli of, in recent 
times, ii. 1— propoiiion of agricultural jmi- 
pulation in, 8— ratio of increase of popula- 
tion in, 9— probabilities of disniption in, 
10— treaty betweeif and Russia, settling 
the boundaries of the latter in America, 50 
—tho educational system of, 166— increase 
of the trade to, 108— exports foom England 
per head to, 173 note- navigation act pass- 
«d by, iii. 228— reciprocity treaty between 
them and GreatPBritaiii, ih. 231 note— shi])- 
ping employed in trade with, 234 — ^increased 
protective system of, 2359-stAti8tiv.s of ex- 
ports to, 236 note— laws of, ^garding Brit- 
ish colonial shipping, 260— exports to, corn- 
red with Australia, 299- -aiitieipations os 
exportof com tram, 320— reaction against 
Popery in, 364 — bribeiy in, iv. 75 — com- 


United States, continued. 
inercial treaty of Prussia with, 1841, 250 — 
early settlement of the negroes in, v. 39 — 
relative increase of whites Aid blacks in, 
41 and note — ^recognition of Don Miguel by, 
V. 125— settlement of the indemnity ques- 
rion with France, 289— payment of the 
French debt to, 312-exile of Louis Napo- 
leon to, 322-Hlanger of England from, vi. 
45— great wont of, 46— great advantages of 
paper currency in, 47--givat iu'()sperity 
from 1820 to 183.'i, i7>.— incidence of tho 
lianks, 48— purchase of lands in the west 
with their notes, 49 — dilfercnce between 
the political feeling of landholders thuro 
and in Europe, 60— aristocracy in the towns, 
51— and democracy in the country, ih.- 
ennse of the violence of party contest^’, ih. 
—Jealousy of the banks on the part of the 
democratic party, 52— general Jackson, his 
measures against the hanks, fA— grounds 
of complaint against them, i&.— their ex- 
tension in tlic back settlements and enmity 
provoked by it, 53 — Jackson vetoes the 
renewal of the bank charter, ib. — with- 
drawal of tho public deiK>sits fi-oin tlic 
bank, 54— this approved by the Represen- 
tatives, and condemned by the ^mate, ih. 
—general crash in tho Union, 55— petition 
from New York in favour of Ihc^ank, ib. 
—increased hostility of Jackson to i\ 56— 
increased banking mania in tho west, ih.— 
the President’ Jacccinnt of tlio operations 
of tho western banks, 57— trcasuiy order 
regarding cash payments for ]>ubliu lands, 
fA— effects of these measures, t A— disas- 
ters which ensued, 58— general ruin, Ih.— 
widespread bankruptcies, and iucreased 
^uea.surc8 against tlie banks, 59— increased 
straits of government, and ruin of the lln- 
ancos, f'A — ini'rcascd crisis in 1838 and 
1839, 60— flisastrous effects of these mea- 
sures, 61 — effect of tliese changes on Eng- 
land, ih.— terror in, at the export of gold 
from Bnghiiid, 67— the effects of it, 68— ef 
feets in Canada of the crusade against tho 
bonks, 89— efforts of sympathiscra in, to 
aid the Canadian insurgents, 94— binning 
of the Caroline, ih.— the sympathisers dis- 
claimed by tho government, 95»-conduct 
of tho government of, on the execution of 
• the sympathisers, 103~ralle(‘tions on their 
courao, 104 — growth of, compared with that 
of Canada, 105— picture of, by Lord Dur- 
ham, as compared witli Canada, 108— total 
sales of waste lands in, 124 — restrictive 
tariff of, 145— exports per head to, 156 
di'pendcneo of England for cotton on, 16‘.r 
— effect of cnisiide Against ilio banks on 
exports to, 287— Pecdon tho monetary crisis 
i% 289— diminished exports to, ih.— food- 
growing districts of, and iniportauce of ex- 
tending commercial relations with thenu 
292— differences with, 1843, 310— question 
of the right of search, 317— its settlement, 
•318— the Maine boundary question, 810 et 
seg.—ihe proceedings regaidiiig it, 820— 
treaty concluded, iA— the Oregon question, 
321— treaty concluded, 32^itH terms, ih. 
—reflections on these iaeaties, 32.8 — tho 
Protectionists on, 868 --value of exports 
per head to, vii. 224— increased importa- 
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United States, continued. Unnih, president of the FVussian Assembly, 

tion of slaves into, ib. --details of navy of, viiL 171. i 

237 note— Irish emigrants to, 1841-65, 247 Unterwalden, dcmocioitic constitution of, vif. 
note— impsTts of cotton from, 1841 to 1847, 851— protest by, against the suppression of 

267 note— diminished supply and rise in the convents, 358— a member of the Bun> 
price of cotton, 1847, ftc., 286 — miles of derbnnd, 354. O 

railway in, 290 note-effects of the mono- Uomo, major d*, dismissed from office, il. 249. 
tary crisis in England on, 303— importn- Upper Canada, demands of the discontented 
tions of food from, 816— restrie-tivo taritf in, 1885, vL 17— proceedings in, 1836, and 

of, 824— exports and imports with, ib. note settlement of it, 30— different temper of, 

—commerce of, 1846-55, 326 note— shipping from Lower,|89 — effect of the crusade 

of, 327 note— effects of the bank crisis in against the oanka in the States In, t5.— 

Franc.e, 135— indignation excited by allied commencement of tlie insurrection in, 92— 

treaty regarding the slave trade, 189— ac- advance of the rebels, 93— report of Com- 

knowled^ent of the French republic by, ^ mittee of Assembly on its wants, 96— in- 

viii. 24. surrectionagainexcitedin, 102— and Lower, 

United States Bank, establishment of the, union of, 104— increase of nopulatioii since 

1616, vi. 47— prudence, Ac., of its manage- 1841, 105— unappropriated lands i,n, 124.— 
ment, ib.— statistics of. 40 note— Jackson iS(« also Canada. 

vetoes the renewal of its charter, 53— and Uinl Mountains, the gold-mines of the, ii. 25. 
withdraws the public dcpo.sit8 from it, 54 Urban, colonel, forces under, viii. 241— oper- 
— Jackson's increased hostility to it, 56— ations against Bern, 244— operations of, in 
suspension of ciwh payments by the, 58— Transylvania, 250. 

aid given by Bank of England to the, 18.38, Urlsin constituencies, the, exemptions from 
60— Anally sfrips payment, ib. taxation secured by, iv. 71. 

Unity, the general demand for, in Gcnnany, Urban insurrection, tme inode of combating, 
viii. 144. iii. 164. 

Universal suffrage, introduction of, by the Urlnn population, small proportion of, in 
Hpani^ constitution of 1812, i. 327— elec- Russia, ii. 8, 11. 

tion obthc Cortes of 1820 by. 353— 8iip]mrt Urbarial tenure, abolition of, in Hungary, 
of JUniis Napoleon and despotism by, iii. I viii. 207. 

16^1nefficiency of, to prevent comiption Urbesondo, a Carlist general, v. 217— dis- 
in America, iv. 75— deitoind of Lafayette ! graced, 229. 

for, 127— one of the obfects of the Radicals, j Urdax, surrendered to theCarlists, v. 180. 

V. 1— one of the points of the charter, vi. Uigcl, capture of, by the royalists, ii. 246— 
80— establishment of, in France, 1848, viii. regency established by the royalists at, 251 
17— results of, 1848, in France, 36, 68— —defeat of the constitutionalists at, ib.— 

established in France by constitution of flight of the regency, 252 — besieged by 

1848, 60— its probable results in Great 1^- Mina, ib. 

tain, 69— established in Prussia, 172. Urghundaub, battle of the, vii. 81. 

Universities, representation of the, under the Uigliundeh, defeat of the Airmans at, vii. 43 
old constitution of England, iv. 59— rc- -Foss, occupation of the, by Sir B. Sale, 

straints imposed on, in Germany, 227— re- ^ 45. 

pressive measures against, in Germany, 231 ! Uri, protest by, against ^he suppression of 
—measures against the secret societies in, ' the convents, vii. 353— a memner of the 
235 — new. established in FruHsia, 237— de- Suiiderhund, 354. 

crees of the Gennanic Diet reganling, 239— Uriz, a Carlist leader, exeention of. v. 23Q. 
frirther measures of the Vienna eongrt'ss Urquhart, Mr, and the affair of tiyj Vif^u, vi. 
against, 244— regulation of the Pnissian 40. 

goveiment regarding, 247. Uiuguay, British exports to, ii. 305 note— 

University, affair of the, in France, ^ii. 103. reciprocity treaty with, ill. 231 note. 
University Legion, the, in Vienna, viii. 21l!» Urumiyali, captured by the Russians, iii. 13. 
Uiikiar-Skclessi, treaty of, between Russia Useful arts, progress of England ift the, i. ^16. 
and Turkey, v. 255— its secret provisions, Usury laws, proposed repeal of the, v. 34: 

256 — remonstrances of westeni powers Utrecht, treaty of, settlement of thefipanish 
against it, fb.— discussed at Congress of succession by, iv. 118— its terms regarding 
M'untz-Graetz, iv. 364— jealousies aw’akened the Spanish crown, vii. 208— differences 
by, V. 261— recognition of treaty of, by the betw’een France and England regakling, 332. 
allies, 39^reflectiwis on this, 397. Uses, the diikc d', i. IkO. 


V 

Vaglcia, a leader in the revolution at Paler- sion of the convents^ ill. 853— a Ineinber 
ino, i. 861'. . of the Sunderbilnd, 854. 

Vagrancy, proposed suppression of, in Rome, Va1dcs,.Don Gaslano, appointed minister-at- 
vii. 339. war, i. 356— pibting of Ferdinand from, ii. 

Vaillant, geniaal, at Maharajpore, vii. 69, 297 — defeaO of, in maurrectionaiy attempt 

70. . of 1830, iv. 100. 

Val de Fehas, dimsat of Carlists at, v. 224. Valdez, general, v. 90— attempt on Lumbier 
Valais, the, protest by, against the suppres- by, 152— becomes war-niinutcr, and rein- 
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Valdez, general, otaittnued. 
foKements to Mina, l74~'planB of, against 
th& Garlista, 176— hiianiovoments and de- 
feats, 177— farther ouasters, 179— move- 
ments to relieve Bilbao, 180. 

Vald^ a partisan of Don Pedro's, v. 114. 

Valero, passage of the Mincio by the Sar- 
dinians at, vm. 84— battle of, 103. 

Valencay, the treaty of, and restoration of 
Ferainand b^lt, L 831— repudiated by the 
Cortes, ih. 

Valencia, arrival of FerdinaiA VIL a^ i^331 

) —the decree of, annulling the constitution, 
832 et r^oiciugs on it, 833— insurrec- 
tion in, 1817, and its suppression, 339— 
fresh revolt in, and its suppression, 342— 
cruelties of Elio at, 346— proceedings of 
the xevolutioifists at, 350— violence of the 
people*again8t the priests in, 357— trans- 
portation of royalists from, li. 232— the 
Commnneros in, 40— disturbed state of, 
236— contests between the royalists and 
republicans in, 242 — attack on Oenornl 
Elio at, 244— execution of Ocneral Elio at, 
250 — violence of the royalists in, 203— 
atrocities of the mob in, v. 187— demands 
of Junta of, 190— threatened by Don Carlos, 
216— massacres of Carlists in, 227. 

Valencia (Italy), occupation of, by the Aus- 
trians, ii. 44. 

Valenciennes, railway to, vii. 135. 

Valenczb, defeat of Jellachich at, viiL 225. 

Tales, the Spanish, what, i. 341. 

Valesi, Roumisio, defeat of, at Gravia, It 

Valhalla, the, at Munich, iv. 221. 

Valladolid, reception of the French in, ii 
289. 

Vall4e, marshal, at siege of Constantine, v. 
341— made governor of Algeria, ih.— move- 
ments of,^iaHlnst Abd-el-Koder, vii. 177— 
campaign m 1840, and capture of Hedeah, 
i6. —expedition against Miliauah, 178— 
superseded, 179. « 

Vallin, general, at the passage of the Bidas- 
soa, ii. 288. 

Vallionzo, combat at, v. 129. 

Valmy.^«dake de, see Kellormann. 

Valognes, pirting between Charles X. and 
the Guard at, iu. 157. 

Valtern, colonel, presides at Elio's trial, ii. 

Valtezza, bo4tle of, ii. 872. 

Van,4he pacha of, iU. 38, 48— attack on Ba- 
Jazeth jy, 46. 

Van Buren. Mr, becomes President of the 
United States, vi 58— increased measures 
against the banks, 59— proclamation by, 
against the Americon^ympathlsers, 95 and 

note. 

' Vancouver Island, involved in the Oregon 
question, vi. 321— given to Great Britain, 
323. 

Vandamme. general, dismissed from active 
seiMceaiii* 76. « • 

Van Diemen's Land, preponderance of con- 
victs in, vi. 122— effects of ^e tiaiU|porta- 
tion system on, viiL 806. * 

Vanetnus, captain-general of Galidia, L 848. 

Van ween, general, forces under, 1881, iv. 
168. 

Van Halen, general, v. 229. 


Van Maanen, M., minister of jastlce in the 
Netherlands, iv. Ill — his Hiamiaafti de- 
manded by the insurgents, 112. 

Vansittart, Mr, aiguments of, onogricultural 
distress, 1816, i. 62— finance resmutions of, 
199— his plan of finance, 200 — becomes 
Lord Bexley, iiL 225— duty imposed on 
foreign wool by, 243. 

Vans Aguew, Mr, murder of, at Mooltan, vii. 
08. 

Vaquerville, royalist atrocities at, i. 100. 

Varas, the chevalier di, i. 370. 

Varna, population of, iL 331 note— garrison 
of, 1828, iii. 20— operations against, 22— 
oj^rations before, 25— commencement of 
siege, {&.— siege of, 26 — advance of the 
Turks to raise it, th.— siege continued, 27 
—its fall, 28— reflections on its surrender, 
ib. 

Vamhagen von Ense, the memoirs of, iv. 
287. 

Varsellcs, M. de, death of, iv. 377. 

Vasiliki, wife of Ali Pacha, iL 383. 

Vassal, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Vassalidi, fort of, Missolunghi, ii. 415— cap- 
tureil, 418. 

Vatismenil, M., minister of the interior, iii. 
101— circular to tlie electors by, 1840, ^ii. 
208. ^ 

Vauban, fortification of Paris projected by, 
iv. 358. , 

Vaublaiic, M., minister of the interior under 
Richelieu, i. 105 i-new law of elections pro- 
posed in tlio Deputies by, 142 et re- 
tires from the ininistiy, 149— his new elec- 
toral law thrown ou^ 151— a member of 
tlie Camarilla, iii. 72. 

Vaud, measures of, to prevent introduction 
^ supplies from France, vii. 355. 

Vandroy, colonel, a iMirtisan of Louis Napo- 
leon’s at Strasbourg, v. 319, 320— made 
l>risoner, 322— bis trial and acquittal, ^3 
—accompanies Louis Napoleon to Bou- 
logne, 381. 

Vaulchier, M. de, a leader of tho Parti-prfltre, 

iii. 75. 

Veeszey, general, viii. 256 — capitulation of, 
2S0— execution of, 281. 

Velasco, made governor of Seville, i. 858, ii. 
237. 3 

Veli Bey, fatlier of Ali Pacha, ii. 352 note. 

Veii, son of Ali Paclia, ii. 358. 

Vellore, the mutiny at, vi. 173— railway from 
Madras to, vii. 107 note. 

Venaisin, the, retained by France in 1815, i. 
108. 

Venality, universality of, among Turkish ofll- 
cials, ii. 327— and in the administration of 
justice, %8. * 

Vendeans, trial of tho, and forbearance of gov- 
ernment, iv. 327. 

Vendie, la, proposal of the cltfofs of, in 1815, 
L 95— irritation against Louis Philippe in, 

iv. 322— the Diicliess de Beni resolves on 

crossing into, 823— her escape into, ib . — 
ifo changed position, Ac., 824 -^abortive 
rising in, 325— incidents of the war, tb.— 
adventures of the duchess, and extinction 
of the insurrection, 326— ignAt for roods 
in, 860. ^ 

VendOme column, restoratiol of the statue 
of Napoleon to the, Iv. 146^ 
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Voiietinn StateH, the insurrection in, viii. 82. 

AViiezuela, British cxpoits to, ii. S05 note— 
reciprocity treaty with, iiL 231 note— pre- 
sent state pt negi'oes in, v. 48. 

Venice, prices of wlieat at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 
141 note — excitement against the Ans- 
trians in, viii. 70— effects of ^e French re- 
volution at, ib.— tho insurgents shut up 
in, 07— blockade of, 120, 131— its capture, 
ib. 

Ventura, general, vii. 77. 

Vera, defeat of Spanish refugees at, iv. 109. 

Vera, convent of, destinyed, v. 163. 

Vera Cruz, capture of, by the French, v. 
357. 

Verastegui, a Carlist leader, v. 142. 

Vereelli, defeat of the Sardinian insurgents 
%t, ii. 42— occupied by the Austrians, 44. 

Verdier, general, danger, &c., of, at Mai-seil- 
Ics, i. 98. 

Verdnn, Ijouis Philippe at, iv. 146. 

Vergara, defeat of Espartero at, v. 179 — cap- 
tured by the Carlist s, ISO. 

Vergeimes, M. dc, letter from Franklin to, 
on tlin Maine boundary, vi. 319. 

Vemet, Horace, the ]uinlings of, iii. 215. 

Vernon, Rev. Mr, at the tlincral of Napoleon, 
ii. 132. 

Vonioii,«T., trial and sentence of, vii. .300. 

Verunn^ the congress of. agreed to by the 
powers, ii. 258 - members of it, -ib.— de- 
s(fription of the town, /b.— views of the 
powers at the opening ^ the congi*ess, 259 
—brilliant assemblage at it, ib.— treaty fur 
evacuation of Piedmont and Naples, 260 -• 
resolution regarding tlio slave tmde, ih . — 
note of England rcganling South Aiueri<‘an 
indwcndciice, ib . — nicnsurcs with ivgai*d 
to ^ain adopted by the maiiority, 262— 
cpiestions ]>roposcd by France, and ans\^*rs 
of the other powers, ib.— vi(jws of wliatliad 
occurred at it, 203 — decline to reeogiilse 
the Greeks, 394— their declaration un the 
slave trade, vii. 137. 

Verona, threatened by diaries Albert, viii. 
96— Radetsky’s lines at, 98. 

Versailles, insurrection at, iii. 151- -inaugura- 
tion of, as a palace of the arts, v. 327 — 
railway, accident on the, vii. 164 note— at- 
tempt of the mob on, 1848, viii. 3. 

Vcraoijff ceded by France to Geneva, i. 108. 

Veterans, dan^r of disbanding, vi. 268. • 

Veto act, passing, &c., of the, in tlic General 
Assembly, vi. 86. 

Vetter, general, dissatisfaction with Bern- 
binski, viii. 249 —made communder-in-chief, 
ib.— resigns the command, 251. 

Via Manuel, count de, execution of, v. 162. 

Yiana, defeat of tho^ristinos at, v. 166. 

Viardot, M., connected with tlie Spanish 
liberals, iv. lOa 

Vicenza, rapulf j of the Austrians at, ilii. 91 
— imiMitandk of, 95— Radetsky moves on, 
ib.— its capture, ib.— imitortance of the 
victory, 07— garristmed by Radetsky, 98. 

Viceroy8,C]iowers, &c., of tlie, in China, vii. 
4, 5. * 

A'ickovich, a Russian emissary in Afl^hanls- 
tan, vi. 2l%rhiB liberal promises, 220— dis- 
avowed, and rammits suicide, 226. 

Victoire, the pfcncess, of Saxe-Cobuig, mar- 
riage of, to the Duke de NemouiSi v. 376. 


Victor, marslinl, iii. 103— i^ecoincs minister- 
afc-war, ii. 125— eliaracterof, 222— sumiorts 
Montmorency on Spani^ question, 266 
— appointed major-general of the army in 
Sixain, 286— retnms to Paris, 287— dismis- 
sal of, from office, 310— heads the moderate 
royalist], iv. 321. 

Victor Emmanuel 11., accession of, viii. 119 
—dissolves the Deputies, 121— again dis- 
solves the Chamber, 132. ^ 

Victoria, the princess, birth of, ii. 156— visit 
of. to the Ki^ of Prussia, iv. 254— acc.es- 
sioii of, vi. 41— her speech to the Privyc 
Council, tb.— extent and pnisperity of the 
empire on the accession of, 45— nc^tia- 
tions with Kir Robert Peel for a miuistiy, 
1839, 117— the question of the ladies of tho 
household, ib.— her popularity after her ac- 
tiussion, 119— her coronation, ib. -*lK*r mar- 
riage to Prince Albeit, 120— rellectioiis on 
it, 121— Oxford’s attack on, 140— a]»point- 
ment of the Peel ministry, &c., 1841, 279 — 
birth of tho Prince of Wales, and oiteiiing 
of parliament, 1812, 218— visit of Ijoiiis 
Philippe to, 333 — and of the Kin perm* 
Niidiolus, 334- -resigiintiim of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1845, 360— a]iplies to Lortl Jolm 
Russell, and ultimate return of Peel to 
power, ib.— sends for Lord John Kussi ll 
on Peel's rcsipation, vii. 220 -heroism of, 
on the ChartiKt outbreak, 297— visit of, to 
Louis Philipi>e at the Chateau d'Eu, and 
conferences on the Spanish marriages, 211 — 
his visit to her at Windsor, ib.— holograph 
letter to Louis Philippe fteni, on the Span- 
ish marriages, 216. 

Vidal, colonel, revolt and death of, at Valen- 
cia i. 342. 

Vidil* M., election of, for Paris, viii. 34.3. 

Vienna, giiiius of Russia by treaty of, ii. 2-- 
]»riccs of wheat at, 1817 ah>ijri9, 141 note 
—the sieges of, by tho 'I’lirks, 332— sur- 
render of Paiga by treaty of, 300— congress 
of 1834 at, and its mgisures, iv. 243— ra- 
ceptionof the Dukes of Orleans and N(‘' 
moiirs at, v. 312— effects of the revolution 
at, on the war in Italy, viii. 94— ctl'ccts of 
tlie news of tho French ravol]rf'-.i%.in,*]9!) 
— great excitement, »b.— tufiults, 200 — 
university of, liberal petition from, 199— 
Hungarian deputation at, 203— increased 
disturbances in, 209— lliglit of the emperor, 
210— fresh revolutionary movements, 211 
— ^meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 
214— return of the emperor, fb.— tec insur- 
rection in, 225 et seq.— murder oiljatour, 
228— conduct of tho Assembly, 229— retire- 
ment of emperor, ib.— proceedings of mili- 
tary, 230— march zif ■fcllachich on, ib . — 
agitation in, 231— approach of Windisch- 
gratz, 232— its bombardment, ib. et seq . — 
approach of the Hungarians, 235— their de- 
feat, tb.— its surrender, 286— consternation 
caused by the Hungarian victories, 254. 

Vienne, insiirreetion aL 1834, iv. 876. •’ 

VieuviUc, count de, created a peer, iii. 00. 

Vigliano, check of the Sardinians at, viiL 105. 

Vigni^, Francis de la, viii. 60. 

Vigunte, v. 292. 

Vigo, a liberal leader, v. 09. 

Vigo Mendez, governor of Valencia, murder 
of, V. 227. 
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Vi;'o, defeat of, iuonsurrcctioxuiry attempt of ! 
is^, iv. 109. 

Vigo, revolt at, i. 349. 

X'igodet, general, illegal attempt of the king 
to Hupersedo, i. 367. 

Vilngos, capitulation of the Hungaiiang at, 
viii. 280. V 

Villa Cunim, general, i. 350, ii. 292. 

Villnllor, the count, attack of tlie mob on, v. 
117— -preparea to leave Portugal, 118— de- 
feat of the Miguelitea by, 1.31. 

\ ilia Fmnca, royalist inaurKlction at, ii. 301 
» —besieged by tlio Garlists, v. 179— sur- 
TOnilem, 180. 

Villa Viciosa, capture of, by the Portuguese 
Absolutists, iii. 308. 

Village settlements of Russia, the, ii. 15. 

\‘illage syBteni,-the, in Turkey, ii. 330— whcio 
esiabHslied in India, and its results, vi. 
101 . 

Villa Nova, capture df, by the Miguclites, v. 
129. 

A'illar, defeat of the Christlnos iit, v. 219. 

Villa- Real, count, war minister, v. 117— dis- 
niisHcd, 118. 

Villareal, gcmcral, incursion of, into Old Cas- 
tile, V. 101— success of, on the Ega, 172— 
conunands after ZuinalacaiTegui’s dcaUi, 
184— at Guevara, 103— defeat of Cordova 
by, 196— becomes comniaiidcr-in-chief, 200 
—successes of, 205— besieges Bilbao, 206— 
compelled to raise it, 208— disgraced, 229 
—retires to France, 231. 

Villareal, advance of tlic French to, ii. 288. 

Villa Robledo, defeat of Gomez at, v. 202. 

Ville de Paris, trial i-egardiiig the, in France, 
V. 349. 

Villele, M. de, character of, i. 11.0— new law 
of elections xiroposod by, 142 — his new 
doctoral law tluuwn out, 151— a royalist 
leader ])ci)uties of 1816, 275— aix^ii- 

inents of, against tlie new law of elections, 
277 — and against the new laws rcgardbig 
personal freedo^x and the liberty of the 
press, 279—011 tlie loan of 1817, 286— argu- 
ments of, for a proprietary clergj', 286— 
against the new law of recruiting, 293— 
f oL^W«i^'oeatcd by, in 1818, 306--^ainst 
the clian|c in tlie tinancial year, 314— votes 
for, as president of the Deputies in 1819, 
ii. 87— ai'gnmentB of, for the new electoral 
law, 106— proposed union of, with tlie Riche- 
lieu ministry, 115— becomes a member of 
the Richelieu ministry, 120— municipal law 
proii^ed by, 121— on the consumption, 
(be., of grain in France, 121— resignation 
of, 124— formation of new ministry by, ib. 
— ^reflections on tlie accession of hfs minis- 
try, 125— skctcli of ^ic career of, 220 note 
—his character, 220^first difficulties of his 
ministry regarding the piuss, 222— views 
of, at the Congress of Verona, 259— instruc- 
tions to tlic Teprosentatives at Verona re- 
garding Btmin, 261— secret instructions of 
Ncttsrnicn to, on. tlie Spanish question, 
262— views of, on tlie results of the con- 
gress and the chances of a Spanish war, 
264— secret correspondodfce of, With the 
ambassador at Madrid, 266— his note to the 
ambassador at Madrid on the Spanish ques- 
tion, ib. note— opposes Montmorency on 
it, 266— loan contracted by, 1824, 306— dis- 


solves the Chamber, ib. —ai'ginnonts of, fop 
the law of septenuiality, :i07— dismisses 
Chateaubriand and Marshal Victor, 310— 
iufiuence of, with the king, 3] 1— supports 
the indemnity to tlie emigrants, iii. 78 — 
measures of, for reducing the debt, 84— 
efforts of, to secure recognition of tlie 
South American reiuiblics, 87— measures 
for indemnity to St Domingo sufferers, ib . — 
opposes the ro-cstablishmcut of tlie censor- 
ship, 94— unpopularity of, 96— attaiJk by 
Benjamin Constant on, 08— illsscusions be- 
tween, and the Jesuit leaders, 100— fall of 
his miuistiy, 103— causes, &c., of his fall, 
ih. 

Villemain, M. de, new electoral law agreed 
to by, 1819, ii. 88— opposes the re-estab- 
lishment of the censorship, and cli8inis,sed 
from office, iii. 94— one of the Doctrinaires, 
li:i— at the meeting at Perier’s, 140, 145 
notes — course counselled hy, 144 — the 
works of, 203— a leader of the liberals in 
the Peers, v. 844— minister of public in- 
struction iindci' Sruilt, 1839, 362— Ills cha- 
luctcr, 303 speech of, on the Eastern 
question, 1839, 368 - minister of public iii- 
stiuctiun under Suult, 1840, 301 note— mo- 
tion by, on the law of co]iyright, vii. 143 — 
bill regaixliiig ediu'ation brought U by, and 
his rotii'cincnt, 103. ^ 

Villicrs, Mr, as tlic leader in ]»niiianient of 
the anti-corn-lnw movement, vi. 85— again 
moves against yie com laws, 139--majO' 
lity against his''om-law motion, 1845, 355 
—arguments of, in favour of froe trade, 
viil. 297. 

Villiei'K, defeat of the Spaniaixls at, ii. 201. 

Viinernux, lauding of Louis Napoleon at, v. 
381. 

Vlliccmics, iinprisoninent of Prince Polignac 
at, iii. 110' committal uf tlic cx-miiiistoi's 
of Charles X. to, iv. 107, 122 — attack on 
castle of, 122— removal of the ex-ministers 
after condemnation to, 126— pruiiosed re- 
form banquet at, vii. 131— attempt of the 
mob on, 1848, viii. 4. 

Vinegar, reduction of duties on, vi. :J27. 

Vine-growers, the French, depressed state of, 
1831, iv. 303. 

Viiiucsa, murder of, ii. 233. 

Viiginia, statistics of banks in, vi. ^ note. 

Ivisigoths, the, in Spain, i. 317 — national 
eharacter of, 321. 

Yisuadello, repulse of Uio Italians at, viii. 

00 . 

Vistula, passage of the, by Paskewiteh, iv. 
209. 

VitiDlles, M. de, section in the Chamber 
headed by, L 114— a vember of the Camar- 
illa, iii. 72— warns against the coup d’dtat, 
135— mission of, to tlie king, 148— aboilivo 
attempt of, to negotiate, 192. 

Vitry, cholera unknown in, i?. 317 note. 

Vittoria, entrance of Gie Fronch into, ii. 288 
— captiiro of, by the Garlists, v. 152. 

Vivian, Sir li., on the state of Intland, v. 19 
*-commaudcr-iu-chiof for Ireland, 1835, 407 
note. 

Vivian, Sir Richard, support Peel against 
the reform bill, iv. 26 — arguments of, 
against the reform bill,|23 — on the pro- 
Xmsed dissolution, 32— thrown out for 
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YWian, Sir Richard, continued. 

Cornwall, 1831, 84— returned for Bristol, 
1833, V. 14. 

Vivien, IL, minister of justice under Thiers, 
V. 376 note— a candidate for Uie vice-pi'e- 
sideutship, \iii. 332. 

Vixen, affair of tlie, vL 39— proceedings in 
parliament on it, 40. 

Vizeu, Miguelite demonstration in, v. 119— 
the bishop of, 121. 

Vizille, reception of Lafayette at, iii. 112. 

Vladi-Caucase, vaan of, iL 345, 349. 

Vladimaruko, Theodore, begins tlie revolt in 
Wallachia, iL 362— treachery and deatli of, 
370. 

Vogbera, occupation of, by the Austiians, ii. 
44. 

VogI, M., defence of the Frankfort insur- 
gents by, viiL 175. 

Voirhaye, M., and Louis Philippe, iv. 
147. 

Voisin dc Oartenipe, M.. ill. 140 note. 

Volhyuia, acquisition of, by Russia, iv. 172— 
originally a province of Poland, 173— de- 
mands of the Poles regarding, 183— statis- 
tics of, 190— invasion of, by Dwemieki, 
and his defeat, 301— insurrection in, 202— 
expedition of Chrzanowski into, and its 
defeat, *203. 

Volkonsky, pnnee, during the last illness of 
Al^andcr, iL 54. 


Volkonsky, Prince Sergo, ^ndemned to Si- 
beria, ii. 69. r 

Volkonsky, the prineesss, accomiNmies her 
husband to Siberia, li. 71. 

Volta, check of the Austrians at, vili. 104. 

Voltaire, ^hibition of the works of, in 
Spain, i.%39— tlie dramas of, iv. 266. 

Voluntary enlistment, results of, in the Brit- 
ish anny, vii. 233. ^ 

Voluntary relief, insufficiency of, in Scotland, 
vi. 350— small ^ouut of, during the famine 
in Ireland, 25(r 

Voluntaryism, inefficiency of, for education, 
ii. 165. 

Von Hammer, the works of, iv. 284. 

Von lienselaer, leader of the American sym- 
pathisers, vi. 95. ^ 

Von Schoultz, an American syiiiipithiaer, 
execution of, vi. 10^1. 

Vor-Parliament, meeting, &c., of the, at 
Frankfort, viii. 155. 

Voters, multiplication of, in Ireland, iii. 269, 
335— proposed qiialiflcation of, iv. 20 — 
class from which maiority taken under the 
reform bill, 66— number of, in the United 
States, vi. 51— diminished number of, in 
Ireland, viii. 320. 

Vourtroi, suiTender of, to the Greek senate, 
ii. 403. 

Vraie Kepnblique, treasonable language of 
the, viU. 339. 


w 


Waag, the, defeat of Gcoigey on, viii. 265. 

Wachter, general, defeat of Turks by, iii. 
53. . 

VTaddington, major, at Emaun-Ghur, vii. 55. 

Wade, colonel, passage <if the Kliyber by 
forces under, vi. 232 — created a knight, 
2^— his arrival at Cabul, i5. 

Wages, reduced value of, by the currency 
bill of 1819, i. 3— fall of, in 1819, ii. 153 
note— rates of, in Paris and London, iii. 
176— common rate of, in Ireland, 265— ef- 
fects of over-population on, in Ireland, 266 
—lowness of, 1829, 373— ell'ect of the con- 
traction of the currency on, iv. 63— meas- 
ures onmployers for reducing, 72— fall of, 
in France, alter the Revolution, 302— at 
tempt to fix tariff of, at Lyons, 305— low 
rates of, 1833, v. 29— proposed mode of fix- 
ing, in the West Indies, 47— tlie system of 
making up, under old poor-law, 73— low 
rates of, in Great Britain, 1839, vi. 65— fall 
in rates of, 1839, Ac., 69— compared witli 
price of wheat, 180M2, 70 note— rates of, 
in the West Indies, 112— low rates of, in 
Hindostan, 154— low rates of, in Engknd, 
1841, 281— rist of, during railway niaiiia, 
839— anticipafed x^uction of, by repeal of 
the com laws, 368, 869— necessity for re- 
duction of, and cora-law repeal sought as 
a meansoof this, 382— rise of, occasioned 
by railways in England, vii. 352, 353— al- 
leged influence of the proposed factory 
bill on, 269i^Tate8 of, in rich and poor 
states, 813— effipets of inadequate currency 
on, in France, t26— growing imiiortance of 
question of, in France, 131— debate in the 


Chamber, and speqeh of Arago on it, 132— 
effects of the conscription on, in France, 
134— attempt to fix tariff of, at Rouen, 
1848, viii. 32— rise of, 184^ Ac.., 293— ef- 
fects of the gold discovericsm\^328. 

'Waitzen, fortress of, viii. 241 — retreat of 
Ocoigey toward, 243— stonning of, by the 
Hungarians, 254— battlr-of, 268. 

Wakefield prison, prisoners in, compared 
with price of wheat, 1800-42. vi. 70 note. 



Waldeck, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note— accepts the Oenuauic con- 
stitution of 1848, viii. 181. *• 

Wnldemar, prince, at Ferozeshah, viL 86* 
Wales, prince of, birth, Ac., of, vi. 29!!. 
Wales, the Rebecca riots in, vi. 314 et seq. 
Walcwski, count, secret negotiations of, with 
France and England regarding Poland, iv. 
184— a member of tire National Assenibh', 
viii. 37. 

Walhalla, architecture of the, iv. 298. 

Walker, mqjor, death of, before Rangoon, vi. 


Wall, general, operations of, against the Gar- 
lists, V. 149. . • t. ~ 

Wallace, colonel, at Ferozeshah, vii. 85. 
Wallace,. Mr, thq views of, on population, i. 
230— motion ow'free trade by, iL 164— acts 
relating to iommerce and navigation intro- 
duced by, 1822, 207— picture by, of the 
state of the oountiy, 1816 to 1828, ilL 221 
—retires from board of trade, 226— his five 
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Wallace, Mr, eonti$itetf. 
frw-trado bills,* 228 and post-office re- 
form, vi. 128. ^ 

Wailachia, the llospoaar of, a rumoured 
member of the Uetairia, ii. 858— exports of 
fium, 827— obstacles presented to an 
invading army by, 341— affldrsVf. 350— 
state of, in 1821, 301— commencement of 
the insurrcQUou in, 362— suppression of 
insurrection in, 369 et sm.— negotiations 
regarding, in 1823, 894— ^mands of Rus- 
sia regarding, iii. 8— proviRons of conyen- 
tion regarding, ib. — terms of treaty of 
Adrianople r^arding, 62. 68 — praposed 
cession of, to Russia, 'll. 884. 

Wnllachians, race of tlie, il. 310— settlements 
of, in Austria, viii. 188— numbers of, ib. 
note— opposed to the Magyars, 223. 

Wallersreiu, the prince of, viii. 152. 

Wallingford, partially disfiranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Walmoden, count, invasion of Naples by, in 
1820, ii. 40. 

Walpole, captain, defeat of Saldauha*s expe- 
dition by, iii. 372. v. 123, 124. 

Walpole, Mr, home secretary, 1852, viii. 322 
note. 

Walsall, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Walter, Mr, arguments of, against the new 
poor-law, V. 75 — motion by, on tlio new 
poor-law, 1839, vl. 72. 

Want of confldence, vote of, 1841, vi. 146. 

Wanthin, general, made prisoner by the re- 
volutionists at Brussels, iv. 111. 

War, etfects of, on revolution, L 2 — posi- 
tion of Great Britain at the close of the, 43 
— monuments voted by parliament in re- 
membrance of the, 66 et impulse 
given to literature and science by the, 214 
-internal, effect of, on the Spanish charac- 
ter, S22-^hf« progress of Russia during, ii. 
2— influence of the high prices during the, 
in securing unity of interest, iii. 366— ef- 
fects of the, in raising a new class in Great 
Briiiiin, iv. 61 —great efforts of Germany 
during the, 215— of liberation, character- 
istics of the, in Germany, 223— influence 
df, ||^ 4 Ktarding German literature, 267— 
pric«, sc't of sugar during the, v. 51— 
prosperity of England with a paper cur- 
rency during the, 403— necessity for t^rr- 
poral imuishment during, vii. 233— passion 
for, in Ffunce, 127— iiuimi'tance of Algeria 
aif a school for, 170. 

War ni^'tax, remission of the, i. 55. 

Wars, (maracter of, in tlie West and East, ii. 
816— those between them, 317— recent, in 
Europe, all against Mohammedans, iii. 1 — 
private, stoppage oiUmder the East India 
Com])any, v. 36. 

Warburton, Elliot, the works of, i. 257. 

Ward, Mr, motion by, on the Irish church, 
v. 64— the movement party resolved to 
push forward his motion, 66— motion by, 
oft thftlrish tithe ijll^ 1838, vi. 88— resolu- 
tions regarding colonisation moved by, 123 
—during the debate on^ese, 124— mo- 
tion by, 1845, on tlie landffil interest, 855. 

Warehaiii, disfranchised, iv. 20 Rate. 

Warlike spirit, diminution of the, in Great 
Britain, i. 14. 

VOL. vm. 


Warner, Mr, submission of, to the Chinese, 

vii. 10. 

Wannn, ensign, defence of Commissariat Fort 
at Cabul by, vL 251. • 

Warren, 8., the novels of. i. 254. 

Warrender, Sir Geoige, vote of. on the ad- 
dress, 1830, iii. 377. 

Warrin^ii, member given to, iv. 21 note- 
election of 1835 in, v. 409. 

Warsaw, the grand-dnchy of, the acquisition 
of, by Russia, ii. 2— statistics of it, t6.— 
constituted the kingdom of Poland, 3— 
progress of, under the rule of Russia, 5— 
population of, 11 note— visit of Alexander 
to, 1818, 32 rt 8e *£. — excitement in Paris on 
the fall of, iv. 159— grand-duchy of, acqui- 
sition of, by Russia, 172— outbreak of tlic 
insurrection in, 178— ib» rapid spread, and 
i-etreat of Constantine friim, ib.— fonUa- 
tiou of provisional government at, 179— the 
Polish troops sent back by Constantine to, 
ISO— entlmsiasin on their arrival, t5.— tlie 
national gnanl of, 182— patriotic subscrip- 
tion in, 185— prc]>arationK for fortifying, ib. 
—population of, 1831, 189— retreat of the 
Poles into, 194— intrenchinents for defence 
of, 197— defeat of the Russians before, 198 
ct se^.— depression in, after the battle of 
Ostrolenka, 206 — preiiarations for final 
struggle at, 208— excitement ageing Skrzy- 
nccki in, 209— niassai'res in, tO. — assault 
ot; 211- its fall, 212— losses of the RusAaus 
before, 213. ^ 

Wai-saw couference, the, on affairs of Ger- 
many, viii. 1S9. 

Warwickshire, additional inembcra for, iv. 21 
note. 

Washington, the French ambassador recalledl 
from, V. 289. 

Wftsiud, railway from Bombay to, vii. 108 
note. 

Waste lands, large ])Ui'cliases of, in the United 
States through the paper nirrency, viP49 
—sales of, ill the United States, 124. 

Water, joint-stock companies for, 1825, iii. 
253 note— Butferiiigs from want of, during 
Affghaiiisian expedition, vi. 2.31. 

Waterford, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note — increase of, since the Union, 62 
note— proposed municipal refon^ of, \i. 

Water Kloof fastnesses, operations in the, 

viii. 312. 

VTatcrloo, monument voted for battle of, i. 69 
— campaigu, vote of thanks for the, 70 — 
difficulties of the French govcrnnieut alter, 
83— Murat on, 186— Buurmont’s treason 
before, iii. 111. 

Waterloo Bridge, LondRi, i. 258. 

Watson, the leader of the Spafield riots, i. 72 
— toial and acquittal of, 169— Tliistlewood 
implicated in the cniisplraa||of, ii. 158. 

Waverley Novels, the, i. 218. 

Wealtli, imdue influence of. in the later 
stages of society, and effects of it, i. 17-- 
pfieets of the increase of, in Mhgiand, in 
fflimulatiDg the desire for reform, Iii. 866— 
influence of its cn^wth during the war, iv. 
61— the reform bill an effeelipf the growtli 
of, 62 — effect of growth of, in raising 
prices, viii. 361. f 
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Weavers* depressed condition of tlie, 1829, 
iii. 373— wages of, 1839, vi. 80— low wages 
of, in England, 1841, vii. 281. 

Weber, gen^l, suppression of the revolt in 
Baden by, viii. 184. 

Webster, Mr, views of, on the luink question, 
vi. 65, 56— on the Oregon torritor}’, 3*23. 

Weekly Journal, appearance of Malagrow- 
thers Letters in tne, iii. 297. 

Wel^l^^and Measures, act for uiiifoiinity of, 

tVeir, lieutenant, mnnlur of, by tlio Canadian 
insurgents, vi. 91. 

Weisskirchen, battle of, viii. 273. 

Welcber, M., viii. 155— speech of, at tlie Hei- 
delberg meeting, 154. 

Weld, E., Esq., first husliand of Mrs Fitshcr- 
bert, vi. 42. 

Walden, general, successes of, in tlie Tyrol, 
viii. 85— occupies Rivoli, 87 — defeats the 
Free Corps, ib . — operations of, in the Ty- 
rol, 97— reinforcements to lladetsky from, 
98— occupies Ferrara, &c., 107— appointed 
to command in Hungar}*, 255— evacuates 
Pesth, 259. 

Wellesley, the marquess, becomes lonl-lieti- 
tenaut of Ireland, ii. 192— able and impar- 
tial measures of, in Ireland, 182*2, 194— 
lord-steward, 1830, iv. .3 note— one of the 
comnussion forgiving the royal assent to the 
reform bill, 56— primdplcs of his adminis- 
trrtion of India, vi. 172— rchises to expel 
tlie Muglis from Anncan. 183— treaty with 
Persia in 1801, 211— opposes the Affghauis- 
ton expedition, 220 note— anticipations of, 
as to the AflTghanistan cam))aigii, *2:17— his 
preference of the military authorities in In- 
dia, viL 30. 

Wellesley, Sir Henry, appointed ambassador 
at Vienna, iii. 220. 

Wellington, the duke of, vote of thanks and 
grant to, i. 70 — efforts of, to arrest the 
iir'yalist atrocities, 101— views of, in the ne- 
gotiations, 107, 108— appointed to command 
the army of occupation, 108— reflections on 
bis connection with Ncy*s death, 131— ef- 
forts of, with regarrl to the French indem- 
nities, 28.3, 284, 297 — at Aix-la Chapelle, 
298— withdrawal of the anny of occupa- 
tion under, from France, .302— his noble 
1 ‘ondi^ on this occasion, 303— attempt at 
1ms assassination, t5. — on the Spanish 
Cortes and constitution of 1812, 328— made 
master-general of Uie ordnance and a inem- 
tier of the Cabinet, ii. 147— letter of, on the 
aeditioua movements of 1819, 152— urges 
the ci^ng out of the militia in 1820, 163— 
measures of, against the diHaft'ection of the 
military, 176— negotiation with the queen 
conduct^ by, 177 — at the trial of the 
queen, — at the coronation of George 
IV. , 189— sentoa repreaentative to the f6on- 
gress of Verdba, 258— proposal at the con- 
gress regarding tlie slave trade, 260— note 
from him regarding South American inde- 
pendenct, — inata'uctions to, on the 
.Spanish question, 262— refuses to concur 
with the majority on it, lA.— his answer to 
the French weations, 263— and note to the 
Continental |)o were, 264 note— his views os 
4‘onveyed to Itouis XVIII., and influence 
of these, 264— ^ifortB of, to preserve peace 


Wellington, the duke of, wutinued. 
between France and Sp.iiu, 267— vietrs of, 
on tlie Spanish wn^ 285— sent to St Peters- 
burg to arrange protocol regarding Greece, 
422— his measures on the 10th April, coii- 
trastod^with those of the government of 
Charier X., iii. 163— resigns on Canning’s 
appointment, 313— reception of, on his 
secassion firom the Canning ministry, 
315— amendment on the com bill moved by, 
320 — becomes coniinaiider-in-chicf, 326 — 
appointed iireiiiier, nntl his cabinet, 327 — re- 
Bii^ation of ITuskisson and his friends, 3*28 
— reconstruction of Cabinet, 320— divi- 
sion in luinistrycm tlie Catholic question, 
ib. — their difliculties on it, 339 — com- 
mencement of yielding in it, 340 — ^mission 
of Mr Dawson, i5. et scq.— letton}, of Wel- 
lington and the lord-lieiitcnnnt, and recall 
of the latter, 341— their dilficulties wiUi tlie 
king, 843— speech of, on the Catholic bill, 
35*2— attack on, by O’Connell, 364— duel 
between tlie Earl of Winchclsea and, 368— 
11111118117 decline to interfere in Portnoi, 371 
—reply of, on the national di.stres8, 1830, 376 
—small mqiority of ministry on the address, 
1830, and Tories who voted against them, 
377— c'ritical and painful position of, ih— 
reflections on his speech on the distress n£ 
the country, 378— defeat of ministry on ibo 
navy estimates, 381— reductions in public 
expenditure by, 1830. 382— on George IV., 
389— pi-ccarious position of Ministry on the 
accession of William IV. , 391— tlieir losses 
by elections of 1830, 393— at the opening of 
the Manchester and Livertiool Railway, 395 
— declanitiun of, against reform, 1830, 400 
— effect prodnccdivby it, 401— defeat of, on 
the civil list, and msignatioii, 404— reflec- 
tions on fall of his ministry, iv. 1— causes 
which mode the change 6lafi6'2(8ive, ib.— 
origin of thc.se causes, 2— importance of his 
declaration against raform, t5.— attack on 
the house of, 33— attaejE on, by the London 
mob, 41— applied to to form a ministry, 51 
—fails in doing so, 53— withdraws (torn the 
House till the bill is passed, 54 — error of 
the Consen’ativcs in throwing "S— his 

declaration against reform, fA.w-wisdoni of 
his withdrawal with the majority of the 
iieers, 76- recognition of Loiiia Philipixs 
tiy, 101— attatik on, in London, v. 1— pro- 
test by, against the modified coercion bill, 
71— amendment on new poor-law muvccl 
by, 76— M ‘Hale’s letter to, 79— appUed to 
to fonn a ministry, 80— reception of Don 
Miguel by, 116— course pursued by, towanl 
Portugal, 123— foreign secretary, 1835, 407 
note — on the appointment of LoM London- 
derry, 414— motion by, on Irish conmra- 
tions bill, 1837, vi. 33— anxiety of, for com- 
promise between the two Houses, 37— on 
the rebellion in Canada, 96— sent for on the 
resignation of the Melbourne ministr}', 1839, 
117— on the household question, 118— aniio 
coronation banqnet, 126— motion by, on the 
allowance to Prince Albert, {5.— opposes 
tlie Aflkhanislhii expedition, 226 note— an- 
ticipationsvif, as to tlie Affghanistan expe- 
dition, 287— position of, in ihe Peel iiiiiiis- 
try, 279— jireparations of, against the re- 
peal agitation, 307— on the letteropening 
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Wellin^on, the diAe of, contiwMd. 
qiAauoii, 354— (^churatiou of, on the vote 
for repcd of the 0091 laws, 870— reasons 
of his inconsistency, S71— on the state of 
Ireland, 872 note— announces resigna- 

tiot of the ministry, 378— rovmw of his 
conduct with regpBurd to coni-li|pr repeal, 
384— his declarations on the subject, tb. note 
—remains cavnnander-in-chief under Lord 
John Bussell, vii. 221 note— general order 
regarding flogging in the aany, 232— on the 
abolition of flogging in tm Indian army, 
and its results, 234 note— his letter on the 
national defences, 1840, ih. note— his mea- 
sure for enrolling the pensioners, 285— sup- 
ports the limited-seiwice system, 272 and 
note — superintends tlie pr^arations 
again^ the (fliartists, 1848, 297— measures 
of, against the rebellion in Ireland, 301— 
anecdote of, 156 note— eulogy on Sir Charles 
Napier by, 64, 79— urges Sur Charles Na- 
pier’s going to India, 103— commander-in- 
chief, 1852, 322 note— last speech of, on 
embodying the militia. 323 and note- his 
death and funeral, 328 et teQ. 

IVendover, disfranchised, ‘iv. 20 note. 

‘Weobly, disfl-anchised, iv. 20 note. 

‘Werner, the geologist, i. 234. 

Werner, the dramas of, iv. 276. 

West, the, wars of revolution in, ii. 316— tlic 
wars between it and the blast, 317— last- 
ing conquests of tlio East over it, ib. — 
constant strife between, and the East<, iv. 
170— divisions of, constitute its weakness, 
215. 

West India interest, the, foniier strength of, 
in parliament, iv. 70— supixirt the repeal 
of the com laws, vi. 3W. 

West India loan, the interest on the, vi. 28. 

West India pimiriotors, meeting of, in liOn- 
don ngfda^. infers in Council, v. 45 — pro- 
posed conipeiisation to the, 47 —resolution 
of, regarding the. euianeipatioii act, 49— 
grant of £20,000.^00 to them, ib.— reasons 
which made theiu acquiesce in the change, 
50, 51. 

West India question, debate on tlie, 1830, iii. 
392j«t^.*te of the, 18.33, v. 39— sketch of the 
early setiflement of the negroes in West In- 
dies, ib.— necessity which caused this trans- 
lation of the negroes, ib.— benefits it will 
ultimately effect, 40— effect of flxiug the 
n('gn) oif particular estates, ib.— their gen- 
erally prosperous condition, 42— what gov- 
emii^pt should have done, tb.— early ne- 
cessity of slavery, ib.— progressive rman- 
ci])ation rejected by the planters, 43— the 
colonies Tethso to act on the resolutions of 
l)arliatnent, ib.— fo|^sd tranquillity and in- 
suiTection in 1832, 44— insurrection in Ja- 
maica, 45— resistauce of the colonists to 
the Orders in Council, ib.— feeling in Eng- 
land in favour of immediate emancipation, 
ib.— Mr Stanley’s argument for it, 46— re- 
sult debate, auA parties by whom it was 
opposed, 48 — counter resolution of the 
West India proprietors^ 49 — grant of 
£20,000,000 in coiupensdnom ib.— reasons 
which mode the proprietonr acquiesce in 
tlie change, 50, 51— large and upjust taxes 
on their pmdiice, 50— ultimate clfects of 
euianeipatioii, 51 et 9 & 1 . 


West Indies, the, effects of the revolution of 
1880 on, i. 5— rate of exports per head to. 
310, ii. 173 notes— oct regarding the trado 
with, iii. 228— aspect of aifairqte. 1825, 243 
—members proposed to be given to, iv. 37 
note— the old protective system to, 60— 
ruin of, since the reform bill, 72— early 
settlement of the negroes in, v. 89— fixing 
of the negroes to particular estates in, 40 
— eflTects of the abolition of tlie slave trade, 
41— policy which should have been pursued 
toward, 42— their iqicction of progressive 
emancipation, 43— refuse to act on tlie re- 
solutions of parliament, ib.— slave insur- 
rection of 1881, 44— rasistnnee to the Orders 
in Council. 45— decline of crops from ex- 
haustion of the soil in, 50 — enormous du- 
ties on their produce, ib.— efl'ects of negn> 
emancipation 011, 51— state of, 1835, vi«ir» 
—effects of eiiianciiMition in, 46— disturbed 
state of, 1838, and failuro of the apprentice- 
ship system, 109— its abolition, 111 — recep- 
tion of this, ib.— difflciilties consequent on 
it,ib.— refractoriness of the Jamaica legisla- 
ture, 112— fatal results of emancipation, ib. 
— exports and imports, beforo and i^ter it, 
113 note— debate 011 the Jamaica bill, 114 
division on it, 116— second bill iiassed, IIK 
-danger of rebellion in, 136— exports per 
head to, 156 -difficulties regarding, 1841, 
281— falling off in the production of BUg.ir, 
327— estiiiiuted supply of sugar tYom,4847, 

vii. 220 note— nroposed admission ofnegi'o 
labourers into,%3— effects of emancipation 
on production of sugar, {b.— effect of the 
restrictions on importation of labourars, 
224— foniier value of exports to, ib.— effects 
of the sugar-duties bill on, 227— exports to, 
1846-55, 228 note— imports from, ib.— proof 
fif ilicir disfranchisement by the reform 
bill, 230— cry fYoni, for repeal of the navi- 
gation laws, viii. 288. 

Wcstbiiry, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 ifbte. 

Western, Mr, arguments of, on agricultural 
distress, 1816, i. 59— bill for repeal of malt 
duties brought in by, ii. 186— motion by, 
on the currency, 191). 

Western Australia, the settlement of, vi. 124 
— transportation to, viii. 306. 

Western Europe, effects of the alliance of 
France and England on, i. 4— clAweter of 

, the wars of, ii. 316- influence of the i»aa- 
sion for fYcedoni in, 317. 

Western Isles, the iiotato disease and famine 
in the, 1847, vii. 251— subscriptions, &c., 
for their relief, ib. 

Western powers, romonstrances of the, against 
the treaty of Unkiar-Skclessi, v. 257. 

Westhawel, rcsistaiic»to the revolution in» 

viii. 152. 

Wcatiiieath, outrages in, 1831, iv. 48 — and 
ll32, V. 10— effects of thq^ocrcion act in, 
23 note— proclaimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Westminster, Kadicul meeting at, 1819, ii. 
151— election of 1830 for, iii. 304— election, 
of Colonel Evans for, v. 32— tli# election of 
•1841 in, vi. 148. 

Westminster Abbey, monuments in, i. 70— 
the coronation of Qcorgo in, ii. ifis— 
interment of Cunning in, iii. 324— the coro* 
imtion of Queen Victoria^, vi. 120. 

Westminster Review, the, T. 236. 
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WeHtmoTcloDd, the earl of, in favour of the 
bills for cufiTinchising the English Catho- 
lics, iii. 279— resigns on Canning’s apiHiint- 
ment, 813. 

Weth6rall,^ptain, suppression of the Bris- 
tol riots by, iv. 43. 

Wetherall, Sir Cluirlcs, becomes attorney- 
general, iii. 327— attack on Feel by, in 
1829, 844— reception of, at Bristol, iv. 42. 
Wetherell, colonel, defeat of the Canadian 
insurants by, vi. 91. 

Wexfora, tithe outrages in, 1831, iv. 48— 
effects of the coercion act in, v. 22 note- 
proclaimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Wlialley, Sir S., arguments of, against the 
new poor-law, v. 75. 

Whamima, opium smuggling at, vii. 9. 
Whamcliffe, lord, motion by, against a dis- 
solution, 1831, iv. 32— negotiations with, 
to support the refonii bill, 50— privy seal, 
V. 407 note— president of the council, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

IVheat, reduced produce of, in Great Britain, 
i. d— prices of, 1812 31, 20 note— fall in 
prices of, after the peace, 46— high ]iricc 
of, in 1816, i5.— importations of, aft.— prices 
of, at various times, 61— rise in price of, 
1817, 163— importation of, 1817, 166— prices 
of, 1817 and 1818, 174— prices of, on the 
Continent, 1817 and 1819, ii. 141 note— fall 
in 18^8 to 1822, 145 note— fall in price of, 
Ills to 1822, 198 note— the fall in price of, 
201 — produce of, per acre in France, iii. 
173 note— price of, in GUat Britain in 1822, 
217— prices of, as coni]iaTed with currency 
in England, 219— rise in price of, in Eng- 
land, 1822-5, 220 note — imports of, into 
Great Britain, 1838-53, 242 note— prices of, 
1824-5, *251 note— comparison of, with the 
potato, 270— prices of, 1818-32, as c4m- 
])ared with currency, &c., 294 note- prices 
of, on the Continent, 301— i>ricea of, 1817 
to 1825, 302 note— import of, 1800-20, ib.— 
proposed new duties on, 1827, 319— average 
price of, for forty-four years, 1827, 320— 
price of, compared with currency, 1818-26, 
ift. note ^prices of, 1827-9, 373 note — 
prices of, 1824-32, iv. 03 note— prices of, 
1830 to 1833, V. 20 note— low price of, 1834, 
56 — imports of, 1831-6, ift. and note— price 
. of, cctaparison of poor rates with, 1801-36, 
73 note— and 1834-49, 77 note— importa- 
tions of, into England, 1880-6, 404 note- 
fall in prices of, 1832 to 1835, 406— the 
crops of, in Great Britain, 1832 to 1841, 
63— rise in price of. in Great Britain, 1839, 
66— prices of, 1840, 64— large imports of, 
tft.— fall of price of, 1782-1837, 70 note- 
prices of, compare with wages, 1800-42, 
tft.— rise in Great Britain, 1841, 281— im- 
portations of, 1842, 282— price of, 1842, 268 
— comparativn consumption of, in En^nd 
and Ftussia,* 290— proposed sliding scale 
of duties on, 291 — average price of, at 
Dantzic, 292— fall in price of, i843, 310— 
'diminislied imports, ift.— prices and impor- 
tations of, 1841-5, tft. note— small impofts 
of, 1846, 335—1842 to 1845, ift. note— fall 
ih imports 1845, Ac., 342— importation 

and price oT. 1845, 354— fall in, 1841 to 
1845, 355 not^ comparative productive- 
ness of, and At the ixitato, 357— rise in 


price of, 1845, 858— proposed intermediate 
duties on, 863 and no^— decline inspri(‘u 
of, beginning of |846, 366— effect of the 
sliding scale on prices of, 368— diminished 
produce of, in Ireland since free trade, 883 
—expof/b from Ireland, 1845-9, ift. caote— 
repea^of all duties on, during the Irish 
famine, vii. 243— price of, 1847, 244— prices 
and imports of, 1845 to 18j^, 249 note— im- 
portations of, 1843-50, and their effects in 
bringing on the monetary crisis of 1847, 
261 and notarise in, 1847, 262— large im- 
portations and fall in price of, 1847i 276— 
prices of, 1846 to 1851, 286 noto— great fall 
in price of, 1847, 287 — imports of, into 
France, 315^immislied produce of, since 
free trade, 316— in Ireland. 1849 to 1853, ih. 
note— prices of, 1845 to 1564. ift.— imports 
of, Great Britain, 1851-6, 326 note— prices 
of, 1852 to 1857, viiL 328 note. 

Wheaten bread, comparative consumption 
of, in France and England, iii. 172. 

Wheeler, brigadier, vii. 90— at Aliwal, 91 — 
e.stabli8hincnt of Gholab Singh by, 97. 

IVlieclton, sheriff, and the privilege of ^tarlia- 
iiient, vi. 131— committal of, ift. 

Wliigs, the, support the resumption of cash 
jMiyments, ii. 139— oppose the bill for re- 
}»rc8sjng tlie Catholic Association, iii. 281 
—views of, on the currency, and the flis- 
tress of 1825, 288 — support the disfran- 
chisement of East Retfora, Ac^, 322— sup- 
port the bill for disfranchising the forty- 
shilling freeholders, 354— increasing liosti- 
lity of, to the Mrellington ministir, 87K-— 
op)X)8e the proposed reduction of tne anny 
and navy, 380— measures of, to embarrass 
the government, #81— generally disinclined 
tt) reform, 386— feelings, Ac., of, toward 
George IV., 389— conduct of, on the acces- 
sion of William IV., 891— fbevx’kncomiunis 
on him, 892— objects of, in desiring reform, 
401— power given to, by tlie reform bill, v. 
2— danger of, lh)m th^JUdicals and Catho- 
lics, 14— split between, and the Radicals 
on the Irish coercion bill, 21— O’Connell’s 
fleiiunciations of, 79— exa8T>eration of. at 
Feel’s not i-csigning after beiij^^'fealed 
on the address, 412— attack on^eel on the 
Irish church question, 415— creations of 

{ »eers by, vi. 15— charges of incompetence 
»ronght against, 186 — reaction against, 
1841, 147— their losses by the efictions. tft. 
—reflections on the fall of, 149— theiren- 
tire change of policy, tft.— it owinp to the 
reform bill, 150— Elphinstone, Macnagh- 
ten, Ac., appointed under, 270— tlieir early 
abuse of Peel, 272— declaration of O’Con- 
nell against, 304— session of, to Anti- 
com-law Liwgue, 8o9 — coercion bills for 
Ireland brought in by the, 373.— See also 
Liberals. 

lYbig aristocracy, the, head the English 
movement, v. 3. 

Whig houses, influencewin society of the, i. 
268. 

Whig mfnistiY, moderation of, after the 
passing of thp^form bill, and its effects, 
v. 4. •• 

VThig party, its destruction the work of its 
own leaders, vii. 219— entire breaking up 
of, 275. 
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\niig peeiB, jealoiMy of Canning among the, 
iiiii814. # 

Wliipping, abolition of,^ the case of women, 

Wlilsh, general, besieges Hooltam vil. 09— 
resiincB siege, 103— storming oAt, 104. 

^Vhitbread, Mr, on the grant to tim Duke of 
Wellington, i. 70. 

Wbitchurc'h, disfi'ancliised, iv. 20 note. 

White, a private, death of, from flogging, and 
discussion on it, vii. 231 e^eg. 

.White, brigadier, at MoodKee, vii. 84— at 
ChHlianwallali, 102. 

AVhite Russia, statistics of, iv. 190. 

Whites, relative increase of, and blacks, in 
America, v. 41 and note. 

Whiteboys, suppression of the, aimed at by 
tlie Catholic Association, iii. 278. 

IVliitefeTt, Dr Doyle on ilie, v. 18. 

Whitehaven, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Whiteside, Mr, defence of Smith O’Brien, 
Ac., by, Vi. 302. 

'Whitlie, captain, vii. 63. 

Whitmore, Mr, motion by, for repeal of the 
coin laws, iii. 301. 

Wiclciza, salt mines of, assigned in 1815 to 
Austria, ii. 3. 

Wicklow, effects of the coercion act in, v. 22 
note. 

IVicklow, lord, motion by, on Irish church, 
v. 66. ' 

Widdin, population of, ii. 331 note— the for- 
tress of, 341— the iMcha of, operations of, 
against Ipsilanti, 370 — operations of, in 
Greece, 408, iii. 22— his operations and 
auccesBGs, 29— his treachery, 49. 

Widd, general, viii. 165. 

Widows, burning of, abolished in India, vi. 
203. 

Wieland, the works of, iv. 268— the novels 
of, 289.^. ^ 

W'icluzka, capture of, by tlie Austrians, vii. 
203. 

Wiener - Ncu8tadt,j^ railway between, and 
Neukirrhen, iv. 2o1. 

Wiesbaden, concessions of government of, 
1848, viii. 149. 

Wigar.f«;^orm riots at, 1831, iv. 83— rates of 
iiiortalitjlin, 1841, vi. 283 note. 

W’ilkie, tlie paintings of, i. 261. 

Wilkinson, brigadier, at JugduUuck, vii. 40 
—at Sobraon, 92, 93. * 

Willmm It., accession of, and his character, 
ifl. 890— his failings, 391— his personal cha- 
ractej^and queen, 391— precanous position 
of ministers after his accession, tb.— proro- 
gation of parliament by, 392— speech of, on 
opening parliament, 899— postiionement of 
his visit to Londom 402-^ffect produced 
by it, 403— calls Ean Grey to form a minis- 
try, and difficulties regarding Brougham, 
iv. 3— alarm of, at the reform excitement, 
29— settlement on him, 80— efforts of the 
ministry to win him by his vanity, id. — 
meaiA by which he was induced to dissolve 
parliament, id.- his resistance at last over- 
come, 81— scene at the dissolution, 82— 
speech of, on opening jiimlament, 1881. 36 
—measures of, on therqjectioR of tiie bill by 
the Lords, 40— urges the suppression of 
the imlitical unions, 45— determination of, 
against a creation of peers, 49— at last con- 


sents to it, id.- refuses authority to create 
peers, and resignation of ministers, 51— 
sends for Wellington, id.— insults of the 
populace to, 52 — grants permission for 
creation of peers, and return of the Grey 
ministry, 54— his circular'to the opposition 
peers to leave the House, id.— refuses to 
give the rojral assent in jicrson to the bill, 
55 — reception of the ambassador from 
Louis Philippe, 101— attack on, at Ascot 
races, v. 2— speech of, on proroguing par- 
liament, 1832, 11— opening of tlie first re- 
formed parliament, 14— closing of session 
of 1833 by, 65— answer of, to address on 
repeal of union, 62— declaration of, on the 
Irish church, 65— speech of, on proroguing 
parliament, 78— dismisses the Melbourne 
ministry, and sends for Wellington to form 
a ministry, 80— answer of, to the addrws, 
1835, 412— creation of peers during reign 
of, vi. 115 note— and the affair of the Vixen, 
39— death of, 41— the character of, 48— 
complaints a^nst him by the Conserva- 
tives, id. 

William, King of Holland, reffiscs to surren- 
der Antweris iv. 843— military prepara- 
tions of, 345— siege of Antwerp, id. et seg. 
-reasons for desiring peace, 348— treaty 
with Belgium, id. 

William, Prince of Prussia, iv. 238-^eelara- 
tion of, regarding the French revolution, 
116. • 

William, Prince qtBrunswick, iv. 117. 

Williams, the pamtings of, i. 259. 

Williams, Mr, his defence of tlie queen, ii. 
179. 

Williams, one of the leaders of the Newport 
Chartists, vi. 83— his trial and sentence, 

84. 

Wflliams, J., trial and sentence of, vii. 300. 

Williscn, general, viii. 193— defeated at Id- 
stedt, 194 et «r9.— furtlier defeats of, 195. 

Willshire, general, caidure of Khelat byf vi. 
239— appointed to succeed Nott, 246. 

Wilna, i)opnlation of, ii. 11 note— establish- 
ment of university at, 34— advance of the 
Poles to, iv. 206— battle of, 2d7. 

Wilson, professor, the writings of, i. 239— at 
the anti-reform meeting in Edinbuigh, iv. 

85. _ 

Wilson, brigadier, at Aliwal, vii. 91.* 

I^ilson, Sir Robert, aids in the escape of La- 

valette, i. 133 — his trial, 134 — ^hfs defence, 
id. note— dismissal of, from the army, ii. 
190 — his subsequent restoration, id. note — 
landing of, in Galicia, 293 — at Cadiz, 297 — 
dismissed ftom Portugal, v. 89— governor 
of Gibraltar, vii. 184. 

Wilton, partially disfianchised, iv. 21 note. 

Wilton, lord, lord - steward, 1835, v. 407 
note. 

WiKs, disturbances in, 183^ iii. 899— addi- 
tional members for, iv. 21 note. 

Winchelsea, the earl of, at the meeting on 
Penenden Heath, iii. 889— duel between 
Wellington and, 368 — declaratidh of, on re- 
-form, 402— again Joins Peel against the re- 
form bill, iv. 26. , 

Winchelsea, disfranchised, iv^20 note. 

Winchester, marquess of, groom of the stole, 
1880, iv. 4 note— groom the stole, 1835, 
V. 407 note. ^ . 
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Wincliestor, diocese, statistics of churcli ac- 
commodation in, i. 181 note. 

Wlndiscligratz, pHnce, the execution of Blum 
by, Tiii. 177— outbreak against, at Prague, 
murder or the princess, 205— suppreMes 
the revolt, i5. et character of, 219— 
army of reserve under, 222— moves on Vi- 
enna, 232— bombardment and capture of 
the city, ih. et defeats the Hungarians, 
235 et surrender of the city, 236— at 
the abdication of the emperor, 238— foi-ces 
under, andhis plans, 241— movement8,242— 
advance to Komom, Ac, th.— proclamation 
by, i6.— his inactivity, 243— execution of 
Count Bathiany, 246— his inactivity at 
Pesth, 247— advances toward Debrecziii, 
{6.— battle of Kapolna, ib. et se^.— his in- 
activity after the Imttlo, 248— retreats, 251 
resolves to fight for Pesth, ih. — liattle of 
Tapio-Biseke, 2.52— and of Isasseg, ih. et eeq. 
— retreat after it^ 253— removed from the 
command, 255. 

liUndischgratz, princess, murder of, viii. 205. 

window duty, motion for reiieal of the, v. 
32 

Window Lax, reduction of the, 1823, iii. 222— 
abolition of the, iv. 71. 

Windsor Castle, the recent additions to, i. 
258— parliamentary ginnt fur, iii. 224— re- 
ceptmn of the Infanta Donna Maria at, 372 
— Louis Philippe at, vi. 333— aisit of Louis 
Philippe to, 1843, vii. 211. 

Wine, fall in price Of, 178^1837, vi. 70 note- 
produce of duties 011,^1844, 327— reduc- 
tion of excise on, in France, 1848, viii. 1.5. 

Wines, Frutich, reduction of British duties 
on, 1825, iii. 257— Cape, proposed duty on, 
iv. 15 note. 

Wings of Time, suppression of the, iv. 239. 

Winkclman, the works of, iv. 268. * 

Wise, caiiLiin. at the luittle of Algiers, i. 78. 

Witepsk, state of tlie einniicipated serfs in, 
X. 47. 

Witnesses, intimidation of, in Ireland, iii. 
272. 

Witt, general de, organisation of inilitaiy 
colonics bf Bussia hy, iL 2.3 coimmmi* 
cates the conspiracy in the army to Alex- 
ander, 60. 

Wittgeiwteiii, count, conspiracy in the army 
unden ii- 59— gives informatiou of it .o 
Alexander, 60— forces under, iii. 14 notc?- 
opemtions of, before Schumla, 24— rais^ 
the block.ade of it, 25 -attack on, before 
Schumla, and retires to Jenibaza, 26— 
withdraws across the Danube, 29— dis- 
.asters during his retreat, 30 — removed 
from the chief coniinand, 51. 

Wocher, gencml, defatted at Pastreiigo, viii. 
87, 101. 

Wohlgemuth, count, at Custom, viii. 102— 
defeated befw^ Komom, 258. f 

WoinoflT, general, operations under, at Schum- 
la, iii. 14 note, 22. 

Wola, capture of, by the Bussians, iv. 211. 

Wolverhaihptoii, members given to, iv. 21 
note. • 

Women, religions societies of, law regarding, 
m France, 84— proposed regulation of 

factory labour of, vi. 313. 

Wood, aldemtat# arguments of, against the 
new poor-law,"’. 75. 


Wood, Sir C., on the stataof the navy, 1836} 
vi. 28— chancellor of tOk- excheqner,«184b, 
vlL 220. , 

Wood, general, forces under, against the 
Ghoorkm, vi. 175. 

Woodburw, captain, defeat of AkhtaijiKhan 
by, v]y246— massacre of detachment un- 
der, vu. 81— mtdor, at Hyderal>ad, 62. 

Woodhum, Mr, on Art-nnionig. iii. 01 note. 

Woodford, Sir Alexander, at Wellington's 
fhneral, viii. 330 note. 

Woodmff, an .Auericon sympathiser, execu- 
tion of, vi. 103. • * 

Woodstock disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Wool, now taxes on, 1819, i. 200— fall in, ISl.s- 
22, ii. 145 note— the fall in price of, 1818- 
22, 201— remission of duty on, 1824, iii. 222 
—reduction of duties on foreign, 243— im- 
ports of, 1819-49, ih. note— conhumptiou 
of, 1822-5, 251 note— prices of, 1827-9, 37 :k 
note— imports of, i5.— fall in price of, 1782- 
1837, vi. 70 note— imports of, 1839-44, 311 
note— reduction of duties on, 327. 

Woollcus, increased manufacture of, in Grenl; 
Britain, i. 216— exports of, 1819-49, iii. 243 
note— foreign, reduction of duties on, 1825, 
260— increased exports of, from England, 
1822, 222— proposed reduction of duties on, 
vi. 362, 363. 

Woosung river, forcing of the, vii. 18. 

Woottou Basset, disfranchised, iv. 20 note*. 

Worcester, bishop of, votes for the reform 
bill, iv. 51. 

Womester, i-eform riot at, Iv. 45. 

Worcestershire, additional members for, iv. 
21 note. 

Wordsworth, W., character of tho writings 
of, i. 224. • 

Woi-khoiises, paupers in, under new poor- 
law, V. 77— luimbcr of inmates in, Ireland, 
1840-6, vii. 239 note— tHbir jiftate during 
tho fiimiiie, 240. 

AVorkhouso system, the proposed new, v. 75. 

AVorkhouse test, the, under the new poor-law, 
vL 71— its repeal, 72. ^ 

Working classes, the, their representation 
not provided frir in France, ii. 126— decline 
ill the iiiatcriul comforts of, in Bicicc,' iii. 

171— causes of their depressqfl' condition. 

172— competition among, and their niisciy 
in France, 176 — entirely unrepresented 
tlicrc, t5.— distress among, 1826, 287— de- 
lusions among, regarding the teform bill, 
iv. 35— taxation of, under the old syAoin, 
60 — want of representation of, |mderthe 
reform bill, 72 — annual expenmture on 
drink by, 78— failure of the revolution with 
rogard to, in France, 81— the interests of 
tho bour^oisie oimosed to theirs, 82 
their animosity ag^st the government of 
Lonls Philippe, th.— distress of, in Paris 
after tho revolution, 127— spread of St Si- 
monianism among, in Paris, 140— state of, 
in France, after the revolution, 303 et seq. 
— sufibring and discoatent of, in Baris* 32!> 
—state of, in Lyons, 1834, 874 — strike 
among, ih.— insurrection, 375 — depressed 
condition of,^der Louis Philippe, 382— 
causes ofXie siiifering of, after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, 883— distress among, in Eng- 
land, 1833, v. 28— the French, distress of, 
1837, 328— feeling of, against the Loiils, vi. 
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|y talking classes, tko, roniivuetJ. Wratislaw, coiinti forces under, in Italy, Till. 

* 13#-duti'eBS of, Great Britain, 1839, 65— 71. 

flttacliiiient of, to stakes, 78— distress of, Wrbna, general, viii. 248. 
ill England, 1841. 281— aiguineuts used by Wi'ede, general, defeat and death of, before 
tijc auti-corn-law agitators to, 287— effects Schumla, iii. 24. * 

iif^ie railway mania on, 83i^ indirect Wright, captain, viii. 326 note, 
benefit of railways to, 340— antibated re- Wtirtemberg, the .crown-prince of, a rumour- 
suit of repeal of the com laws to, 868, 360 ed member of the Hetairia, ii. 358— tlie 

—relief givi^tt to, by railways in England, princess of, daughter of Louis Philippe, her 

vii. 252, 253— benefits to, from the railway death and character, v. 372- position of the 

•.expenditure, 289 — the insurrections of, forces of, in France, i. 98— representative 

against Louis Philippe, lll^increasing dis- institutionB in, iv. 115— votes of, in the 

«‘iiiftcnt of, 119, 120— objects, 4cc., of, in Germanic Diet, v. 217 note — population 

France, 121— they wholly unrepresented, and military contingent, 219 notc-cstab- 

122— spread of socialism among them, 123, lishment of Reprcs(‘iitative Assembly in, 

126 — combinatious among, in ]?ari8, 1840, 224— dissolution of the Chamber in, 240— a 

133— trials of, 134— state, &c., of, under member of the Zullvcrein, 242— army of, 

Louis Philipfe, 166— state <if, in France, 365 note— statistics of, viii. 140 note— con- 

1847, 862— distress of, from the monetary cessions of king of, 1848, 149— affairs g)f, 
<‘risis of 1847, 865— de Tooqueville on the 1850, 188— treaty with Russia, 189. 

state of, 378— power transferred to, by the Wurth, M., resignation of, viii. 176. 
revolution of 1848, viii. 1 — Socialist de- Wunsbiirg, society for liberty of the press at, 
1 Hands of, in France, 1848, 11— commission iv. 363. 

on, in France, 36— provisions of constitn- Wycombe, partially disfranchised, iv. ^1 
lion of 1848 regarding, 60— distress of, in note. 

Berlin, 1848, 173. Wyld, brigadier, attempt of, to force the 

Workmen, right of combining among, iii. 245 Khyber Pass, vii. 24. 

—decree of the Germanic Diet regai'ding, Wylde, colonel, and the Elliot convention, v. 
iv. 244— contest between the, and the mas- 176. 

ters at Lyons, 302— number of, in the Ate- Wylie, Sir James, physician to tlie Emperor 
liors Xatioiiaux, viii. 7— cuinmenccment of Alexander, ii. 53— during the Emperor’s 
war between, and masters, 28.5. last illness, 54. • 

Woroni.je, population of, ii. 11 note. Wymer, colonel, defeat of insurgent Affghans 

WoronxoflV count, at Aix-la-Cliaticlle, i. 298— by, at Klielnt f Ghilzye, vi. 246— relief of 
governor of the Crimea, ii. 53— takes Uio Klielat-i GhlIzye by, \n. 35. 
uoniiiiaiid agaiust Varna, iii. 25. Wynn, Mr C. W. W., war secretaiy, 1830, iv. 

Wortley, Mr Stuart, moves amendment on 3 note, 
tbo address, 1841, \i. 449— becomes Lord Wynne, Mr H., appointed envoy to Switzer- 
Wliarncliffo, 361. land, iL 191. 

Wrangcl, general von. Invades Schleswig- W^ne, Mr, becomes ])rpHi(lent of the hoard 
Ilolstm, viilf 158 — victories <»f, 159- -ap- of control, ii. 191— vote of, on the civil list, 

pointed to command in Berlin, 166— his ad- 1830, iii. 403— motion by, on the details of 

ilress, th. — dissolves the Assembly by the refonn bill, iv. 37— chancellor of dwchy 

force, 169, 170. ^ of Lancaster, 1835, v. 407 note. 


X 

Xaviers, mftiister under Don Pedro, v. 132. | Xions, storming of, viii. 164. 


Y- 

Yamas^, dispersion of the Canadian insur- Yermoloff, general, relocated defeats of the 
gents on the, vi. 91. Persians by, iii. 2— removed from the coiii- 

Yon mountains, the, vii. 3. mand against the Persians, 10. 

Yang-tzo-Kiang River, the, vii. 3— importance Yoilc, the dnke of, ii. 156— chief mourner at 
of, 18— fondng of ito entrance, ih. tlie burial of Georm HI., i5.— declaration 

Yor Mahommed, doience of Herat by, vi. 222 of, against Catholic emancipation, 1821, 

—treachery of, 241— Joins the Persians, 183— liis declaration against Catholic emau- 

246. (tpation, iii. 285 et seq. -^ffcct produced 

Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), disfranchised, iv by it, 286— attack by Brou^iam on him, tb. 

20 note. -heads the anii-Catholic )iarty in 1826, 

Y^ns, abolition of duty on, vi. 344. 306— his death, 310— his diameter, 311 et 

Yates, brigadier, at Mangore, vii. 70. eeq . — nltimatq effect of his dcatilL 314. 

Ye, cession of, to tlie British, vL 192. 'fork, ardibishop of, votes for the refonn 

Yebenes, defeat of the Camsts at, v. 224. bill, iv. 51. 

Yellow fever, the outbreak 9f, at Cadiz in York, intended rising at, 1U7, 1. 166— %io- 
1819, L 345— at Barcelona, if. 237. cese, statistics of church* ccommodation 

Yeomanry force, increase of the, in 1820, iL in, 181 note— Radical n^etiug at, 1819, ii. 

103— reduction of the, iii. 826. 151— election of 1835 infv. 408— pressure, 
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York, eontiwue^. ( Youghal, speech j0fO'Goii]|}U.o&jrepeal of 

*c..oftoll8in,vi.316note-MidNoithMid- union at, iii. 874. ^ - • 

land Railway. ftU in, 1846'52, vfL 289 note. Toting,. J., a lord off the mapu^i 1841, vi. 

Yorkshire, state of, in 1816, 1. 46 note^meet- 280 note. ^ ' 

ing of gentry of, in connection with the Young, thatrac^ian,'i.- 266. 

Feterloo meeting. iL '162— continuance of Young, cqlbnel, defeat ofthoAmericanfeym- 
militanr training. in, 160— transference of patnis^ by, vi. 102. 
the members for Grampound to, 168r-the Young Europe, thO associiition ' called, v. 
elections of 1826 for, iil. 806— riots in. 1830. 314. 


374— election of 1830 for, 393— additional 
members for, iv. 21— the elections for 1831 
in, 84— prejtaratlons of the rcfoiTncrs in, 
1881, ib.— defeat of Lord Moriteth in, 1841, 
vi. 148— return of Lord Moriieth for West 
Biding, 1845, 361. 


Zalewski, general, operations under, at Wil- 
na, and his retreat, iv. 207. 

Zaniosc, surrender of, to the Poles, iv. 182 - 
rortrcas of, 191. 

Zanchio, caxdure of, by Ibrahim Pacha, ii. 
412. 

Zarao del Valle, defeat of the royalists at, ii. 
251. . , 

Zariategui, general, inroad into central Spain 
by, V.* 217— joins Don Carlos, 220— dis- 
gracecf, 229. 

Zav^, a Garlist chief, atrocity of Gio Gliris* 
tinos toward, v: 150— efforts to check tlie 
mutual' atrocities, 153— C^i’eat of Espartero 
by, 154— junction of, with Don Carlos, 161. 

Zayaa, general, le*t in cluiige of Madrid, il 
289— forces under, at Malaga, 295. 

Zayonchek, general, left as viceroy in Poland, 
U. 31. 

Zea, Bermudez, M., ministry of, v. 94, 95^> 
dismissed, 97— again premier, 107— nicas' 
ures advocated by, 108. 

Zeia()erg, general, viii. 249. 

Zemaun Shah, threatened invasion of India 
by, vi. 210— dethroned and blinded by his 
brother, 311 — flees to the English, ih. 

Zemaun Shall, during the retreat from Cabul, 
vi. 264. 

Zemindar system, results of the, in India, vi. 
160. 

Zevinn, fhss of, iii. 41— occupied hytlio Rus- 
sians, 42. 

Zgorskha, massacre at, vii. 20L 

Ziehy, general, capitulation of, at Venice, 
viii. 71 — Count Eugene^executinn of, 224. 

Ziinirski, general, at Fraga, iv. 193— wound- 
ed there, 195. 

Zindel, M., heads the revolution of 1830 at 
Lyons, iv. 100. ^ 

Zobel, baron, operations of, in the Tyrol, 
viii. 83— left to defend Rivoli, 95— aban- 
dons it, 96. t 


THE 


Yoong Ireland, opposition of, to O’Connell, 
vi. 810. ^ - * 

Ypres, terms onreaty of Aiz-la-Ghapelle re- 
garding, i. 301. * 

Yukien, governor of Ghiughoe, death of, viL 


z 

ZoUverein, the, iii. 235— formation of, iv. 241 
a M«/. — negotiations of, with Brunswick 
and Hanover, 249— extension of, to Bruns- 
wiuk, Ac., 250— cominerae of, viii. 140 note, 
—objects, Ac., of, 144— its effects, 145. 

Zombor, combat at, viii. 269. 

Zouaves, origin and character of the, in Al- 
geria, iv. 306, vii. 176 

Zucchi, general, forces under, viii. 89. 

Zucchini, M., viii. 110. 

Zug, protest by, against the suppression of 
the convents, viL 353— a member of the 
Sunrlerbund, 854. 

Zumalacarregui, Tomas, his first appearance 
and character, v. 143 et m?.— his mode of 
warfare, 145 — system of reprisals forced on 
him, 147, 153— the scene of war, 148— Joins 
the insuTgents, 1S9— first operations, ib.— 
efforts to obtain arms, Ac., 152— captures 
Vittorio, ib.— further sacceraes, 154, 155— 
joined by Don Carlos, 15V-hii^etter to 
the latter, 158 note— confirmed in the com- 
mand, 159— movements against Rodil, ib. 
et seg . — seizure of his infant by Rodil, 160 
— olt'ensive movement, 161 —capture of con- 
voy, 162— reprisals by, 163— victory at Vi- 
ana, 165— fresh combinations against hipi, 
and his successes, 166 et seg. —'^Umoura 
conferred on him, 168— proclssnation by, 
against Mina, 168— successes against Mina, 
170, 172— captures Los Arcos, 172— re- 
pulsed at Lam^ 173— coiiiliat at Lizazo, 
ib.— further successes, 1 74— hi8foTces,176— 
successes against Valdez, 177— farther suc- 
cesses, 179— besieges Bilbao, and vftunded 
there, 180— his death and character, 181— 
anticipations as to the effects of bis death 
on the war, 183. 

Zwich, changes in coiwtitution of, 1830, iv. 
117— growth of Radicalism in, vii. 352. 

Zumwesen, the, in Germany, iv. 230. 

Zygos, hills of, Missolonghi, iL 415. 


END. 
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